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PREFACE. 


Or the numerous works recently published by travellers in different 
provinces of European and Asiatic Turkey, and other countries of the 
East, the parts which afford the least gratification are those relating 
to the civil and political condition of the inhabitants. They refer us 
to no improvement in art or science; no disposition in the people to 
profit of the acquirements of the more enlightened states of Europe. 
The fear that the Emperor Selim the Third would introduce some 
changes in the government, suggested by the practice of Christian 
countries, was among the causes which led to his deposition and 
death. The Constantinopolitan press is not more actively employed 
now than it was when Mr. Browne gave his first account in 1798, 
No alteration has taken place in the mode of conducting the admini- 
stration of the provincial governments; numbers are annually 
destroyed by the plague, because no means are used to resist its 
progress ; the communication between different parts of Asia Minor 
and Syria is interrupted by hordes of robbers; the chiefs of neigh- 
bouring districts are engaged in warfare with each other ; and extensive 
districts, once celebrated for their luxuriant fertility, are abandoned, 
or badly cultivated. 

The traveller, therefore, directs his attention to other objects ; and 
these countries abound with many of great and varied interest, suf- 
ficient to repay him for the difficulties and dangers to which he is 
exposed. The comparison of the antient and modern geography ; — 
mineralogical, botanical, zoological pursuits ;—the examination of the 
remains of antient art ;— observations on the manners and customs of 
ee 
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the mixed population of the provinces which he visits, present to 
him an extensive field of research. 

The success with which his enquiries are carried on, depends on 
the quiet or disturbed state of the country through which he passes, 
and on the disposition of the ruler of it. The protection afforded by 
the present governor of Egypt to those who have recently visited that 
province, and part of Nubia, has given them favourable opportunities 
for collecting much valuable information. Without his consent, the 
interesting researches of Burckhardt, Bankes, Salt, Belzoni, Beechey, 
and Caviglia * could not have even been attempted. 

An examination of some of the emblematical representations on 
the walls of the temples of Hgypt, had induced an intelligent travel- 
ler + to consider them as confirming the opinion advanced by antient 
writers, that arts and civilizations were received by that country from 
Ethiopia. From the recent researches of Burckhardt, we find that 
many temples of Nubia are of a higher antiquity than those in Egypt. 
It is probable, that a more minute observation of the remains of sacred 
buildings in Nubia would throw light on the hypothesis of Sir William 
Jones, “ that Ethiopia and Hindustan were peopled or colonized by 
the same extraordinary race.” { Characters have been found in 
Ethiopia which have an astonishing resemblance to those of antient 
Sanscrit, and particularly to the inscriptions in the caves of Canara, 
in India. § | 

From an examination of the paintings in the interior of the se- 
pulchres, and of the alabaster, marble, and granite figures and bas- 
reliefs lately found in Egypt and Nubia, we may learn more accurately 
the state of some of the arts in these countries in very remote ages. 


* See the extracts from Mr. Salt’s Letters. Quarterly Review, vol. xix. 

+ Hamilton’s Egyptiaca, pp. 42. 51. See also Diod. Sic. 1. iii. 

t Works, :. 30. Our Indian followers (says Captain Burr, in an account of a visit made 
to a temple in Heypt) who had attended us, beheld the scene before them with a degree of 
admiration bordering on veneration, partly from the affinity they traced in several of the 
figures to their own deities, &c. As. Res. vol. viii. Sce also Burckhardt’s Travels, p. 108. 
§ Note by Langlés to Norden’s Travels, vol. iii, 299. 
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The meaning which was conveyed in antient times by the various and 
symbolical figures depicted on the walls of the temples and tombs of 
Egypt cannot now be easily explained ; but we may, by the assistance 
of Mr. Salt and Mr. Beechey, who have bestowed the utmost attention 
in delineating them, as well as in copying the colours (1) of the paint- 
ings, understand the sense and allusions which they contained, ac- 
cording to the interpretation of the later Greeks. 

It is stated by Vansleb and Greaves*, that they observed hiero- 
glyphical characters on the stones of one of the Pyramids. The 
positive assertions of Abdallatif, and other writers, and a remarkable 
passage cited by Holstein (2) from an antient author, appear to prove 
that a casing or covering had been applied to part of these buildings, 
and that characters had also been engraved on them. From the ob- 
servations of Captain Caviglia, who saw on the stones of the mausolea, 
in the vicinity of the Pyramids, sculptures in an inverted position, it 
has been reasonably inferred that these might have formed a portion 
of the covering of the Pyramids. “ ‘he numerous characters found 
on the obelisks and cornices of Egyptian temples may not contain 
truths of much importance. This consideration however, though just, 
ought not to lead us to neglect the study of symbolic and sacred 
letters; as the knowledge of them is intimately connected with the 
mythology, the manners, and individual genius of nations.” | Some 
very singular documents have been procured in FKeypt {, which have 
contributed to explain the nature and meaning of the sacred and 
popular § language of that country. (3) By the researches of future 
travellers, many valuable additions may be made to the materials 
already obtained. A fragment of black granite, larger than the 
Rosetta-stone, and bearing a trilinguar inscription, is described in the 


* « On the north side of the second Pyramid I observed a line, and only one, engraven 
with sacred and Egyptian characters.” Greaves. See also Vansleb, p. Lo fe 

+ De Humboldt. Pers. Narr, ii, 152. 

t¢ By Denon, Lord Mountnorris, Mr. Bankes, Mr. Legh, Dr. Merion, Lord Belmore. 

§ See the Archzolog. xviii. Mus. Criticum. No. VI. and VII., and the article Lgypt, 
in the Supplement to the Encyclo. Britann. vol. iv. 
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Courier de I’ Egypte, and was seen by Dr. Clarke in Cairo; and 
Coptic monasteries preserve works of considerable antiquity. (4) 

The nature of the fatigues and dangers experienced by Mr. Burck- 
hardt in his journey through some regions of Nubia *, hitherto im- 
pervious to European travellers, may be collected from his valuable 
journals lately communicated to the public. Nothing but .extra- 
ordinary patience, perseverance, strength of body, fortitude of mind, 
the utmost prudence, an intimate knowledge of the language, manners, 
and religious customs of some of the Kastern nations, could have con- 
ducted him with safety through the arduous situations in which he 
was frequently placed. Great difficulties and obstacles appear also to 
oppose themselves to those who examine another part of the East, of 
which our knowledge is at present very scanty and imperfect ; — the 
countries extending from Antilibanus, along the east side of the 
Jordan, to the south of the Dead Sea. “ Travellers never venture 
across Jordan; and rivers, mountains, provinces, are for the most 
part delineated, not according to mensuration from real accounts, of 
which we have almost none; but marked at random on the empty 
space, according to the caprice of the designer.” + Our defective 
information respecting this district will be supplied in a great degree 
by the numerous and important facts collected by Mr. Burckhardt. 
Some of the remarks made by the late Dr. Seetzen {, in his journey 
in these parts, were communicated by him to his friends. His route 
led him through the provinces of Ituraea, Auranitis, Gaulonitis, Ba- 
tanzea, and through the territory of the antient Moabites, Amorites, 
and Midianites. These countries abounding with “ fenced cities” in 


* Mr. Burckhardt regrets that he was not able to examine the temple near Soleb, in 
Nubia, in Dar-el-Mahass. It appeared to have been of the size of the largest of those 
found in Egypt.” p.74. Is not this the temple described by Abou Selah, as standing in 
Dermes ? (or Dar-Mahass, as it is written in Col. Leake’s map of Egypt and Nubia.) “ On 
voit dans ce Berba des peintures magnifiques et des colonnes énormes qu’on ne peut con-. 
templer sans étre frappé d’etonnement.” Mémoire sur la Nubie, Quatremére, p. 34. 

+ Michaelis on the Laws of Moses, Art. 23. 


¢ A brief Account of the Countries adjoining the Lake of Tiberias, the Jordan, and the 
Dead Sea. 1810. 
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the time of the Israelites, and well peopled and flourishing under the 
Romans, and in the first ages of Christianity, are now either deserted 
or overrun with Nomad Arabs. The site of many towns was ascer- 
tained by Dr. Seetzen and Mr. Burckhardt, retaining under a cor- 
rupted form the names which they bear in the sacred writers. They 
discovered remains of the public works of the Romans, 


Temples and Theatres, Baths, Aqueducts, 
Statues, Triumphal Arcs. — (Par. Reg. iv.) 


and some of the ruins appeared to rival in extent and magnificence 
those of Balbec and Palmyra. The testimony borne by Mr. Burck- 
hardt to the qualifications and talents of Dr. Seetzen, leaves us no 
room to doubt, that if his papers had been preserved, they would have 
afforded very valuable materials for the illustration of the geography, 
mineralogy, and botany of this unfrequented country. 

An eminent writer and theologian * of the last century expresses 
a belief, that the stones on which Moses ordered the law to be en- 
graved + may be found in some future time in Palestine. No where 
in the Bible is any mention made of the discovery of these stones ; 
nor indeed any further notice taken of them than in Joshua, viii. 30., 
where their erection is described. Many curious illustrations of the 
antient connection between Egypt and Phoenicia may be reserved for 
future travellers. An intercourse subsisted at an early period be- 
tween them ; some of the religious ceremonies of the latter were de- 
rived from the former; the monument of Carpentras { shows in a 
striking manner the connection between the two countries; Phcoe- 
nician characters are there written under figures strictly Egyptian ; 
and the first letter § of the Phoenician alphabet is found intermixed 
with the cursive writing of Egypt on some of the linen teguments of 
mummies. Mr. Wood thought it not improbable that he might dis- 


* Michaelis on the Laws of Moses. Smith’s Translation, Art. 69. 
+ Deut. xxvii. 1—8. ¢ Acad. des Inser. vol. xxxil. 725. 
§ Barthelemy, C&uv. Divers, part ii. p. 392. 
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cover (5) hieroglyphics in the part of Syria which he visited. The use 
of these characters was not confined to Egypt ; they were observed by 
De Haven and Niebuhr * in the desert, on their route to Sinai; and 
they were employed by the Jsraedites, in the sixth century before the 
Christian zera, in representing the idolatrous rites which are described 
by the prophet. T 

No one is ignorant how much light has been thrown on many parts 
of the Holy Scriptures from the works of different travellers in the 
Fast. The illustrations which may still be derived from the same 
source are very numerous ; but the value of them will be proportioned 
to the opportunities of observation possessed bythe traveller, and to the 
knowledge which he obtains of the customs, institutions, and languages 
of the East. “ The sacred historian of the children of Israel,” 
Mr. Burckhardt { observes, “ will never be thoroughly understood, 
so long as we are not minutely acquainted with every thing relating to 
the Arabian Bedouins, and the countries in which they move and 
pasture.” Syriac is still spoken § in some parts of the government of 
Damascus ; and Niebuhr was informed, that Chaldaic was the language 
in use among the Christian inhabitants of many villages in the neigh- 
bourhood of Merdin and Mosul; and he supposes that a person 
properly qualified would derive much benefit from residing for the 
space of a year with the monks of the convents, situated near these 
towns. “ But in order,” says Michaelis, “ to understand properly 
the writings of the Old Testament, it is absolutely necessary to have 
an acquaintance with the natural history, as well as the manners, of 
the East. We find in that volume nearly three hundred names of 
vegetables; there are many also drawn from the animal kingdom, 
and a great number which designate precious stones.” The questions 
which this great Biblical scholar proposed to the Danish travellers, 


* See Niebuhr, vol. i, p.189. Amst.1776. The inscriptions are given in Plates 45, 46. 
+ Ezek. viii. 10: 

} Life and Memoirs of Lewis Burckhardt,. p. Ixxxiv. 

§ See p. 299. of this volume. 
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relate almost entirely to the illustration of the Scriptures. Ina 
word,” he adds, “ while we think we are only occupied with under- 
standing the most antient book in the world, we find ourselves in- 
sensibly engaged in studying the greatest part of the natural history, 
the geography, and manners of the Kast. I cannot, in fact, name any 
other book, (at least where the subject is moral,) which is able to 
render, in this respect, the same service to science.” * 

It appears from the life of Bruce, that he had been informed, during 
his residence in Crete, of some remarkable ruins on the opposite 
coast of Asia. He procured a letter to a powerful Turkish governor, 
whose influence would have given him access to many of the 
Aghas of Caramania; but an illness by which he was attacked at 
Castel Rosso, prevented him from undertaking this journey. The 
dissensions between the different Aghas are among the great obstacles 
to a traveller’s progress in Asia Minor; he has also to contend with 
the mistrust and jealousy of the governors of many of the different 
provinces. We know, therefore, little of the interior of the country, 
of its natural productions, of the various remains of antiquity, of the 
situation of towns celebrated in Sacred and Profane history. A very 
interesting route was pursued by General Koehler and his com- 
panions in the year 1800, through Bithynia, Phrygia, and Pisidia. 
From the bearings and directions noted in that journey, and from 
comparing the testimonies of antient writers with the observations of 
modern times, Col. Leake has been enabled to construct a map‘ far 
superior in accuracy to any we have yet possessed. A valuable addition 
to our geographical knowledge of the southern part of Asia Minor has 
been derived from the survey made by Captain Beaufort, of the Cara- 
manian shore, so erroneously laid down in our charts. In the course 
of his observations he was led occasionally to visit the extensive ruins 


* See the Preface to his Questions addressed to the Danish Travellers. 

+ This is published by Mr. Arrowsmith. The small map inserted in this volume, edited 
also under the care of Col. Leake, illustrates the route of Mr. Browne, and bis own, and 
that of General Koehler on his return to Constantinople. 
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of cities which once flourished on that coast. The illustration of 
different passages in the writers of antiquity is one of the advantages 
resulting from researches carried on in Greece, Asia Minor, and 
Syria. We are now able, by Captain Beaufort’s assistance, to under- 
stand the meaning of the different expressions applied by them to the 
Chimera. He describes his visit to this Flame; the Everlasting Fire, 
as it has been sometimes termed, ASANATON IYP, which burns on 
Mount Olympus, in Lycia. (6) 

The correction of some of the errors which prevail respecting the 
geography of Asia Minor, was among the objects of enquiry which 
Mr. Browne had proposed to himself in his journey through that 
country. “ I at first intended, (he observes in his manuscript papers,) 
to have taken my station at several different points, and to have directed 
my investigation at leisure, and as occasion should offer from each of 
them; the only way, I am convinced, of forming a correct idea of the 
country.” His progress, however, through Asia Minor, was hastened 
by a desire “ to return to Egypt, in consequence of the success of the 
campaign, and the contemplation of the advantages which it seemed 
to offer to the traveller.” He refers, in his papers, to various geo- 
graphical observations made in his route; and states the reasons that 
led him to consider some of them of less authority than others, and 
the nature of the obstacles that prevented him from conducting his 
researches in a manner more satisfactory to himself. * 


* <«¢ Of several of the latitudes I think myself certain ; and these are inserted. Those of 
which circumstances have rendered me doubtful, whether justly or not, I have suppressed. 
They were taken with a seven-inch sextant, which, being fond of practical astronomy, was 
in my hands as often as occasion would permit. In Anatolia, few meridian altitudes 
were taken, being at a season when the sun was too high. ‘They were chiefly of two alti- 
tudes, and the elapsed time of a star, or of the moon, in Meridian. 

‘¢ Thad achronometer, which failed very early after I received it; and was never after- 
wards of any use; and I had a telescope by Dollond proper for observations of satellites ; 
but which I was fearful of carrying with me through Anatolia, as it had narrowly escaped 
out of the hands of a Douanier, who wanted to purchase it; and I wished especially to 
preserve it for the use I hoped to make of it in the neighbourhood of Egypt. I had also 
some lunar observations ; but most of them were made in places remote from habitations, 
and not repeated in the same spot, so as to be of less authority than might be wished.” 
From Mr. Browne’s MSS. 
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In his travels through Asia Minor, Mr. Browne assumed the dress 
of a Musulman. His acquaintance with some of the languages of the 
East, which was more perfect in his second journey than in the first, 
enabled him to appear in that character without much fear of being 
discovered. In consequence also of this disguise, he had more fre- 
quent and intimate communication, than travellers in general, with 
the people of the country. During his residence at Constantinople, 
his attention seems to have been directed to the Manners, * Customs, 
Government, state of Literature, and Education among the Turks ; 
some interesting remarks on these subjects are printed in this volume, 
extracted from “ Miscellaneous Observations” found among his papers. 

The talents, character, and general acquirements of Mr. Browne ;— 
the nature of the qualifications which rendered him well fitted + to 
explore the countries of the East ;— the motives which induced him to 
undertake his last journey ;— and the circumstances attending his 
death ; —are described in the biographical memoir of that traveller, 
inserted in the present work. I have received this valuable con- 
tribution from the same gentleman to whom we are already indebted 
for the Life of Mr. Mungo Park. 

In comparing the state of our knowledge of the different provinces 
of the Turkish empire, we find that our information respecting Greece 
is more copious than that which we have obtained concerning other 
parts. It is not difficult to assign the reason of this. The population 
consists, in a great proportion, of Christians; and the intercourse, 
therefore, with the inhabitants is more frequent than any which can 


be carried on with a people under the influence and prejudices of 


Mahometanism. We derive great assistance in conducting our re- 
searches in Greece, from this circumstance ; and much more would 
have been done towards obtaining an accurate account of many se- 
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* The illustration of part of the system of Police adopted in Constantinople forms the 
subject of a valuable paper in this volume, communicated by Mr. Hawkins; see p. 281. 

+ The talents and perseverance of Mr. Browne were such as will seldom be found united 
in the same person. His friendship for me I can never forget; and to his excellent ad- 
vice I owe much of my success.” — Burckhardt’s Travels, p. 349. 
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cluded districts, if difficulties had not arisen from the insecurity of 
travelling through them. But, notwithstanding the inconveniences 
and privations to which all travellers are subject in countries where 
the civilization is imperfect ; and the consequent disadvantages under 
which they labour in carrying on their observations, the information 
obtained concerning it is very great. The materials, collected with 
considerable labour by Mr. Hawkins, Col. Leake, and Sir W. Gell, 
will remove many defects from our maps of Greece. Important en- 
quiries * relating to the Architectural antiquities of the country, to the 
state of the art at an early period, as well as to the improvements of a 
later age, when it had reached a great degree of perfection, have been 
made since the days of Stuart. ‘The works of Dr. Holland, Mr. Hob- 
house, and Dr. Clarke, have supplied us with much valuable in- 
formation. The papers of the late Dr. Sibthorp (which I have been 
permitted to consult again) were not prepared in any manner for the 
press + ; but the extracts printed in the present volume, and those al- 
ready before the public, reflect the highest credit upon him. His 
researches have greatly advanced our knowledge of the natural 
history of Greece, and of some of the islands of the Archipelago ; his 
list of birds, fishes, animals, and plants, is more complete than any 
which had been ever made; and many of his remarks on the pro- 
ductions of the soil, and on various subjects connected with the Agri- 
culture and Statistics of the country, are entirely new. 

Three papers are inserted in the present volume, relating to parts 
of the East not connected with the Turkish empire. An addition 
to the title | enabled me to insert, consistently with the enlarged 
plan of the work, these contributions, which will be found to increase 


* T allude to the excavations in gina, and at Phigaleia, conducted by Messrs. Forster, 
Cockerell, Linck, and the late Baron Haller. See also the “ Antiquities of Attica,” 
published by the Dilettanti Society; the introduction to Wilkins’ Vitruvius; Wilkins’ 
Atheniensia; and particularly the paper in this volume communicated by Mr. Hawkins, 
relating to a temple in Eubeea. 

+ The reader is requested to apply this remark to the Journal also of Col. Squire. 

¢ The second edition of the first volume is entitled, Memoirs relating to European and 
Asiatic Turkey, and other Countries of the East. 
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the interest of it; they contain an account of some Greek and Ar- 
menian settlements in Little Tartary ; a notice of some remarkable 
monuments found on the site of the antient Susa, in Persia ;— and a 
narrative of a Journey from Suez to Mount Sinai. 

It has been properly suggested, that the different Memoirs in this 
work might be better arranged by placing those together which refer 
to the same country or subject. But unless all the papers intended 
for publication were in my possession at the same time, this classifi- 
cation could not be made. I was desirous of attending to it in the 
present instance ; but those who have kindly assisted me with their 
communications were prevented by various causes from sending them 
at a time when they might have been inserted in parts of the volume 
which I intended to appropriate to them. 


(1) “ The throne of some of the deities, when chequered with black and white, was em- 
blematical of the variety of sublunary things. The sun being a body of pure light, his 
garment, according to Plutarch, was to be of the same colour, uniformly bright and lumin- 
ous ; though Macrobius clothes the winged statues of the sun, partly with a light, partly 
with a blue colour. Isis being considered as the earth strewed with a variety of prodyic- 
tions, her dress was to be spotted and variegated with divers colours. The tresses of her 
hair, when they are of a dark d/ue colour, denote the haziness of the atmosphere.” — Shaw’s 
Travels. 362. 

(2) * De marmorea Pyramidarum incrustatione conjectura verissima mihi videtur, qua 
lapides postea sublatos et in alium usum conversos suspiceris, Nimis enim securus, ne 
dicam supinus, auctor ille fuisset (Philo Byz.) si tam clara in re tam turpiter errasset.” 
Holstenii. Epis. ed. Boissonade, p. 469. ‘The passage in Philo is found in Gronov. Thes. 
G. A. viii, 7d pv doriv f wérge Azuxy xal paguagitis. See also Abdallatif} Version de S, 
de Sacy, and Goguet’s remark (tome ili.) on the description of the Pyramids by Herodotus. 

(3) Before the discovery of the Rosetta stone, and the collection of numerous Papyri, 
made by different travellers, inquiries relating to the Egyptian language, and its con- 
nection with the Sacred character, must have been comparatively vague and uncertain ; I 
shall therefore note, as briefly as possible, some opinions relating to this subject. 

«¢ The Egyptians,” says Warburton, * carried the picture through all the stages quite 
down to letters, the invention of this ingenious people.” Works, i. 404. * L’Alphabet de 
la Langue Egyptienne émanoit des Hieroglyphes.” Caylus, t.1. “ M. Barthelemy avoit 
mis cette excellente theorie de M. Warburton dans un plus grand jour, en placant sur 
une colonne diverses lettres Egyptiennes en correspondance avec les hieroglyphes qui 
les avoient produits.” See also Goguet. t.i. 190. 

The Chinese language has also, according to some writers, been considered as a modifi- 
cation of hieroglyphics; but a different account is given in the clear and able statement 


made by Barrow. (Travels, 245.) 
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The authors to whom we have referred, consider the Egyptian language as derived 
from hieroglyphics ; but the learned Heeren questions the possibility of such a derivation. 
See p. 427. of this volume. ‘ The difficulty is, to conceive how marks which are signs 
for things should become signs for words.” ‘* Comment aura t-on passe des hieroglyphes 
aux caractéres alphabétiques? C’est ce qu’il n’est pas aisé de concevoir.” Goguet. i. 190. 
Warburton endeavours to explain the process. 

De Pauw pronounces, on the subject of the Egyptian language, in his usual positive 
manner. “ Les Egyptiens ont eu un caractére alphabétique, 4 peu-prés semblable au 
notre; mais il ne s’ensuit pas qu’il eussent inventé ce caractére en perfectionnant leurs 
hieroglyphes, comme quelques savans lont prétendu.” See also Larcher, Herod. Liv. ii. 
note 125. 

According to the laborious investigation printed in the fourth volume of the Supple- 
ment to the Encyclopzedia Brit., and the Remarks in the Museum Criticum, No. VI. the 
common or popular writing of Egypt was not “ purely alphabetical.” p.54. It contained 
characters of this kind connected with others derived from hieroglyphics, as prototypes. 

(4) J’ai appris d’Ibrahim Ennasch un des plus savans Coptes de Kahira qu'il avoit vu 
dans les couvents Coptes des livres écrits en langue de Pharaon et indechiffrables a ceux 
de leur propre nation. — Forskal quoted by Niebuhr. 

(5) * We had been in Egypt a few months before, and by comparing the linen, the 
manner of swathing, the balsam and other parts of the mummies of that country with those 
of Palmyra, we found their methods of embalming exactly the same. The Arabs had seen 
vast numbers of these mummies in all the sepulchres; but they had broken them up in 
hopes of finding treasures. We offered them rewards to find an entire one, but in vain; 
which disappointed our hopes of seeing something curious in the Sarcophagus, or perhaps 
of meeting with hieroglyphics.” — Wood’s Palmyra. 

(6) Pliny alludes to the singular phenomenon in the reference made by Captain Beau- 
fort; but there are two passages, one in Photius, and another in Maximus Tyrius, which 
deserve to be transcribed. ‘* I saw,” says Methodius, ‘* on Olympus, a mountain in 
Lycia, fire rising spontaneously near the summit of the mountain, from the earth below. 
Around the fire grew the Agnus, a plant so flourishing, green, and shady, that it appeared 
rather to spring from a fountain.” Photii. Bib. p. 924. ed. Schotti. 

“ ‘Trees, brush-wood, and weeds grow close round this crater.” Beaufort’s Caramania, 
p- 48. 

« Olympus sends out a fire, not like that of Adtna, but quiet and regular.” Max. Tyr. 
Diss. viii. 

*¢ It was never accompanied, the guide told Captain Beaufort, by earthquakes, or 
noises; and it ejected neither stones, smoke, nor noxious vapours.” p. 49. 
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The reader is requested to notice the following errata; as well as the corrections pointed out by Col. Leake in the 
subjoined letter, addressed to the Editor. 


Page 6. 1. 15. for Schmeiner, read Schmeisser 
115. 1. 3. note, for Blumenback, read Blumenbach 
160. 1.17. for costs, read cost 
288. 1. 18. for Cipolino, read Cipollino 
3584. 1. 17. for race-horse, read cart-horse 
590. 1. 29. dele wnder ; 
1, 30. after draught, insert, of pure water, 
591. 1. 1. for water, read stuff 
450, 1. 2. for Cephrenes, read Chephrenes 


Dzax Sir;— As the sheets of my paper upon Asia Minor passed through the press without my having an 
Opportunity of revising them, some inaccuracies of style have inevitably been left, which the reader will detect; but 


there are also a few errata, of which it seems necessary to take more particular notice. I send you, therefore, the 
following 


CORRECTIONS: Iam, Dear Sir, Yours sincerely, 


W. M. L. 
Page 189.1. 10. for and Mottraye, read de la Mottrave 


195. 1, 24. to the names of travellers in this line, add that of Chorseul- Gouffier 
199. 1.15. 18. for Ghéviza, read Ghiviza 


205. 1.17. read Shughut was bestowed upon Ertogrul, the father of Osman, by the Sultan of Konia 
238. 


In contents of Chap. IV. for Satalia (Catarractes), read Satalia — river Catarractes 

245.1. 9. for Ermerek, read Ermenek 

276. |. 22. 25. for Salassis, read Lalassis 

278. 1. 25. fill up the blank with Ghihoun, and 1. 4. from the bottom, for Rhegmis, read Rhegmi 

279. 1.4, for Koryhos, read Korghos, for Lames, read Lamos; 1. 9. for the latter name, read the name of Sebaste 


280. 1.25. for lying between Cremna and Sagalassus, read lying in the country about Cremna and Sagalassus 
280. last line, for Sagalassa, read Sagalassus 
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VARIOUS COUNTRIES OF THE EAST. 


ON THE TAR SPRINGS OF ZANTE. 
[COMMUNICATED BY MR. HAWKINS.) 


Situation of the Tar Springs. — Nature of the Hills which surround the Valley and Morass 
where they are found. — Remarkable Insalubrity of the Spot. — Luxuriance of Vegetation 
on the Western Border of the Morass. — The Northern Spring the most abundant in the 
liquid Mineral. — Attempt to discover whether the Bitumen issues out of the Rock, or 
oozes out of the Peat of the Morass. — Nature and Appearance of this Substance when first 
taken out of the Water. — Uses to which it is applied. — Bitumen also found to arise from 
the Bottom of the Sea in an adjoining Bay. — Analysis of some of the Saline Water from 
the Northern Spring. — Result of an Experiment made by Distillation of the Tar. 


Tue celebrated tar springs of Zante are situated in a morass at the 
head of a bay called Cheri (xee:), near the south-eastern extremity 
of the island. 

This morass is of an oval form, and appears to be about one quarter 
of an English mile in its longest diameter. It is closely invested by 
hills on all sides, except on the south-east, where a narrow bar of 
shingle, about three hundred yards in length, separates it from the 
sea. This bar, by damming up the waters, has probably converted 
the area within into a morass, the surface of which has now nearly 
risen to the same level. 
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The surrounding hills consist of a calcareous free-stone called pori 
(ove) by the natives, containing no organic remains: the same stone 
occurs in all the maritime parts of Greece, and along the shores of 
the Adriatic. 

With respect to the morass, it is composed of a perfect peat to a 
great depth, which has no bitumen in its composition; not even in 
the vicinity of the tar springs. 

The soil of the hills is light and of a ferruginous colour to the very 
borders of the morass, where it quickly changes into a black vege- 
table mould. This mould has been found to be so remarkably 
favourable to vegetation, that the whole western part of the morass 
at the head of the vale has been converted into vineyards, interspersed. 
with fig, peach, quince, and pomegranate trees, which produce an 
abundance of fruit of a superior size and flavour. ‘This spot, how- 
ever, is distinguished not less for the shortness of vegetable life, than 
for the luxuriance of its vegetation: for whereas in other parts of the 
island the currant vines do not begin to bear fruit in any quantity 
before the fifteenth year after they are planted, and continue to 
flourish during one hundred years, or more; they here yield fruit in 
the third year, and become barren and exhausted after the fiftieth. 

The intelligent native who favoured me with this information 
added, that the vines on the slopes of the neighbouring hills were 
observed to be slower in attaining perfection, and in arriving at the 
period of their decay, in proportion to the distance at which they 
grew from the morass, until they reached a point where the usual 
laws of maturition and longevity took place. 

The lower and uncultivated parts of the morass are overgrown 
with sedge, rushes, reeds, and other aquatic plants, which give it the 
appearance of an English swamp. 

On the borders of this morass rise several small springs of water, 
the collected streams of which, after being carefully conducted 
through the cultivated grounds, have opened a passage through the 
bar of shingle into the bay. 
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It is in consequence of this redundancy of water, of the heat con- 
centrated by the surrounding hills, and the want of a free circulation 
of air, arising from the crateral form of the vale, that this spot is 
remarkably unwholesome during the summer and autumn; when a 
stay here of one day is not to be made with impunity ; and a night’s 
sleep proves fatal. On this account every habitation is far removed, 
notwithstanding the labour, and the frequent attention which are 
required for the cultivation of the vineyards. 

Such is the situation of the celebrated Tar Springs of Zante, which 
were visited and described by Herodotus above two thousand years 
ago. No material change seems to have taken place here since his 
time, except that which 1s the natural consequence of the neglect in 
which they have iong lain ; the progressive growth of the peat having 
choked up the small lakes or pools described by that author. 

The two springs which produce the bitumen are situated on the 
two opposite borders of the morass. The northern, which produces 
the greatest quantity of the mineral, has a less copious discharge of 
water than the other. It is distant about thirty yards from the 
border, and rises out of a small circular excavation in the solid peat, 
which has been made for the purpose of collecting the bitumen. 
This substance gradually oozing out of the earth below settles at the 
bottom of the pit, which serves as a reservoir for collecting it. Here 
the traveller is conducted to view this curious phanomenon ; and 
here, as in the days of Herodotus, he may still dip his myrtle-bough 
into the water, and draw out the liquid mineral. 

Some vestiges are observable of an old wall; which seems to have 
enclosed a space of some extent around the spring. The depth of 
the pit, which I measured with a rod, proved to be about six feet; 
but in order to ascertain whether the bitumen really issued with the 
other stream out of the rock below, or merely oozed out of the peat 
in which it originated, it was necessary that the pit should be so 
completely drained as to expose the bottom to view. This was an 
enterprise which required more than ordinary exertions ; nevertheless, 
[had the satisfaction of witnessing its execution, during my residence 
B 2 
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at Zante in the year 1795, when the Venetian Admiral Corrér, who 
felt the same desire of satisfying his curiosity in regard to the origin 
of the tar spring, selected for this purpose the most able-bodied men 
from his ship’s crew: these he divided into gangs, who, relieving each 
other by turns, worked with such spirit and perseverance, that at the 
end of two hours we had the satisfaction of seeing the bottom of the 
pit nearly empty. 

The spring of water was then observed to issue from the peat at 
the depth of four feet only from the surface, unaccompanied with 
bitumen. The bottom of the pit was nearly three feet deeper in the 
peat, and no signs appeared of the rock beneath it. Here some 
gallons of the bitumen were found collected; but still no fissures 
were perceivable, from which it issued; nor could the smallest 
particle of the mineral be observed in the substance of the peat, 
which was fresh broken at this depth for examination. It is, there- 
fore, probable, that the bitumen oozes in very minute portions out 
of the rocky substratum which, in spite of all our exertions, it was 
not possible to clear entirely and expose to view. If a judgment can 
be formed from the inclination of the nearest ground on the borders 
of the morass, the solid rock could not be at the depth of many feet 
below this level; and here, if any inference may be fairly drawn from 
observations on the other tar spring, it is probable that the bitumen 
first rises. 

The quantity of bitumen annually extracted from this pit is said 
to be about twenty barrels; and its faculty of re-production. is 
reported to increase with the quantity taken out. The water has a 
strong saline taste, and the usual temperature of the springs in the 
neighbourhood. , 

The southern tar spring, which lies at a short distance from the 
sea on the opposite side of the vale, issues out of the stratified rock 
on the edge of the morass. | 

Here a more copious discharge of water takes place, and. this 
is perfectly fit for drinking. Its temperature measured 65° of 
Fahrenheit, which is about the mean temperature of the climate. 


——— neon ee 
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The bitumen in like manner stagnates at the bottom, but on account 
of the shallowness of the water is very distinctly perceivable, and 
affords a most amusing spectacle ; for when agitated by the least 
motion of the water, it assumes a variety of forms that are given to 
it by the impulse and whirling direction of the stream; while the 
small particles of bitumen which are successively detached from the 
rest of the mass, and rise up to the surface of the water, spread into 
a fine cuticle, that reflects all the iridescent colours observable on 
the smooth faces of some sorts of fossil coal. In this state they are 
borne away by the current, and quickly succeeded by others. 

It is said that the bitumen boils up plentifully with a south or a 
south-easterly wind. 

This substance, when first taken out of the water, has the same 
degree of fluidity as honey. It differs little in colour, lustre, opacity, 
and smell, from melted pitch, but hardens a little on exposure to 
the air. 

The two springs are usually farmed by an inhabitant of the town, 
who disposes of the bitumen at a low price, for the use of boats, to 
which, when thickened by an admixture of pitch, it is said to be well 
adapted ; but it has a corrosive quality when applied to ropes, which 
renders it unfit for the purposes of rigging. 

In calm weather, this liquid bitumen is observed to rise from 
the bottom of the sea, in several parts of the adjoining bay, particu- 
larly between the small island of Marathonisi and the cape of 
Cheri, at the distance of one quarter of a mile or less from the 
land. The depth of water is here from twenty to thirty feet ; and 
the bottom is composed of a whitish clay. This phaenomenon 1s 
particularly striking in the calmest summer weather; the bitumen 
spreading like oil over the surface of the water. On hawling up the 
anchor of an English privateer here during the American wart, it 
was found smeared over with bitumen, intermixed with a greyish 
coloured clay. This circumstance was communicated to me by an 


eye-witness. 
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Although in the’present advanced state of geological science the 
tar springs of Zante have ceased to excite astonishment, yet they 
may still be classed with propriety among the rare phenomena of 
the earth. They are indebted however for their chief importance 
to their classical celebrity, having been visited and described by 
Herodotus, and noticed by many other writers of antiquity. * 

I find some mention of them in the earliest of our modern 
travellers through the Levant; and to the end of Marsigli’s Account 
of the Bosphorus, printed in 1681, there is annexed a small and 
very inaccurate map of their situation. The particulars given by 
Wheler, Spon, and Chandler are short and unsatisfactory ; and the 
works of more recent travellers convey no better information. 

In the year 1792, an analysis was made, at my request, of two 
pounds weight of the saline water from the northern spring, by 
Mr. Schmeiner, who found the contents to be as follows: 


Sulphate of magnesia - 90 grains. 
Sulphate of soda = - - 40 
Selenite a = =: (PO 
Muriate of lime  - ~ +98 
Muriate of magnesia - 94 
Muriate of soda ~ - 172 
Resinous matter = - - 8 


372. loss 4 grains. 


According to the report of the same able chemist, eight ounces 
of the tar yield by distillation two ounces of oil, similar to that 
which is known under the name of Petroleum. During the distil- 
lation a sulphureous smell is perceived. The residue of the distil- 
lation was a black bitumen, which, when dissolved in linseed oil 
boiled over oxyd of lead, yielded a fine varnish. 


* The historian Eudoxus; vide Antig. Caryst.; also Dioscorides, Vitruvius, Pliny. 
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The Princes Islands. — Mines of Challe. — Plants. — Fishes. — Departure from Constan- 
tinople. — Arrival at Abydos. — Asiatic and European Coasts of the Dardanelles. — 
Anchorage at Karabaglar on the Coast of Anatolia. — Birds and Fishes. — Rhodes. — 
Cyprus. — Favourable Situation at Larnaka for examining some of the Plants and Birds of 
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at Nicosia. — Mountains of Troados ; Plants and Birds. — Descent into the Vale of Soulea. 


— Immense Beds of petrified Oysters, Pectines, Balani. 


Tuer Princes Islands are seven in number, and about six leagues 
distant from Constantinople: two of them are uninhabited rocks, 
called from their shapes Oxeia and Plateia. The first of the islands 
‘5 named from its position, Protos ; that which is opposite to it, 
Antigone ; the third, famous for its copper-mines, Chalke ; another 
is called Prinkipos. These islands are extremely pleasant during 
the summer; at which time they are visited by the Greeks of the 
Fanal*, and the Frank merchants who have here a temporary re- 
sidence. Chalke is particularly beautiful; the island breaks into 
mountains of irregular form, and of no great elevation ; they are of 


ed to retire to the islands of the Propontis, as 
Pro Campaniz ora fuit iis Propontis vicina, 
Casaub. in Sueton. 260. — E. 


* The Byzantine Greeks were accustom 
the Romans to the shores of ‘Campania. 
et Princeps, Prota, aliaeque adjacentes insulze. 
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an argillaceous soil, strongly impregnated with iron and * copper: 
the copper-mines are found on the south side of the island, close 
upon the shore. We observed some pieces of stone incrusted with 
a plumose malachite ; and portions of the rock strongly tinted with 
a copper colour. The ore, however, did not appear rich ; and from 
its little produce was probably neglected on the discovery of more 
valuable mines. The rocks on the northern part of the island are 
red. The heath, Erica multiflora, is the predominant plant; the 
Pinus Pinea is seen in many different parts of the island; and a wood, 
through which we walked to the Agia Triada is entirely composed 
of it. Arbutus, Myrtle, and Phillyrea are spontaneous shrubs ; and the 
smooth and prickly broom, with the Cassia of the poets, grew in 
great abundance. Of the three monasteries, those of the Agia 
Triada and Agios Georgios are extremely fine, commanding rich and 
extensive sea views. Under the Agia Triada, descending by vine- 
yards through a pine grove, we arrived at a fine bay for fishing and 
bathing; and here were the ancient copper mines. Under the 
monastery of St. George, there are evident appearances of ponds 
which formerly communicated with the sea. A great variety of good 
fish is caught on the shores, particularly the mullet. + We paid 
five piastres for drawing the net; but unfortunately it broke; and 
the capture was not large: we procured only a few mackerel, 
Scombri, and different species of Labri. Very fine lobsters*are 
caught here; large oysters, scallops, xrévec, and museles, which are 
called pvcie.{ I observed some birds now on their passage: Upupa 
Epops, a small species of Motacilla, the red and black butcher- 


* « The soil of Chalkis presents every where indications of a volcano; on the hill nearest 
the village is found a bard brittle rock, which appears ferrugincus.” Olivier, 1. — E. 

+ ‘* We were every day served (says Olivier, speaking of one of the neighbouring 
islands,) with oysters, muscles, and several fishes; such as mackerel, bonito, turbot, and 
particularly the bearded mullet.” See also Busbequius’s account of the fishery of these 
islands. Epis. iv. — E. 
rr Krévec is the ancient word, see Aris. H. A. and Athenee. 1. 3. Mia is a corruption 
from the antient Mi;. See Eustathius quoted by Du Cange in v. opuddiov. — E. 
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bird were common. We saw the Merops. apiaster in the vineyards ; 
some cormorants flew along the shore; and the Larus nevius 
watched our net while we were drawing it. A very small part of 
the island is cultivated with corn, vineyards, and Melon grounds ; 
the olive does not seem to flourish in its cultivated state. I observed 
some Jujube trees in the gardens, which are here called Ziziphi. 
There is no Turk resident at Chalke ; and singing, dancing, drink- 
ing, occupy and amuse the Greek, unawed by the presence of 
his oppressor. 

March 14. 1787. — At four in the afternoon we sailed from the 
port of Constantinople in the Bethlehem, a Venetian merchant 
ship, bound for Cyprus ; the weather stormy; the wind north, with 
snow. 

March 16.— We anchored the preceding evening at Lampsaki, 
and left it at eight this morning; and at eleven, cast anchor before 
Karagaria, on the Asiatic shore, about two miles distant from the 
Dardanelles. The country is bare, rising into hills covered with 
Poterium spinosum ; and here and there a few plants of the Astra- 
galus Tragacantha. Some divers, particularly the Colymbus cristatus 
of Linnzeus swam near our ship, and different species of sea-gulls, 
particularly the Larus ridibundus, flew screaming along the shore. 
I observed on the beach different species of Confervee and Fuci. 

March 17.—Having visited the town of Abydos, and received some 
civilities from our consul, we ferried over to Sestos. I mounted 
the hill which commands the town, and had a distant view of 
Tenedos and the Straits, as well on the Asiatic as on the European 
side. The mountains of the Asiatic shore, rising higher than those of 
Europe, were still covered with snow: those of the latter were 
skirted with the Pinus pinea. The soil clayey, lightly covered with 
sand, but poorly cultivated, produced nearly the same plants which 
I had observed on the Asiatic shore, with the following which IT had 
not seen there : 

Daphne Tartonraira 
Anemone hortensis 
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Crocus vernus fl. luteo 
Cerastium pentandrum 
Fumaria spicata. 

I saw several cranes crossing in large, but regular companies from 
the Asiatic side to the European. Ina grove of Planes:in the out- 
skirts of Abydos, the Sturnus Cinclus was not unfrequent, of which I 
shot a male and female. 

March 18.— Our captain stopping to take in wine at the Dar- 
danelles, we went on shore at Abydos. Leaving the town, we 
walked along the banks of the Rhodius ; and penetrating three or 
four miles into the country we found it well cultivated with corn and 
vineyards. The Rhodius is a mean inconsiderable river, whose 
supplies at present were derived from the melting of the snow in the 
neighbouring mountains. Sand-banks here and there interrupted its 
course; and the sides were skirted with osiers, not yet in flower. 
The Ardea cinerea stalked majestically along its banks ; one of 
which I shot; and a small species of Motacilla, the M. trochilus, 
flew from willow to willow. 

March 19, — At seven in the morning we dropped down from 
Caragaria; at eight past by the Dardanelles ; and shortly after took 
in our captain, who had been to the custom-house to clear the ship. 
We sailed with a fresh breeze, passing Cape Janissary ; and were 
abreast, of the island of Tenedos, opposite to the ‘Trojan shore, at 
twelve o'clock. 

March 20.—At day break wewere off the north-west part of Mytilene; 
we coasted along the island the whole day with a fresh easterly wind ; 
and at sunset were between the main land of Asia and the northern 
extremity of Scio. 

March 22.—The wind had changed to the north in the course of 
yesterday ; and blew now from the east ; and threatened us with a fresh 
gale, which soon quickened into a storm. The sea ran very high ; 
lashed our vessel with relentless fury ; and we shipped the waves with 

sufficient frequency to alarm us. A considerable quantity of corn 
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belonging to the sailors was damaged by the entering of the sea- 
water. In vain we attempted to stretch over to the port of Mycone ; 
but having gained the entrance of the great Bogaz, between Samos 
and Nicaria, we were in some measure sheltered from the fury of the 
wind by the neighbouring mountains of Samos; these are of con- 
siderable height; one of them in the north-west extremity of the 
island was still covered with snow. The wind which had somewhat 
sunk at noon now rose upon us with greater fury than in the 
morning. The timidity of the captain had prevented us from carry- 
ing sufficient sail ; and at the approach of evening we found ourselves 
exposed to a wild sea with a furious wind. The sun set, and left us at 
some miles distance from a port on the Asiatic shore, whose mouth 
barricadoed with rocks rendered our entrance both difficult and uncer- 
tain. The wind whistled wildly along the ropes; confused the cry 
of the mariners; the steersman heard indistinctly the report from 
the shrouds; irregular flashes of lightning glimmered faintly before 
us; and with the white foam at the prow rendered the horrors of 
our situation visible. After some moments of uncertain existence, 
having passed several small rocks, we anchored in the evening at 
Karabaglar, about fifteen miles distant from Boudroun, the ancient 
Halicarnassus. 

March 23.—In the morning the wind blowing hard, with a great sea, 
we were prevented from going on shore. It moderated in the evening, 
and we launched the boat, and went to a few scattered houses on the 
beach, called by the sailors the Capudan’ Pasha’s watering place. 
Here a fountain of excellent water, a Turkish burying ground, and 
some white-washed buildings formed a picturesque scene. A rising 
hill on the left is commanded by an old castle, now in ruins, built 
by the Genoese. The mountains are composed of Griinstein (of 
which Nos. 1. and 2. are specimens); and near the beach we found 
great quantity of pumice. (No. 3.) I was surprised at the number of 


plants we observed in flower. 
CZ 
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March 24.— In the morning we went on shore, and coasting along the 
beach I collected towards the north point several plants, which I had 
not seen in my walk of the preceding day. We returned to the 
watering place over some low hills from which the ‘eye surveyed a 
rich highly cultivated vale planted with fig-trees. We shot a species 
of swallow, peculiar to the southern parts of Europe, the Hirundo 
melba; the Fringilla cyanocephalus, and the Strix passerina. 

March 27.—I went on shore to herborise ; on my return to the boat 
I found our sailors had been dragging the net; but had caught few 
fish. I observed the following species; Sparus Sargus, Chromis, 
Zeus Faber, and Mullus Barbatus. In our walk we noticed a species 
of Land Tortoise, Testudo Graeca*: and very frequent on the banks 
of a rivulet, Testudo lutaria; and we shot the female of the Tetrao 
rufus; and the Motacilla flava. In my different herborisations I 
collected the following plants. + 

March 28.— We got under weigh, and doubled Cape Petera. We ob- 
served some high mountains of Asia still covered with snow; and passed 
by at a considerable distance, on the Asiatic shore, Boudroun ; and 
stood for Cape Crio, which we were abreast of at seven o'clock. 
The following morning we were becalmed between the coast of Asia 
and the island of Rhodes; about mid-day a light breeze sprung up 
from the east ; as it was contrary, we put into Port Cavaliere on the 
Asiatic coast, where we dropt anchor at four in the afternoon. 
Craggy rocks of grey marble veined with white rising to a consider- 
able height walled in the shore ; the ruins of an ancient town, per- 
haps Cressa, and plots of cultivated ground, furnished a diversity of 
plants whose beauty was not less striking than their variety. 

March 30.—Our sailors having drawn the net early in the morning, 
caught a considerable quantity of the Corypheena Pompilus ; among 
the smaller fishes, I observed the Sygnathus Hippocampus, Typhle 


* The Testudo lutaria is sometimes eaten in Lent by the Christians of the East: but 
the Land Tortoise is preferred, as more wholesome. Russell’s Aleppo, ii. 222. — EK. 
+ A list of 182 plants is given in the MS. 
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and Acus; the Sparus Boops, Dentex, the Labrus Tulis, and the 
Murena Conger. Captain Emery walking among the ruins of the 
town, found a Porcupine’s quill, from which we imagined the Por- 
cupine was an inhabitant of this country. * There were also several 
species of the crab kind. 

March 31.— At seven o'clock in the morning we left the harbour of 
Port Cavaliere, and at ten anchored in that of Rhodes. After dinner we 
went with a letter from M. de Choiseul to the French consul ; as he 
was absent, his dragoman attended us in a walk through the town. 
The streets appeared almost deserted and forlorn ; the principal one, 
called the Knights’ Street, offered a melancholy view of the remains 
of those houses defended with so much bravery by their valorous 
‘tenants. The arms of several of these knights are observable on 
the walls; and the ruins of the grand master’s palace are covered 
with the golden Henbane. Leaving the town, we walked along the 
beach’ on the south-west side, and among the rocks, which were 
formed of a congeries of quartz pebbles cemented with ferruginous 
sand, we observed impressions of Serpula: not uncommon. 

April 1.— At five in the afternoon we raised our anchor. We saw 
under the shelter of the shore of Rhodes an immense number of 
Pelicans; this was probably a stage of repose in their way from 
Egypt, where Hasselquist informs us they winter. 

April 3.— Early in the morning we had a very distant view of Cyprus. 
Our sailors caught a small species of lark, the Alauda spinoletta of 
L., which probably lighted upon our vessel in its passage. We were 
becalmed in sight of Cyprus the whole of the next day. We shot 
the Charadrius spinosus flying near our ship; this singular bird 
Linneus makes mention of, as an inhabitant of Egypt ; Wheler saw 
it in Greece. We caught also two species of Motacilla, the sylvia 
and trochilus of Linnezeus. 


* The Porcupine is found in Syria, near Aleppo. Russell’s Aleppo, ii. 159. 
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April8.—We anchored in the bay of Larnaka in Cyprus; the 
consul being absent, we engaged lodgings at the house of Sr. Natali, 
an Italian, pleasantly situated on the beach at the Salines. 

April 9. —I walked out to botanise, along the eastern coast, and 
returned by Livadia. The crops of corn had been much hurt by 
hail and a severe winter; the orange groves or gardens were quite 
destroyed. 

April 10, 11. —Istaid at home that my painter might have time to 
design the plants collected in my walk to Livadia, and several birds 
that were shot by a Chasseur whom we had employed as a guide. 
Our situation at the Salines was one of the most favourable in the 
island for the botanist and ornithologist. Several little pools invited 
a number of Grallze to its neighbourhood. Near Larnaka was one of 
considerable extent, and the salt lake was scarcely a mile distant. 
Cyprus, situated between Asia and Africa, partakes of the production 
of both; sometimes: we noticed the birds and plants of Syria and 
Caramania; sometimes those of Egypt. Many of the Gralle we saw 
were probably birds of passage. 

April 12.— We made an excursion to the mountain of the Holy 
Cross. We passed by the aqueduct of Larnaka, and after four hours 
ride over an uneven plain enlivened with varieties of the Ranunculus 
Asiaticus, now in flower, we dined under a carob tree. Several little 
rivulets crossed the road, skirted with the Oleander. ‘These were 
frequented by the beautiful Merops apiaster, one of which we shot. 
Numerous Jack-daws burrowed in the holes of the free-stone rock near 
the rivulet; and the Roller, which after short flights pitched fre- 
quently before us, rivalled the Merops in the splendour of its colours. 
After dinner we lost our way in the mountains covered with the 
Pinus pinea; we arrived late at a hamlet belonging to the convent ; 
and about an hour distant from it. The ascent was steep and 
difficult; and the sun set soon after our arrival. Disappointed 
at finding the convent quite deserted, and no habitation being near, 
we resolved upon attempting an entrance by force. The different 


instruments we had brought with us for digging were employed ; 
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but without success. At length a Caloyer arrived with the key, and 
having opened the door of the church, we discovered some straw 
mattresses; these were drawn before the altar, and we lay down 
to repose. 

The mountain, a bluish grey argillaceous rock thinly covered with 
earth, furnished but a few plants; a species of Astragalus, which I 
do not find mentioned by Linnzus, called by the Greeks dygicxurles, 
grew in great abundance. I saw the Valeriana tuberosa, which is 
certainly the Mountain-nardus of Dioscorides, on the summit, with 
the Ziziphora capitata, and a species of Cucubalus and Thymus, 
neither of which I find described. On the walls of the convent I 
observed the golden Henbane growing plentifully. 

April 13.—At eight we left the convent ;. the Pinus pimea was 
less frequent as we advanced in our descent. I observed a new 
species of Gladiolus, G. montanus, and Thymus tragoriganum, 
frequent. Arrived at the bottom, we stopped at a village to refresh 
ourselves; we then passed through a more level country covered 
with different species of Cistus, the Onosma Orientalis, and Lithos- 
permum tenuiflorum. I observed among the scarcer plants the 
Brassica vesicaria and the Salvia ceratophylloides. Swarms of 
locusts in their larva state often blackened the road with their 
numbers, and threatened destruction to the crops of corn now 
almost ripe. Near the aqueduct we observed several hawks hunting 
in troops; Falco tinnunculus was the most frequent species in the 
island, called by the Greeks xv7fos. We shot two other species ; 
one with a blue tail, named Mavromati, and another, something like 
a buzzard, called @aancu. 

April 17. — We set off at eight in the morning for Famagusta ; 
after riding four hours through a rising plain we reached Armidia, 
a village pleasantly situated about half a mile from the sea. Near 
the road side I observed the Scabiosa prolifera, and a species. of 
Arum, unnoticed by Linneeus, called by the Greeks aygionoroxdoi, and 
a rare species of Linum with a red flower, the Linum viscosum of 
Linneus. The low hills round Armidia were covered with the Cistus 
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incanus now in flower. On the beach I gathered the Scorzonera 
Tingitana and a new species of Geranium. We shot also a bird of 
the Gralla kind, the Heematopus Ostralegus of L. After a ride of 
four hours over an extensive plain, we reached at sunset a small 
convent in the outskirts of Famagusta. 

April 18.— Early in the morning we walked to Famagusta, a 
melancholy place now almost depopulated: in the time of the 
Venetians the fairest city in the island; and renowned for the brave 
defence they made in it against the infidels. The lines of the forti- 
fication which are very considerable are still sufficient to show the 
extent and former strength of this place: they are now suffered by 
the Turks to moulder away in ruins. Some cannon, with the arms 
of Venice, were lying dismounted on the ramparts; the Lieutenant 
of the fortress pointed to them with an air of triumph. In the 
enceinte grew among the rubbish the Aloe vera, the Iris Ger- 
manica, and Florentina in great abundance. Leaving the fortress 
we passed through the streets now deserted, a melancholy picture 
of Turkish desolation; the gateway by which we returned to the 
convent was paved with cannon balls. At noon after a ride of five 
hours we arrived at Upsera. About a mile from Famagusta, we 
observed some small lakes to our right and left: these were fre- 
quented by different species of Gralla: we had shot the Ardea 
alba, which flew over the convent, in the morning. “The desolation 
we had observed at Famagusta extended itself along the country we 
now traversed. We passed by the mouldering ruins of several 
Greek villages, and slept at a Greek cottage at Upsera. This like 
other villages we had passed seemed by the desertion of its inha- 
bitants to be hastening to ruin: it was pleasantly situated on the 
side of a hill: a fertile vale stretched beneath it, bounded by the 
approaching mountains of Antiphoniti. 

April 19.— At eight in the morning we left Upsera, and passing 
through the vale below, gradually ascended into the mountain of 
Antiphoniti. At noon we arrived at the convent, most romantically 
situated, having a view of the sea and a distant sight of the high 


LIGNUM RHODIUM. jbl 


land of Caramania. I was come here on the authority of Pococke 
to see the Lignum Rhodium ; this the Greeks called Xylon Effendi. 
The Hegoumenos of the convent, a very old man, offered himself as 
my conductor, and leading me a few paces below the convent into a 
garden now covered with rubbish, pointed out a tree which on ex- 
amination I found to be the Liquidambar Styraciflua. The trunk of 
it was much hacked, and different bits had been carried off by the 
curious and superstitious, as an ornament to their cabinets and 
churches. This was probably the same tree that Pococke had * seen. 
To ascertain the Lignum Rhodium has been much wished by the 
naturalists. An American tree growing in the swamps of Virginia 
seems to have little claim to be considered as that which should pro- 
duce it. The name of Xylon Effendi and the tradition of the con- 
vent testify the reputation in which this tree had long been held in 
the island; it was probably at first introduced by the Venetians 
during their possession of it. I could not discover, either from 
observation or enquiry, that it was to be found in any other part of 
Cyprus; nor do I recollect that the Styrax liquidambar has been 
mentioned by any botanist as an oriental tree. Whether the 
Lignum Rhodium: of the shops is the wood of this tree, or not, I 
am doubtful; the Aspalathus primus of Dioscorides I think is 
certainly the Lignum Rhodium of the ancients ; he describes it as a 
thorny shrub, probably a species of Spartium, which the Cypriotes 
still call Aspalathi; his Aspalathus secundus, which also grows in the 
island, is certainly the Spartium spinosum. The Pinus pinea, the 
Cypress, the Andrachne are the principal trees that grow in this 
mountainous track. In the crevices of the rocks I found a few 
curious plants, Scutellaria peregrina, Ononis Ornithopodioides, 
Polygala Monsp.; and a species of Valeriana + with an undivided 
leaf, which seems distinct from Val. Calcitrapa. In the environs of 


* See a paper in the Linnean Transactions, (read Feb. 1815,) respecting the Lignum 
Rhodium of Pocoeke, by the President. 
+ Valeriana orbiculata of Flora G. F. 31. 
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‘the cloister we shot two species of Loxia; one which I have called 
L. Varia; the other L. Cinerea. 

April 20. — At eleven we left the convent of Antiphoniti and 
descended the mountain to the sea-coast. In our journey I observed 
the Papaver somniferum with a small blue flower growing in great 
abundance: the plant which we find sometimes in waste ground and 
in corn-fields in England has probably escaped there from the 
garden. We now coasted along the shore, rocky, and much in- 
dented. I here observed several curious plants, Arenaria Cerignensis, 
Scabiosa Cerignensis, Cheiranthus littoreus, Teucrium Creticum. 

Leaving the shore, we entered into a more difficult tract of 
country called Bel Paese; a ridge of mountains running from north 
to south, terminated some rising hills, which, sloping towards the 
sea, were richly cultivated with corn. Near Cerignes, where we 
arrived rather late in the evening, I discovered a beautiful species of 
Salvia, S. Cerignensis. 

April 21.— Having employed the morning in drawing, and put- 
ting our plants in paper; we rode out after dinner to the monastery 
of Lapasis, a fine remain of an old Gothic structure. In the court 
below was a sarcophagus; but of bad workmanship. We were 
told, that on the summit of the mountains to the left of Lapasis 
were the ruins of an ancient temple: our guides who had excited 
our curiosity refused to satisfy it, by risking their mules on the 
steep road which led to them. Captain E. and myself attempted on 
foot to reach the summit of this distant mountain. The sun shone 
with uncommon force ; nor did the least breeze mitigate the fervour 
of its rays. After a very hot and fruitless walk, we came back, 
finding the summit too distant to reach it, and return before night. 
We joined our companions at the monastery of Lapasis, situated in 
a beautiful recess, surrounded by corn-fields and vineyards, and 
shaded by trees, whose foliage is kept green by several purling 
rills, that watered the environs of this romantic spot. I collected a 
few plants in this excursion: the Hedysarum saxatile grew on the 
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mountain; and the Styrax officinale was frequent in the hedges 
near the monastery. 

April 22. — We left Cerignes at nine, a paltry town with a port, 
which carries on a small commerce with Caramania: we passed the 
mountains of Bel Paese by a narrow defile; on the sides of which 
grew the Moluccella fruticosa; descending, we entered the plains of 
Messaria ; and about two arrived at Nicosia. On the mountains we 
observed several large birds which our guides told us were Eagles, 
"Aerds; I was not so fortunate as to procure one of them during my 
stay in the island; but from their flight I should suppose them to 
be Vultures; near Nicosia, I observed the Salvia Argentea. In the 
evening, we visited a small convent of Spanish friars, under the 
protection of France and Spain; and slept at the house of the 
Danish dragoman, for whom we had brought a letter. 

April 23.— The governor of the island being informed of my 
arrival, sent a message, that he wished to see me; he was a vener- 
able old Turk, with no other complaint than that of age, and its 
companion, debility and loss of appetite. He received me with 
great politeness: our ambassador, Sir R. Ainslie, had procured me 
letters for him. Having felt his pulse, and prescribed for his com- 
plaint, he offered us his firman ; and ordered his dragoman to 
prepare a magnificent dinner. A Gazelle, a species of Capra 
called by the Greeks, Ayoewo * was brought to me for my painter to 
take a drawing of. I was assured it was an inhabitant of Mount 
Troas ; though this animal had been sent to the Governor as a 
present from the coast of Syria. There was nothing in the palace 
which indicated the magnificence and dignity of the Governor of so 
large and rich an island; but unfortunately for Cyprus, it is the 
appanage of the Grand Vizier ; who obliges the Governor by mea- 
sures the most oppressive to remit an annual revenue much ex- 
ceeding the force and strength of its inhabitants under the present 


* Probably ’Ayeius. Ayelwing AxGia, xa awyoss. Ano.de N. Th. in Du C. vy. A. — E. 
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distressing circumstances.* ‘I'he poor Greeks pay a charatch of 
forty or fifty piastres ; and annual emigrations of large numbers are 
the consequence of this oppressive despotism. The Greeks have at 
first, perhaps, from necessity been induced to practise some low 
tricks of lying and knavery ; and. from frequent repetition, these 
may at length have become habitual among many of them. One of 
our guides had secretly made an agreement with a Turk, that two 
of our horses should carry his corn to Larnaka; tempted to this 
dishonest proceeding with the hopes of gaining a few paras. Had I 
mentioned the circumstance to the Governor, the poor fellow would 
have lost his head; I hinted it only to the dragoman, who imme- 
diately sent an officer to inform him, he should answer for his 
conduct in the most exemplary manner, in case of any further com- 
plaint from us. The fellow frightened became, from the most ob- 
stinate, the most docile creature in the world on our journey to 
Mount Troas. 

Onr dinner was served after the Turkish fashion ; a great variety of 
dishes well dressed, gave us a favourable idea of the Turkish 
cookery, and the Governor’s hospitality. I had counted thirty-six, 
when the dragoman made us an apology for the badness of the 
dinner; and that he had not assistance enough to prepare it. The 
Governor expressed an anxious wish that I should see the medicine 
prepared, which I had prescribed for him, expressing a great want 
of confidence in his physician at Larnaka. Upon my making my 
promise to him, and wishing that it might relieve him, all the 
persons in waiting exclaimed, Ish Allah. + It was late when we left 


* A curious and forcible contrast presents itself to us, when we read the accounts of 
the modern poverty and wretchedness of Cyprus, and the following passage of Ammianus 
Marcellinus : — “ Tanta tamque multiplici fertilitate abundat rerum omnium eadem Cyprus, 
ut nullius externi indigens adminiculi viribus a fundamento ipso caringze ad supremos 
usque carbasos eedificet onerariam navem, omnibusque armamentis instructam mari 
committat.” — FE. 
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+ Properly, In Sha Allah, * If God will.” ’Eay é Kueros deayon. James, iv. 15. 
Breviter, Ish Allah. — From Mr, Usko. 
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Nicosia, and after eight hours we arrived at our lodgings at the 
Salines. 

April 27. — We set out on an excursion to Mount Troas. Leav- 
ing the Salines of Larnaka, we passed through a vale in which were 
some ruins at a place called Cetti; being alarmed at the appearance 
of a thunder storm, we stopped at a small village, Magado, to dine, 
four hours from Larnaka. In our way to Mouni, I observed the 
Linum Nodiflorum, and shot a beautiful species of Fringilla with a 
yellow breast, and a black head, called by the Greeks Yxapberis, 
this bird sings delightfully, rivalling the Nightingale in its note; 
we observed it frequently in the evening perched on the top of some 
bush. or tree. 

April 28. — We left Mouni eleven hours from Larnaka, and after 
four hours’ ride arrived at Limesol. On the road we passed the 
ruins of the ancient Amathus ; I observed the Scabiosa Syriaca 
growing among the corn, and on the sea-sand a species of Anchusa: 
Limesol is an inconsiderable town, frequented only on account of 
its corn, and the neighbourhood to the vineyards of La Comman- 
deria. The bay is deeper than that of Larnaka, and ships approach 
nearer the shore to take in their lading. Our vice-consul, a Greek, 
treated us handsomely; and uncommon for a Greek, lodged us in 
his house without making a bill. At Nicosia, the Danish dragoman 
brought in a most shameful charge for a supper, to which he him- 
self had invited us. We here found our companion Mr. Hawkins, 
who had been to Soulea, and the Panagia of Cicci. 

April 29. — At seven we left Limesol ; having travelled two hours 
in a plain, we passed a little rivulet ; the country was covered with 
Cistus and Mastic; among these we heard the frequent. call of the 
Francoline. Having ‘crossed the rivulet, we entered into a wild 
mountainous country, and stopped to dine at a Turkish fountain, 
five hours from Limesol. After dinner, we soon entered into a more 
cultivated district: the sides of the hills were planted with vine- 
yards; little brooks watered the vales below, which were sown with 
corn, yet green. The mountains of Troados covered with the Pinus 
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pinea stretched themselves out, and terminated the vale. I observed 
the Styrax tree frequent in the hedges; and the Anagyris foetida 
in the outskirts of the villages. At sun-set we arrived at the 
convent of the Holy Cross: this is regarded as the second mon- 
astery in the island, and was probably more flourishing under the 
pious care of Maria Theresa. It is situated in a Greek village, where 
we observed an appearance of greater affluence than in most of 
those we had yet seen. Mountains are indeed generally the last 
retreats of liberty. 

April 30.— At seven we set off from the convent of the Holy 
Cross for Troados. Our road led us through a steep tract of country, 
well wooded. The Pinus pinea, the Quercus Ilex, and Arbutus An- 
drachne covered the higher part of the mountain; in the vales below 
grew the plane, the Cretan maple, the black poplar, the white willow, 
and the alder. After two hours of very difficult road, we arrived at the 
convent of ‘Troados; a Greek Papas, whom we had taken as a guide 
to conduct us to the snow on the summit of the mountain, brought 
us to this miserable cloister. As we were now told it was impossible 
to reach the snow, and return, we passed our day with much disap- 
pointment at the convent. I picked up but few plants: Smyrnium 
perfoliatum, Imperatoria Ostruthium, Alyssum campestre, Cheiran- 
thus Cyprius ; and among the rocks, Euphorbia Myrsinites, and Tur- 
ritis glabra. We discovered the jay by hoarse screams, hopping 
among the branches of the Pinus pinea; and we shot the Parus ater, 
picking the buds of the fruit-trees below the convent ; and the Mus- 
cicapa atricapillasbusily employed in catching the flies. 

May i. — Having taken a goat-herd for our guide, at seven we 
began our ascent from the convent. After two hours’ climbing with 
our mules over steep and dangerous precipices, we arrived at the 
summit, where we found a small quantity of snow lying on the north- 
east side: the pine-tree and the cypress grew on the heights with the 
Cretan Berbery. The mountain, composed of griinstein, with large 
pieces of hornblend, and but slightly covered with earth, disappointed 
my botanical expectations. A species of Fumaria, an Arabis, A. pur- 
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purea, with the Crocus vernus growing near the snow, were almost 
all the plants I observed on the mountain. We now descended 
rapidly over rocks of serpentine veined with amianth, and in three 
hours arrived at the bottom. The trunks of the old pine-trees were 
covered with the Lichen purpuraceus. 

We now entered the vale of Soulea, the most beautiful we had yet 
seen in the island; well watered and richly cultivated. Green mea- 
dows contrasted with the corn now ripe, hamlets shaded with mul- 
berry-trees, and healthy peasantry busily employed with their harvest, 
and the care of their silk-worms, enlivened the scenery. Having tra- 
velled two hours in this delightful vale, I stopped at a Greek village. 
My guide conducted me to the house of the Papas ; a bed was pre- 
pared for me in the vacant part of a chamber, where silk-worms were 
kept. In a little morass, in passing through the vale, I had picked 
up the Lobelia setacea, and Pinguicula crystallina. My draughts- 
man stopping to sketch these plants was the cause of my losing my 
companion, who slept at a neighbouring monastery. 

May 2. — We left the village at six ; the country now became more 
barren; the hills were covered with the Cistus Creticus, from which 
they collect the Ladanum *: some land was sown with corn; but this 
was almost devoured by the locusts, which had now their wings, and 
flew in swarms destroying every green plant. No vegetable escaped 
their ravages, except some prickly cartilaginous plants of the thistle 
tribe. After five hours we arrived at Peristeroani, where I found my 
companions waiting forme. I had collected some grasses in my road ; 
Poa aurea, Cynosurus durus, and Avena Cypria. Leaving Periste- 
roani, we travelled over a plain for five hours, and at sun-set arrived 
at the convent of the Archangel, at a small distance from Nicosia. 


* « Tadanum is extracted from a species of rock-rose, and gathered in Greece ; in the 
islands of the Archipelago, in Crete and Cyprus. Among other preservatives from the 
plague, Ladanum is used; an aromatic substance, which heat softens and renders more 
odoriferous: they smell to it from time to time, and especially when they fear any dan- 
gerous emanations.” Olivier. Cistus Ladan. is the Kicrov #805 Aydwy of Diosc. See 
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Near the convent I observed the coriander and the garden-cress grow- 
ing wild among the corn. 

May 3.— At seven we left the convent of the Archangel, and after 
a ride of eight hours through an undulated plain arrived at our lodg- 
ings at the Salines; near Agios Georgios we observed immense beds 
of petrified oysters *, Pectines, and Balani. Our chasseur shot a very 
rare bird of the Tetrao kind, T. Alchata, called by the Greeks 
mapdaros. | This is a bird of passage, visiting the island in the spring 
and retiring in the autumn. We shot also on this plain the stone 
curlew, Charadrius Oedicnemus. 


CHAP. II. 


( Sail for Rhodes ; anchor near Bafo; the Diamond Hills. — Use of the Leaves of Cistus 
Monspeliensis. — Departure from Cyprus ; land on the Coast of Asia Minor. — Testudo 
Greca, Testudo Lutaria, Rana Esculenta. — Arrival at Rhodes. — The Island of Lero ; 
active Labours of the Peasantry.— Patmos; Dress and Appearance of the Women; 
Birds. — Island of Stenosa ; Plants. — Beautiful Species of Scarus caught off the Island. 
— The Lunaria of Tournefort. — Argentiera ; Lead, Copper, and Iron Ores. — Sail for 
Athens ; singular Appearance of an Eclipse of the Sun. 


May 8.— At six in the evening, embarked on board the Providence, 
a small vessel, for Rhodes. There were upwards of twenty passen- 
gers, ‘Turks and Greeks, from different parts of the Levant; a Latin 
bishop, from the environs of Mount Libanus, after being six years 
patriarch of the Maronites, had been dethroned by the cabals of his 
brethren, and was now on board, with a chaplain and interpreter, on 


* « A quelques milles de Nicosie,” says Le Brun, “ il y a une petite montagne, qui 
nest que d’huitres petrifiés.” See his description of them, vol. iii. p. 376. — E. 

+ Found also in Syria, and called by the natives of Aleppo, Kata. See a plate and 
description of this bird in Russell’s Aleppo, ii. 194.— E. 
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the way to Rome, hoping by the interference of the Pope to be re- 
instated in the patriarchate. 

May 11. — We anchored about eight in the morning, about five 
miles to the east of Bafo. The town now presents a melancholy 
ruin; few of the houses being inhabited. In walking through it, we 
entered the inclosure of a modern Greek church, where we discovered 
three pillars of the most beautiful Egyptian granite: at four feet from 
the ground, they measured ten feet four inches in circumference ; and 
from the present surface, which evidently had been much raised, 
fifteen feet in height. At the distance of about forty yards were two 
smaller pillars; one of them was fluted. This was probably the site 
of an ancient temple of Venus: near it stood the ruins of a small 
Gothic chapel, probably Venetian. From Bafo we passed over some 
fields to a beautiful village called Iftinia, where the Governor of the 
district resided. We produced our firman; and his dragoman, full 
of promises, offered his services. The bishop, who had been informed 
of my arrival, wished to consult me. Like the Governor, I found 
him with no other complaint than that of old age and a weakened vis 
vita. We were offered pipes, and entertained with coffee, liqueurs, 
and perfumes. From Iftinia we walked to what our guide called the 
Diamond Hill: these diamonds we found to be nothing but common 
quartz crystal. Hence we descended to the beach, to some ruins 
under ground. We found there several buildings; and from the 
architecture we were led to suppose them catacombs, or repositories 
for the dead. They occupied a very considerable tract of ground ; 
and offer a curious and interesting field ‘of research to the antiquary. 
On removing some stones, I discovered two species of lizards; the 
Lacerta Chalcides, and Lacerta Turcica: on the sand I observed the 
Sea Eryngo, the Sea Samphire, and the Prickly Cichorium: the 
Silene fruticosa, the Cyclamen Cyprium, and the Ruta graveolens 
grew on the rocks: on the road from Bafo to Iftinia, and upon rub- 
bish ground on the outskirts of the town, the Aloe vera, the Semper- 
vivum arboreum, and the Physalis somnitera: the Galium Cyprium 
on the diamond rocks: the Crucianella Aigyptiaca, the Teucrium 
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pseudo-chamedrys, and the Teucrium pseudo-polium on the plain 
below. It was late when I returned to the ship, where I found a 
Turk, to whom I had offered a suitable reward, waiting for me, with 
a specimen of the formidable Kov¢g.. 

May 12.— We went on shore, and after waiting three hours at 
Iftinia for horses, set off at eleven on an excursion to Fontana 
Amorosa. Riding three hours through a fine cultivated corn country 
we crossed a rivulet, and dined under an olive tree; among the corn 
I had observed the Bupleurum semicompositum and Ruta linifolia. 
After dinner our road led us over a rough steep mountain whose 
sides were cultivated with corn; we then traversed a stony plain, and 
in three hours’ time arrived at a large Greek village. We now 
descended towards the beach, having a view of the distant coast of 
Caramania. The Cistus Monspeliensis was frequent on different parts 
of the road: the leaves of this species are used by the Cypriots as a 
substitute for the Mulberry leaf: we met frequently with peasants 
conveying home horse loads of this plant for their silk worms. 
After riding for some time in the dark, we arrived at Poli; the Aga 
of the village, a venerable man, received us with much politeness, 
and having spread before us a frugal repast of Yaourt and rice milk, 
he left us and retired to his Harem. 

May 13.— At six we set out for Fontana Amorosa, which our 
guides informed us was little more than an hour distant from Poli. 
We descended towards the coast ; and passing near the shore by a 
narrow and difficult road, and having turned a considerable moun- 
tain, arrived in four hours ata small spring: this we were informed 
was the famous Fontana Amorosa, which had so greatly excited our 
curiosity. Among the stones of a ruined village we observed the 
Lacerta Stellio, the same which Tournetort had found among the 
ruins of Delos; and on the sides of the mountain I gathered the 
Centaurea Behen, and the Cynara acaulis, and the Thapsia foeni- 
culifolia; and under the shade of some trees hanging over a rivulet 
the Osmunda Cypria. Our guides, who had contrived to mislead us, 
after eight hours brought us back to Poli; they now refused to set 
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forward for Bafo, alleging, their horses were tired. The Aga of 
Poli was absent when we came back: and a black slave supposing 
us hungry brought a bundle of bean stalks, and threw them down 
before us, saying, there was something to eat. As we had promised 
our captain to return, we continued our journey with our guides. 
The little owl, Strix Passerina, heoted mournfully among the rocks ; 
and at sun-set, we were left in an unknown and dangerous country. 
We arrived at a Greek village about an hour from Poli in the dusk 
of the evening; and the Papas having furnished us with a guide, 
we travelled all night, and reached the shore of Bafo at day- 
break. 

May 14.— We embarked at six in the morning: on the 21st 
we passed Cape Chelidoni, and immediately after, were becalmed 
at a small distance off the bay of Myra; about twelve, we came to 
anchor in the bay ; and went on shore in a Greek boat. The sides 
of the mountain skirted a sandy vale; part of which was covered 
with’a river now almost stagnant: here I collected several plants I 
had not noticed in Cyprus. We killed a beautiful species of Coluber, 
which I have called Coluber Caramaniensis: I observed a great 
number of rock pigeons, Columba Oenas rupestris. In the evening we 
raised the anchor and set sail. 

May 22.—We sprung our bowsprit and were obliged to put 
before the wind; at twelve we dropped our anchor in the bay of 
Finica. 

May 23. —I went on shore to botanise. An aqueduct to the left 
continued for five miles into the interior of the country. We saw 
several scattered hamlets, whose inhabitants, living a wandering 
pastoral life, had retired mto the mountains to milk their goats, and 
make their cheese. A rich fertile vale was watered by the * Limyrus. 
The Pomegranate, glowing with its scarlet colours, ornamented. the 
thicket ; while the Vitis Labrusca, stretching over the rivulet, per- 


* For the situation of Myra, and the Limyrus, see Beaufort’s Caramania.— E. 
Bez 
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fumed the air with the most fragrant odours. Oranges and lemons 
grew in wild luxuriance ; crowded around the house of the untutored 
peasant ; and in vain solicited his art to prune and improve them, 
Fatigued with our walk we sought a retreat under a spreading plane; 
the Limyrus glided softly at our feet; a singular grotesque view of 
a Caramanian cottage heightened the scenery. I returned highly 
satisfied with my walk, and richly laden with curious plants. We 
met the Testudo Greeca frequently on the road side, and the Testudo 
Lutaria with the Rana Esculenta in the little rivulet which watered 
the plain: we heard the Potamida frequently, flying on the banks of 
the Limyrus; but it artfully concealed itself from our view. It was 
late in the evening before we returned to our vessel. 

May 28.— We dropped anchor in the port of Rhodes at five in 
the morning, and went on shore to visit the French consul; in the 
afternoon I walked out to botanise; among the rocks to the west of 
the town we observed a Pelican. Though the season for botanising 
was too far advanced for the lower grounds, I yet picked up several 
curious plants, among some corn not yet reaped, which skirted 
some hills about three miles distant from the town; in the valleys 
beneath, and among the briars on the margin of the fields. . The 
port of Rhodes is much frequented; it supplies however a few 
articles only of commerce; among these are oranges and lemons ; 
the best I recollect to have seen. ‘The limes were abundant ; and 
we bought a basket full of them, paying only a para for thirty. 

May 29. — The morning was employed in embarking our baggage 
on board of the boat which we had engaged to carry us to Canea: 
our intention was to have sailed early, but we were detained partly 
in waiting for the arrival of the Sou Basha or officer of the customs, 
and partly for the leave of the Aga, who was sleeping at his 
villa some distance from the town. We sailed at nine o'clock ; 
the wind being westerly we tacked over towards the coast of Asia, 
and working along the shore dropped anchor at Port Cavaliere at 
three in the afternoon. This place that six weeks since appeared a 
beautiful garden enamelled with some of the most curious plants of 
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the East now presented a dry surface, and furnished me only with 
the opportunity of collecting some seeds from the parched skeletons 
of those plants which I had formerly collected in flower. On my 
return from fishing, one of our Greek sailors met me on the beach 
with some Scari, which he had caught among the rocks. Our 
classical curiosity was much raised to taste a dish which held so 
distinguished a place with the ancient Greek and Roman epicures * : 
we found the Scarus better flavoured than most of the species of 
Labrus, though not superior to the huge Rhombus, or the spotted 
Mureena. 

May 30. — Rowed out of Port Cavaliere at day-break, the wind 
still contrary in the channel of Rhodes. During the afternoon,: we 
stood along the western coast of the island of Symi, and at sun-set 
anchored in a small creek on the Asiatic shore. 

May 31. — We doubled Cape Crio at nine, and were soon after 
becalmed; at mid-day we-passed by the island of Cos, directing our 
course to Lero; in the port of which we anchored in the evening. 

June 1.—-I walked out at day-break to botanise; the corn-fields 
and the crevices of the hills furnished me with some curious plants. 
The port of Lero is singularly beautiful, walled in with picturesque 
rocks; on these stand the mouldering ruins of some old fortifications, 
above which is placed the town. A peasantry lively and active, now 
busied with their harvest, furnished a pleasing contrast to the wild 
and desolate scenery we had lately left on the Asiatic shore. At 
eight, quitting Lero with a fair wind, after four hours’ sail we arrived 
at Patmos. 

We walked out to examine the island ¢: leaving the road which 
led from the port to the town, we turned to the right to a salt pool, 
where we shot the Scolopax Glottis, called here Soueli. In climbing 


* Non me Lucrina juverint conchylia, 
Magisve Rhombus aut Scari. — Hor. — E. 
+ An account of some: recent discoveries made in Patmos by Mr. Whittington is 
given in.an extract from his journal, printed at the end of this division of Dr. Sib- 
thorp’s tour. 
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the rocks above the salt pool we killed two species of serpent ; one 
having a back waved with black on a greyish ground, and a flattened 
head, appeared to have all the marks of a species highly venomous. 
The islanders called it 9:1, corrupted from o¢¢; another, which 
from its long slender form, I judged to be perfectly innocent, they 
called caérra, or arrow, from the manner in which it shoots or darts 
itself; we were told of a third species zopdoxoroyes ; this was repre- 
sented to us as of enormous size; we were not however able to find 
it. From these rocks we passed over to the monastery of the 
Apocalypse, where we were shown a dark church with a chancel or 
cell excavated in the rock, crowned by the monastery of St. John. 
Having waited on the Hegoumenos, and admired the extensive view 
which we commanded from its height, we descended to the house of 
an Italian physician, an itinerant empiric; he showed us some 
ancient medals and precious stones. In walking through the town, 
we were much struck with the beauty of the women. A form 
sufficiently elegant, and a black sparkling eye heightened the charms 
of a fair complexion; and we seemed to trace in these Grecian 
beauties the charms which her poets in the better days of Greece 
have described with so much warmth. ‘Tournefort accuses these 
nymphs of want of address in putting on their fard; ‘at present 
however they have greatly improved their art; and the few who we 
observed to be painted were much more skilful than the Parisian 
matrons in laying on their pigments. Patmos, like most of the Greek 
islands at this season of the year, presented a brown sun-burnt 
surface, forbidding the botanist to hope for a plentiful harvest. 
Notwithstanding its arid state I still discovered a few scarce 
plants. 

June 2.— Tempestuous weather, with a strong blustering north 
wind, detained us in the port of Patmos. We walked out after 
dinner ; and near the beach observed the Pelecanus Onocrotalus ; we 
shot a species of Sterna, S. Hirundo. The island furnishes a very 
inconsiderable number of land birds ; some of the swallow tribe and 
the wheat-ear were almost the only small birds we saw in the island ; 
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the Partridge, the rock Pigeon, the hooded Crow, and the little Owl, 
were the only larger land birds. 

June 3. — We walked to the convent of St. John to visit a learned 
monk whose name was Gregorio Zeno: he understood the ancient 
Greek, and had a large library for a man in his situation. Among 
the botanical works he showed me an old copy of Paul of Aigina and 
Matthiolus’s Commentary on Dioscorides. He furnished me with 
the Greek names and superstitious uses of several of the plants of 
the islands. 

June 5. — We left Patmos, and arrived by the force of our oars at 
Stenosa. I observed a sea bird flying near the surface of the water, 
and seldom settling ; the sailors called it Myx. 

June 6. — The island is very rocky, but furnished a variety of 
curious plants: among these I observed the Achillea A%gyptiaca 
described by Tournefort, one of the most frequent plants in the 
island, now in flower. During my herborisation the Greeks had 
caught a beautiful sort of Scarus, of a fine blood-red colour, and a 
golden spot a little above the caudal fin; its form was that of the 
species which I have described taken on the shore of Cyprus; but 
the one was of an uniform dusky green; the other glowed with a deep 
red. My draughtsman has fortunately made a drawing of it, while 
the colours were yet vivid. In sailing out of the harbour, I ob- 
served the Brassica Graeeca growing on a little islet in the mouth of 
it. I landed to gather it, and picked up several curious plants which 
grew near the same spot. 

June 7.— We stood over for Naxia, where we put into a small 
creek to look for water ; but not finding any we changed our course ; 
we turned back to a bay where fortunately we discovered a well. 
We here killed a serpent, whose eyes were singularly small, called by 
the Greeks Tuphlites: this we were told was a species highly 
venomous; and that the bite of it would prove fatal to a man in a few 
hours. We killed also a small species of lizard, whose back was of a deep 
green ; and I saw another, the Lacerta Aurea of Linnzus. I picked 
up some few plants, and collected several seeds: among the plants 
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were the following: — Lycium barbarum, Amygdalus communis 
spinosa, Allium parviflorum, Sonchus Greecus, Cynara Greeca, 
Silene Greeca. 

June 8. — As I anxiously wished to determine whether the Lunaria 
of Tournefort was not a distinct species from the genus Cheiranthus, 
where Linnzus has arranged it, I prevailed on our Carabokiri to put 
back to Caloyero, where I had found it abundantly in seed the pre- 
ceding year. We sailed from Naxia at day-break; at eight we 
arrived at Caloyero, laid down in the maps as Antichero: we 
found the Lunaria in great abundance, but unfortunately at present 
in seed. The heights of the rocks, and the cavities formed by them, 
gave me hopes of finding some late flowering plants on the eastern 
side. I embarked on board of our boat, and was carried to that 
part. The wind blew fresh from the island; and we were nearly 
overset in the attempt ; however, getting under the cover of a rock, 
we with difficulty made good our landing. I spent two hours in 
coasting along the island; and examined it with the greatest 
attention ; but though I found some thousand plants I could not 
meet with a single specimen in flower. At eleven we left Antichero, 
and in an hour made the island of Nio. It was our intention to 
steer directly for Crete, but a considerable swell of the sea coming 
on, obliged us to put into a harbour on the south extremity of 
Nio. 

June 9.— We sailed at one in the morning: a calm, with a great 
swell coming on in the night, prevented us from making much 
progress ; at eight we changed our course, and stood for Sikino, 
where we landed about ten o’clock on the beach, near a chapel 
dedicated to Saint John. The fatigue of my walk in Caloyero, and 
my sleep disturbed during the night by the great swell of the sea, 
with the extreme heat of the day, brought on a considerable degree 
of fever. Before dinner I had collected from a peasant the names 
of several plants growing round the chapel ; and it was my intention 
with this untaught botanist to have made an herborisation after 
dinner, but my fever increasing prevented me. I ordered my bed 
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to be brought on shore, and having laid it before the altar in the 
chapel, reposed tolerably until midnight, when our Carabokyri 
pressed our departure for Candia. 

June 11. — We sailed over to Argentiera, where we anchored at 
twelve: the next day, being much indisposed, I remained on shore 
in my tent. My draughtsman walked out to collect some seeds with 
Captain Emery, who returned with a few specimens of lead ore. 
We met with some of copper and iron, with manganese and dendrites 
beautifully formed from it. We discovered the two species of 
Cimolian earth * mentioned by the ancients ; amethysts, and other 
curious fossils. I gathered the seeds of several annual plants, and 
found some few in flower; though the season now far advanced 
prevented me from making a large collection. 

June 14.— At seven o'clock we rowed out of Argentiera to a 
small island with a monastery upon it; among the rocks I observed 
the solitary sparrow, and on the higher part of the island, the Stone 
Curlew, Charadrius cedicnemus, which seemed to make it its breed- 
ing-place. The rock opposite to Monastery Island was covered with 
the Medicago Arborea, and near the sea I picked up a new species 
of Statice. At eleven o’clock we crossed over to the N. E. point of 
Milo, where we observed great quantities of Cimolian earth. At 
two in the afternoon, the wind coming more easterly, we put off for 
the island of Candia. It soon sunk into a perfect calm, and we 
rowed back to Argentiera. 

June 15.— The wind continuing contrary, we changed our plan 
of voyage ; and determined to proceed to Athens. In the evening 
we were becalmed off Siphanto. An eclipse of the sun was singu- 


* The following remark, relating to this earth, is taken from Brogniart, Mineralogie, i. 
Pee woo re Les anciens, employoient cette Argile a ,dégraisser les étoffes ; les habitans 
s’en servent encore a présent pour cet usage et elle leur tient lien de savon pour laver le 
linge. Mr. Hawkins en a rapporte de cette ile; il a constaté qu’elle blanchissoit les 
étoffes, aussi bien que la meilleure terre 4 foulon. Mr. Klaproth a analysé les échantillons 
que lui a remis ce voyageur ; il y a trouvé, silice 0.63; alumine, 0.23: oxide de ter, 
0.01; Eau, 0.12.” — E. 
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larly beautiful: it seemed to expand itself; then sinking gradually 
in the middle to push out from its sides two horns; these rapidly 
diminished, and appeared like two tapers burning out. We observed 
it at a quarter before eight by our watches. * 
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Jury 25.— We left the promontory of Sunium at one in the morn- 
ing, and having tacked frequently between the main land of Attica 
and Long Island, we anchored at four in the afternoon in Port 
Mandri, anciently Thoricys, now Therico. Among some low 
Mastic trees, we observed the ruins of a temple; and in the plain 
below, the remains of the ancient town. I walked out with my 
gun, and shot a small species of Motacilla. ‘The water being brackish, 
we crossed over to Macronesi: this place is uninhabited except by a 
few goat-herds, who receive an uncertain subsistence from the neigh- 
bouring islands. Among the rocks I observed the Wild Pigeon, 
and the Cornish Chough, but no small birds, except the Wheat-Ear, 
the most common bird through Greece and the Archipelago. The 


* Dr. S. and Mr. Hawkins arrived at Athens, June the 19th; from this place several 


excursions were made to the neighbouring parts of the continent of Greece. See the 
first volume of this work. 
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Conyza candida, the Stzehelina dubia, the Verbascum Grzecum, 
grew high among the rocks. 

July 29. — We made different tacks during the preceding days, 
between the main land of Attica and the’ Island of Negropont: 
the gale increasing obliged us to lower down our main-sail, and 
with a small square sail to run before the wind. We now lost way 
considerably, and with difficulty gained a small port on the coast 
of Attica: called Seraphina. 

July 30.— The storm continuing, we remained the whole day 
under the lee of a small uninhabited island in Port Seraphina. I 
collected on it the seeds of the Echinophora spinosa, and a beautiful 
species of Atriplex with a laciniated leaf, downy underneath. We 
passed, with some difficulty, the wind blowing very fresh, over 
to the main land. I shot a small species of Fringilla with the 
head, back, and tail brown; the breast and belly underneath, yellow. 
I saw the Sterna Hirundo, and a smaller species of Sterna flying 
along the shore. The rocks and mountains of the eastern coast of 
Attica are composed of glimmer slate in the higher regions, and 
saline marble: they contain lead-ore, with probably a considerable 
quantity of silver. We observed. immense heaps of Schlag; and 
the appearance of mines that had been once worked were yet 
evident. 

July 31. — We sailed at one in the morning from Port Seraphina, 
and tacked over to Negropont. The wind rising at four, we dropped 
anchor under a rock of one of the smaller islands, called Petalion. I 
rambled over a considerable part of the island, but found no inhabit- 
ants; it was rough, uncultivated, rocky; in winter, visited by some 
herdsmen who come over, with their goats and swine from Negro- 
pont. The higher parts of the mountains are covered with wild olives ; 
the vales below with mastic bushes. I saw hares, but no other qua- 
drupeds. At three in the afternoon, the wind coming more off the 
land, we tacked for the coast of Attica; at sunset, we were before 
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August 1.— We continued to advance slowly up the Gulf; the 
coast of Attica is rocky, and rising into low hills covered with the 
Pinus pinea. We passed by Calamo, Macropoli, and then a village 
an hour distant from the sea; on the opposite shore of Negropont 
was Leucadia, with a fertile plain of olives; above which, towered 
some lofty cypresses. At ten at night, we dropped anchor under the 
walls of Negropont. 

August 2. — We called early in the morning at the French con- 
sul’s: he was absent in the country, but his dragoman accompanied 
us to the Governor’s, whose kinsman, Osman Aga, received us with 
much politeness, and gave us a letter for Steni. 

I set out, with Mr. Hawkins, on an excursion to Mount Delphis: 
after a ride of nearly two hours, through an undulating plain highly 
cultivated with olive grounds, and vineyards, and fruit-gardens, -we 
arrived at Philo, the country residence of the French consul; we 
then proceeded towards Steni, riding two hours along a torrent bed, 
now dry, fringed with Oleanders and the Agnus Castus. We reached 
Steni, a small Greek village at the foot of Delphis ; and soon after our 
arrival, some Turkish guards entered our cottage; we delivered the 
letter of Osman Bey; the whole village was now at our disposal ; 
the guards offered us as many Greeks as we should have occasion for, 
to carry our baggage, and accompany us up the mountain. A basket 
of mulberries was brought; some chickens were caught ; and a lamb 
was seized, slaughtered, and roasted. The guards, having charged 
the Greeks to procure us every possible accommodation, fired a sa- 
lute, and returned to a neighbouring village. 

August 3.— We mounted our horses at six o’clock, and began to 
ascend Delphis. After riding two hours through a thick wood of 
chesnut trees, forming the lower region of the mountain, we ar- 
rived at a mandra or sheep-fold. The morning lowered; and it be- 
gan to rain before we could reach the mandra. The north-wind 
made us more sensible to the change of climate. The shepherds 
kindled a fire, and milked their flock for us. The doubtful appear- 
ance of the weather detained us some time at this place ; we then 
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ascended gradually over a rising plain for an hour. The road 
now became steep, rugged, and difficult; the rain increased; and a 
thick mist collected us close together, with the fear of losing one 
another. We had observed, on leaving Steni, rocks of serpentine 
in beds of saline marble, forming the Verd-antique of the ancients. 
The higher region of the mountain was composed of beds of argil- 
laceous slate of various colours, upon which a primary black marble lay 
superincumbent. I found several of the more rare plants of Parnassus 
growing among the clefts of the rocks near the summit of the moun- 
tain, and some which I had not before observed in Greece. The 
goats and sheep had cropped the choicest flowers, and left me half- 
bitten imperfect specimens. ‘The storm increased, and prevented us 
from examining further. We took shelter in a natural grotto imme- 
diately under the summit of the mountain: some alpine plants, now 
in flower, hung pendant in festoons from the walls of it. Near us, 
the snow was lying in the deep depressed parts. ‘The storm now in- 
creased to a hurricane; the wind raged; the hail drove furiously 
along the mountain ; we with difficulty kept our feet on the declivity 
of the rock ; loose stones covered the road, and made our progress 
dangerous and uncertain. We arrived at the mandra deluged with 
rain; a fire was kindled that restored to us the use of our feet and 
hands; and, in less than a quarter of an hour, we set forward for 
Steni. It still continued raining; but we were sheltered, in great 
measure, from the wind, by the thick shade of the chesnuts. In 
two hours, we arrived at Steni. 

August 4. — My portfolio was quite wet, and we spent the morn- 
ing in changing the plants, and drying the papers. At mid-day, the 
clouds broke, and the weather clearing up, we set out for Negropont. 
The torrent-bed, which we had lately passed quite dry, was consider- 
ably swollen. On our arrival, we sent our compliments to the Pasha, 
thanking him for our kind reception at Steni, requesting the further 
favor of his firman, as we expected to touch at different parts of the 
island, on our way to Mount Athos, being informed there were 
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August 5.— We walked out on the shore to the north of the town ; 
the rocks are composed of serpentine stone, with veins of asbestos, 
and soap-stone intermixed. On the sands, we collected some mag- 
netic iron-ore, with beautiful crystallizations. The houses of Negro- 
pont have a mean appearance; are mostly ill built; and inhabited by 
Turks. The Greeks are here more oppressed than in the other Greek 
islands ; and the Turks are said to have a bad character; though we 
were assured, by the French consul that we might travel through 
the island with the greatest security. The shore of Boeotia, on the 
contrary, was said to be dangerous, and infested by pirates. We spent 
three days in working through the straits with a contrary wind; we 
were becalmed off the island of Scopelo ; and on the 10th of August, 
by the assistance of the oars, we reached the peninsula of Athos, 
and dropped anchor a little to the eastward of a bay called Daphne. 
I set out, with Captain Emery, for the village of Caryes, the resi- 
dence of the Turkish Aga, to show our passports, and demand a guide 
to attend us during our stay on the mountain. We then proceeded 
to the monastery of Ivero. On our arrival, we were received by the 
monks with much distinction ;:a dinner, composed of different sorts 
of fish, was immediately provided for us. We were much struck 
with the splendour and magnificence of this monastery, superior to 
any we had yet seen in Greece. 

August 11.— We went again, early in the morning, to the monas- 
tery of Ivero; winding along the shore for half an hour, we passed 
the port of Daphne ; and mounting by a steep ascent, we gained 
soon the monastery of Xeropotamo, a large magnificent cloister of 
a quadrangular form. In the middle stands the church, a sumptuous 
building, paved with different coloured marbles, and ornamented with 
daubings of strange bizarre figures of saints, with much tinsel and 
finery, in the taste of the modern Greeks. Leaving the convent, we 
continued our walk to Caryes, shaded from the sun by some vener- 
able old chesnuts, which composed here the principal part of the syl- 
van scenery. Near half way from Caryes, the prospect was uncom- 
monly rich and beautiful; a vale stretched out into a verdant lawn, 
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with cattle feeding in it, diversified with habitations, and adorned 
with trees, whose foliage was marked with various tints. .Caryes, 
though only a village, is the Market of Mount Athos: here live the 
different artisans and mechanics who supply with their ware the nu- 
merous monasteries. The name of Caryes is.taken from the nut 
trees which I observed growing abundantly near it. As we approach- 
ed this place, another beautiful scene presented itself, ‘The town ap- 
peared as it were pendant on the side of the mountain ; some lofty 
pine trees towered above it; below, were hanging vineyards and 
fruit gardens contrasted with the monasteries and the sombre hue of 
the cypress. Leaving Caryes, we descended to Ivero through beau- 
tiful sylvan scenery, where we arrived in two hours. Ivero appeared 
to us a Grecian Elysium; from our windows, we commanded a fine 
view of the sea; a short lawn intervened between it and the monas- 
tery; to the right, passing a torrent bed shaded with planes, were 
vineyards, that broke the roughness of the approaching mountain. 
August 12. — The mules belonging to the convent were offered to 
us by the Hegoumenos ; and after riding six hours over a mountain- 
ous rocky road near the coast, we arrived at the monastery of Laura, 
the largest and most considerable of the numerous convents on the 
Holy Mountain. It contains six hundred caloyers, and has several 
cells or small convents dependent on it. As soon as we arrived we 
were waited upon by the exiled Archbishop of Athens, who had 
reached this place a few days since. He was full of schemes to obtain 
his enlargement, and the see from which he had just been dethroned : 
his agent set off for Constantinople during our stay on the mountain. 
Notwithstanding the grandeur of Laura, we met with indifferent fare: 
a strict fast for the Panagia, or the Virgin, prescribed at present to 
the monks of Monte Santo the use of fresh fish; and the arid en- 
virons of Laura ill supplied so numerous a convent with vegetable 
products ; and we with difficulty procured. some pickled sprats and 
olives. Here superstitious folly reigns in full force. The cocks crow 
only to wake the sleepy caloyer. Eggs are brought from Lemnos and 
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other islands. Oxen graze in the valley ; but neither cows, ewes, or 
she-goats are suffered to pollute this holy spot. In the library, which 
contains two small rooms, one for the “printed books, the other for 
manuscripts, I was shown an ancient copy of Dioscorides, written in 
small ancient characters, with illuminated figures, but ill executed. 
We took leave of the unfortunate Archbishop of Athens, and mount- 
ing our mules set forward for the summit of Athos. After riding 
three hours we passed by the monastery of Keratia, on a rocky steep 
to the left far below us: our road led us over precipices difficult and 
dangerous to pass. In two hours, winding by a woody ascent, con- 
sisting of Ilex, Andrachne, and other shrubs, we arrived at a small 
chapel dedicated to the Panagia. Trees now became scarce; and the 
higher regions of the mountain rose naked above us; the summit 
being about an hour distant, and crowned with another chapel. After 
dinner, leaving our mules below, we ascended by a road formed by 
large pieces of marble placed upright on each side of it. Athos is 
certainly inferior in height to many of the Grecian mountains: we 
found no snow on its summit; nor did I observe any of those plants 
characteristic of an alpine region. The mountain is rich in Plantee 
sylvaticee ; and I observed on it all those trees which I had found in 
different parts of Greece, and some which I had not seen elsewhere. 
Descending from the summit of Athos, we mounted our mules at the 
lower chapel of the Panagia; and having passed through the higher 
parts of the wooded region we came, by one of those roads which art 
had laboured with uncommon ingenuity and difficulty, to the convent 
of St. Anne, where we arrived in three hours.. Gneiss and argil- 
laceous slate compose the lower bed of the mountain; the super- 
incumbent mass is a grey primitive marble, more or less inclined to 
white; near to the summit I observed some almost wholly white. 
The site of the convent is uncommonly picturesque and beautiful : 
hermitages excavated in the rock to the number of fifty or sixty, 
with their tops of argillaceous slate, glitter round it; several water- 
falls, brought down from the upper region of the mountain by 
wooden conduits, irrigate numerous little vineyards. Above the con- 
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vent, rises the mountain, breaking into rocks that pierce through the 
thick foliage, now of various hues; and high above these towers the 
naked summit of Athos: below, the sea extends itself in a wide 
expanse. 

August 14.— We left the convent of St. Anne im the morning, 
and descended by hanging vineyards and hermitages cut out of the 
rock to the beach, where a boat waited for us. The scenery of the 
south coast of the promontory 1s very beautiful and various : as we 
rowed softly along, we had time to admire it. The shore was bold 
and rocky, with ravines, each presenting the romantic site of a 
monastery. We passed first a cluster of hermitages ; then the small 
monastery of St. Paul; then that of St. John; afterwards one of 
St. Nicholas, which appeared new ; and lastly, that of the Panagia, 
situated’on the rounded top of an insulated rock, high on the moun- 
tain. We now turned the western point of the promontory; and in 
somewhat less than three hours arrived at our vessel; and at seven 
in the morning, a favourable breeze springing up, we set sail for 
Salonica. 

August 30. — We parted with our friend and_ fellow-traveller 
Mr. Hawkins, who intended to make some further excursions in the 
Archipelago ; and_ bidding adieu to the hospitable house of our 
consul Mr. Moor, embarked on board of the Poriote that had brought 
us from Athens, agreeing for one hundred piastres to be carried to 
the port of Cenchris, on the isthmus of Corinth. 

August 31.— The wind being contrary we dropped anchor about 
seven o’clock in the small bay of Cassandra, where we were detained 
the whole day: walking out to herborise, I observed on the shore the 
Bupleurum fruticosum, and the Convolvulus Soldanella. 

Sept. 2. — During the night the Exoczetus volitans of Linnzeus 
leaped into our vessel. Sept. 4., at noon, we dropped anchor in the 
port of Cenchris: a small hut near the port serves as a custom-house, 


the only remains of the antient Cenchrez : around it grew corn; and 


some plantations of cotton were intermixed with the Panicum Milia- 


ceum, still called by the Greeks xéyxp. Might not the original cul- 
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tivation of this plant here in preference to other places have given 
name to the port and village? After dinner, I walked out to botanise 
on some high and steep rocks on the left. On my return, near the 
shore I observed a new species of Cuscuta twining round the branches 
of some low Mastic trees ; and on entering our boat, one of the sailors 
brought me the Corypheena Pompilus. 

Sept. 5. — We left the Poriote vessel, satisfied with the captain 
and his crew, who had served us with fidelity and attention in both 
our voyages ; and we crossed the isthmus, about eight miles over, to 
a port or scala, consisting of a few straggling warehouses on the beach, 
We stowed our baggage in the lower part of one of these warehouses, 
belonging to a Greek, who sat at the receipt of custom ; and became 
common tenants with a Georgian bishop, our host, and an Albanese 
of the upper. We found only a small Zantiote boat lying in the 
port ; and agreed with the owner to carry us to Patras, stopping five 
days at Asprospiti. 

Sept. 6. — Walked out along the beach on the side of the Pelopon- 
nesus. Among some low ground covered with bushes I discovered a 
new species of Scirpus, and shot a small minute bird which I do not 
think is mentioned by Linnzeus, of the Motacilla tribe. 

Sept. 7. — I traced some of the remains of antiquity on the Grecian 
side of the isthmus. The Pancratium Maritimum, now in flower, 
ornamented a low sandy beach ; I observed also a species of Clypeola 
now in seed; several Curlews flew along the shore: and in a small 
pool near the port I shot the following Grallz : the Charadrius Hia- 
ticula, Scolopax, and Tringa. 

Sept. 8. — We embarked on board of the Zantiote at four in the 
morning, and by gentle breezes and the use of our oars anchored at 
three in the afternoon in the harbour of Asprospiti. At five I pro- 
cured horses, and set out for Livadia. 

We sailed from Asprospiti Sept. 14., and arrived at Patras. On 
the 19th I made an excursion to Olono, the highest mountain in the 
Morea. After riding three miles through the plain of Palouria, richly 
cultivated with vineyards and olive grounds, we entered into a rocky 
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country, and in six hours’ time arrived at Cumano, a small village 
consisting of a few hamlets on the roots of Olono. The 20th I began 
my ascent of the mountain ; at the end of nearly ‘six hours we reached 
the base of the higher summit; and having refreshed ourselves we 
prepared to climb the remaining part: a thick mist that rose at mid- 
day obscured the view, and hastened my return. The mountain is 
a rock of secondary marble: the base is covered with a thick deep 
soil of a brownish blackish earth, in which were frequent pieces of 
Jasper and indurated soap-stone. Near the summit I shot a new 
species of Motacilla : Cornish choughs in great abundance were now 
very noisy with their young in the caverns of the rock: the mountain 
naked except where some fir trees were scattered on the base, was 
much exposed to the wind that had shorn its sides and summit. 
There were few plants in flower: I saw the Amaryllis lutea, and a 
new species, which I do not find mentioned by Linnzeus. The mist 
gradually became thinner as we descended ; and we arrived much 
fatigued late in the evening at Cumano. 

Sept. 2. — Leaving Cumano, I changed my route and returned by 
Anakaia to Patras; the former is a small village situated in a fertile 
vale cultivated with rice, cotton, and India corn. Among the rice, 
now nearly ripe, I found some curious plants. 


Extract from Mr. Whittington’ s Journal referred to in p. 29. 


Parmos, February 16. 1817. — In consequence of the enquiries we 
had made for ancient remains, we were this day directed to a hill 
which rises precisely on the narrow isthmus, which unites the two 
divisions of the island, and separates the principal harbour from Port 
Merica. The present landing place is situated at its foot; and we 
were obliged, in going from the monastery, to descend nearly to the 
magazines, before we could begin the ascent of the hill. We were 
eratified by finding on the summit very considerable remains of a 
Gc 2 
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Greek fortress. The rock is not so lofty as that on which the 
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modern town and monastery are built ; but its singular situation, be- 
tween two ports, renders it even more commanding. The remains 
are almost exclusively on the northern edge of the hill, and lie be- 
tween two of those small churches which are so numerous in the 
island.* ‘The wall and.towers on that side are very distinct and easy 
to be traced, consisting of solid and regular Greek masonry, resem- 
bling exactly that of the Acropolis at Samos, excepting that, in this 
instance, the blocks, with which it is constructed, are not of lime- 
stone, but of the coarse porphyry of the island. The annexed is a 
ground-plan of the wall as far as we could trace it, and I have marked 
in it, with a broad black line, those spots in which the ruins are most 
considerable, distinguishing, by a dotted line, others in which the 
traces are less perfect. The wall, when continued at either extremity, 
must have made an angle to the southward, for it now finishes in a 
precipice at each end; and though no further traces are distinguish- 
able}, it appears, from the nature of the ground, that the fortress 
must have covered an irregular triangle. The thickness of the wall 
is seven feet, and the towers measure fourteen feet in front, and seven- 


* Patmos contains not fewer than 240 churches, of which, however, many are only 
used on the feast days of their respective saints. There is but one town or village in the 
island, which consists of 589 inhabited houses. The stately monastery (which more re- 
sembles a castle than a convent) supports fifty-two monks, including the Hegoumenos. Its 
revenue is computed at 200 purses, and it pays annually to the Porte from 3 to 4000 
piastres, being one-third of the whole impost furnished by the island. 

+ At a subsequent visit to the spot, we observed a few remains on the S. W. edge of 
the hill, but of so doubtful a nature, that I have not ventured to add them to the plan. 
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teen feet at the sides. There are the remains of a tower thirty feet 
square near the western extremity, which seems to be unconnected 
with the outer walls, between which and it there are traces of a few 
steps hewn in the rock. The surface in its neighbourhood is much 
heaped with piles of ruin, and the whole area is thickly strewn with 
fragments of ancient pottery. I saw no marble remains, of any kind, 
in any part of the ruins ; but I found in the soil a small bronze medal, 
I believe of Chios, having a Sphinx on one side, and an Amphora 
on the other. The view from this spot, as from all the summits of 
this island, is of remarkable beauty ; and from hence, perhaps, is best 
seen its peculiar and curious form. 

February 25. — We descended from the town to Port Sapsala, where 
we saw near the beach three fragments of columns of common grey 
granite about seventeen inches in diameter. From thence, we walked. 
to Porto Greco, where we were told, that we should find a remark- 
able rock, from which a part of that port takes the name of To Hegjo 
Tis TJpas. It is an ‘nsulated mass of coarse red and white breccia, 
about forty feet in height, and is covered all over with traces'of ex- 
cavation. On the side next the sea, we found a flight of steps, cut 
in the solid rock, by which we mounted to the top, where we found 
the surface artificially flattened, having a slight elevation at one end, 
to which there was an ascent of a few steps from two opposite sides. 
Where the rock slopes towards the land, we found two wells cut 
im the stone, not far from the summit. One was of considerable 
depth, and both were neatly cut. There was not much water in 
either, but it was well tasted and clear. On every side, we found 
ated into small caverns or niches, worked with much 


the rock excav 
er the surface innumerable traces 


neatness and precision ; and all ov 
of stairs leading in different directions, many of which (from the 
) now end in nothing. It is dif- 


circumstance of parts having fallen 
e formed, 


ficult to determine with what intention these caves wer 
as there is nothing to denote them sepulchral chambers, and as the 
ereater number of them, from the smallness of their size, are mani- 


festly unfit for that purpose. 


SECOND VOYAGE IN THE GRECIAN SEAS. 


[FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE DR. SIBTHORP.| 


CHAPTER I. 


Departure from Constantinople. — Beautiful and striking Appearance of the City and neigh- 
bouring Coasts. — Marmora. — Substance and Composition of the Rocks. — Unhealthy 
Situation of the Town at the Dardanelles. — Plants. — Marine Conchylia, — Birds. — 
Arrival at Imbros. — Shells. — Vegetable Productions of the Island. — Festival in honour 
of the Panagia or Madonna. — Porphyry, Pitch-stone, Jasper, Lron-stone, and yellow 
Earth of Imbros. 


Sepremser 9. 1794. — We embarked at T op-khana, and sailed un- 
der the walls of Constantinople, which extended along the eastern 
shore of Thrace to the Seven Towers. The light wind and the little 
way our vessel made gave us time to contemplate, at our leisure, the 
magnificent scene* that presented itself to our view. ‘The gay light 
buildings of the Seraglio were contrasted with the sombre cypresses 
which rose among the splendid domes and taper minarets of the 
mosques and public buildings. The ports were filled with shipping, 
and boats of canoe-like forms, some gilt and carved, were traversing 
it in all directions. The waters of Kat-khana, running into the Pro- 


* The reader will be pleased to see in what manner a Turk expresses himself when he 
is expatiating in praise of the capital of the empire: ‘Constantinople est la créme des 
capitales de Punivers; il n’y a rien aprés le Paradis de pareil 4 Constantinople, ni de sem- 
blable a ses agrémens, a sa verdure et a ses promenades; mais surtout voit on quelque 
chose qui approche du canal ou se joignent les deux mers, qui est orné des deux cotés de 
maisons, si magnifique, quwil semble étre une portion de l’Irem et méme un modele du Pa- 


radis ¢” — Relation de Dourry Effendi, translated by Langlés, from a MS. in the Royal 
Library. — E. 
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pontis, constantly scoured the canal of Constantinople; on one side 
of which, with its crowded buildings, rose the northern part of the 
city ; on the opposite shore appeared Galata and the arsenal ‘Top- 
khana with its casernes for the artillery. Extensive cemeteries, filled 
with groves of cypress, rose on the western shore of the Bosphorus. 
Opposite to it were Scutari and the coast of Asia covered with towns ; 
beyond which were mountains of considerable height *: the sea was 
further encircled with islands interspersed in the Propontis. The 
points of Asia and Europe, which we had left behind us, appeared to 
join, and the mouth of the Bosphorus to form a grand and magni- 
ficent bay. I felt a gloomy pleasure in viewing these scenes, as I was 
probably surveying them for the last time, and. various political spe- 
culations arose from the objects before us. At sunset we had made 
but little progress : St. Stephano on the Thracian coast, which was 
low and naked, was nearly opposite to us. The moon rose veiled by a 
thick mist, which rendered it of an opaque red colour; it gradually, 
in its ascent, changed to an orange, and then into a clear yellow ; 
rising above the mist, it acquired a bright silver colour. We had 
now a dead calm, and the vessel would scarcely work. I observed in 
our boat specimens of Sygnathus acus which had been caught by our 
boys: our Greek sailors called them Beloni. I perceived some of 
them, as we embarked, pursuing the small fishes in the port of 
Top-khana. 
September 10. 
along. In the morning, we had a distant view of Marmora covered 


Light winds during the night carried us. gently 


with a thick haze, which is very frequent in the Propontis during the 
summer months. At sunset, the island of Marmora bore right 
ahead, distant about fifteen miles, presenting high and elevated land 
with rough unequal points. The continent of Asia was about the 
same distance, more elevated and pointed. We caught the Blatta 
orientalis, called by our sailors KerQougid», flying upon our decks, and 


* A media Constantinopoli jucundissimus est in mare, albentemque perpetuis nivibus 
Olympum Asize prospectus. — Busbequius, Ep. 1.— E. 
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the Gryllus domesticus, «eid, chirped incessantly in our cabin through 
the night. Our sailors, in the morning, looked at their compass ; it 
had eight points which they distinguished in the following manner: 
The North, Tramontano; N. E. Greco; East, Levante; S. E.. Si- 
rocco; South, Noteia; S. W. Garbe; West, Ponente; N. W. 
Magistral. 

September 1]. —I went on shore at Marmora, and climbed the 
rocks, which were composed of serpentine-stone traversed with veins 
of Asbestos and Amianthus. In the ravines, I observed detached 
blocks of marble rolled down from the higher parts of the mountain. 
These rocks were covered with Arbutus, the Cerris oak, the Tree 
heath, the Spanish broom, and the Anthyllis Hermanniz. The 
Crithmum maritimum grew abundantly out of the fissures: on the 
shore Statice Limonium, Cucubalus fabarius, and Bunias Cakile. I 
saw but few shells: 1 picked up a stone, cast on the shore, perforated 
by Pholades; and two or three sorts of Serpulz encrusted the rocks, 
From this island, Constantinople is supplied with abundance of white 
granulated marble for the mosques, fountains, and other public 
buildings. 

At five P. M. we were opposite to Gallipoli: the Hellespont 
straightened as we advanced : we passed Chardac andLampsaco on the 
Asiatic coast. The shores of the Hellespont, though inferior in beauty 
to those of the Bosphorus, offer various inviting points of situation 
for towns and villages. ‘The soil appears also much richer; and be- 
tween Rodosto and Gallipoli we observed large tracts of cultivated 
ground in extended stubbles. We noticed beyond them a conical 
mound of earth of artificial origin ; a tumulus or cairn commemorative 
of a battle*, or the interment of some celebrated chieftain. It was 
eleven o'clock when we dropped anchor on the Asiatic side of the 
Dardanelles. 


* 5 B , ome y 7 . . 
Busbequius saw some of the tumuli in Thrace, “ quos Turcze de industria excitatos 


fabulantur, ut essent monumenta pugnarum hominumque quos belli furor hausit se- 
pulcra.” Ep. 1.— E. 
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September 12. — The house of Tarragona the Jew, where we lodged, 
was at the farther extremity of the town: we walked through several 
narrow streets almost overflowed with gutters of putrid water, exhaling 
strong deleterious effluvia. The great heat of the summer, the want 
of rain, with the vicinity to marshy land, had made the Asiatic town 
of the Dardanelles very unhealthy this year. At the house of our 
consul, the Jew, we found his brother sick in bed, a youth of eighteen 
years of age; he was attended by his pregnant wife, who appeared 
about seventeen. Large copious bleedings, improperly made in a 
typhus or low fever, had greatly weakened him ; and the long ne- 
glect of the Peruvian bark, and then the large inconsiderate use of it, 
continued to protract the disease. Greatly unfortunate are the miser- 
able patients of this country, the object of ignorant empirics who, 
without medical skill, treat them with superstitious ceremonies. The 
practice of the most enlightened parts of Europe, founded on the 
study of physic, is here unknown. 

Our consul accompanied us in a walk along the Marina to the north 
of the town: we passed by numerous potteries, in some of which 
were manufactured vases and pots of no inelegant shape. We ob- 
served at the Dardanelles the artist very adroitly painting them, but 
the paint was not burnt in. The clay was dug out of some low flat 
ground at the end of the town. * On a rushy marsh grew some mari- 
time plants, Salicornia, Salsola arenaria, and Chenopodium maritimum: 
Statice Limonium was in flower. Leaving the marsh, we walked up 
a rising ground on which I collected the seeds of some curious plants, 
as Ruta linifolia and a species of Convolvulus, from which I conceive 
the celebrated Scammony of Mysia was made. ‘The dead stalks of the 
Leontice Leontopetalon were blown over the fallow fields with its 
round black pea-shaped seed inclosed in its inflated capsule, the re- 
ticulated case of which only remained ; few plants, except Echino- 
phora tenuifolia, were in flower; even the Syngenesian, the latest. 


* Dardanelli. Uno in loco Terra cretacea et Argilla Porcellana, Forskal. — E. 
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flowering plants, were mostly in seed, as Carthamus corymbosus and 
Creticus, Carlina lanata and corymbosa, and Cnicus Acarnas. The 
Astragalus tragacantha and Satureia thymbra covered the higher part 
of the hill, which was a kind of calcareous sand-stone with petrefac- 
tions of oysters* and other shells. On the Marina, a quantity of 
Zostera marina was driven on shore, and this is collected by the in- 
habitants of the Hellespont, who call it guue, for covering their 
houses. After dinner, we walked to a vineyard, belonging to the 
consul, at the south end of the town, situated in a vale watered by 
the Dardanus, which was very shallow, and appeared more like a 
torrent bed than ariver. Pebbles of Jasper and Quartz were brought 
down by it from the neighbouring mountain. ‘The bitter Willow, the 
Tamarisk, the Agnus castus fringed its banks. Several Egrets, Ardea 
Garzetta, were waving in its shallow streams ; and I shot a species of 
Tringa piping along its shore. On the side next the town, was a 
fine grove of Planes, on the trunks of which the Picus major ran, 
with a loud shrill shriek, and a little Flycatcher darted backwards and 
forwards from its branches. 

September 17. — We put into a small bay of the island of Imbros 
where we found ourselves but ill sheltered, by some projecting rocks, 
from the wind. We went on shore, but saw no traces of cultivation ; 
the island was a rough porphyry rock, of considerable extent, broken 
into irregular masses. Near the spot where our vessel anchored 
was a large Saline, which extended more than a mile over a 
flat sandy tract. Several pieces of pumice were driven on shore ; 
some shells and Zoophytes, Arca Noz, Mytilus flavus, and several 
species of Venus, Tellina, Nerita, Buccinum, and single species of 
Bulla. J found a large species of sponge resembling pumice, called 
Xgoyyo: the most common plant along the coast was Centaurea 
spinosa. 


* On the shore of the Dardanelles, near Sestos, Olivier observed a tolerably thick 
bank of marine conchylia, ostrea edulis, venus chione, venus cancellata, solen vagina, 
buccinum reticulatum, cerinthium vulgatum. — E, 
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Sept. 18. — Early in the morning, we made sail for Lemnos ; 
but the sky appearing very stormy, our carabokyri* dropt anchor again 
at the eastern end of a little bay on the south side of Imbros. We 
went on shore to examine the island: on the beach, I met with 
two or three species of the sponge kind I had not seen before. The 
rocks were principally composed of porphyry, very barren in plants; 
near the coast, grew Centaurea spinosa in great plenty, which the 
inhabitants called Acpocre.Gn, from its white colour and resemblance 
to prickly Burnet, which was common all over the island, and named 
Ether The Nerion, ¢ypiodcovn, grew in the furrows between the 
mountain, and with the Agnus castus, Avysie, marked the course of 
the torrent bed. I saw very few trees or shrubs ; the Quercus Cerris, 
Apis, Qu. coccifera, Mpive, the Rhamnus Paliurus, ézeAwp, the wild 
olive, aypiéaaia: the berries of the broad-leaved Phillyrea, EGLO DEVO, 
were turning black, and I tasted some of the ripe fruit of the wild 
Pear, ayaa, which had a rough austere taste ; this, however, did 
not prevent the islanders from eating it: the caper shrub grew amongst 
the rocks, v2r7apic: the Carthamus corymbosus retained its ancient 
name in yeuaAéo, and probably the Atractylis of Dioscorides may be 
found in the Centaurea solstitialis, the name given to this plant by 
the islanders being wrpaxrvea: besides these, I noticed the following 
plants: Onopordum Illyricum, ayadoupancvba, Asparagus aphyllus, 
cQapayyia, Ononis villosa, zvovyda, Hypericum crispum, cisyouboupo, Ci- 
chorium intybus, spor, Satureia capitata, éumcps, Asphodelus ra- 
mosus, acGovdcvac, and the common bramble, Gérov, the Osyris alba, 
and the Spartium junceum, gpoxarioa. The Lichen ventosus, 
and several species of lichen, encrusted the rocks. ‘The islanders 
called them o@pvet, but our carabokyri, who was a Poriot, Aeuynves 
some sea weeds, which I collected, were promiscuously termed Quxic. 
On returning from my walk, I met one of the islanders, who was sent 
by my companion to invite me to the village féte in honour of the 


¥ KapaBoxtpns. =e D1, oa Inve T The ancient Bpvov, Muscus.. — E. 
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the Panagia. I was conducted to a few scattered hamlets surrounded 
by a grove of olives; here two priests officiated, surrounded by 
a numerous band of peasants: five lambs had been sacrificed, and 
they were now preparing them for dinner. I was introduced to this 
rural groupe in a little chapel, and received a benediction from the 
hands of one of the Papades; ate of the consecrated bread ; and, 
having made my offering, we sat down to partake of the village fete. 
The company were disposed in two groupes, men, women, and 
children promiscuously ; when a rustic host distributed, from a wooden 
scewer, cabobs made of the sacrificed lamb ; next was brought in a 
course of boiled meat; then cheese, and a soft curd, called misitra ; 
and, lastly, a wheat soup, something like our furmenty, kourkouss. 
After dinner, grace was said with many signs of the cross; bread and 
wine were consecrated ; and adish with boiled wheat, preserved olives, 
and raisins, being brought to the Papas, he distributed the contents 
to the surrounding groupe; then taking a small piece of bread, he 
dipped it in the wine, when each of the men came, and devoutly re- 
ceived it from the hand of the officiating priest, who put it into his 
mouth, crossing his upper lip with the back of his finger. The 
women did not partake of the bread and wine, but only of the con- 
secrated dish of wheat: each time a handful was distributed, a small 
wax taper was put over it. The ceremony was performed in true 
rural simplicity, and a gratified look was strongly expressed in the 
cheerful countenance of the peasantry. One of the priests had an in- 
telligent appearance: he was not discomposed at our entrance :’ he 
had, he told us, a little library, consisting of fifty books, and was 
easy and communicative ; the other looked proud and sullen, and said 
little. We were told by the former, that the island was sixty Turkish 
miles in circuit ; that it had six towns, and about 1000 houses; that 
the produce of the island was chiefly corn ; and in favourable seasons 
a quantity of it was exported ; it has a small race of sheep and goats. 
The island has no port, and was seldom visited; of course, the few 
provisions it furnished were cheap: we purchased a lamb for forty- 
five paras, about twenty-pence of English money. On our return to 
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our vessel, we sprung a covey of red-legged partridges, zépdxes, and 
killed a large serpent we found sleeping by the road side, called 
Tudair: : we were informed that the island produced five sorts of ser- 
pents, and one venomous, called dyevopa; the others, which, as well 
as the Tuphlites, were innocent, are called Aadiati, cosrra, and vepoPidi. 
The most common bird I saw on the island was the Royston crow, 
xopour. The inhabitants were not much acquainted with the me- 
dicinal or economical uses of their plants; a decoction of the seeds 
of Vitex agnus castus was used in the diarrhoea. Their pigs were fed 
with the acorns of the Kermes oak; and brooms were made from the 
Spartium Scoparium, called gpoxaaida: they cut also the herb Ori- 
ganum, (Riganos) and sprinkled it as a grateful aromatic on their 
meat. 

Sept. 19.— Although the wind of yesterday had abated, our 
carabokyri still expressed his fears about sailing. We went again on 
shore in the morning. The rocks were exceedingly barren ; and the 
goats had browsed upon the few vegetables which they produced. 
Besides the varieties of Porphyry of which the mass was principally 
composed, we found specimens of different coloured Pitch stones ; 
pieces of Jasper and Hornstone occurred also near the shore, and 
white indurated clay in a loose kind of breccia: We found also a bed 
of the yellow earth of Werner, which is used as a colouring material, 
and brought to the bazar of Constantinople. We observed also a 
portion of a rock, a mass of yellow argillaceous stone, but which 
had no colouring quality. The wind sunk considerably during the 
morning, and in the afternoon our carabokyri expressed his in- 
clination to sail. As we were raising the anchor, the benevolent 
Papas, whom we had seen yesterday celebrating the feast of the 
Panagia, came down to the shore to visit us, bringing a present of 
bread, melons, and grapes. His village, where he resided, was at 
the distance of three hours; this mark of attention was the more 
pleasing, as it was unexpected ; we added to our thanks some little 
presents, and the vessel getting under weigh, he was put on shore, 
We sailed, with a gentle wind, along the coast of Imbros. Several 
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little bays appeared which might easily be made places of safe an- 
chorage for shipping, especially for small craft. Clearing the island, 
we had a fair view of the elevated land of Samothrace, and we were 
not far distant from the south point, when the sun with a glowing 
tint sunk behind Athos, forming a grand conical figure with an in- 
sular appearance. 


[The islands of Samothrace and Lemnos are contiguous to Imbros : 
the former has been seldom visited: of Lemnos, some account is in- 
troduced in this place, extracted from the journals of Dr. Hunt, who, 
with the late Professor Carlyle, spent a few days on the island in the 
course of their voyage to Athos. ]— E. 
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Samothrace. — Anchorage at Lemnos. — Character of the Turkish Governor. — Dress of 
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Marcu 22. 1801.—-We regretted not beingable to touch at Samothrace : 
our boatmen assured us that its forests and valleys are very beautiful, 
not inferior to those of any other island in the Archipelago, and that 
many remains of ancient buildings are to be found in it. There is 
now but one town in the island containing about three hundred Greek 
families, and a few Turks. Some of the women pretend to a know- 
ledge of sorcery and divination ; and it is not uncommon for super- 
stitious Greek sailors to buy a favourable wind from them, or for a 
fair maid of Scio to consult them on the composition of a philtre to 
bring back a faithless lover. The woods furnish some ship-timber 
which is exported, as well as about fifteen thousand bushels of fine 
wheat, more than their annual consumption, and some goats’ milk 
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cheese. On our left, we saw the island which is called, in our charts, 
Stratia : its ancient name was Nea, but it is now called by the Greeks 
“Ayios sTparnyos, agios strategos, the holy warrior, i. e. St.Michael. It 
has a small port, with a village of about fifty families, all Greeks. 
Here the wind failed us ; but, by dint of rowing all night, we reached 
Castro, a port on the west side of Lemnos, about eight o'clock next 
morning. Castro is the ancient Myrina. 

March 23. — On landing, we found a servant of the Aga, or 
Turkish Governor, waiting at the Mole to conduct us to his master. 
The Aga received us very hospitably, and added that he would cheer- 
fully supply us with any thing we might want, and that could bepro- 
cured in the island. He spoke Greek with as much fluency as Turkish, 
and seemed as affable to some Greeks of the island, who were visit- 
ing him, as to the Turks ; Kaacs AvQpacog eivou 6 “Ayas, “our Aga is 
an excellent man,” was the expression the Greeks used to us when 
speaking of him. We could hear of no antiquities nor ruins in the 
island; but the Aga offered us one of his guards te accompany 
us in any excursions we might wish to make. Ata house near. the 
shore, we saw a broken Greek inscription on a bleck of marble. We 
procured horses, and set out to a place called Palaio Castro, 
where we were told some ruins remained, and which we hoped 
might be those of the famous labyrinth of Lemnos with its one 
hundred and fifty columns, its massive gates, and numerous statues, 
and described by ancient authors as more extensive and splendid 
than that of Crete or Egypt, and of which Pliny says there were 
ruins remaining in his time: “ Hxtantque adhuc relique ejus.” — 
Plin. xxxvi. 13. Our road, at first, lay through a valley cultivated 
with corn and a few vineyards, but without any wood on the rising 
ground. The general appearance of this island is far from pic- 
turesque or fertile: the pastures were profusely covered with Ane- 
mones of the most vivid and various hues ; and the sides of the 
hills were white with the large towering Asphodel, which the 
islanders look upon as an omen of a fruitful year. The ground, 
we were told, was just recovering its verdure, after having been a 
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prey, for three successive years, to the ravages of the locust, which 
had devoured the shoots and leaves of the corn, grass, and vines. 
On looking back from an eminence towards the town and Port of 
Castro, we had a striking view of the fort or citadel. It covers the 
top of a lofty promontory which divides the bay into two parts ; 
both of these may be defended by it. 

The dress of the Turks is nearly the same in all the islands ; but 
that of the Greek women in Lemnos deserves to be remarked. It 
consists of a short corset or jacket of scarlet cloth, with long sleeves, 
loose in front, and only reaching a few inches down the back ; the 
petticoat is very short; the wide trowsers, which are drawn tight 
round the ancle, and then hang over, are of callico with coloured 
sprigs: they have slippers of yellow Turkey leather, but no stock- 
ings ; a long shawl-shaped white handkerchief is gracefully tied, like 
a turban, round the head, and hangs down the back ready to conceal 
the face at the approach of any Turks. To us, they did not think 
that ceremony necessary, but civilly accosted us with “ Kea; ’Opicere— 
Kady} Hwépa— Opa Kaa, and other expressions of civility. Four 
miles from Castro, we passed a Greek village, called Chorous, where 
there is a hot spring, still called Thermia, and over which the great 
Hassan, the Capudan Pasha, had built a commodious bath, and a 
chan or lodging house for strangers who frequent it for its supposed 
medicinal qualities. A number of people were bathing when we ar- 
rived ; the process is similar to that used in the Turkish Hummaums, 
by first bringing on a profuse perspiration, and then using severe 
friction, with mohair gloves, to open the pores, and relax the joints. 
The water, which we tasted at the source, was very warm and soft, but 
seemed to have no sensible mineral impregnation. ‘This spot also 
produces a kind of argillaceous earth, known in the old school 
of physic under the name of Terra Sigillata. It is still sold here in 
small balls, and stamped with a seal containing Arabic characters, 
and its virtues in fevers and other diseases were much praised by the 
natives. Hassan Pasha, who built this bath and chan for the gra- 
tuitous accommodation of the sick, is still called the Great Capudan 
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Pasha, and is always spoken of in terms of high admiration by the 
islanders of the Archipelago. He seems to have been one of the 
few Turks, in late times, who possessed, in any eminent degree, 
either courage, talents, or public spirit. In the year 1770, he hastily 
collected a handful of volunteers on the Asiatic shore of the Dar- 
danelles, and secretly took them over, in open boats, and during the 
night, to Lemnos, where, falling unexpectedly on the Russians, who 
had landed from their fleet, he compelled them, after great slaughter, 
to evacuate the island. The Turks at Castro assured us that if the 
Russian Admiral, Elphinstone, had not manceuvred his fleet with a 
skill truly. Znglish, the ships, as well as the land forces, must have 
fallen a prey to this bold attack of Hassan Pasha. 

Without. the slightest knowledge of letters, this great man, who 
was master of a Candiot merchant-ship, rose to the supreme com- 
mand of the Turkish navy, and was invested by the Sultan with ab- 
solute power over the islands and shores of the Archipelago: he pos- 
sessed great penetration in detecting crimes, and always showed in- 
flexible justice in punishing the delinquents, whatever their situation 
might be. He was fond of presiding in his own courts of justice ; 
and many of his decisions are still quoted by Turks, Greeks, and 
Jews, which would do credit to more enlightened and impartial 
tribunals. Before his appointment as High Admiral, the Turkish 
marines, or Galeongees, used to commit the greatest excesses with im- 
punity, whenever they were ordered to embark on a cruize, break- 
ing open the houses at Galata and Pera, and plundering every Raya 
they met, whether Greek, Jew, or Armenian. He determined to 
abolish this licentious practice, and succeeded in compelling the 
Galeongees to go unarmed, whenever they were allowed to be on 
shore, and even then only in small parties ; a regulation which his 
successors have been unable to enforce. He often went amongst them: 
disguised, and more than once has inflicted capital punishment with 
his own hand on his disorderly troops. A Mussulman, or Christian, 
in his fleet, who drank wine, was considered by him as guilty of a 
heinous crime. He ordered the doors of all taverns and wine-shops to 
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be sealed during the time his fleet was in any port; if he then found 
a Galeongee drunk, he first made him confess (by torture, if neces- 
sary,) where he had procured the liquor: he then punished the wine- 
seller either with death or condemnation to the galleys. The ex- 
cesses I saw committed by the present Capudan Pasha’s troops, when 
under sailing orders for Egypt, even in Pera, Galata, and Constan- 
tinople, convince me, that no ordinary severity could have kept such 
a lawless set in order. Whenever he walked out, he was accom- 
panied by a lion which he had tamed, and which had become so docile 
as to be allowed to go unmuzzled ; and Hassan seemed to be pleased at 
witnessing the terror of the Mufti, the chamberlains, or the effemin- 
ate eunuchs of the seraglio, whenever they were forced to pay him 
and his lion a visit of ceremony. This beast, however, at last became 
ferocious, and showed a disposition to spring upon Europeans, to 
whose dress he was a stranger, when he met them during his master’s 
walks in Constantinople. This occasioned some unavailing re- 
monstrances from the foreign ministers; but one morning the vi- 
cious beast sprung upon Hassan himself, drew blood with his fangs, 
and would soon have destroyed him, if some attendant guards had 
not rushed forward, and overpowered the lion ; some of whom, how- 
ever, fell victims to their zeal. The Sultan then ordered him to be 
confined in the Royal Menagerie, where I saw him. Hassan Pasha 
had some disposition to encourage the arts: his palaces, particularly 
one still remaining at Cos, are among the most elegant specimens of 
Turkish architecture, undebased by the gaudy and flimsy decorations 
now so prevalent at Constantinople. 

While our guide was relating to us some traits of Hassan’s history, 
we reached the foot of the mountain on which Palaio Castro is 
situated. ‘The ascent was steep and rugged: the valley which ex- 
tends from its base to the sea is very well cultivated: we counted six 
villages on it, and saw the bay in which Hassan landed when he came 
unexpectedly on the back of the Russian forces. 

From the summit of this hill, two thirds of the island are distinctly 
seen, with rivulets intersecting the valleys in numerous directions. 
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A granite column, a few blocks of white marble, and fragments of 
Grecian pottery, are the only remains of antiquity on this spot. The 
mountains over which we had passed were barren and rocky, and 
often without even brushwood on them. The whole island bears the 
strongest marks of the effects of volcanic fire: the rocks, in many 
parts, are like the burnt and vitrified scoria of furnaces. The climate 
is too cold to ripen lemons or oranges well; they, therefore, are 
brought from Scio. It produces, however, good grapes and figs. At 
our return to Castro, we supped with a Greek, to whom we had been 
recommended, and who is MpzJéyepoc, or chief Greek magistrate of the 
island. He told us that the government of their Aga, who is a 
native of Lemnos, is very mild, and that the Greeks are not much 
oppressed. The island is about 130 Italian miles in circuit. In the 
forty villages of the island, he calculates about 3000 families, not 
above 200 of whom are Turks. The Aga farms the Sultan’s tribute, 
for which he gives 17,000 piastres, and is supposed to collect about 
21,000, leaving him a profit of 4000 piastres. The ossour is fixed 
at one-tenth of the produce of the soil equally for Turks and Greeks. 
The duty paid for all the wine of the island is only 1000 piastres. 
The extraordinary contributions levied during the war have been con- 
siderable. A little pier has been built at Castro, at the expense of 
the inhabitants; to reimburse which, every ship that enters the 
harbour pays according to its size: our little sacoleva was charged 
fifteen paras (about eight-pence). Large merchant-ships are built here; 
and we saw a fifty-gun ship on the stocks for the Turkish navy: the 
keel was of fir, but the knees and ribs and other parts of oak from 
the island of Thasos. From that island, they also get masts for 
small merchant-ships, but those of large size come from the forests 
of the Black Sea. Thasos also exports some honey, bees’ wax, silk, 
and olive oil. It has seven villages, all of Greek Christians. The 
wine of Lemnos is of two sorts: both are black; for one kind, six 
paras an oke'is paid, and eight for the other, about two-pence and 
three-pence a bottle. Wheat was selling at four piastres, or six shillings 
the bushel. Wheat-flower seventeen paras, or eight-pence halfpenny 
ee 
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the oke *; barley eight paras. Cheese, sold wholesale, was seven 
paras an oke ; mutton eight paras an oke; and we gave one hundred 
paras, OF four shillings, for a lamb. The island produces more than 
sufficient grain for its own consumption, and exports the remainder, 
as well as'some wine, to Mytilene; but its principal exports are ewe- 
milk cheese, some silk, cotton, and wool. We saw the process of 
making a new vineyard. It was the season for pruning the vines: 
this is done close to the stock, leaving the old vine not more than 
ten or twelve inches above the ground. Of the shoots of the former 
year, they take cuttings of about three feet long, and plant them deep 
in the ground, at the distance of a yard square from each other, wa- 
tering each plant profusely, and leaving a little dam round it to 
retain the moisture. The third year after planting, a vineyard is in 
full bearing. 

We were anxious to reach Athos ; and, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of the master of the vessel, we sailed on the 27th of March, 
at four o’clock in the morning, with a strong breeze from the north. 
Towards sun-rise the wind increased to a gale; and in about half an 
hour such a storm came on, as made our situation seem desperate : 
we shipped three seas successively, and dreaded that the next wave 
which might break over us would fill our undecked boat, and sink 
us. Our little crew seemed to hesitate whether they should run be- 
fore the wind to the island of St. George di Skyro, at ‘sixty miles’ 
distance, or make an attempt to regain the port of Lemnos: they 
took the latter resolution ; and after an hour and a half’s tempestuous 
tossing, we got our little bark into a creek, near the port which we 
had left. The storm continued to increase during the whole of the 
day, and towards noon it blew a perfect hurricane; we therefore 
walked over to Castro, and were accommodated with a room, in a 
ruinous Khan, now converted into a school for teaching ancient 
Greek to the boys of the island. We found the Aiddcxados, or 
master, a well-informed man: he had received his education at 
Joannina, in Albania, the most celebrated seminary for Greek litera- 
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ture in Turkey. He had a good knowledge of history and geography, 
but seemed inclined to laugh at our eagerness to discover ancient 
ruins or inscriptions ; saying, it seemed to him to be equally unin- 
teresting to discover in an ancient Greek building proofs that it had 
been erected to Jupiter or Minerva, by a certain sovereign or people, 
as to find that an old mosque or castle had been built by a Suleyman, 
an Achmet, a Mustapha, or any other Sultan. The progress of his 
pupils in ancient Greek was not extraordinary: we found his head- 
boy reading the Psalter. This schoolmaster’s: salary was 500 piastres, 
nearly 401. sterling, paid by the Greek community of the island. 
Next day we made a second attempt to discover the ruins of the 
Labyrinth of Lemnos: but after every possible enquiry both of 
Greeks and Turks, we could only hear a confused account of a sub- 
terraneous stair-case in an uninhabited part of the island, near a bay 
called Porniah, containing, as they said, forty steps, and a number of 
marble columns. ‘To this place we therefore set out; and after twenty 
miles riding, twelve of them along the road by which we had gone 
to Palaio Castro, we came to a bay where we saw extensive ruins of 
an ancient and strong building that seems to have had a foss round it 
communicating with the sea. The edifices have covered about ten 
acres of ground: there are foundations of an amazing number of 
small buildings within the outer wall, each about seven feet square. 
The walls towards the sea are strong, and composed of large square 
blocks of stone. On an elevated spot of ground in one corner of the 
area, we found a subterraneous stair-case, and, after lighting our 
tapers, we went down it. The entrance was difficult: it consisted of 
fifty-one steps, and about every twelfth one was of marble, the others 
of common stone. At the bottom is a small chaniber, with a well in 
it, by which probably the garrison was supplied: a censer, a lamp, 
and a few matches, were lying in a corner, for the use of the Greek 
Christians, who cal} this well an Ayiacne, or Holy Fountain, and the 
ruins about it, Panagia Coccipée. The peasants in the neighbour- 
hood had no knowledge of any sculpture, or statues, or medals having 
ever been found there. JI could not coincide with my companion in 
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thinking that these ruins have any relation to the Labyrinth men- 
tioned by Pliny. The place bears also the name of Haaaio Kagpo, the 
Ancient Fortress, and may probably have been the citadel of the town 
Hepheestias. 

We had now traversed Lemnos in various directions, little gratified 
either with its antiquities, or its natural scenery: for though the 
mountains are bold, and the valleys sometimes verdant and fertile, 
yet the total want of wood, and even of shrubs, gives the island a 
look of desolation and dreariness. 

It is not easy to describe the mortification we felt at thus leaving 
a place so celebrated from the fabulous ages down to the time of 
Strabo, without our having discovered one valuable vestige of ancient 
art. We could not ascertain the caverns where mythology had 
placed Vulcan and his Cyclops, nor could we trace one Pelasgic for- 
tress, nor an Ionic or Doric edifice, the work of Athenian or Carian 
colonists ; not even could an ancient medal be found in. the posses- 
sion of any of the islanders. How is this desolation to be accounted 
for? Have volcanoes and earthquakes been the true Aqjuya xox, 
and destroyed that part of the island where these buildings stood ? 

The 1st of April the master of our boat waked us, to say that the 
wind seemed favourable for our voyage to Mount Athos: we there- 
fore once more embarked, though not without apprehensions. that 
the equinoctial gale was not yet over — and unfortunately we found 
our fears too true. The wind rose with the sun, and quite against 
us; so that after vainly endeavouring to beat some time against it we 
were again forced back to Lemnos, and anchored at an uninhabited 
bay, where we could only gather a few limpets from the rocks, and a 
few Echini or Sea Urchins. This bay was called Cas Paka. The rocks 
which rise perpendicularly above it appear volcanic: the shore is 
covered with pumice-stone. Towards evening the wind fell, and the 
moon shining very bright, tempted us a third time to try the formi- 
dable passage between Lemnos and Athos: —again, we suffered all 
the terrors of a storm in an open boat. The waves often broke over 
us in a most alarming manner; the high sea made the vessel pitch 
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so much, that we sometimes thought the mast would go; and at 
other moments that the planks would start. The wind now pre- 
vented our return to Lemnos; and the breakers all along the iron- 
bound coast of Athos rendered our approach to the monastery of 
Santa Laura impossible. All the sails were now taken down, and 
nothing but a small piece of canvas put forward to steer by ; letting 
the wind therefore drive ys, we luckily reached a little creek, at the 
foot of the monastery of Batopaidi, on the peninsula of Athos. 
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Ocr. 4th, 1794. The continuance of the calm still prevented us 
from quitting the peninsula of Athos. A pebbly shore rising into a 
steep rock of primitive marble, on which appeared a variety of curious 
plants, made me impatient to land. I could discover from our vessel 
Erica multiflora in full flower empurpling spots of the rock. On 
landing, I found near the beach the beautiful sea-lily, Pancratium 
maritimum. The Arbutus Andrachne grew on the hanging cliffs on 
which I gathered from low procumbent shrubs specimens of Globu- 
laria alypum, and under its shade, entwined by the rough smilax, 
the sweet-scented coronilla: on the more exposed and steeper part of 
the rocks grew the wild cabbage, of whose leaves our sailors gathered 
large quantities to boil with Steehelina Chamezepeuce, and Conyza 
candida. Irom the beach we ascended by a flight of marble steps to 
a cluster of hermitages belonging to the monastery of St. Paul: these 
are called 2xa2; and in one of them we found a caloyer that had 
been four-and-twenty years on Athos; who addressed us with a rap- 
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ture of joy in English: he was a native of Epirus ; had been seven 
years a sailor in our fleet ; tired with the fatigues and danger of the 
sea, he sought a retreat in this delightful spot : he was not, however, 
consuming his time in the indolence of monastic life; we found 
him very busy in manufacturing a coarse kind of woollen cloak, for 
which Athos is famous. His hermitage was exceedingly neat, and 
consisted of a hall and two rooms; before his door was an arbour en- 
twined by a vine from which hung rich clusters of purple grapes; a 
garden formed on the pending rock furnished a plentiful supply of 
kitchen herbs and esculent fruits. With a gratified look, he said, 
‘© This is all mine.” He commanded from his arbour a fine view of 
the sea, which afforded a constant subject of meditation to one who 
had been tossed about for seven years on its uncertain waves. Our 
stock of provisions being nearly exhausted from the length of our 
stay at Athos, we visited the convent of St. Paul, where Nicholas 
Andrea, our Epirote hermit, said we could obtain a fresh supply. 
The way which led from these skathia to the monastery was along 
the ridge of the mountain through a beautiful shrubbery of Kermes 
oaks mixed with Arbutus and Andrachne. .Those trees now laden 
with ‘ripe fruit made a most beautiful appearance, and with the 
smooth polished bark, and shining laurel-like leaves of the Andrachne, 
were highly ornamental. We descended the rock by a precipice 
which led into a wide valley formed by a torrent bed: we observed 
among the large blocks of marble hurled down from the mountain, 
the narrow-leaved Epilobium, and the Pinaster. Passing the torrent 
bed we ascended another rock, which led us to the romantic site of 
the monastery of St. Paul, about two miles distant from its skathia. 
A wild looking caloyer with a large club appeared as the porter, and 
conducted us up stairs through a gloomy chamber to the Hegou- 
menos, who received us with hospitable kindness. While the dinner 
was preparing, we had leisure to examine the monastery: it was one 
of those ancient buildings which the writers of romance would have 
been happy to have copied: it was consecrated as a spot visited by 
St. Paul in his journey in Macedonia. The building was large and 
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massive, but there appeared little regularity in its form. It was sur- 
rounded by balconies; a refectory in which the caloyers assembled 
was the best sized room; here was a wooden pulpit, like the reading 
desk in our halls at Oxford, and large oak tables along the side ; one 
of these was covered with pewter porringers, in which the scanty and 
miserable fare of the caloyers was measured out. The chapel was 
small, and some few figures of saints, done in the earlier ages of the 
Greek church, ornamented the walls. We mounted up several stories ; 
at the top of these, we passed to a tower of considerable height : it 
had from neglect fallen into decay ; the stairs were broken, and the 
floors and partition walls gone : here, as our Hegoumenos informed 
us, was the very dwelling-place of St. Paul. The entrance to this 
tower was secured by a strong iron door, and under it was a deep 
well, a reservoir of good water. The roof of the convent was covered 
with lead, but its timbers and floors so decayed, that we trod with a 
kind of fearful caution. The whole building showed either a want of 
funds or the proper application of them to its support. It was a Ser- 
vian foundation ; but the oppression of Servia by the Turks cut it off 
from the supplies which the first founders hoped it would receive. 
The store-rooms of these caloyers offered to our view scenes very 
different from what the well-supplied cellars of our. convents 
would have afforded before their dissolution. We saw only a few 
skins with oil, bags of flour, and dried fishes. Some of the caloyers 
were busy in cutting into slices melongena and tomatoes to dry ; these, 
with preserved olives, furnish a winter provision for the convent. 
When dinner was ready, we went into a room furnished with a divan 
in the Turkish fashion, and were first served with a dish of mush- 
rooms stewed in oil; some turnip radishes were brought in at the 
same time, both of an oblong and orbicular form ; to these, succeeded 
an omlet composed of eggs, with cheese, parsley, and butter: the 
concluding dish was a pilau, with a dessert of grapes and honey, which 
was of a brown colour, and had a heathy flavour. The caloyers here 
were Servians; and our Hegoumenos. informed us. the library con- 
tained several Servian manuscripts. 
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66 COAST OF THESSALY. 


The monastery of St. Paul is distant only five hours from the sum- 
mit of Mount Athos. I was informed that the road was so rocky, and 
the precipices so steep, that the mules could not convey me there. 
My botanical ardour strongly pressed me to visit it: I had before 
ascended it from Laura, and noticed some of its plants ; but I promised 
myself from this excursion an additional harvest; and though I had 
suffered so much from the heat of the day on our return from the 
convent of St. Paul, I formed the plan of executing this scheme, in 
case our vessel was detained. The hermitages of St. Ann were on 
the road, and about half-way was a chapel of the Panagia where I 
could repose. On arriving at our vessel, the boat had procured us a 
plentiful supply of fish, and one of our sailors had dived, and brought 
up for me a pinna: it contained within its shell two shrimp-like 
animals: these were probably the watchful cancri so beautifully de- 
scribed by Oppian. 

Oct. 5.—At one in the morning, a light breeze springing up, we 
steered across the gulf of Athos: we continued our course slowly 
towards Scopelo; and at sunset we were about thirteen leagues 
to the S. W. of Cape Drepano: Olympus and the Thessalian moun- 
tains appeared very distinct. 

Oct. 6. — Our cabin was small and offensive from the smell of the 
bilge water; and the vermin swarming in every part of it, I pre- 
ferred sleeping in my bed-gown on the deck. During the night, we 
had a very heavy dew which I found, in the morning, had. made 
my upper blanket quite wet: our sailors protected themselves from 
these dews by a thick brown coarse woollen cloak with a hood to it. 
As we advanced in the morning, we saw distinctly the mountains of 
Thessaly, Elympo, Kissavo, and Zagora, formerly known by the 
renowned names of Olympus, Ossa, and Pelion. At sunset, the 
wind freshened, and for two hours it blew hard from the south ; at 
eight A. M. it sunk. We were at a short distance from the coast 
of Thessaly, and could distinguish the solitary light of a monastery, 
or Kelli, on the nearest mountain. 
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Oct. 7. —- At sunrise, we were not. more than six leagues distant 
from Skiatho: we ran along its northern shore which was rocky, but 
indented with bays towards Castro, or the town, singularly situated 
upon a precipice projecting into the sea. We sent out our boat to 
make enquiries respecting the pirates. Near the shore was a small 
Albanian guard keeping watch on the mountain : they fired a musket, 
and we hailed them from our vessel. We dropped anchor in a fine 
port on the south side of the island. The scenery was beautiful and 
striking ; a bay, nearly circular, with islets interspersed in it; the 
shore formed by rough rocks covered with mastic, and a warm vale, 
with a south-east exposure, planted with vines. On the eastern 
point rose the village consisting of a few houses irregularly scattered 
over the rock, and a new church on the more elevated height. We 
went on shore, and found that the village had about a month since 
been burned by banditti: a number of Albanians, as guards, were 
dispersed in it, and the frightened inhabitants had scarcely more than 
a month returned to their ruined dwellings : the women still expressed 
much fear in their countenances, and were extremely reserved : they 
would scarcely suffer us to enter their houses, and our enquiries for 
provision met with little success. We with difficulty procured some 
eges and grapes. The wine, the principal produce of the island, 
was all new, and the inhabitants were now busily engaged in their 
vintage. We had heard that there was. a fragment of antiquity in 
the church : we went to visit it, and found an inscribed stone which 
formed the pedestal of the communion table. The Papas who gave 
us admittance seemed extremely unwilling that we should see it: he 
first denied it was there ; at length he was induced, with reluctance, 
to show it, but violently opposed our taking a copy * 5 at last we pre- 
vailed over his scruples. Our ignorant Papas could neither read nor 
understand it: he had, however, sufficient cunning to teach the su- 
perstitious islanders that it was something sacred and mysterious. 


* The inscription is published from Mr. Hawkins’s copy in the first volume of this 


work. 
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Near the village were the ruins of an ancient church containing four 
sarcophagi. From this spot, I wandered among the rocks which 
were composed of a fine grained saline marble, of a snowy whiteness, 
covered with Lentise mixed with the Daphne Gnidium, which, bear- 
ing at the same time its flowers and fruit, made a gay appearance. 
The mastic retained, in sound, the ancient name Eyivo, but the Gni- 
dium was now called Zoacuo. The Caper bush, zér7apc, hung from 
the rocks; and on the more exposed parts near the sea, among the 
mastics, rose the Sea-quill with a long naked scapus loaded with ripe 
seed. The Erigeron graveolens, acv€z, flowered near the beach, 
which was a coarse calcareous breccia. 

Oct. 8. — The wind being still contrary, we remained at Skiatho ; 
in the afternoon, we climbed a high hill, on the south side of the 
island, to the east of our port, covered with Pinasters mixed with 
Arbutus, Myrtles, and Andrachnes. ‘The whole region had been 
lately burned by some Albanian incendiaries who had set fire to the 
olive grounds, which had spread and consumed almost the whole 
southern side of the island. ‘The vicinity to the main land of Greece 
brings many an unwelcome visitor to it, and keeps the inhabitants in 
continual alarm. We heard, near the summit of the hill, the tinkling 
of the bell of the goats; but our appearance being discovered by the 
herdsman, he precipitately drove his flock down the steep, and, with 
vociferations of fear, pressed them towards the village. The Erica 
multiflora, a grateful flower to the bee, diffused its odour, which, 
with some aromatic plants, were scattered over the hills: the Thym- 
bra of the ancients, 4p¢vGy, and the Thyme, éuzap., were in seed. .Mixed 
with these were the thorny plants of the prickly broom, and a species 
of Spartium which consisted of a mass of thorns, called eywérod In 
the ravine formed by the torrent bed from the mountain, some 
flourishing trees of the Cretan maple had escaped the flame. The 
sky was tolerably clear, and we commanded a fine prospect from the 
summit of the hill: on one side, we saw Athos distinctly ; on the 
other, the eye stretched over Euboea, and had a distant view bounded 
by Parnassus, and discriminated clearly the outline of Scopelo. ‘The 
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rock which composed the hill was of glimmer slate; of a grey, fine- 
grained saline marble, and that beautiful snow-white variety which I 
had observed in my walk the preceding day. 

Oct. 9. As the season was so far advanced, and we had been 
considerably detained in our route by the southerly winds, calms, 
and the fear of pirates, we determined to proceed to Athens. The 
wind was now north, but it blew too fresh for us to venture out to 
sea. In the afternoon I walked to a shallow fresh-water lake on the 
west of our port; it afforded nothing to gratify my botanical re- 
searches. On the mud of it grew the Salicornia herbacea, and 
thickets of the Agnus Castus, a common plant throughout Greece. The 
-shore presented nothing to amuse the conchologist: a few cockle- 
shells and spiny oysters were all I could find. On our return to our 
vessel we observed a number of swallows, which seemed to be col- 
lecting for their migration. 

Oct. 10. — The north wind continued blowing hard through the 
day. I walked in the afternoon across the island, and found the soil 
in general thin, covering rocks of glimmer slate: the mastic the pre- 
dominant tree, with kermes oak, Phillyrea, olives, Spanish and 
prickly broom, with a thick thorny species of Spartium ; the tree and 
many flowery heath, with Daphne Gnidium. I observed in the ex- 
posed part the prickly Acanthus with Cnicus Acarna, Carlina corym- 
bosa and Scolymus Hispanicus : the vales and declivities cultivated 
with vines, which on the northern side were frequently accompanied 
with habitations. I saw no cattle, except asses: the flocks of sheep 
and goats seemed few. With difficulty we procured a meagre kid at 
a very high price ; the islanders were anxious to increase their stock, 
which had been greatly injured by the late plunderers, and unwil- 
lingly parted with any thing. The island is of very irregular shape, 
and is said to be about thirty-six miles in circuit: it has two towns, 
and is supposed to contain about five hundred houses. ‘The vine- 
yards form its principal support: we were plentifully supplied with 
grapes of a good quality, and found some excellent melons. 
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Oct. 11. — Preparations had been made the preceding evening for 
our departure ; the boys had tied the sails with rush, or Boiprx*, a 
plentiful supply of which grew on the shore near the lake (Juncus 
acutus). arly in the morning we weighed anchor; at sunrise we 
left the small island of Pondiconesi; about a league to the southward, 
we opened the gulf of Volo, the celebrated Pelasgian culf; on a 
hill above we saw the town of Trichiri; the sea was now straightened 
by the land, having the northern coast of Negropont on our left, and 
that of Thessaly, with the gulf of Volo, on our right. The coast 
of Negropont, at first rocky and uncultivated, sunk into the rich vale of 
Oros: we saw distinctly with our glasses the walls of an ancient town, 
Syrochoro: having passed Cape Stavros, we sailed by the small bar- 
ren islands of Argyronesi: the coast of Thessaly appeared high, 
rough, and barren: as we opened the gulf of Zeitun we saw some 
cultivated spots, and observed a town obscurely at a distance from 
the coast. From the vale of Oros rose the rocks of Vlicada; having 
turned the north-west point of Negropont, we sailed by the islands of. 
Vlicada : the inbat carried us gently down the straits: we saw upon 
the hills some vineyards, and. corn-land dotted over with wild pear- 
trees, and the town of Vlicada screened by a rock : opposite to us 
was the bold shore of Thessaly, with the famous pass of Thermopyle, 
Oeta, and a ridge of mountains on the back ground. In the evening 
we anchored opposite to a small dilapidated monastery, surrounded 
by a grove of olive and pine trees, a mile distant from Vlicada, dedi- 
cated to St. George; here miracles, it was said, were still performed ; 
a taper was burnt to the Saint ; and we were told by our sailors, that 
if the man who had the care of it suffered it to go out, he would be’ 
punished with blindness; and that if any one cut of the wood which 
composed the sacred grove, he would either die or cut himself with 
the instrument he made use of. + The straits of Negropont are here 


* See Du C. in v. Bpduaoy. 

+ The reader will recollect the passage in Lucan, 1. 3. 
Motique verenda 

Majestate loci, si robora sacra ferirent, 

In sua credebant redituras membra secures. —E. 
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scarcely a league in breadth ; and a phoca, or sea-calf, passed by our 
vessel swimming from one shore to the other. 

Oct. 12. — Having filled our casks with brackish water Ginn a 
small spring near the beach, we weighed anchor at sunrise, and with 
a fair wind proceeded down the gulf. The shore of Negropont. rose 
bold and rocky, covered with low shrubs, and dotted with the soft 
light green of the Pinus pinea. We passed by Yalta, about six miles 
distant from Vlicada; near the shore was Lipso, and about a mile 
above it, we were told, were thermz* or warm baths: the coast 
was now mountainous, rough, and naked, and offered only the so- 
litary site of some monastery: about seven miles from Lipso was a 
convent dedicated to St. John, and another about a mile from it, con- 
secrated to St. Elias: then followed among barren rocky lands, the 
towns of Robi and Lymni, and another monastery under the protec- 
tion of St. Nicholas. A chain of mountainous land formed the op- 
posite coast of Boeotia, which rising gradually, left a narrow tract of 
cultivated ground along the beach. Above those mountains, Par- 
nassus reared its lofty naked many-headed summit: along the shore 
we first saw Architza; then, on a low elevation, close to the sea, ap- 
peared the ruins of a town called Levana; under the mountains, 
about six miles distant from these ruins, we saw ‘T'alanda embosomed 
in trees. The Opuntian gulf now opened, and the island of Ta- 
Janda appeared in view: opposite to it, on the coast of Boeotia, were 
some Salines, where salt was collected. Leaving the Opuntian gulf, 
we passed by Larymnes; then a small island not laid down in the 
maps: somewhat lower down another, named Manetta; this is pro- 
bably the island marked in Faden’s map as Gaithronesi. We ob- 
served with our glasses the ruins of a castle upon it. Below Manetta 
was a low tract of land running into the straits called Gaithouri: the 
water near it is very shallow, and our sailors assured us that close to 
the shore were to be seen the remains of buildings: behind it was 


* Probably the spot mentioned in Plutarch. Symp. iv. L. Ques. 3. tis EvBolas 6 
Taarnos, ou Ta Gepuc. — E. 
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the high land of Ktypo. We discovered from our vessel mandras 
(sheep-folds) upon it, and descending farther down the straits, we 
saw Politico. 'The huge mountain of Delphis rose with a naked trun- 
cated summit high above the rest ; and as we continued our course, 
dolphins played around our vessel. Our Carabokyri, who was no 
Arion, whistled to them. We were now before the fortress of Cara- 
baba, and dropped: anchor at seven in the evening at Egripo or 
Negropont. 

Oct. 13. — Gur vessel was obliged to haul down its mast to pass 
the bridge of Negropont: it has five arches; adjoins a fort which, 
with a drawbridge, connects the town and island of Egripo with the 
continent of Greece. We sent our servants early on shore in the 
morning for provisions : they brought back, with other things, dif- 
ferent sorts of fish, Luphari, (Perca Lophari,) Red mullet, Barbouni, 
and two sorts of Spari; one I suppose to be the Erythrinus of the 
Greeks: it is now called Lythrinari, or Rythrinari *, the Coral fish, 
from its red colour, and in Turkish Mertzan ; the other I suspect to 
be the Dentex of Linnzeus, the Synagris of the Greeks, now Syna- 
grida, and Mouskada. We landed on the quay, which was very 
much out of repair. I observed the Sertularia halecina attached to 
the stones in the water. On the return of our servants we went on 
shore. The town of Egripo is composed of narrow streets, and ap- 
peared thinly inhabited. We walked about a mile along the shore to 
the north of the town. The rock was composed of Serpentine stone, 
traversed with Asbestos and Steatite: we picked up several shells. 
We had formerly collected here some crystals of magnetical iron ore; 
at present we searched in vain without discovering the least traces of 
it. The Charadrius Spinosus was running along the shore. The 
rock was thinly covered with soil: but Passerina hirsuta, which was 
now in flower, grew on it in great abundance, xoAdAupoure, with the 
two asphodels, fistulosus, and ramosus: goats’ rue, Peganum Har- 
mala, was also very common, with a species of Euphorbia, and the 


* See the Schol. on Oppian, L. 1. Hal. v.97. favbos x’ épubivor. — Avdeivegia is the ex- 
planation given.—E. 
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Thyme of the ancients. On our return from our walk, our vessel 
had passed the bridge, and we were obliged to walk round the fortress, 
to the south of the town, to-arrive at it. In the outskirts, Physalis 
somnifera, with its coral red seeds in their inflated calyces, made a 
pretty appearance. As we passed by some Turkish cemeteries, we 
noticed graves made gay with a covering of the Amaryllis lutea, 
which had. been planted\ there probably by some friend of the de- 
ceased. The distinction of rank is preserved in Turkey even after 
death ; and the capitals of the tomb-stones were cut into various forms 
marking the situation of life, and character of the deceased. The 
fortress was of considerable extent, with a deep foss: from the walls 
of it Capparis spinosa grew in great abundance, and near. it some 
plants of Salsola fruticosa. No place in the world seems, from its 
situation, to lay so fair a claim to commercial advantages as [Egripo ; 
but a little Hydriote vessel or two were all we observed in its harbour. 

On our return on board, we found the bottom of the main-mast, 
which was made of the silver fir, so completely decayed, that our 
carabokyri was obliged to call in the assistance of a ship-carpenter : 
this detained us the whole day at Egripo. In the afternoon, I landed 
in our boat, and walked along the shore on the west of the town on 
the continent of Greece. I saw here no traces of the serpentine 
rock : a grey limestone formed the hill, which gradually sloped to- 
wards the sea. Among the rocks, I observed several stones pierced 
by pholades, which they inhabited jointly with crabs and sea oniscl. 
Some of these crabs were so little, that they tenanted the deserted 
shells of Voluta tornata *, and a small species of Medusa, with purplish 
green tentacula was fixed so close to the rocks, that I separated it 
with difficulty. A clustered Sertularia and Tubularia Acetabulum ad- 
hered to the shells of Cardium echinatum: the Fucus pavonius was 
also common in the harbour; and I scraped from the rocks under 
water a small brown Conferva: the Conferva rupestris I found on 


* Qu. Tornatilis ? ‘ 
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the keel of our vessel: it was called by our sailors Malia. I observed. 
the same plants I had noticed to the north of the town, with the ad- 
dition of the sea Squill which was in flower, and the Cichorium 
spinosum ; Verbascum Tournefortii and Phlomis fruticosa both in 
seed. The Alcedo hispida flew along the shore: this, then, must be 
considered among the birds that frequent the sea-coast. A prodigious 
number of Jackdaws, Kepya, inhabited the walls of the fortress, and 
were very clamorous. When I returned on board, I found our mast 
repaired, and at sunset we weighed anchor, and proceeded down the 
straits. From the port in which we lay under the fortress, the sea 
seemed entirely inclosed by the land. The current here changed 
very much ; and we had noticed it three times in the course of the 
day. It was now in our favour, and we proceeded with a light breeze ; 
and in something more than an hour, our carabokyri ran us aground 
on the shore of Boeotia opposite to Vathi, and soon after cast anchor. 
The Greeks are, in general, timid sailors ; and it is almost impossible 
to prevent them from anchoring during the night, except when they 
are in the middle of the ocean. 

Oct. 14.— A light breeze from the west springing up before sun- 
rise, we weighed anchor. Above Carysto rose, to a considerable 
height, the mountain of Elias. From the plains of Leucada, on the 
opposite coast of Boeotia, the country was broken into low hills with 
cultivated plains, and several towns were interspersed. We now 
sailed along the shore of Attica, rough, mountainous, and dotted with 
the Pinus pinea. On a projecting point, we discovered some ancient 
ruins called by our sailors Tavro Castro, perhaps the site of the 
ancient Rhamnus ; then followed the cape and bay of Agia Marina: 
the bay was a remarkably fine one. A wind from the north-east now 
sprung up, and at sunset we were between the main land of Attica 
and Macronesi. A small boat came off from the latter with some goat- 
herds, who informed us, that the preceding day a corsair had taken a 
great vessel: our captain’s eyes now pierced every creek; and a con- 

siderable alarm arose on seeing two small vessels in the port of 
Therico. This part of the shore of Attica is extremely well supplied 
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with harbours: our: carabokyri enumerated them in the following 
order: Dragona, Rafti, Thaskalio, Mavro Mazzine, Agio Nicholas, 
Therico, Ergastéri *, Mandria, and last of all, nearest’ to Cape Co- 
lonna, Scouria, probably so called from the Scoria of the ancient 
silver mines of Attica, which were principally worked here, and 
traces of which we had seen in a former tour. In the dusk of 
the evening, we passed the celebrated Cape, and through a dim light 
distinguished the columns of the beautiful temple of Minerva Sunias ; 
and turning round the promontory with a side-wind, we kept between 
the shore of Attica and the small island of Gaidaronesi: we were 
again alarmed, discovering a light coming out from the Cape: our 
candle was extinguished, that it might not direct the pirate to 
pursue us. 

Oct. 15. — We dropped anchor at noon in the Port of the Pirzeus. 
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Fesruary 26. 1795.— We embarked at Zante from the Mole, and 
with the wind in our favour, after a short but pleasant passage, an- 
chored in something less than an hour in the harbour of Pyrgo, in 


* The word Ergastéri has also a reference to the mines once worked in this spot. 
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the ancient Elis. We proceeded from our boat) along a. sandy beach 
covered with the shells of the Arca Glycymeris and Cardium edule; 
mixed with the spoils of other testacea, to the convent of the Pa- 
nagia, about an hour’s distance from the landing place.» We found 
there few inhabitants; and the convent, whatever were its revenues, 
bore no marks of opulence: the frequent but unwelcome visits of the 
Turks and the fear of banditti kept it in constant alarm. We had 
scarcely laid curselves down to repose, when we heard the firing of 
guns. A hut in the village, a few paces from the convent, consisting 
of-about twenty wigwams of circular form, was attacked, and the 
first villager who came to its assistance was wounded with small 
shot... Every body was immediately under arms; and the alarm 
being given, the robbers made off with only some inconsiderable 
booty. 

Feb. 27. —— We waited in the morning expecting horses from 
Pyrgo. A caloyer attended me in a herborisation, and furnished me 
with the Greek names and the medicinal and superstitious uses of 
nearly 200 plants. Among the rocks composed of sandstone, abound- 
ing with petrifactions, in which the exuviee of the greater Scallop and 
other pectines were very evident, we gathered the Globularia Alypum, 
highly ornamental with its lively blue flower: the Ricinus palma 
Christi grew by the walls of the convent. At the edges of the garden 
flowered the Iris tuberosa ; and we observed also crops of flax, objects 
of ancient cultivation in Elis. The Flora, though rich in the number 
of vernal flowers, was not so far advanced as at Zante. The amorous 
thrill of the green finch was now heard distinctly. The little owl 
hooted frequently round the walls of the convent. . In the river below, 
otters were frequently taken. On the sides of the banks were the 
holes of the river crabs; and the green-backed lizard was sporting 
among the grass. 

At noon, horses and guards arrived from the Aga of Pyrgo; and 
having dined upon a roasted lamb which was prepared for us by the 
Hegoumenos, we set forwards, and traversing a rich plain of argil- 
laceous soil, reached Pyrgo in two hours. The depressed part of this 
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plain was whitened over with the flowers of the Tazetta ; and our 
guides gathered nosegays of Manousaki, the name by which they dis- 
tinguished this plant. Some marsh birds, the Curlew and the Moor 
Buzzard flew along the plain; and the Magpie, which had not yet 
travelled so far as Zante, round the mud-built walls of the villages. 
Pyrgo is situated on a low hill: the town is new, and consists of 600 
houses. We were received in a friendly manner by Georgéki, a steward 
of Said Aga, chieftain of Lalla.. In the evening, we visited Husam 
Husaim, the Aga of Pyrgo. His principal favourite was a Zanticte, 
who, having tried various trades, was. become the physician of the 
district of Pyrgo. A Moriote physician is, as it were, the: privy 
counsellor of his Aga, and is most frequently the agent of his money 
matters. Contracts’ of marriage have been sometimes conducted by 
the mediation of these persons. A wild looking figure, but possessed 
of considerable powers of rustic eloquence, the physician to the Aga 
of Arcadia had just stopped the feuds between two most. powerful 
chieftains in the Morea by planning a marriage between their families, 
and made them as warm friends as they had been inveterate enemies. 
The continent of Greece is principally furnished with physicians from 
Cephallonia ; and there is scarcely a town of note or an Agalick that 
is not supplied with. cne of these adventurers. In some places, the 
physician is paid the fixed salary of so many hundred piastres from 
the city chest: in the smaller Agalicks, he receives’ a certain sum 
from the district ; that of Pyrgo consists of ten towns and villages, 
and the physician is paid four hundred piastres ; but his profits prin- 
cipally arise from presents, and his good offices with the Aga in favour 
of malefactors.. The deportment of the Turks is lofty and imposing ; 
and the physician, from his constant attendance in the little court of 
the Aga, acquires’ some portion of the manner of his chieftain : to 
this he adds a confidence to which his medical skill certainly gives 
him pretensions. The physician of Arcadia had been a druggist’s 
boy at Zante: he could neither read nor write: he had brought with 
him some empirical knowledge, and was highly extolled for the mar- 


vellous cures he had performed. 
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Mr. Hawkins had in a former tour acquired the friendship of the 
Aga, and he received us with marks of distinction: he proposed to 
us a party of hunting, and promised to entertain us with an Albanian 
dance. 

Feb. 28. —I walked out with my gun, and crossed a rich plain 
towards the sea, over a flat tract of land. The lapwing and several 
grallae flew piping along the marsh. On the banks of the river Mi- 
lavla, I shot a ferruginous headed duck called by our host xoxxiwoxedaarc, 
I observed several water tortoises in the ponds of the pool. The 
season appeared here at least a fortnight less advanced than at Zante. 
Near the pools, the Salicornia grew plentifully ; and the gnats were 
so numerous, .that I do not wonder the inhabitants of the banks of 
the Alpheus, from which we were not a mile distant, sacrificed to 
Jupiter the Fly-driver. 

March 1.— We accepted the invitation of the Aga of Pyrgo to 
course with him: his greyhounds were of the Turkish breed, with 
long hairy curled tails. Some village curs, collected on the way, 
served as spaniels and finders ; and the Aga, with a long pole beating 
the bushes, supplied the want of vivacity in his dogs. On finding 
the hare, we crossed the plain to the village of St. George, situated 
on a low hill covered with mastic and prickly broom. The Greek 
frog perched on the branches of the mastic, and huge tortoises, of 
the size of those that Pausanias (in Arcad.) describes as employed by 
the ancient Greeks in the manufacture of musical instruments *, crept 
under the boughs. The high ground was not abundant in game ; and 
we started only a single hare. Changing our direction, we proceeded 
along the banks of a small rivulet covered with Asphodels ; the water 
hen flew frequently from under the bushes. 

One of Said Aga’s guards informing us of the return of his master 
to Lalla, we determined to set out the next morning for that place. 
In the evening we went, accompanied by our fat host Georgaki, to 


" “* The ancients might take promiscuously the land or river tortoise for this purpose.” 
Phil. Trans. Ab. iv. 476. — E. 
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take leave of Husam Husaim: we were courteously received, but 
Husam expressed his chagrin at our leaving him so abruptly. He 
was attended by his secretary, his physician, and a Pyrgiote. - Having 
drank coffee and smoked our pipes, Husam introduced wine ; and the 
dragoman taking up his guitar, the physician and the Pyrgiote, warmed 
by drinking, leaped up to a mimic dance. The doctor showed 
considerable address with his heels, and raised them sometimes so 
high that they reached the ears of his partner. The dance, display- 
ing the lowest buffoonery, was applauded by the Aga, who not having 
the fear of Mahomet before his eyes, took large draughts of wine. 
A French clerk to a mercantile house at Corone, entered and joined 
the dance. Georgaki now pulling off his upper tunic added himself 
to the number, and shaking his fat sides, increased the ludicrous ap- 
pearance of the groupe. The Aga thought we participated with him 
in the pleasure of the dance and the music, which was accompanied 
with Turkish songs, forcing horrid screams and hideous faces. I 
could not help reflecting on the barbarism and ignorance that now 
reigned over a country once the most enlightened; and on the dif- 
ference between these sottish orgies, and the noble games that 
attracted the ancient states of Greece to the plains of Olympia. 
March 2. — We left Pyrgo at ten in the morning ; and travelling 
over a rich plain, cultivated with vines, passed in about an hour by 
Berbasina, a village belonging to Said Aga. In something less than 
another hour we crossed the Arvoura, emptying itself into the 
Alpheus, which glided on our right through a rich plain enlivened 
with a profusion of various coloured Anemonies': leaving the plain, 
we entered a mountainous country, covered with the Sea Pine. We 
were detained some time by the breaking down of a bridge at Cra- 
couchi; and from the obstinacy of our mules had considerable 
difficulty in fording a shallow stream that flowed along the torrent 
bed. As we advanced towards Lalla, the size of the mountains in- 
creased, and the Pine trees rose to a majestic height: many of them 
were disfigured by incisions made to draw forth the turpentine. The 
Pine added much to the beauty of the sylvan scenery, and was mixed 
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with Phillyrea, Heath, Arbutus, Kermes oaks, and Mastic. About 
an hour’s distance, under a round hill to our right, we left Olympia, 
purposing to visit it at a future opportunity. A rising piece of 
ground, near a hanging pine; opposite to a verdant knowl, on which 
were the scattered huts of Stravokephalo, afforded us a dining place. 
It was late in the evening when we arrived at Lalla. The military 
appearance of the house of Said Aga was striking. A number of his 
warriors * were reposing on the Divan, when we were introduced. 
On the entrance of Said Aga they bow before their chieftain with the 
greatest respect. Said received us with warm hospitality. 

March 3. — Said, when we visited him the next morning, was 
seated upon a carpet that was spread in the gallery of his house, 
which was extremely mean, as the habitation of a powerful chieftain, 
who could lead into the field of battle upwards of a thousand armed 
men. The room in which we slept was the principal one in the 
house: it had not even the comfort of glass in the windows: there 
were only wooden shutters of such rude work that they were ill 
calculated to resist the cold winds that swept the high, exposed plain 
of Lalla. During the day we had severe storms of snow and hail, 
and we crowded round the hearth, which was warmed with a good 
fire. We visited Mustapha, the elder brother of Said, whose house 
was now repairing, and were received in almost an open chamber. 
Some of the principal Lalliotes were present, whose figure and dress 
made a most martial appearance. Mustapha had a darker and more 
saturnine complexion than his brother Said: the latter had an open 
countenance, and more popular manners, and was supposed to possess 
considerable personal courage, a character for which the Lalliotes are 
in general renowned. Said had, a few years since, with four-and-forty 


* Ina letter to Mr. Wenman, Dr. Sibthorp mentions “ the martial but ferocious life 
of the Lalliotes. Lambs roasted whole are served on the table, and every one has his 
fingers in the dish. .The Lalliote is always clad in armour: when he dances he does not 
lay aside his arms. His feet and legs are naked to the knees, which are covered with large 
plates of silver. A breast-plate with embossed buttons protects his body. His pistols and 
his dirk, richly ornamented, form constantly a part of his dress, being stuck in his girdle.” 
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of his followers, taken sixty Albanian rebels, and sent them to Tri- 
polizza, where they were executed ; and Ali Aga, one of our party, 
a first cousin of Said, had, about a fortnight since, cut off the head of 
a robber, and sent his straw-stuffed scalp to the Pasha. The terror of 
these people keeps the Morea in subjection: they were originally 
little better than a band of robbers; who adding to corporal strength 
great courage, and inhabiting a country strongly fortified by nature; 
resisted successfully the precarious and unequal attempts to subdue 
them. In the invasion of the Morea, their services in repelling the 
Russians were rewarded with the grants of the lands of the unhappy 
Greeks: they were now increasing in opulence, which, by softening 
the ferocity of their manners, will, perhaps, at the same time di- 
minish that hardy courage for which these mountaineers have been 
distinguished. 

March —We set out at noon from Lalla, and in the evening 
arrived at Deveri, five hours distant, and situated on the confines of 
Arcadia. Leaving Lalla, we traversed a high elevated plain, or rather 
forest of oaks, Qu. Avgilops. Many of the young trees were lopped 
for the goats to browse on, and the beauty of the forest was sacrificed 
to the care of the flock. The Polypody of the oak was no rarity: on 
the faith of the ancients it was preserved for medicinal purposes : with 
us it is seldom found growing on that tree; but here it abounded. 
The trunks. of the oaks, besides the Polypody, furnished me with 
some curious Lichens ; and a Boletus, whose under surface was tinged 
with a fine violet colour. We arrived at Deveri by a mountainous 
descent over rocks of slate covered with Kermes oak and shrubs, 
under whose shade blossomed the starry hyacinth. The Aga had 
sent with us a guard of four Lalliotes : the appearance of an European 
dress was new and striking, and the peasants collected round their 
hovels to gaze at us. We entered a low hut where we saw an aged 
woman, who had gathered some wild herbs for her supper: among 
them I observed the leaves of the Dock, avwabo: the wild Poppy . 
and the Charlock, Aeaoave. 
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March — We were detained at Deveri by waiting for horses. 
I walked out with my gun, ascending some high mountains whose 
sides were covered with the silver Fir. On my return, I found the 
Sturnus Cinclus on the banks of a rivulet fringed with willows. 
Leaving Deveri, we descended a rocky precipice, crossed a stream, 
and proceeded along a narrow glen, walled. in by high mountains 
covered with forest trees; and from the sides of which issued forth 
cascades and purling rills. 

The season was not sufficiently. advanced at present to exhibit this 
sylvan scenery in its full ornament. The dead leaves which hung 
upon the oaks, and the tops of the brooms, and other plants, were 
cropped by the goats. The violet and primrose flowered under the 
hedges. The vegetation was still backward: the pear tree, which in 
Elis we had left in flower, scarcely yet opened its blossoms. * The 
early almond was covered with its rosy bloom. Winding along a 
narrow rocky road we arrived, in three hours, at Tripotamo : a junction 
of two clear streams here formed three branches. That this remark- 
able situation had not escaped the notice of the ancients was evident 
from the ruins which we saw on its banks. ‘These were fringed by 
huge Plane trees and Sallows, whose yellow catkins were now inter- 
mixed with the lively green of the tender leaf. We crossed a stone 
bridge of a single arch, and traversing a rich plain, occasionally inter- 
rupted by a mountainous tract of wooded land, in four hours arrived 
at Xeropotamo. About a mile to our right, was a high mountain 
called Carsi. In half an hour from Xeropotamo, we arrived at the 
banks of the Alpheus, which ran violently with its muddy stream 
along a rocky bed, and sometimes overflowing its banks, fertilised the 
bordering plain. Indian corn was the principal object of cultivation. 
Over the Alpheus was a bridge. Our road now lay through wooded 
scenery and a well watered country. It was said to be frequently in- 
tested by robbers ; and we were shown pits, in which they occasionally 


* The “ cold and heavy” climate of many of the cantons of Arcadia is mentioned by 
Polybius, L. iv. 31. — E. 
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concealed themselves for the purpose of attacking the travelling mer- 
chant. It was late in the evening before we reached the khan destined 
for our lodging. We had frequent showers during the day, and 
towards the evening, settled rain; so that we arrived wet and cold. 
The khan presented to us a most comfortless aspect: a long chamber 
was lighted by the door-way, and a window pierced with numerous 
crevices ; and the failure of the stairs made the ascent both hazardous 
and difficult. 

March —The guard furnished by Said Aga now took their 
leave, not before we were heartily tired of their company. Like 
savages, they wanted every thing they saw, and frequently disturbed 
us with their intrusive impertinence. We made them an offer of 20 
piastres : this they refused with disdain; and we were obliged to add 
to our present. Near our khan flowed a rivulet which abounded 
with trout: they were caught in the summer season with Cocculus 
Indicus, called WepoGordy, which was sold for this purpose in the 
bazar of ‘Tripolizza. T.eaving the khan, we entered the pass of Dara, 
and having travelled about three hours, left a lake a mile to our left. 
Proceeding over some rocky ground covered with low wood (under 
which the vernal crocus was blowing), we crossed the plain of Lebetha. 
The plough was now preparing the ground to receive the Indian 
corn, and turned up a rich loamy soil. 

March 10. — Signor Marco, a Cephallonian, who was the city phy- 
sician, waited on us at Tripolizza; and we arranged with him the 
plan of visiting the Pasha. Our consul, Strani, had sent us a letter 
of introduction; and we carried one also from the dragoman of the 
Porte to the dragoman of Tripolizza. We proceeded to the palace 
of Mustapha Pasha; and having first presented ourselves to the 
dragoman, and delivered him our papers, we were introduced to the 
Cacayabe, or prime minister of Mustapha. He received us with 
much politeness, sitting upon his divan in great state. From. the 
Cacayabe’s we proceeded through a long gallery to the Vizier, by 
whom we were also received in the most affable manner: we were 
invited to sit near him upon the divan, and were presented with 
M 2 
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coffee and sweetmeats. Mustapha, Pasha of the Morea, who is now 
about 50 years of age, has had the good fortune, from being a Georgian 
slave, to arrive at this high distinction. Being taken to Constantinople, 
he was brought up in the seraglio: was made a Pasha of three tails ; 
and, being a favourite, was married by the Grand Signor to his sister. 
His various attendants and officers are said to amount to a thousand 
persons. We had scarcely left the room of the Vizier, when numbers 
of them crowded round Signor Marco, and desired not to be for- 
gotten: we sent our servant to distribute some money among them: 
in the evening the city musicians came for their Backshish. 

March 11. — We made an excursion to Palaiepiscopi, the ancient 
Tegea, about five miles to the south of Tripolizza. A church of the 
early Greek architecture was built of brick, intermixed with the ruins 
of ‘ancient temples; among which we observed some inscriptions. 
Several excavations had lately been made to supply materials for a 
new mosque that had been erected at Tripolizza. Pieces of columns 
were scattered over the plain. ‘The rain which had fallen very heavily 
during the night continued the greater part of the morning ; and pre- 
vented our further investigation: but the appearance of the ruins 
promised a productive field of research to the antiquary. Nothing, 
however, remained of that temple described by Pausanias as the most 
beautiful in the Peloponnesus. The plough was now furrowing up its 
foundation ; and green corn, among which flowered the Leontice, 
covered its ancient site. | 

March 13. — We went in the morning to take leave of our friend 
the dragoman ; when the Cacayabe, hearing that we were there, de- 
sired to see us. We were received in the most gracious manner ; and 
understanding that we were going to Argos, he ordered us to be fur- 
nished with horses at the Pasha’s expense. We declined the offer, 
from the idea that it would occasion an Avania on some poor Greek : 
the Cacayabe insisted on it ; and I had the pleasure of learning from 
Signor Marco that these horses were really paid for out of the Pasha’s 
purse. While we were drinking coffee with the Cacayabe, the 
windows being opened, some swallows entered and flew round the 
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room. These birds arrive at the same time with the stork ; and if we 
may credit the observations of the modern Greeks, are even brought 
on the wings of these birds. How far this is true I know not; but 
a merchant at Zante, whose veracity I have no reason to suspect, 
assured me that in an early morning walk to the Acroterion, or pro- 
montory, near the town, he observed the approaches of a large white 
bird, which was covered with smaller ones ; and that as soon as it came 
near to the shore, he saw the small birds take wing and fly away. On 
our return home we were struck with the beauty of a remarkable fine 
steed, that was carrying water through the streets. He had been the 
favourite horse of the Pasha, but started one day while he was 
riding, and his turban falling off, the Pasha-considered this as a bad 
omen, and punished the animal by degrading him to the office of 
water carrier. Though we had already given money to the servants 
of the Cacayabe and Vizier, we were beset again by the hungry satel 
lites of the court; among the foremost of them was the buffoon of 
the Vizier. We felt very desirous to rid ourselves of their trouble- 
some intrusion, and having taken leave of Signor Marco, who over- 
whelmed us with compliments, and added a hope that his services 
might be made known to the nation, we mounted our horses. The 
street was lined at our departure with female figures: among the 
youngest were some pretty faces; but the decay of beauty in Greece, 
from the warmth of the climate and relaxation of the bath, is very 
rapid. Leaving Tripolizza, we crossed a fertile plain; and having 
passed along a dry river bed on our right, we entered on a rough 
mountainous country, whose surface was covered with the thorny 
plants of the prickly spurge, the barnet, and the broom. We de- 
scended from this tract by a steep paved road cut out of the rock. 
On our left were the ruins of an ancient town, called by our guides 
Palaiomycle, in a high and almost inaccessible situation. About three 
hours from Tripolizza, we descended into a fruitful plain, and in about 
an hour more, found ourselves in a miserable khan. The room that 
had been accustomed to receive the weary traveller was now un- 
tenantable : the tiles were off the roof. We descended into a kitchen, 
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but it was so pierced with air holes that we in vain attempted to keep 
our candle lighted. We retired into an adjoining chamber, where 
onions. hanging in festoons formed the ornaments; and here we 
passed the night. A couple of guards, whom we met on the road, 
came to this place to spend a few paras, which we had given them. 
They lamented to us, in pathetic language, the severity of the 
Charatch, and the oppression of the Turks. 

March 14.— We left our weather-beaten khan, and by a rough 
mountainous road continued our journey towards Argos. ‘The 
country was barren, thinly wooded, and afforded some prickly shrubs 
for the goats to browse on: among these were interspersed Cretan- 
maples, and the Kermes oak, with scattered trees of arbutus, and a 
few andrachnes, which now began to open their flowers. We hada 
fine view of the bay of Argos, its island, the watch-tower, and port of 
Nauplia. Descending into the plain, we seemed to have passed into 
anew climate: the corn which grew rank in the rich soil was ready 
to produce its spikes ; and a number of vernal plants were now flower- 
ing under its shelter. We passed a stream, the Kephalo, whose banks 
were decked with asphodels; and after five hours’ ride we arrived at 
Argos. 

March 15.— We waited the next morning on the Aga. In the 
court-yard the Turtur risorius was cooing: from the note, the Greeks 
have given this bird the name of Decoctouri, as the French have Dia- 
hut to our Lapwing. 'The Kirken4si, a hawk, very like our Kestril, 
flew screaming round the house; and the stork was busy in repair- 
ing his nest, to which he had returned about eight days since. We 
proceeded from the Aga’s to a Greek church, to the south of the town. 
The walls were covered with Chrysanthemum coronarium, which began 
to open its golden blossoms: the Hypecoum, several species of toad 
flax, one of which adorns our parterres, and a number of Diadelphous 
plants, were flowering among the corn. It was a warm still day, and a 
number of insects were sporting in the air. I caught a beautiful 
species of Cantharis on the rich blue flower of the Alkanet ; and a Chry- 
somela, with two spots, was feeding on the leaves of the wild pear. 
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The church being shut, we examined only its external walls, but found 
no inscriptions. Passing over a field covered with asphodels, we 
proceeded to the ruins of the theatre, under which are the remains of a 
temple supposed to have been that of Venus, mentioned by Pausanias. 
We were struck with the immense size of some of the stones that had 
formed the walls. The thick haze, which so frequently obscures the 
view in these climates, induced us to defer going up to the Acropolis; 
this place my friend intended to make a station for his geographical 
observations. On our return, being market-day, a number of villagers, 
bringing in the produce of their labours, had collected together : the 
women were sufficiently homely, and the men were simply clad with 
an outer garment lined with sheep’s skin, the fleece turned inward. 
Argos had taken an active part in the late Russian war; and the ruins 
of numerous houses testified the resentment which the Turks had 
taken on the unfortunate town. Many of its inhabitants had fled, 
and others concealed themselves. This place shared, with the rest of 
the Morea, the general calamity of the plague, and lost, three years 
since, a great part of its population. It is one of the smaller Villaet- 
tis, and contains only twenty-four towns or villages within its district. 
If the Aga is oppressive, by means of money the Argians procure his 
removal ; and the hope of a better master occasions frequent changes 
at the expense of the people. The small-pox was in the house where 
we lodged; and two children infected with it, were committed to the 
care of a Papas, and an adventurous son of A‘sculapius, who had just 
emerged from a shop in Cephallonia. We counselled them to an ex- 
posure to the air, and the avoiding an accumulation of heat. * 


* Dr. Sibthorp, in a letter to Mr. Wenman, mentions “ his crossing the Bay of Argos 
from Napoli di Romania; and finding the famous lake of the Lernean hydra: this is 
composed of a number of mouths or sources, which are extremely clear and transparent. 
Like our blow-wells in the marshes of Lincolnshire, they are said to have no bottom. 
The white water lily, with the Riccia fluitans, was floating on the surface.” 
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Island under the Venetian Government. 


Aprrit 19. — We were hospitably received in the house of a Dutch 
Barratlee, who was preparing, from the unsettled state of property at 
Mistra, to proceed to Patras. We were here at something more than 
an hour’s distance from Sparta; but it was necessary to have a guard ; 
and that composed of Turks. It was the great Turkish festival of the 
first day of the Bairam: we were obliged therefore to defer our ex- 
cursion to Sparta, and to engage the Vaivode to furnish us with a 
guard for the purpose the next day. We were visited by the Bishop 
and the Archons, deploring the miserable state of the subjugated 
Greeks: they persuaded themselves we were sent on some political 
mission, and formed various hopes from our arrival. The Proto- 
archon squeezed us cordially by the hand, and said he ventured now 
to raise up his head; and felt a new beam of life. The Bishop had 
some learning ; a rare circumstance in a Greek diocesan. Hearing 
that the Vaivode had granted us an escort to conduct us the next day 
to Sparta, he begged he might be permitted to take advantage of it, 
and visit one of his parishes; and such was the insecure state of 
property, that our host, who had lands in the neighbourhood of 
Sparta, had been deterred by the fear of robbers, for six months past, 
from visiting them ; while his property was suffering from the abuse 
of his tenants. Among the robbers the name of Zacharias stood first 
on the list: he had long bid defiance to the Turks, and either eluded 
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or defeated the different troops which had been sent to take him 
prisoner. He treated the Turks who fell into his hands with great 
severity, murdering most of them. A sort of armistice took place 
between him and the Vaivode of Mistra; but this was insufficient for 
the safety of travellers who were not protected by a guard of the 
Vaivode. In the evening I took a walk in the outskirts of the town, 
our host, who was my guide, not thinking it prudent to venture far 
beyond the walls. On the side of the road the water was conducted 
in wooden troughs, usefully serving a number of mills. I added to 
my herbarium an Antirrhinum, resembling Cymbalaria, but with 
woolly leaves, elegantly entwining the rocks. 

April 20.— We set out for Sparta with ten guards, well armed, 
and attended by our host: the Bishop was prevented from accom- 
panying us by some visits of ceremony he was expected to pay to the 
first Turkish families, making to their servants a kind of Easter- 
offering, the usual present at the Bairam. At something more than 
an hour we arrived at Sclavochorio. In a Greek church, near the 
altar-piece, were preserved two curious specimens of ancient sculp- 
ture*, representing the different articles relating to the dress of a Greek 
lady. Our Proto-archon recollected the Abbé Fourmont at Mistra: 
described his researches as expensive, and engaging a number of 
workmen. Many of the inscriptions which were dug up were covered 
again and left. The government of the town was then in the hands 
of the Greeks, who gave every assistance to the Abbé in his en- 
quiries: the unfortunate success of the insurrection of the Morea 
had now enslaved them, and they possessed. scarcely a nominal power. 
On our arrival, in a wall near the road, we observed several ancient 
fragments: one represented a chase, in which was the figure of a 
wild goat or Ibex. . One of our guards, though a Turk, was well ac- 
quainted with the modern Greek names of several plants. From 
Sclavochorio we proceeded to Sparta, about two hours’ distance. In 
addition to the theatre, we observed the remains of numerous build- 
eiiiein dD wilt en rtle ect dedi ctl oo lad aoe ee 

* Now in the possession of the Farl of Aberdeen. See the first volume of this work, 
p. 452. 2d edit. 
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ings on the low hills that rose on the plain, which was partly sown 
with corn: a ploughman with two lean steers, with difficulty turned 
up the soil, covered with stones and the ruins of buildings. The 
walls of several of them, raised of brick, were still remaining: we saw, 
however, no columns. The river which glided through the plain had 
frequently shifted its bed: willows and the Agnus Castus skirted its 
sides. We returned and spent the day at Mistra. I greatly regretted 
that I was not able to extend our tour throughout Maina: it was our 
intention to have visited the promontory of Tzenarus, so famous for 
its marble; but it was infested by a lawless tribe of banditti, whose 
force is so formidable as to set even the orders of the Bey at defiance. 


April 23. — We determined on making an excursion to Mount 
Ithome ; and setting out from Kutchuk Maina in the afternoon, after 
a ride of something more than three hours over a rich plain, watered 
by the Pamisus, now called Agio Florio, we ascended the mountain 
of Vulkano, and arrived at the convent. The Hegoumenos, who 
had read Meletius, offered himself as our guide, and promised in the 
morning to conduct us to the ruins of Messene. He was a great 
polemic; and to show his knowledge of theology, contended that 
our Saviour’s cross was made of three sorts of wood, of cypress, of 
cedar, and of pine.* This idea was probably founded on the Greek 
verse of the octoechos, ex xurapirria, vat even, xb xedo0, %. T. A+. Which 
is chanted in the Greek churches on Good Friday. The thorny 
crown, according to this sage monk, was formed of the Smilax 
aspera: I shall leave the botanical theologists to contend with him in 
favour of the Paliurus and the Spina Christi. I herborised in the 
evening, round the monastery, in the garden rank with weeds. The 
sides of the mountain offered me some curious plants : among others, 


the little Anthyllis figured by Girard in his Flora Gallo-provincialis ; 


* Sandys records another opinion held on this subject by some of the Christians of 
the East. ‘ The cross was formed, as they report, of four several woods, the foot of 
cedar, the bole of cypress, the transome of palm, and the title of olive.” 144.— E. 
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but botany slept ; and ‘such was the profound ignorance of the caloyers, 
that they were unacquainted with the most common names of the 
most common plants. 

April 24.— We proceeded from the convent up the mountain, 
conducted by our Hegoumenos: in half an hour we came to the 
ruins of an ancient gateway: ascending higher up, on the summit of 
Ithome we found the remains of the walls of the ancient Acropolis. 
From this height, we commanded a rich and extensive view of the 
fertile plain of Messenia, watered by the Pamisus, and walled in by 
Taygetus and a high range of mountains. The descent to the city 
walls was extremely rough ; and Ithome, though far from the highest, 
is one of the steepest and most rugged mountains of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. The purple flax, and the red Crepis which is the or- 
nament of our parterres, with the Catananche lutea, were flowering 
on its summit. The silver fir, characteristic of the higher regions of 
Greece, was wanting ; the rocks were covered with mastic, broom, and 
low shrubs, browsed by the goats. The Wheat-ear, a bird of passage, 
flew among the ruins. The small village of Mavromati is within the 
enceinte of the ancient walls. While we roasted a lamb, a number of 
squalid female figures, who were washing at the fountain, assembled 
round us, offering a number of coins that had been found in the 
ruins. Having dined under the shade of a huge walnut-tree, we pro- 
ceeded to a gateway composed of immense stones: it was extremely 
well preserved, and of a circular form: one on the road, leading to 
the Acropolis, may be considered among the finest remains of the archi- 
tecture of the ancients, and a proof of the extraordinary mechanism 
with which they moved enormous masses of stone to their buildings. 
These stones formed by the chissel were accurately fitted to each other ; 
as no mortar was used in the walls, this exactness of position was more 
strictly attended to. We saw no inscriptions ; but a number of ‘frag- 
ments of columns were scattered over the area of the ancient town, 
now sown with corn. Among the marbles was an alto relievo repre- 
senting a chase, in which the figure of a lion was preserved. Several 
fragments were found in the walls of the Greek churches. From 
nN 2 
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Mavromati, 
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we proceeded to Nisi, leaving Andrusa, a Turkish town, 


about half a mile on our right, and met with a very hospitable re- 
ception at the house of the Venetian consul. I was here visited by 


a Corsican 


physician, who pressed me to several consultations. A 


basket of Truffles was brought to me, in which my host distinguished 


three sorts. 


Lent is the season when the greatest numbers are 


found. The diet of the Greeks at that season is very generally 
drawn from the vegetable kingdom, and the Truffle becomes then an 


object of considerable importance. 


April 25. 


— When advice is to be had gratis, invalids are always 


found. My good host had consulted me the preceding evening: I 


was in the 
daughter. 


morning drawn into a consultation for the wife and 
Female complaints are more frequent in Greece than in 


the rest of Europe; much of this is owing to the confinement of the 


women, and that want of exercise which enervates the system. The 
hysterical complaints of my two patients were owing to these causes. 
From Nisi, we had a journey of seven hours to Corone: our road 
conducted us chiefly along the beach: the rocks were covered with 
Cistus: patches of corn were spread over the vales, and rich olive 
grounds extended to Corone. On our way we passed by some ruins 


at Petalida. 
received us 


We had been warmly recommended to the Bey, who 
on the beach in an elegant kiosk built in the Chinese 


fashion. The Bey himself was learned for a Turk: he had some 
knowledge of Astronomy, Mathematics, and Architecture : his brother 


was Disdar 


or commander of the castle. The kiosk was at our dis- 


posal, and the Bey had provided for us an elegant supper. It was 
served in the European manner, with tables, chairs, and Staffordshire 
ware, luxuries we had not seen before in a Turkish house. The 
waves beat gently along the walls of our kiosk, and brought on a soft 
and comfortable repose. 


April 26. 


—In the morning, the approach of the Venetian brig 


was announced to us: it was returning from an unsuccessful cruise 


against the 
was offered 


pirates on the coast of Maina. A reward of 1000 piastres 
to a Mainote chief, who promised either to shoot or se- 
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cure the person of the pirate. The wind was contrary ; and. not- ily 
withstanding our impatience to embark, we were detained at Corone. : : 
We were visited by the bishop and by My. Thibaut, who, attached to | Pal 
the royal cause, had disdained to accept his office under the Re- mi | 
public, and sought protection from the British embassy. The violence f 
of party disturbed the repose, and broke the union which should | vii q 
subsist between merchants of the same nation in a foreign country. | | Lhe 
The Bey was extremely anxious to receive my advice for his son, a | 
youth of eighteen, and for his wife. The latter wished personally to | 
consult me; but the jealousy of the Bey was an objection not to be | 
overcome. She sent me the account of her case by a lady of her ac- 
quaintance, and the physician was charged by the Bey to give me | 
the details: his information, however, was very imperfect: he had VN) 
not seen the lady, and felt her pulse only through a piece of muslin | 
thrown over the hand. The Turkish women carefully conceal the 
face: none but the husband has the privilege of seeing it: the ex- i 
posure of it would be considered as the prostitution of the person. i 
The Turkish women, whom we saw on the roads, had their faces 
muffled up; and when they met us, they either turned themselves 
away, or stood behind a tree until we passed. 

The residence and society of the French merchants at Corone had 
a considerable influence in softening the manners of the Turks. We 
went in the evening to visit M. Thibaut, who with his lady, a Parisian, 
bore their adverse fortune with a resignation which did them honour. 
M. T. had been consul in Egypt, and made a small collection of gems ; 
among them was a Leander, much admired by the author of Ana- 
charsis; and a Leda, which he parted with to my friend Hawkins. 
M. T. had extracted from Lemery the names of some simples and ey 
drugs; and his knowledge placed him at least upon a level with the | 
Greek doctors. He expressed himself at a loss, not being able to get } 
the Hypocistis: I consoled him by giving my opinion, that the com- 
position would not be hurt by the omission of that ingredient. We 
passed our evening pleasantly at his house ; his lady, with much 
vivacity, entertaining us with an account of the buffoonery she had WW 
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seen at a Turkish marriage. Indecent dancing, and music performed 
by women, furnished the principal parts of the entertainment ; when 
the bride veiled, and crowned with sequins, was led into the room, 
and kneeling before the mother of the bridegroom, receives his presents 
and those of his friends. It was already midnight, when the Captain of 
the Merope summoned us aboard: the janisaries of the Bey were waiting 
to conduct us to the shore, where we found the launch, and embark- 
ing in it, we went on board the brig. We looked in vain for the 
comfortable neatness of the English cabin ; and our sleep was disturbed 
by the numerous insects which preyed upon us. 

April 27. — We had in the night advanced so far out, that we had 
cleared Cape Gallo, and the appearance of the weather, which was 
thick and hazy, flattered us with the hopes of a Sirocco wind. The 
haze, however, went off as the day advanced, and instead of a Sirocco, 
the calm was succeeded by a contrary wind from the west. 

April 28. — We steered our course towards the Strophades : it was 
our intention to have landed and spent a day here; but it now blew 
so fresh, that the landing in our boat would have been difficult and dan- 
gerous. A nobleman of Zante, Count Nicholas Logotheti, was con- 
siderably alarmed : his fears produced frequent vows to the Panagia to 
favour our escape. We left the island of the Harpies about a mile 
distant, and proceeded in our course towards Zante; but the wind 
falling in the evening, we found ourselves at about five leagues from 
that island at sunset. In the course of the day several turtle-doves 
flew by the vessel ; and a species of Motacilla, pitching upon the 
cordage, was caught by the hands of one of our sailors. The islands 
of the Strophades are low and flat; peopled by a monastery of 
Caloyers : they are occasionally visited by Zantiote sportsmen, as they 
are a noted station for the turtle-doves in their passage. The Count 
Nicholetto was here to have joined a party who came with that 
intention from Zante. 

April 29. — Early in the morning we were near the shore of the 
island ; when a contrary wind springing up, we went in the launch to 
Cape Basilico: here Anthonio Camouta Cornaro, and Count Antonio 
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Logotheti, and a party, had collected for the purpose of shooting 
turtle-doves. We dined with our friends at the convent ; and in the 
evening, procuring mules, we proceeded to the town. Zante now 
appeared with extraordinary beauty: the olive-trees were covered 
with flower; the corn already producing its spike, promised a rich 
and speedy harvest. The chase was not here the reward of inde- 
fatigable labour ; the Zantiote nobleman enjoying luxurious ease, had 
his arms carried by a servant ; and softly reposing in an elbow-chair, 
under a spreading olive-tree, expected the arrival of the turtle-doves. 
Books of amusement, the social conversation of friends, gentle 
exercise, provoked an appetite which all the science of Apicius was 
employed to satisfy. The liver of the Scarus * was not forgotten ; 
and the critical moment of sacrifice was strongly and eagerly debated. 
The philosophy of Epicurus finds here many disciples ; and the pur- 
suit of the Summum Bonum is only occasionally arrested by the 
alarming reports of earthquakes and apoplexies. 

May 1.—TI took an affectionate leave of the house of our worthy 
consul, who accompanied me at day-break with my friend Hawkins 
to the Caique. As we rowed along the beach, we were saluted by them 
with many Kada xareGodix +, and contemplated with pleasure the shore 
where I had experienced the warmth of so much hospitality. We had 
made little way with our oars, when the wind, which was contrary, 
strengthening, obliged us to put into a small port, distinguished by the 
name ofGaidaros. Our bark Jay here sheltered from the westerly winds. 
We landed, and walking along the shore I made some additions to the 
Zantiote Flora. The olives were now covered with blossoms ; and the 
fruit well formed on-the stalk of the asphodel, promised an abundant 
harvest. At sunset the wind sunk, and after a few hours, our sailors 
having reposed, ventured on with their oars. 

May 2. — A light westerly wind springing up in the morning, we 
advanced considerably before our gun-boat, by which we had been 


* See the first volume of this work, p. 286. 
+ Karevodia, “ buon viaggio.” Sommavera. — EK, 
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escorted, on account of the alarm of pirates. At ten we dropt anchor 
in a small port called Scala, in the island of Cephallonia. On the 
fragments of sand-stone, separated from the rock, I noticed the exu- 
vie of Pectines, Gaideropi, and other shells. Above the port was 
the town of Scala, and behind it rose Mount Elato, thinly clad with 
pines. It was formerly covered with wood ; but the Venetian govern- 
ment exacting much gratuitous service from the inhabitants, in fell- 
ing and drawing the timber for publicservice, excited such discontent, 
that to rid themselves of the onus, certain persons set fire to the wood, 
and consumed a considerable number of the trees. We landed near 
a watch-tower, which served in time of plague as a guard-house. The 
rocks on the shore were covered with cistus and the flowering heath, 
and the thyme of the ancients. Among these shrubs I noticed the 
Emb. Melanocephalus, which arrives with the turtles: it is con- 
founded with the ortolan called Ampelourgos. I picked up but few 
plants on the beach: the rarer ones were the night-flowering Silene, 
and a species of Ononis ; and a little Gypsophila was in flower among 
the bushes. In the evening we weighed anchor, and advanced with 
our oars along the shore, bold, naked, and rocky. The Magistral wind 
blowing strong, we dropped anchor under the lee of some projecting 
rocks. 

May 3.— We proceeded slowly in the morning under the shore 
with our oars, taking in water on the stony beach of Port Poros: our 
sailors dug-a hole in the sand, and. the water, with a slight brackish 
taste, rose within a few feet of the sea. The chasm in the rocks served 
as a passage to a vale, on which, according to the tradition of our 
mariners, once stood a large and populous city. »At two in the after- 
noon, we doubled Cape John, the south-east point of Ithaca. The 
island affords several good ports:. we dropped anchor in that of 
Skino. To our left was the harbour of Vathi, which is the chief town 
in the island. The rocks on the shore make the navigation danger- 
ous: they appeared to be composed of a white friable lime-stone. I 
saw a number of maritime plants: the Cineraria maritima, the Ste- 
helina chamepeuce, &c. The hills were white with the flowers of the 
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Caucalis: I gathered on them another umbelliferous plant, with a 
five-divided leaf, which appeared a species of Athamanta. 

May 4.— We weighed anchor in the morning, the weather being 
calm, and continued our course with our oars: we passed by Chione, 
a village situated in a recess near the shore. Several islands were in 
view : among these Calamo, renowned for the excellence of its corn, 
which is esteemed the best in the Levant. We passed by a narrow 
entrance into a channel formed by the, main land of Romelia and 
Leucada. In the evening, the wind being contrary, we dropped 
anchor under the small island of Madoura. I was pleased to see the 
garden lily growing, abundantly, wild among the rocks; but I sus- 
pected it was not the original habitat; and upon enquiry I found 
that it had been planted by the proprietor of the island about forty 
years since ; but alarmed with the fear of robbers from its vicinity to 
Turkey, he had left the place. The island offered a rich crop of corn, 
intermixed with flourishing olive trees now abounding with flowers, 

May 5.—It being calm in the morning, we proceeded with oars to 
Santa Maura: a number of Monoxyla, the hollowed trunks of an 
oak, called Agus *, and small boats laden with fish were rowing to the 
town. We hailed several of them, and made different purchases : 
they had caught a sort of Scomber, called by the Greeks yoréw, by 
the Italians goplico; plenty of soles, and grey mullet. From the 
fishermen I procured a kind of crab with a large caudal spot, called 
Carrochio. The muddy bottom of the canal furnishing a favourable 
feeding-place, Santa Maura is well supplied with that article. We 
visited on our arrival the Proveditore Extraordinary, who gave us a 
polite reception. Leucada contains about 16,000 inhabitants, and 
34 inhabited towns. Santa Maura, the capital, has the air of a 
Turkish town: the streets narrow, and the little attention paid by 


* « Le nom que l’on donne a ces bateaux exprime bien l’étoffe et la maniére dont ils 
sont batis; car Monoxylon en Grec veut dire qu’ils sont faits d’une seule piece de bois. 
Ce nom de Monoxyla n’est pas inconnu a Hesychius, qui dit que les Cypriots appelloient 
aussi ces bateaux d3pua. A. mAvix wovdkuaa, Kumpios.” Spon. Voyage 1, — E, 
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the police to cleanliness, the offensiveness of the stagnant water in 
the canals of the street, joined to its low situation, and the: salines, 
must render it unhealthy, particularly during the summer season. A 
strong fortress commanded the channel; and a bridge of upwards of 
300 arches connects the town to the citadel. The bridge, which. is 
narrow, is of Turkish structure, originally intended for an aqueduct. 
The principal produce of the island is oil and corn: it is larger than 
Zante; but greatly inferior in point of population and produce. 
The cultivation of the currant-grape has in vain been attempted. 
The salines near the town are an important object of revenue ; and 
several vessels were takmg in cargoes of salt. The produce of a 
fishery in the vicinity of the town is considerable. Near it women 
were busy in collecting marsh-samphire: they eat it both raw and as 
a pot-herb ; and call it armorithra. Baskets of the heads of wild 
artichokes were standing in the street for sale ; and were sold thirty 
for a para. 

May 6.— Our boat: having been unloaded, and pushed over the 
shallows with the aid of men, who waded in the water, we embarked 
in another of a lighter construction, and joined it. The water in 
several places was not two feet deep, and the distance from shore to 
shore in some places not half a mile. The Magistral blowing fresh, 
we were induced to put into Prevesa, about ten miles distant from the 
town of Santa Maura. On our landing we were struck with the 
bizarre appearance of the mixture of Venetian and Turkish manners. 
A considerable quantity of shell-fish were taken in the bay for sale : 
amongst them were Pinna marina, «ive ; Gaideropus, yaidep vos ; Arca 
Nowe, cxerrovixias ; Solen, covaweps, and the large Scallop, or Capo Santa. 
At Santa Maura I saw several of the exuviee of the Venus, called Pix- 
tiois,  Prevesa is said to consist of 3000 houses, without any par- 
ticular manufacture: the population is large; and the place serves as 
the port of exportation for much of the produce of Romelia. ~The 
situation of the town is flat, low, and particularly during the summer 
season must be considered as unhealthy. 
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May 7.— A contrary wind detained us at Prevesa. Intending: to 
see Nicopolis, we visited in the morning the captain of the guard, 
requesting the favour of an escort. He was the cavalier servente of 
a French lady who had been married to Carburl, one of the most 
active and enterprising spirits of modern Greece ; and who had fallen 
an untimely sacrifice to the jealousy of the Cephallonians,» by the 
hands of some Albanians, whom he employed as labourers. He had 
eminently distinguished himself by his knowledge of mechanics ; and 
by the conveyance of that immense mass of granite *, out of which 
the famous statue of Peter the Great was worked. Influenced by a 
strong desire of improvement, he had obtained from the republic of 
Venice the grant of certain lands in Cephallonia, and had here suc- 
cessfully introduced the culture of indigo ; and was naturalising the 
products of India, when the resentment of certain persons, stimu- 
lated by other Cephallonians, who had formerly enjoyed the feed of 
the waste granted to Carburi, occasioned his massacre. The reformer 
in this unhappy country, where the person is not sufficiently pro- 
tected by the laws from the knife of the assassin, is a character at- 
tended with much danger. On our return from Nicopolis, we passed 
by the warehouse and the docks of a French merchant, who, favoured 
by Ali Pasha, was carrying on the exportation of timber to Toulon on 
a large scale, when he was. sacrificed by some Albanians to the 
jealousy of the inhabitants of Prevesa. We made an excursion in 
the afternoon to the ruins of Nicopolis:: the. road was over a plain of 
rich loamy sand, with patches of corn and olive grounds ; but the cul- 
ture of it, in general, much neglected. The territory of the republic 
is here very limited, not extending more than an hour beyond the 
town. Arriving at Nicopolis, we were shown an oak tree, which is In 
this place the boundary mark. ‘The ruins are very considerable and 


* The foundation of the statue of Peter the Great, erected at Petersburgh by Cathe- 
rine II. is composed of a boulder or detached block of granite, found ina bay of the gulf 
of Finland, whence it was transported to the capital. Relatzon par le Comte Marin Car- 
buri de Cephallonie. Brande’s Lectures. — E. 
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extensive; and the broken walls, built of brick, encompass a large 
circuit, now covered with luxuriant crops of corn. There are con- 
siderable remains of a theatre, with the arched way or piazza round 
it. I gathered on the walls of it the Asplenium Hemionitis: within 
the enceinte of them, and near the gateway, | observed the Celtis au- 
stralis, called Mea:xoxxve. Wesaw remains of aqueducts and baths, but 
observed no inscriptions. I was shown some granite pillars, with 
Jonic and Corinthian capitals; and a large frize, which serves at 
present as the decoration of a fountain. ‘The situation of Nicopolis, 
on a gentle rise approaching the mountains, commanding Actium and 
the Gulf of Arta, is beautiful and striking ; and the extent of the 
remains are evidence of its former magnificence. The plough is 
continually turning up ancient ornaments or memorials. I saw 
several gems; and large collections of coins have been made within 
its ruins. Palzeocastro is not more than an hour from Prevesa. We 
returned along the beach to the house and garden of the unfortunate 
Frenchman. ‘The want of personal security is such, that the republic 
permits the general use of arms here to all its subjects. The sword of 
justice is kept sheathed ; and every man depends on the strength of 
his own arm, or that of his friend, for protection. Even the im- 
mediate vicinity of the town is considered as insecure; and the 
neighbouring Turks are characterised as bands of robbers. 

We left Prevesa before day-light, and dropped anchor two hours 
before sunset in the port of Corfu. The approach to the town was 
very striking: the coast covered with groves of olive trees. Oil is 
the principal produce of the island, and both the quantity and quality 
of it are superior to that made in the other islands. The produce of 
last year’s oil was valued at 500,000 pounds sterling. Corfu, in point 
of soil, is the richest of all of them: it is peculiarly suited to the 
culture of the olive; but the Corinthian grape does not succeed here. 
The olive is left to maturate upon the tree; nor is the juice expressed 
until the fruit is fully ripe. At Zante the olive is gathered green, 


and preserved with salt, which communicates to the oil a bad 
flavour. 
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May 11.— We sailed in the morning with a favourable wind: it 
freshened, and obliged us to make for the little island of Fanno. In 
approaching the shore, we were stranded among the rocks: a small 
boat, fortunately lying at anchor in a cove, rowed to our assistance. 
We lightened our vessel by embarking in it our baggage ; and the 
sailors wading in the water, with the assistance of the crew of the 
other boat, at length cleared our caique, and brought her into the 
cove. It.blew hard in the evening; and we accepted the invitation 
of a Greek Papas to sleep at his dormitory, a large cheerless magazine 
near the shore; a table and a few broken chairs its only furniture ; 
the roof in many places untiled. 

May 12, 13, 14,.15.— We made various attempts to leave the 
island, but the Magistral wind forced us to return. We disem- 
barked our beds again, and sought our miserable magazine for shelter. 
I amused myself with shooting some turtle-doves and rock-pigeons 
that were now on their passage. The evening was still. The Melba, 
the Marten, and the house Swallow were sailing in the air in pursuit 
of insects. A number of the Scarabzeus Solstitialis buzzed round 
the olive-trees which were now covered with flowers: a goatsucker, 
hovering over them, caught several; and a little flycatcher, darting 
frequently, preyed upon the lesser insects. The island of Fanno is 
mountainous, and the rocks are composed of a white dense marble: 
the vales present a light sandy soil: the circuit is about twelve miles, 
and contains about 114 scattered houses. A noble Venetian, of the 
name of Cornaro, is the proprietor. Wine is the principal produce, 
and barley, which is of that species called by the botanists Hexas- 
tichon, and by the Greeks Hexagono ; of this they make their bread. 
A few olive-grounds, with the culture of oats and leguminous plants, 
supply the wants of the inhabitants. It is distant about eighty miles 
from Otranto; and small boats are frequently obliged to wait here 
several days for a favourable wind. Another vessel, the companion 
of our misfortunes, that was laden with tortoises, and steering the 
same course, was obliged to return back, and seek for shelter in the 
port, 
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May 16.— The Magistral blew fresh. I lessened the pain of con- 
finement by herborising and reading. ‘The rocks were covered with 
the Asperula Calabrica, which the inhabitants called Arezourcupd:, 
and with its elegant purple flowers made a showy appearance. ‘The 
Steehelina chamzepeuce, the Conyza candida, and saxatilis, the Cam- 
panula pyramidalis and Gnaphalium Stoechas angustifol., grew on the 
rocks along the coast. Low Mastics and Myrtles, mixed with wild 
Thyme and Cytisus, covered the uncultivated hills, and on the side of 
the torrent bed grew the Agnus castus: it is here called cyvos, one 
of its ancient names ; and in Zante, Avyea, corrupted from Avyos ; and 
at Athens, xavazirra. The best illustration of the ancient botanists 
would be by a vocabulary of the provincial or insular names used in 
the different parts of Greece: this is a work of time, and demands a 
long residence in the country. Near our miserable dormitory grew 
a great quantity of the Coch. Coronopus; the islanders collected it 
as a pot herb, and called it xougouvoreds. Dioscorides informs us it was 
eaten, and that it grew in situations, similar to that where we found 
it. Among the leguminous plants, I observed the cultivated Pea and 
the Pisum ochrus: the one is called pzaic, the other auyos*; the 
Lathyrus, Aedap, and the Lentil, pax. 

May 17.— The Magistral wind continued to blow with violence: 
and we were still obliged to bear the ennui of Fanno. Our rest was 
disturbed by a small gnat, called by the Greeks tCouxrypa, the co- 
inhabitant of our miserable granary, and which inflamed our hands 
and face with prurient tumours. In the afternoon, I ascended one of 
the higher mountains, and descried the coast of Italy covered with a 
thick haze. On some rocks at a distance from the sea, I observed 
the Lichen Roccella +, and growing in such abundance, that it might 
form a valuable article of commerce. In the evening, my com- 


* mepl dacduarov xal adyoue An. Med. Du. C. App. ad. Gl. in v. A.— E. 


+ The gixos barzoorov or wévriov of Theophrastus and Dioscorides. It grew also on 
the rocks of Crete. It was used in their time for dyeing wool. 'Tournefort found it in 
Amorgos. Beckmann Hist. Inv. 1. — E. 
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panions made their supper on boiled fennel. The Greeks temperate 
their salt diet with the copious use of wild herbs, and in the Greek 
pottage enter a number of vegetable ingredients neglected in the rest 
of Europe. * We had supped before on the leaves of the Picris 
Echioides, called xo:poGoravev, and some sailors on the beach were pre- 
paring their mess composed of charlock, Aumooy. Scorp. Picroides, 
rou ddyou 76 Voul, and smpoaid, Succory. At Zante, a number of women 
gain a subsistence by collecting the dypiz Adyave, and bringing them 
to market. 

May 18. — My companions were now become outrageous with the 
obstinate continuance of the Magistral, and talked of returning to 
Zante: one, almost despondent, made frequent vows; another, who 
bore his exile with more philosophy, favoured me with his system 
of farming at Zante. He had a flock of sheep, a vineyard, olive 
grounds, a fruit garden, more arable acres than supplied his house 
with corn. His flock of sheep, which consisted of 200, were let to 
a tenant or collega, who was (whatever accidents might happen) to 
be responsible, and to keep up the number of his flock, and pay to the 
proprietor 600 pounds weight annually of cheese, 100 pounds weight 
of wool, and 16 lambs, besides two fat lambs, one at the Carnival, 
the other at Easter: these were to be fattened with more than com- 
mon care, by being fed on milk. He had a certain number of cows 
that were kept for breeding: the milk of these was, however, en- 
tirely destined for the nourishment of the calf: half of the profits of 
this calf belonged to the proprietor ; the other half was that of the 
colléga for his care and attention in feeding it. He had also several 
labouring oxen which were worked by the colléga, on condition of his 


* Extract from a letter of Dr. Sibthorp to Mr. Wenman:— “I wish to tell our poor 
people that they may collect many a dish from our corn fields. Our charlock will furnish 
them with an excellent pot herb called by the Greeks rxamcavy: that Tordylium which 
grows in the parks is, I believe, the ancient Caucalis, as it is now called xauxaalva, and 
the leaves of it are eaten both raw and boiled; and to quiet the fears of our good people 
about the water parsnep, mistaken for water cresses, I have often seen the Greeks eat whole 
bunches of it (Sium nodiflorum) as a sallad, with impunity.” 
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paying three baccilli or measures of wheat for each ox. The corm 
was divided into equal shares, half to the proprietor, the other half 
to the colléga. The olives were estimated by two appraisers chosen, 
the one by the proprietor, the other by this colléga. The valuation 
was then made, and three-fifths of the olives allotted to the former. 
My Zantiote acted candidly, and allowed his tenants to make the full 
value of their portion: other landlords have a most iniquitous way of 
obliging them to sell their oil to them at an under price, which is 
sometimes so low as to take away all the profits of labour; others 
ruin the colléga again by advancing him money at a high interest. 
The expense of preparing the crop is made by the colléga; and to 
supply the wants of his tenant, our Zantiote furnished him with the ne- 
cessary money at ten per cent. This, in an island where the interest of 
money is high, at twenty or even thirty per cent., may be considered 
as moderate. The oil of Zante, being pressed from green olives, is 
of an inferior quality : the reason assigned for this practice is, that if 
the olives were left to ripen on the trees, they would be stolen, and 
justice here is only procured by expenses, and seldom fairly ad- 
ministered.. He who pays the proveditor best is almost sure of a de- 
cision in his favour; and though there are appeals from his decision, 
the distance from Venice, the chicanery of lawyers, and the length of 
the suit, are circumstances of a most forbidding kind, and the de- 
fendant frequently sits down consoling himself with his first loss. 
The great object of the republic of Venice is to provide for its poor 
nobility. Some are sent as proveditors or governors to the different 
islands and colonies belonging to the republic. The proveditor of 
Zante exercises his office for three years, and at the end of this period 
carries off a sum from six to twenty thousand sequins: part of this is 
made by fines or liberation money ; that is, the money paid in order 
that a criminal may escape from prison; and the Zantiote, not find- 
ing the sword of justice lodged in the hands of an active government, 
becomes his own executioner, and ferocious with a vindictive spirit, 
makes no distinction in the measure of crimes; hence the number of 
massacres that disgrace the island, and carry off the flower of the 
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Zantiote youth. So low is the estimate of murder, that thirty piastres 
are considered as the price of blood. “I would shoot you,” said one 
Zantiote to another, “ had I thirty piastres to pay for your’ skin.” 
During my stay at Zante, a notorious bravo of the name of Gallani, 
who had fouled his hands with ten murders, walked the street with 
impunity. Some of these murders he had committed in the public 
square at noon-day. I had seen him a temporary fugitive in the 
Morea, just escaped from the hands of the Lalliotes, who were going 
to murder him: he was then in a penitential mood, vowing to leave 
his wicked courses, and to turn monk, and pass five years as a caloyero 
at the Strophades. I said to him that the least he could do was 


to spend as many years in repentance as he had committed murders.’ 


« IT must then double the time,” said Gallani, very coolly. These 
vows were, however, soon forgotten; and on my arrival at Zante, I 
learned that Gallani had returned, and committed a fresh murder. 
During my stay at Zante, I heard frequently the discharge of fire- 
arms in the streets, and was informed of several murders. The idea 
of consumption being contagious, is very prevalent at Zante. A sick 
person accidentally discovered that his brother had died of a con- 
sumption, and the malady had been carefully concealed from him by 
the doctor. The patient enraged at the supposition of his having 
caught the disorder from his brother, in consequence of not being 
advised of it, loaded his pistols, and when the doctor, in one of his 
visits, approached the bed-side of his patient, the latter discharged the 
contents into his body. This happened while the philanthropic 
Howard was at Zante, who was shocked with horror at the scene. 

May 20. — The Magistral sinking in its force during the night, we 
were tempted early in the morning to row out of the harbour. The 
attempt was ineffectual : the wind beginning to blow fresh, we turned 
our helm, and sheltered ourselves under the lee of some rocks, which 
were broken into steep and craggy precipices, affording a breeding- 
place to the falcon. A pretty Dianthus, now in flower, grew in the 
cleft; and great abundance of Samphire, which our sailors gathered 
as a pot herb. The waves of the sea, beating against the rocks, had 
VOL. Il. P 
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worked out a number of subterraneous cells, the lodgings of the 
phoca, or sea calf. In the evening we returned to the port. 

May 22, 23, 24. — A cloud that rose from the island augured a 
sirocco wind ; and having paid our Papas for his prayers and miserable 
cell, all joyous at the favourable omen, we embarked for Otranto. A 
light gentle sirocco carried us out of the port, but gradually sinking 
into a calm, our mariners took to their oars: we continued rowing 
with little intermission ; but it was not till two hours after midnight 
that we anchored at Otranto. 


JOURNEY FROM CONSTANTINOPLE, THROUGH ASIA MINOR, 
IN THE YEAR 1802. 


{FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE WILLIAM GEORGE BROWNE, ES®Q.] 
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CHAPTER I. 


Nicomedia. — Kara Mursal — Journey thence to Broussa. — Lake of Nicea. — Bazarkué. 
— Description of Broussa. — Baths. — Environs. — Character of the Inhabitants. — Con- 
Jlagration in 1801. — Population of the City. — Silk. — Armenians and their Bishop. — 
Mount Olympus. — Journey to Toushénlu; thence to Kutaieh. — Afitn-kara-hissar, — 
Ak-shehr, — Elghin. — Koniéh. — Mewlawi Derwishes. — Manufactures. 


TL weer Constantinople early in the month of June, and proceeded to 
Nicomedia. The towns of Scudar, Cartal, Gebisé, and Nicomedia, 
being so near the Capital, and on a very frequented road, are popu- 
lous, and supplied with various kinds of provisions, and all articles of 
ordinary consumption. The soil between Scudar and Ismit is light 
and productive ; furnishing large crops of barley, (some of which was 
then ripe, 20th June,) and also of rye, onions, and lentils: but there 
was no appearance of wheat. I observed some fruit-trees near the 


towns and villages. Part of the -soil is rocky ; part consists of clay, 
with chalk at intervals. 
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Nicomedia is governed by a Pasha of two tails. Being on the high 
road to Kutaieh, the caravans from the east and south-east are con- 
tinually passing through that city: but I found it difficult to procure 
a conveyance to Broussa, with which Nicomedia has no regular or 
frequent communication. I therefore proceeded in a boat to Kara 
Mursal ; a small town, containing two moderately-sized mosques, on 
the south coast of the gulf, and agreeably situated under a ridge of 
hills. Its vicinity abounds in fruit-trees, which furnish large supplies 
to the markets of Constantinople. 

Kurfin-kué, and some other villages, are seen on the coast a little 
east of it: a few miles to the west is Hersek, a wretched place, but 
frequented by travellers between Broussa, Yenishehr, and the Capital, 
on account of its ferry; this being the narrowest part of the gulf. 
The price of the ferry, whether for one person or for a large company, 
is six piastres and a half. We were about three hours in reaching 
Kara Mursal from Nicomedia. The conveyance from the former 
place to Broussa was far from convenient ; for though the animals on 
which we were mounted were active and well fed, yet the horses and 
mules were furnished indiscriminately with a pack-saddle and halter, 
and were without bridles. Having advanced along the coast for 
nearly three hours, we ascended the mountain by a ravine or narrow 
road, a little to the east of the principal route, which leads through 
Kezderbend and Niczea, but which is reckoned somewhat longer. 
From the summit of this ridge, which is calcareous and pretty lofty, 
we enjoyed, soon after sunrise, an extensive and commanding view of 
the country on both sides of the gulf of Nicomedia, almost to its 
mouth; and on the other, of the still snow-capped Olympus and the 
lake of Niczea. 

It is from these elevations that the traveller may observe how small 
a proportion the cultivated soil bears to that which lies waste. Yet 
in this quarter the motives that excite to activity, industry and good 
cultivation, are more powerful, and the tracts of neglected surface 
much less extensive than in other parts of Anatolia. The soil seems 
well adapted to the growth of corn ; and the mountain is covered with 
pg 
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low wood, extremely luxuriant in foliage, and altogether very beautiful. 
The wood consists; for'the most part, of oak, intermingled with beech, 
chesnuts, walnuts, and other trees; and occasionally there are vines 
in great profusion, and very flourishing. The whole scenery of this 
mountain-pass was truly enchanting. A long and steep descent 
brought us into a fertile plain, now called Is Nik, which extends to the 
lake of Nicaea, and is beautifully watered by the clear streams that 
gush out from the naked summits of the mountain. 

On reaching the plain, we came to a few villages, from whence, in 
about three hours, we arrived at Bazarkué¢, a town of some extent, but 
apparently not populous, the houses being thinly scattered. About 
five miles beyond it, we rested on the bank of a small river, flowing 
among fields of barley, and bearded wheat, which were now enlivened 
by the voice of the reaper. In passing the mountain, | observed 
some villages of Armenian Christians. 

We employed about six or seven hours in going from Bazarkué to 
Broussa. The road is of various levels, and we passed one steep hill : 

low wood and corn-lands diversified the scene. The situation of 
Broussa is delightful: it is wooded on three sides, and enclosed on 
the fourth by the opening bosom of Mount Olympus. The meaner 
parts of the city, in this approach to it, are completely concealed ; 
while the mosques, and superior buildings, are seen emerging from 
the widely-spread verdure of lofty trees. Small streams descend 
from the mountains behind, among the extensive and numerous 
gardens, vineyards, and mulberry trees adorning the face of nature, 
and exhilarating the mind with the prospect of never-ending plenty. 
Some trees of extraordinary size, particularly walnuts, adorn the 
approach to Broussa, which is almost as celebrated as Damascus for 
its beauty, its waters, and the abundance of its fruits. 

The distance from Scudar to Nicomedia is fifteen hours; and we 
employed about sixteen and a haif-more in our journey from Kara 
Mursal to Broussa. 

The baths of Broussa are noted: several warm springs are seen in 
the vicinity ; some are chalybeate, others sulphureous. That which 
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is called Kaplutcha Hammam, is situated north-west, or north-west by 
north, of the city, at the distance of nearly a mile and a half from the 
gate: it is but slightly impregnated with sulphur, and the heat of the 
water does not exceed 100° of Fahrenheit. A very spacious and 
commodious apartment, not much less, probably, than a hundred feet 
long (though I had not an opportunity of measuring it) and proportion- 
ably wide, forms the anti-chamber to a second room, almost equally 
spacious. ‘The temperature of the latter is warmer. The center of 
each is occupied by a sumptuous marble fountain, yielding a. copious 
stream of pure and cold water, for the purpose of drinking. A third 
apartment, which is circular,and of smaller dimensions, though still 
very spacious, and of higher temperature, is appropriated to bathers. 
It contains a circular piscina, or pool, not less than twenty-five feet in 
diameter. Two marble steps are continued round it, and the water is 
about four feet anda half deep. The cupola, which forms the roof, is 
lofty ; .and there are six niches, with large marble basins, in the sides : 
the walls are lined with coloured tiles, but the pavement is of marble. 
The whole is sumptuous, and commodiously disposed ;: and the at- 
tendanfs are numerous, skilful, and active. 

In the pool the youth of Broussa and its neighbourhood divert 
themselves: some go there to learn to swim; others to practise 
swimming; others merely to amuse or to wash themselves. The 
water is sufficiently clear, and the building is kept tolerably clean : 
decency and order are scrupulously observed. The price to Moham- 
medans is very moderate. * A few paces distant, is a building of the 
same form, distribution, and dimensions; and under similar regu- 
lations, but attended by women, supplies the’same accommodations 
to the other sex. 

Broussa is not well built, but it is: populous and extensive. A 
certain degree of cleanliness prevails in the streets, and the air, un- 
questionably, is salubrious. Some of the mosques are spacious and 


* For mere admission, and the use of the water, only two paras are paid; but twelve 
or fifteen if attendance and the use of soap and linen are required. 
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elegant, though inferior to several of those at Constantinople. To- 
wards the N. W. is an extended plain, bounded N. W., N.- and W. by 
mountains ; which, though not of very considerable height, add 
greatly to the beauty and grandeur of the scene. This plain, or vale, 
for it is both, resembles, in some degree, the environs of Damascus, 
with which those of Broussa may well admit of a comparison. The 
force of the present impression, or the faintness of that which I re- 
tained at the distance of four years, made me doubtful which merited 
the preference. 

Clear and beautiful streams descending from the heights, spon- 
taneously irrigate the trees and flowers, give life and fertility to the 
plain, and yield to the favoured inhabitants a constaut succession of 
the most delicious fruits, and the richest harvests. Not to be soothed 
by the scenery of Broussa is to be destitute of all feeling ; 
with that of misery and despair. Here indeed it is, and at Damascus, 
(if any where,) that the destroying frenzy of the race of Othman 


or cursed 


seems to have been arrested in its career; and its menaces success- 
fully defied by the productive powers of indulgent nature. 

Of the temper and habits of the people more experience would be 
necessary to enable me to speak with accuracy. They are, com- 
paratively, insulated ; and, therefore, their ignorance and fanaticism 
cannot be supposed less strong or less general than in other parts of 
Asia Minor. It is fortunate if they be not greater, which from the 
report of Christians of the place may reasonably be suspected. 
Of their persons it may be said, that they are often tall, and that 
many of them have well formed limbs, a graceful carriage, and 
regular and interesting features. Many also, it may be observed, 
appeared to have reached an advanced age: a farther proof, if any 
were wanting, of the salubrity of the air. 

My walks in the neighbourhood of Broussa furnished many frag- 
ments of stone covered with sulphureous incrustations. In other 
places are seen stalactites and stalagmites. Some cypresses are pre- 
served of enormous growth: one of them between the city and the 
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bath, I found by measurement, at one foot above the root, to be nine- 
teen feet in the girth. 

Broussa stands in the parallel of. 40° 9° 30” N. lat., and is about 
9 30” E. of the merid. of the Seraglio, or 29°. 4’ 45” EK. G.I ob- 
served, during my stay there in the month of June, the thermometer 
sometimes stood at 88°; but the heat is seldom excessive. 

Between my first visit to Broussa in June 1801, and my- second 
in June 1802, a dreadful fire had destroyed almost one half of the 
city. The natives say that it was the best half, and contained the 
most elegant and valuable buildings; and they pretend that the 
stone edifices offered no effectual resistance to the flames, but perished 
almost as soon as those of timber. The conflagration terminated at 
the gate of Sarmakesh Khan, a spacious building where I lodged. A 
considerable portion of the houses had already been rebuilt ; but they 
were constructed principally of timber, and so slightly and hastily. put 
together, that a stranger might almost imagine it was the intention 
of the builders to facilitate the return of a similar calamity. 

The inhabitants of Broussa are said to exceed sixty thousand souls ; 
and it is reported, on some foundation, that the Mohammedans are in 
number nearly fifty thousand. The Armenians are about seven 
thousand, of whom a hundred and twenty families are rich, and carry 
on a valuable trade ; indeed, none of that nation are absolutely poor 
at Broussa. ‘There are three thousand Greeks, and eighteen hundred 
Jews. 

A great quantity of silk is produced in the environs of Broussa, and 
is Manufactured into articles of various kinds. 

I visited the Armenian bishop, who is a very distinguished person- 
age, and exercises despotic power over those of his own nation ; many 
of whom dwell around him in a fauxbourg of the city, in which their 
church is situated. The bishop had an intelligent countenance, and a 
most reverend beard. His demeanour was civil, with some mixture of 
hierarchical importance. He conversed with me on the present situ- 
ation of Egypt, and the policy of several European states with regard 
to Turkey.- His’ questions were, many of them, pertinent, and some 


of his observations sensible and just. He could by no means believe 
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that the British intended to evacuate Egypt. “ which,” he said, “ would 
expose that country to evils much greater than it before suffered, and, 
ultimately, to a repetition of invasion.” 

The Armenian church narrowly escaped the conflagration before 
mentioned. It was saved by demolishing: all the private houses near 
it. They assert, that it would have been impossible to rebuild it, en 
account of the Mahometan women of Broussa being. particularly 
furious against Christians. On some late occasion, when it had be- 
come necessary to repair the church, a party of these amazons, 
together, it is said, with some men dressed in female apparel and 
instigated by a fanatical saint, tumultuously assembled. The saint 
declared, “ that every nail which was driven, operated as a new 
wound in the body of the prophet ;” and the mob destroyed all the 
repairs that had been made. The same spirit of insubordination in 
the inhabitants curbs the government. An attempt was made to 
establish a new custom-house; but the Ghiwmrukji, or douanier, 
was obliged to seek his safety in flight. 

I have already observed that the appearance of the people is un- 
usually healthy. A medical practitioner, however, informed me that 
dropsies, and pulmonary complaints are not unfrequent; and that 
there are even some instances of scurvy. But his observations may 
have been made among the Christians, who are intemperate in the 
use of spirits, and salt provisions. Most of them, he says, make 
three regular meals in a day, and,’consequently, are always in a state 
of repletion. The air, however, it may be remarked, must be keen, 
and is probably favourable to digestion. I saw scarcely a cripple or 
deformed person: no instance of leprosy; and but few of cutaneous 
eruptions. Wine is not allowed to be publickly sold; and the 
Mussulmen are not accused of intemperance in drinking. p 

The snow was still visible in many parts of the ridge of Mount 
Olympus *, on the 29th June, when we advanced towards Kutaieh, 


* Called in Turkish ale (AseS or mountain of the religious, from (ists, a monk 
or priest. é 
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by a road running at the foot of it, for about three hours; it then 
gradually leaves towards the right the chain of mountains, which takes 
a course more S.E.* Several small streams, descending from 
Olympus, cross the road. The ground at first, for some distance, is 
rocky and unproductive; but as we advanced farther it was better 
cultivated ; and wheat and barley overspread the surface. On the 
banks of a small stream, near which we rested for the first time, about 
four hours from Broussa, I observed several plants of Papyrus, or, at 
least, of a Cyperus so much resembling it as not to be distinguished 
in its then nascent state. Karly on the second day we passed a large 
village, whose name I have not accurately recorded, and soon after 
came to a smaller, called Ortakué. The road here lay through a 
wood, where I observed the largest flocks of sheep that I have ever 
seen in Turkey. The shepherds told me that the number there col- 
lected exceeded seven thousand: they were driven to this spot for 
the advantage of being sheltered by the trees from the sun. 


* It is to be feared that there is little chance of recovering the valuable papers which 
the Oriental traveller, Seetzen, left behind him. The Editor has lately met with extracts 
from one cr two letters addressed by him to M. Blumenback. They are published in a 
work not common in England, and may therefore be properly introduced here, as illus- 
trating part of the Journal of Mr. Browne; a man, who, like Seetzen, possessed many 
of those qualifications so necessary to a traveller in the East. ‘ Itineris Orientalis 
Spartam inire, tueri, complere,” says the editor of Forskal’s papers, ‘ non cujusvis genit 
et ingenii est.” 

“¢ De Bursa nous fimés une petite excursion sur l’Olympe Mysien, montagne célebre, 
couverte de neige. La region moyenne est composée de granit; la région superieure de 
marbre salin sans la moindre trace de pétrification. Le sommet le plus elevé, au pied 
duquel nous fimés des observations astronomiques, n’offre presque point de végetation ; 
cependant j’y ai trouvé assez frequemment la myosotis scorpioides arvensis.” 

The following remark also respecting the Mineralogy of Asia Minor, is worthy of 
observation. 

‘¢ Dans cette course j'ai eu occasion d’enrichir mon journal de plusieurs observations 
interessantes relatives a la mineralogic. Prés de Chanissa, l’ancienne Magnesia ad 
Sipylum, j'ai trouvé beaucoup de porpbyre vert. Les montagnes des environs de Sinyrne 
sont pour la plupart de porphyre bran, approchant quelquefois d’une nuance bleuatre ; il 
n’ étincelle que fort peu sous le briquet. J’ai été fort surpris de n’ avoir pas encore trouvé 
une seule trace bien determinée de petrification dans toute la partie de l’Asie Mineure que 
jai parcourue.” 
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The soil in this wood has a red, ochreous appearance in some 
places; but the greatest part is a deep vegetable mould. Soon after- 
ward begins the ascent of the mountain, which is covered with a 
forest of various foliage; consisting chiefly of large and luxuriant 
beeches. Our course the first day was due E., then S. E. by our 
compass. 

After a long and difficult ascent of nearly four hours, we reached 
the summit, near to which is a plot of verdant grass, and a spring 
flowing down on the south side of the mountain. This point is very 
elevated: the wind blew strong, and the thermometer stood at nearly 
thirty degrees lower than it had been in the plain; a change of 
temperature produced partly by the elevation, and partly by the ap- 
proach of night. 

At sun-rise we began to descend. Few beech trees are visible 
after having passed the summit, but their place is supplied by firs and 
oaks. This ridge appears to be principally calcareous: I did not 
observe any granite. Near the end of the descent, we came to the 
banks of a swift brook, which runs west, and forms, I understood, a 
part of the river Mikalizza. One of the scourges of unhappy Asia, 
the wide-wasting locust, had already overspread and destroyed all the 
vegetables within its reach, to the south of the mountain’s summit. 
Some fields of poppies, however, were not yet ravaged. The wood 
we passed through was formerly famed for being the resort of ban- 
ditti and assassins ; but the Pasha of Kutaieh, who claims it as a part of 
his domain, had lately rendered it more secure. <A great variety of 
plants and wild flowers enlivens and adorns the earth, within the wood 
and its vicinity ; and the scenery is in a high degree picturesque and 
romantic. 

To this first descent succeeded a forest of pines, at the end of 
which was a stony, open country ; yielding, however, a moderate crop 
of barley, wheat, lentils, and other vegetables, a small part of which 
had escaped the attack of the locust. A large farm, or chiftlick, 
presented itself on the right, formerly belonging to Toushan Pasha, 
but then to Kara Osman Oglo. -I also observed, near the road, 
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a few scattered columns of small dimensions, and which do not appear 
to have belonged to any important edifice. Part of the soil is chalky ; 
but some roeks are seen, the superficies of which is perforated and 
cellular, and they have altogether a remarkable appearance. 

Toushanlu, where we arrived on the first of July, is a town con- 
taining seven mosques, with minarets. A small castle, situated on an 
elevation, appears to the N. N. W. The town is somewhat popu- 
lous: one khan is inhabited principally by Armenians; but the 
people are chiefly Mohammedans, as are those of almost all the 
villages in this road. The stork is very frequent in the whole of this 
district, and uncommonly domestic. 

From Toushanlu to Kutaieh, is a journey of about eight hours, 
S. E. in which we passed only one village. The soil between them is 
little cultivated, and covered with low bushes and brambles ; among 
which wild flowers are interspersed. The soil is various, being in 
some places stony, in other parts clay, and in other red marl. Near 
Kutaich is a plain, tolerably cultivated, but the crops appear at pre- 
sent very backward, perhaps from the coldness of the soil. Through 
the plain runs a river, which is a branch of the Sangaris. Trees are 
rare; and the devastation of the locust was conspicuous far and wide. 
We met a number of carts laden with salt, which is produced in the 
interior, and transported to the extremities of Anatolia; commerce, 
in other respects, seemed almost extinct. The structures in this 
quarter consist of stone and wood intermingled ; the roofs are of wood, 
and very rough. 

Kutaich is a city of some extent, but its buildings are neither 
sumptuous nor beautiful. It is well supplied with water ; and pro- 
visions and horses are cheap. The population does not seem to 
be great. The south side is protected by a mountain on which 
are the walls of a ruined castle. It furnishes a khan or two with 
apartments for travellers. ‘Two hours and a half from Kutaieh, on 
the road to Kara-hissar, is seen a bridge over a small river running 
north-west, and near which are some trees. The soil is partly stony 
and partly clay, not favourable to vegetation. Three hours and a 
q 2 
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half farther, is a ruined khan. The country is open ; and there are 
no villages. We passed for six hours and a half through a tract over- 
spread with bushes and brambles, though the soil was good. There 
were many hills, but none of them lofty. We stopped near a 
miserable village, where no provisions could be procured, except 
milk. The houses are of unburned brick: the inhabitants told me 
that the lands near them were divided between five Agas or landed 
proprietors. A single well supplies them with water. Wood for fuel, 
from Kutaieh onward, is very scarce. At the end of five hours and 
a half, we came to a considerable hill, the descent of which employed 
us near an hour. A small river runs east through the vale below; 
and near it are seen a hot spring and a bath: one such is found near 
Toushanlu, and it is said there are several more in this part of 
Anatolia. Trees and cultivation were here less rare: the locust, how- 
ever, covered the soil, and had left no verdure between Kutaieh and 
Kara-hissar. From the bath, near which is a village or two, we 
\ reached in three hours Kara-hissar. 

In Afiim-Kara-hissar, the ancient Apaméa, we lodged in a decent 
khan: part of the building is of stone, part of unburned brick; great 
quantities of which are prepared in the neighbourhood, the clay being 
tenacious and well adapted to that purpose. A whiter and finer 
argil is found near Kutaieh, of which a coarse porcelain is made. 
There is also a manufactory of painted tiles, used in Turkey for adorn- 
ing the interior of baths, and for other purposes. I'ew appearances 
of commerce are observable in travelling ; and there is little industry 
in the towns, beyond what is required for the supply of immediate 
necessaries. The inhabitants are sober, honest, and inoffensive, 
though their faculties are little developed. Kara-hissar is a mart for 
opium: it is brought to market frequently by the indigent cultivator 
in cakes of a few ounces in weight, and purchased cheap * by the 


* The price at present is from ten to eleven piastres the 250 drachms, which is the oke 
or weight by which this commodity issold. The words Opium and Afiim or Aphium of 
the Orientals are doubtless both derived from the Greek émioy, juice of poppies, the root of 
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merchants who are somewhat richer, and who having thus collected 
a quantity, dispose of it to the European factors at Smyrna or other 
parts of the coast. 

The population of Kara-hissar, I have reason to believe, is not in- 
terior to that of Kutaieh, though the town is somewhat smaller. A 
castle, in which some French prisoners are now confined, is situated 
to the west of it on an insulated rock. On the N. W. and W. S. W. 
are also rocks: on the E. and N. the country spreads out into a fruit- 
ful plain. 

Bread is of indifferent quality: mutton and beef are nine or ten 
paras the oke; the latter is most common: the other articles in the 
market appear to be only those of constant and general home con- 
sumption. Provisions are supposed to be cheaper at Angora and 
Konieh than in any part of Anatolia. 

The government of Kara-hissar is said to be tolerably good, being 
administered by a deputy, who dares not be guilty of any glaring 
excesses. ‘The houses have all flat roofs, resembling those of Ara- 
bistan. Nine or ten mosques are seen, each of which is adorned with 
a minaret. From the exposed situation of the place, the cold of 
winter and the heat of summer are both excessive. The roads were 
represented as very dangerous ; being infested by disbanded troops, 
who plundered in considerable bodies. 

Having left Afitim-kara-hissar, we travelled with a more numerous 
caravan than before, by the high road, through a plain open country, 
till we came to Ak-shehr. Three hours from Kara-hissar is seen a 
coffee-house ; and a little farther on, a village called Ishaklu, which in 
itself is inconsiderable, but is surrounded by extensive gardens of 
fruit-trees, particularly pears. The lake on the left was visible at 
day-break ; and we soon came to another coffee-house, delightfully 


which is 67s, “ juice,” generally. Apaméa has probably quite a different derivation, but 
the Turks call the place Afiim-kara-hissar, “ the castle of the opium district,” without 
any reference, perhaps, to the sound of the ancient name. 
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situated on a high ground, near a spring of excellent water, which 
forms a stream descending into the lake. ‘Some trees beautify this 
spot, but the face of the country soon becomes again open and un- 
interesting. About half an hour before entering Ak-shehr, | observed 
two fragments of a very solid wall, to the right of the road, under the 
hill, which appear to be ancient. Other fragments of hewn stone are 
visible about the city, but dispersed and no way considerable. 

On entering Ak-shehr, a large mosque presents itself on the right, 
sumptuously built of marble, but now dilapidated. A wide plain 
opens itself on the left, of light soil, indifferently cultivated. Locusts 
still overspread the surface. Not far from Ak-shehr, to the west, a 
road is seen traversing the mountain to the right, which is said to 
lead directly to Caraman.* 

In this part of Anatolia, the dress of the Mohammedans of the 
upper class is the same as elsewhere. ‘The males of the lower order 
wear drawers of cotton, either blue or white, with jackets coarsely 
embroidered of woollen yarn, of different lengths, but some of them 
not above five or six inches deep, and consequently covering only the 
shoulders and part of the arm. ‘The women, as usual, live retired, 
but are not all covered with veils. The Christians are many of them 
of the Greek ritual, and are found in the towns where commerce col- 
lects them; but seldom in the villages, which are inhabited by 
peasantry. ‘Their habits of life, and their morals, resemble those of 
the Mohammedans, by whom I did not find they were treated with 
harshness, except it be in affairs relating to the government. 
They differ materially in features and manner from those of the 
islands, and of Constantinople ; and while their address is more rude 
and unpolished, they are at least without the exterior of servility 
which characterises the latter. They generally wear a turban of blue 
cloth round a white felt caouk, or cap. 


* . . . ~- = 
Olivier, Voyage, &c. tom. vi. p. 385., finds that the site of Laranda, where there are 
said to be ancient remains, is a league and a half north of the present town Caraman. 
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Butchers’ meat was scarce at Ak-shehr; and even the bread was 
of very inferior quality. Burghul is a principal article of food: 
it is wheat, first dried artificially, the husk removed, and then 
softened by boiling. The khan is dirty and inconvenient. The 
market is supplied with a few leather manufactures, smiths’ shops, 
vestments, harness, sadlery, all of the coarsest kind. Three sides of 
the town are surrounded by a plain country ; the fourth is terminated 
by a mountain. Light minarets are visible: the edifices are, some of 
them, constructed of stone, the remainder of unburned brick : many 
of them are in a state of decay. The town is extensive, but far from 
populous. From Kara-hissar to Ak-shehr I reckoned twenty-one 
hours consumed in the route. 

Leaving this city, the mountain ridge declines more to theysikia 
and the road in an E. by S. direction. The Katergis, alarmed at the 
reports which they had heard of disbanded Delatéa, quitted the high 
road, and pursued one which is less frequented, and a little to the 
south of it. Harkut-kue, a village, was the first place we came to ; 
and the second was El-kin, or El-ghin : in the last reside an Aga and a 
Cadi. A few fragments of columns are seen in the neighbourhood. 
As the country abounds with clay, the structures are chiefly of rude 
bricks made of clay mixed with straw. From Ak-shehr to Elkin is 
considered as a journey of nine hours: the same open and extended 
plain continues from Kara-hissar, with the exception of a few in- 
equalities ; and trees are seen only near the villages. The soil is of 
various kinds ; clay, chalk, and stony: but very partially cultivated. 

Large flocks of broad-tailed sheep, mingled with goats, were some- 
times visible; horned cattle are also numerous. This district, from 
Elkin eastward, is within the pashalic of Konieh, which was admi- 
nistered by the son of Seid Achmet, Pasha of Siwas, a name well 
known in the empire. 

From Elkin onward the face of the country is more diversified by 
hills and rocks: few villages are seen from the road; and the in- 
habitants with whom I had occasion to converse, complained of op- 
pression from the government. Some fields of wheat, which appeared 
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to be healthy, and some crops of barley yet unripe, (on the 18th of 
July,) formed the whole amount of the tillage for several miles. ‘The 
remaining surface was overspread by the spontaneous vegetation of 
thorn-bushes, junipers, long coarse grass, and other plants equally 
unprofitable. 

Having passed two small streams, over which are bridges, we en- 
camped in a large grove of walnut trees, at the foot of a ridge of 
mountains running from 8. W. to N.E. The ascent of this-ridge 
employed about three quarters of an hour; and we were five hours 
more alternately ascending and descending, when at length we gained 
a distant view of the extensive plain of Konieh. We passed a 
miserable village on the hill, which a party of soldiers from Konieh 
had just been plundering ; and in an hour and a half more, by a steep 
descent, reached the large village called Silli; which, however, is poor 
and destitute of provisions. The caravan passed the night there, and 
the following day advanced to Konieh: this city, though ruinous, is 
oy tle) sufficiently marked by the remains which it still presents, as the 

| ancient Iconium. The whole of this road is rocky until we came to 
Silli; and employed about eight hours. The air of Silli has the 
reputation of being salubrious, and the situation is agreeable. ‘The 
inhabitants of Konieh come occasionally to divert themselves in the 
gardens around it, which appear to be very extensive. We could only 
obtain there a few apricots and dried wheat (Burghul). The natives 
seem to be muscular, and of a fair complexion; but they appear 
distrustful ; and we saw but few of them. ‘They consist of Moham- 
medans and Christians. 

A variety of mineral substances is seen in the mountainous ridge, 
which we passed. In one place I remarked red and white, in an- 
other blue and white marble; in another fluor; in a third pyrites ; 
limestone and a hard blue stone in the highest part. In descending, 

we saw schistus resembling our slate, the laminze of which are 
vertical: near the slate is an appearance of something like coal ; and 
nearer to the village, chalk and other calcareous substances ; finally, 
in some places micaceous sand, and in others clay. Fuel is scarce in 
this neighbourhood ; and not unfrequently the natives have recourse 
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to the same method as in Egypt, of drying the dung of animals on the 
walls of their houses, and afterwards burning it. The herbs which 
grow on the mountain afford some food to the beasts of burden; and 
firs and oaks (the latter of diminutive size) diversify its rocky surface. 
Among them are scattered a few plants of Cistus, and other flowering 
shrubs. 

We advanced from Silli twenty minutes S. by E.; when at length 
coming into the high road in an hour and forty minutes more, we 
arrived at Konieh. The calcareous rocks of Silli terminate in the 
extensive plain of Konieh, which is very productive, and com- 
paratively well cultivated. 

The scanty population and shapeless mud hovels of the present 
day, the abode of poverty and wretchedness, are strongly contrasted 
with what still remains of the spacious and lofty walls of the Greek 
city. The only buildings, which form any exception to the general 
desolation, are three or four good mosques, but especially the splendid 
Tekié or Monastery of Mewlawy Derwishes, the first among such 
buildings in the Turkish empire, and universally celebrated. Its 
cupola, covered with shining green tiles, is conspicuous from afar. 
The tomb of the founder is of black marble: it is known by the 
name of Mulla Hunkiar. Voluntary contributions are brought to 
the fraternity from ail quarters, and from very distant regions: even 
the Emperor of Morocco, according to their report, annually sends 
them a hundred pieces of gold. Notwithstanding the celebrity and 
comparative opulence of this institution, there is reason to believe 
that it is one of the most decent and respectable of the monastic orders 
in the Turkish empire. 

The order was founded by Jalal-ed-din Mohammed, Ben Moham- 
med, el Balkhi, el Konawi, (also named Mulla Hunkiar,) who lived at 
Konieh, where he was regarded as a saint, and visited by Ertoghral, 
the father of the first Othman, who recommended his son to the 
saint’s prayers. He died at that place A. H. 672. (1273.) 

The Mewlawis have the tenth place in the chronological enumeration 
of these orders, which have their date as early as the first century of 
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Mohammedism. There are, in the whole, not less than twenty-four 
distinct bodies, each wearing a different habit and observing different 
tules. The extravagancies of the Rufayis, as well as the dances and 
music: of the Mewlawis, are well known from the descriptions given 
by many travellers; and the history of the various establishments of 
Derwishes would be no more than that of many of the monastic 
orders of Christendom, a disgusting and monotonous history of the 
deplorable effects of fanaticism, imposture, and credulity. 

Some of these institutions, however, boast a few characters re- 
spectable for their talents and. learning. .. Jalal-ed-din was the 
author of the Mithnawi, in which the use of music and the dance is 
taught. It is written in elegant Persian verse, and contains the rules 
of the order, with a variety of moral reflections and maxims on 
several subjects. Many commentaries have been written upon it. 
The well-known Turkish and Persian vocabulary, in verse, was written 
by the Mewlawi Shahidi, which, whatever be its other merits, (upon 
) which I do not presume to decide,) is unquestionably well adapted to 
assist the memory of young persons. 

The laws of few or none of these societies oblige individuals to 
celibacy; and it is only in the Tekié or convent of Mewlawis at 
Konieh, that such of the fraternity as are married are not permitted 
to pass the night. Though all the orders of Derwishes may be re- 
garded as mendicant, none of them are expressly permitted to solicit 
alms, except the Bektashis, and even these are never importunate. 
The majority are sufficiently instructed in some art or trade to main- 
tain themselves by their own industry. Finally, none of them are 
bound by an oath to their order for life, but may return to society, 
and resume any occupation that suits them. Of this last privilege, 
however, they seldom avail themselves. The general of each order 
appoints the superior of each Tekié, who is always one of the senior 
Derwishes. All the orders are under the supreme jurisdiction of the 
Mufti at Constantinople. 

The Tekié at Konieh is known to possess very considerable pro- 
perty in Wakfs; but not even a conjecture can be offered as to the 
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amount. No external appearance of wealth presents itself to the 
eye, and the mode of living is in all respects simple and frugal. 

The price of provisions at Konieh, though advanced considerably be- 
yond what it was formerly, is still moderate, and even low. Hight 
paras is the price of an oke of meat (400 drachms). Three paras are 
paid for an equal quantity of milk. Bread enough for three persons 
costs one para. ‘The bread is formed into thin cakes of more than 
three feet in length, and about eight inches in breadth: it is white, 
and of good flavour. Within about thirty years, it is said that a 
horse might have been amply fed for a night at one para. Water 'is 
obtained from wells alone. Salt may be procured for little more than 
the carriage. 

A considerable quantity of ordinary yellow leather for shoes and 
other purposes is manufactured at Konieh, part of which is carried 
to Egypt and Syria. | Arms and articles of clothing are sold cheap: 
our Katerdgis purchased some: of each, and slippers and small carpets, 
with a view of disposing of them with advantage at Aleppo and 
other parts of Syria. 

Without the walls is a bath, formerly a magnificent Saracenic 
structure, with an octagon chapel, or mosque adjoining it: these are 
now in ruins. Near the first gate is a large statue without a head; 
and higher up, on the wall, a row of figures in alto relievo. The wall 
itself contains many other ancient sculptures ; and several inscriptions 
in Arabic characters. It is strongly built; flanked by numerous 
square towers; very extensive and highly ornamented. 

The people are rude and uncivilized, and in no degree remarkable 
for industry. Their dress does not differ from what has been 
before described. The Armenians and Greeks have each of them a 
church, and some Jews are found there. 
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CHAPTER II. 


JOURNEY FROM KONIEH TO ANTIOCH. 


Yeshil. — Kara-bignar. — Erakli.— Passage of Mount Taurus. —- Turkmans. — Tarsis ; 
and thence to the Coast. — Embarkation. — Voyage to Arsus, and thence across the Moun- 
tain to Antioch. — Some Account of Antioch. — Remarks. — Productions and Trade. — 
Kutchuk Ali Pasha. — Departure from Antioch. — Arrival at Ladakié. — Maronite 
Farmer of the Miri. — Mischievous Santon. — Passage to Larneka in Cyprus. 


Tur Katerdgis at first proposed to themselves to proceed to Caraman, 
which they considered as the shortest and best road to the coast: but 
having heard that the place was invaded by a large troop of Dellis, 
they determined to advance by the straight road to Erakli. We 
went from Konieh to Yeshil in nine hours, through a widely extended 
plain of excellent soil, in which scarcely a stone is visible, now lying 
waste, though not long since extensively cultivated. Yeshil is 
inhabited by peasants who till the ground ; without any appearance 
of, commerce or manufactory. The buildings are constructed of un- 
burned bricks. The plain, in which Yeshil stands, is often over- 
flowed, and the village, which presents a naked appearance, being 
wholly destitute of trees, is built on a small eminence, like many of 
those in Egypt. We rested here at a private house. From Yeshil 
we travelled ten hours, without intermission, to Kara-bignar; a town 
consisting principally of mud hovels. The only remarkable edifices 
are a mosque, and the khan in which we rested; both built on an 
uniform plan. They were raised at the expense of an eunuch of one 
of the :mperors, with the wealth obtained by plundering his master. 
These buildings are spacious and substantial ; the khan is about four 
hundred feet long, and a hundred wide; but is now in a state of 


decay. There are some fragments of alabaster columns adjoining to 
the mosque. 
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A manufacture of gunpowder is carried on at Kara-bignar; and 
the women prepare a kind of socks for the feet, of coarse woollen 
yarn, which are very strong and warm, and much sought after by 
travellers in winter: they are sold for nine or ten paras the pair. 
Apricots and other fruits abound, but of no exquisite flavour. The 
soil is rich and fertile; and continues to be so till within about two 
hours’ distance of Kara-bignar, when it becomes rocky. 

The route from Kara-bignar to Erakli employed us about twelve 
hours; the road is over a sandy plain, which is little cultivated. 
Erakli, however, is agreeably situated in the midst of gardens full of 
fruit and forest trees. About forty minutes from the city, begins the 
ascent of the mountainous ridge, a continuation of Taurus. It em- 
ployed us nearly five hours to reach the summit. The Katerdgis, not 
knowing the road, were obliged to take guides from Erakli to conduct 
them. A little farther we came to a small village, near which I saw, 
perhaps, an acre or two of cultivated land. The 'Turkmans, with their 
flocks, dwelling under tents, inhabit this almost inaccessible region. A 
series of stupendous bare rocks succeeds to the first summit. Theair 
is cool and salubrious, even in the hottest season ; and pellucid springs 
give spirit and animation to the scene. The summit of this primi- 
tive ridge is composed of a large grained marble; other calcareous 
substances recline on its ample sides, or are upheaved by its frequent 
asperities. They are all of them massy rocks, without any appear- 
ance of strata. A number of very ancient cedars, whose stunted 
growth and fantastic branches cast a gloomy shade, diversify the rug- 
ged sides of the mountain. 

In my visits to the ‘Turkman tents, I remarked a strong contrast 
between their habits and those of the Bedouin Arabs. With the 
latter, ‘the rights of hospitality are inviolable; and while the host 
possesses a cake of bread, he feels it a duty to furnish half of it to his 
guest ; the Turkman offers nothing spontaneously, and if he furnish 
a little milk or butter, it is at an exorbitant price. With him it is a 
matter of calculation, whether the compendious profit of a single act 
of plunder, or the more ignoble system of receiving presents from the 
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caravans for their secure passage, be most advantageous. The Arab 
values himself on the hasb we nasb*, that is, his ancient pedigree ; 
the Turkman, on his personal prowess. With the former, civility re- 
quires that salutations be protracted to satiety; the latter scarcely 
replies to a Salam aleikum. 

The muleteers, who had preferred this devious path to the high road, 
to avoid the Dellis, were now alarmed at the frequent visits of the 
Turkmans. They described me to them as an officer of Chappan 
Oglou’s retinue, employed to communicate with the English fleet on 
the coast ; an explanation which appeared to satisfy them; and fortu- 
nately I was able to support that character. It is to be observed that 
Chappan Oglou has a large military force at his disposal, and ad- 
ministers justice with a rod of iron. His vengeance pursues, on 
eagle-wing, the slightest transgression against his authority. Our 
precautions at night were redoubled; and I divided the time into two 
watches, which I ordered my servant to share with me; but the dis- 
position to sleep having speedily got the better of his vigilance, a 
pipe, although carefully placed under the carpet on which I myself 
slept, was stolen unperceived before morning. 

The dress of the Turkmans consists of a large striped and fringed 
turban, fastened in a manner peculiar to themselves; or sometimes 


* ¢¢ sus (Hhasab, or Hasb,) bears in Arabic (among other significations) that of dignity, 
reputation, estimation, nobility, &c. 3 wa, is the copulative particle, and; t-— (Nasab, 
Nasb,) signifies genealogy, lineage, origin of a family,&c. ew 4» Hw Hasb wa Nasb, 
or Eihasab wa Nasab, as it ought properly to be written and pr onounced, dignity and noble 
origin of a family,’ as in the following phrase by Saadud-din, the elegant historiographer of 
the first Ottoman family: jodi) Gogunte dog) Conde (pte de wu) +) Bu Nasabé 
Aalee hhasabee hhazraté Nuhbah manscob itmishlerdur; me They have derived the origin 
or genealogy of this most noble family from the patriarch Noah ; or, Mansoob itmishlerdur, 
they have referred; hhazraté Nuhhah, to the patriarch Noah; Bu Nasabé Aalee hhasabee, 
the origin of this exalted or most noble family or lineage. 

The same author employs the words Hhasab wa Nasab, in the subsequent phrase, and for 
the same purpose, thus : wh! Py ded 9 an 3 Sharafé hhasab wa nasab-tan 


mahhroom eeken, ‘ being destitute of nobility and high origin.” — Note communicated 
by Mr. Usko. 
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of a simple high-crowned cap of white felt. A vest, usually white, is 
thrown over the shirt; the Aga’s superadd one of cloth; and in 
general, and in proportion to their rank and wealth, they approximate 
to the dress of the capital. But the common people wear a short 
jacket of various colours. A cincture is indispensably required, in 
which are fixed an enormous yatagan*, and a pistol. Many of them 
wear half boots, red or yellow, laced to the leg: the dress of the women 
is a coloured vest, and a piece of white cotton cloth on the head, 
covering part of the face. They are masculine and active, performing 
all the harder kinds of labour required by the family. Their features 
are good, but not pleasing. The men are generally muscular, and 
well proportioned ; tall, straight, and active. Their teeth are white 
and regular; their eyes are often extremely piercing; and there is an 
air of uncommon boldness in their countenances and mode of address. 
Their complexions are clear, but sun-burnt. In a word, they have 
every thing that denotes exhaustless health and vigour of body. A 
general resemblance is visible between them and the populace of 
Constantinople; but the latter appear effeminate by the comparison. 
Every action and every motion of the Turkmans is marked by dignity 
and grace. ‘Their language is clear and sonorous, but less soft than 
that of the capital; expressing, as may be conceived, no abstract 
ideas, for which the Turkish is indebted to the Arabic alone; but 
fitted to paint the stronger passions, and to express, in the most 
forcible and laconic terms, the mandates of authority. Their riches 
consist of cattle, horses, arms, and various habiliments. How lament- 
able to think, that with persons so interesting, and a character so ener- 
getic, they unite such confirmed: habits of idleness, violence, fraud, 
and treachery! rom the rising of the sun till his disappearance, 
the males are employed only in smoking, conversing, inspecting their 
cattle, or visiting their acquaintance. ‘They watch at night for the 


* A sword with a broad painted blade, concave, and cutting with one edge, which is 
nearly straight, or rather inclining inwards, in a contrary direction to the sabre. 
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purpose of plunder, which among them is honourable, in proportion 
to the ingenuity of the contrivance, or the audacity of the execution. 
Their families are generally small, and there seems reason to believe 
that their numbers are not increasing. My experience among them 
was too short to enable me to point out the checks which operate to 
counteract the natural tendency to multiply. ‘They lately surprised 
a party of disbanded cavalry, and made themselves masters of the 
horses and booty. The riders were many of them killed, and the 
remainder left to pursue their march on foot, unarmed and desti- 
tute. 

The destructive locust has not spared even the solitary domain of 
these wandering tribes. An infinity of junipers and cedars over- 
spreads the first descent of the mountain, which is long and steep, 
and covered with loose stones. Those near the summit are granite 
and hornblende: lower down, limestone is the prevailing substance. 
The dwarf Elder, whose odour is very agreeable, skirts the mountain 
at a certain height. The route from Erakli to Tarstis occupied in 
the whole about twenty-nine hours. On the third day, we rode for 
about a mile through the bed of a torrent, now dry, but occasionally 
flowing between lofty and tremendous rocks. We soon after ascended 
another ridge, inferior in height to the first : having crossed it, we con- 
tinued our journey through a beautifully wooded valley, in which 
there are a great variety of ornamental trees and shrubs. On one 
side is a precipice descending to the dry bed of a torrent, and on both 
lofty and almost perpendicular rocks, shaded with the most luxuriant 
verdure. A few spots might be remarked which were capable of cul- 
tivation; but the valley contained many fragments of granite, mi- 
caceous schistus, and limestone. Some of the rocks have a black 
unctuous or shining appearance. 

From the last resting place, another descent ensued, which at 
length brought us into an extensive plain, and shortly afterwards to 
Tarstis, distant about three hours from the sea. Its site in summer 
and autumn is deemed so unhealthy, that such of the inhabitants as 
are able to remove elsewhere do not choose at that time to reside in 
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the city. It is a place of some commerce, but the circumstance just 
mentioned gave it at this time an air of great dreariness. 

Myrtles, Oleanders, Cyclamens, and a variety of other beautiful 
plants, of the most luxuriant growth, overspread the plain from Tar- 
stis to the sea, excepting where it is cultivated with Hashish or Hemp, 
Bamia or Hibiscus esculentus, and Tobacco, to which the soil is 
adapted, and which is at once cheap and of agreeable flavour. The 
water of all these low lands, if used freely and without purification, 
is said to produce fevers and dysenteries*; yet the natives have in- 
vented no method to render it salubrious. The fruits are abundant 
and good. 

I proposed to myself to pass into Syria, by way of Adene and Baias ; 
but the rapine and cruelty of Kutchuk Ali Pasha had long before 
compelled the caravans to seek another road. I did not readily find 
a vessel for Cyprus; and therefore resolved to accompany the 
Katerdgis to Suadéa and Antioch; though the assemblage of twenty- 
five mules and horses in a diminutive and fragile bark (shuktir), 
together with the company of a dozen vulgar, dirty, and noisy mule- 
teers, did not promise much satisfaction or security on the voyage. 
Respecting the latter, I readily anticipated that increasing nausea 
would speedily terminate their vociferations and insolence ; and my 
hopes were verified: the most boisterous among them became the 
most pale, tame, and dejected ; and when landed, each congratulated 
himself on having escaped from the jaws of death. In fact, off 
Ras-el-chamir, a hurricane came on, which suddenly darkened the 
atmosphere ; and the strong light made by pitch-makers on the 
mountain above alone saved us from being driven aground, by 
enabling the seamen to know their situation. 

But notwithstanding all the exertions of the crew, who were 
Greeks, it was impossible to weather Suadéa; and we found our- 


* « Probably these complaints arise from an air infected with marsh effluvia, and not 
from the water. It is a common error.” I am indebted for this observation to an 
eminent chemist. 
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selves under the necessity of steering for Arstis, the ancient Rhesus, 
which is more to the north. Here we were fortunate enough to land 
on the following morning. 

Three hours distant from Tarstis are situated a few houses near the 
sea, where resides an officer, who is employed to collect certain duties 
on exports and imports. The buildings there are narrow, dirty, and 
every way wretched. Near to each house is an insulated room or 
kiosk, to which the ascent is by a ladder, and where the natives in 
summer pass much of their time. They enjoy in them a freer circu- 
lation of air than below, and imagine that they in some measure avoid 
the vapours which are more deleterious in proportion as they are near 
to the surface of the earth. * Two inconsiderable villages were seen 
in the plain before we reached the custom-house ; and in one of them 
was a ruined fort seated on a small elevation. I observed also a line 
of small towers, placed on rising grounds, most of them in a state of 
decay, extended along the coast. 

Advancing westward from the place where duties are paid, for 
nearly two hours, in which space of time we crossed a small river, we 
at length arrived at the spot where the boat (shuktitir) was in shallow 
water. ‘I'wo Greek ships were receiving cargoes of grain. Many of 
the natives on this part of the coast speak Arabic. 

I have already mentioned our voyage to Arstis, a miserable village, 
which is built on a small river descending from the neighbouring 
mountains. It contains a house for the Soubashi, another for the 
Sheik, a mesjid or small mosque, and a street consisting of four shops 
on each side, and about the same number scattered round. Wheat 
and barley are not exported from thence: the price of the latter was 
twenty paras the yaum, which is more than our peck, though not 
amounting to two pecks. Tobacco of good quality was sold at the 
price of 30 paras for 720 drachms. A Sheik, who administers legal 
decisions, a Soubashi, and an Aga reside there occasionally. But 


a . , “7 . . . = = = 
This idea is probably correct, and strengthens the conjecture in the preceding note, 
regarding the innocence of the water. 


though the situation be well adapted for trade, the soil rich, and the | 
environs beautiful, such are the noxious qualities of a tepid, humid, hl 
and stagnant atmosphere, that the natives have a cadaverous aspect, ) 
and constantly complain, as at Scanderoon, of agues and malignant ea ad 
fevers ; and a stranger rarely sleeps there with impunity. In the au- hi 
tumn all those,who are able, retire to Beilan, which is distant only nine La 1 | 
hours.. A small river flows down to the sea, close to the village; and | 
ornamental shrubs grow luxuriantly on its banks : but the water at this 
season is stagnant and corrupt. The fruits we obtained there, parti- | 
cularly small white figs, were of exquisite flavour. . 

I had no sooner landed, than I was civilly invited by the Cadi, or P = 
Sheik, to partake of some refreshment; and during the remainder of 
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my stay there I lived at the house of the Aga. Without knowing my 
country or religious profession, they imagined me to be well-informed | 
as to the politics of the Kuropeans; and were very desirous to learn ays 
whether they might not expect English ships to resort there. ‘They Milt @ 

were probably the more anxious on this subject, in consequence of I 

the profits resulting to the people of Macri, Moglah, and other places, 
from their traffic with the English. I answered, generally, in the 
affirmative ; with which they seemed satisfied. At Arsis, the 
Katerdgis paid three piastres duty, for the passage of every loaded 
mule, and one piastre for every empty one. 

The plain which we crossed to the foot of the mountain, in our 
way to Antioch, is about two miles wide: the ascent to a resting place, | 
under the shade of some trees, employed us nearly three hours; and | 
to the summit, which is clothed with pines, intermingled with cedars, ia 
two hours more. The sides are covered with useful, ornamental, and 
rare plants. Towards the west is a widely-extended prospect of the | 
sea, and the plain below; towards the east of Antioch, the country 
around it, the lake, and the mountains which terminate the horizon. | 
A limpid fountain, near the summit of this lofty ridge, pours forth a 
copious supply of icy water; a delightful beverage in this spot, and at i 
this season. The paths which lay in our route were some of them 
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narrow, abrupt, and nearly impracticable. One of our horses rolled 
down a precipice, and was much lacerated ; and a mule, by a similar 
accident, broke his thigh, and could not proceed. At this the owners 
grew impatient and clamorous ; sometimes weeping, but oftener vent- 
ing horrible imprecations. ‘Their complaints of the road were not 
without reason. An arduous ascent, on one side encumbered with a 
profusion of loose fragments of stone; a precipice on the other, nearly 
perpendicular ; in some places trees entwining their branches, and 
denying a passage ; in other places, loosened at the roots, and threat- 
ening a tremendous fall: these were objects interesting to the traveller, 
but in no way gratifying to the muleteer. The ascent employed four 
hours; crossing the chain four more; and in the descent were con- 
sumed about three and a half. JEqual impediments oppose themselves 
in the descent, which cannot be safely performed, but on foot. We 
were two hours and a half on the road from the base of the mountain 
to Antakie (Antioch). From this place to Beilan the distance is com- 
monly estimated at nine hours; and from Arstis to Antioch, at ten 
hours: but by this must be understood the time required for a single 
horseman, for we employed full fourteen hours. Not far from the 
foot of the mountain we came to a village in the plain, near which 
we reposed for the night, and obtained a supply of fresh bread, figs, 
grapes, water-melons, and eggs, all excellent in their kind. 

Karly on the following morning we proceeded to Antioch, once the 
opulent, the luxurious, the refined mistress of Syria ; now presenting 
no monument of ancient grandeur, except the skeleton of its ample 
walls. ‘The plain, over which the road leads to Antioch, is covered 
with myrtles, and other flowering and odoriferous shrubs. |The 
khans, or caravanserais, at Antioch, are not sumptuous buildings, but 
they are secure, and adapted to the use of the merchants. The three 
best are Khan el Nakir, Khan el Beiz, and Khan el Gidid. I had an 
interview with the Mitsellim, who has been long fixed here. He 
received me with great politeness. His administration was said to be 


distinguished by justice and severity. He was very temperate; and 
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his pleasures were understood to be strictly confined to his harem. 
He had never indulged in the use of opium or strong liquors. * 

The Christians of the Greek ritual, now established in Antioch, are 
about a hundred and fifty families; the Armenians, twenty families ; 
and there are about forty Jewish. The number of Mohammedans 
is not so easily ascertained. The troops of every description 
now in the service of the Mitsellim do not exceed four thousand, 
and are probably not more than three thousand five hundred ; these 
are. known under the general name of Tuffenkjieé, or “ bearers of 
fire-arms.” There are ordinarily four or five hundred Yenktcheris 
(or Janissaries), who are at present most of them in Egypt with the 
Vizir. 

The staple commodity of Antioch is well known to be silk. The 
rotal of this city, which consists of 800 drachms, of forty-eight grains 
each, when I arrived there, sold for twenty-eight piastres ; but before 
I left the place, it had risen to thirty-five piastres. The cantar of 
Antioch is 100 okes of Constantinople ; a bale of silk weighs fifty 
okes. ‘The cantar of Aleppo is ninety okes. The average quantity 
produced by Suadéa, and the neighbourhood of Antakié, sold rough 
in the city, is about 200 cantars. ‘The silk in this district is divided 
into four kinds; that of Antioch, of Suadéa, of the mountains, and of 
Beilan. The present year (1801) has been unfavourable to the pro- 
duce of silk. A large portion of it is demanded for the manufactories 
of Aleppo. ‘The price of the best wheat is now forty-eight + piastres 
the shimbul, which is the common measure of capacity at Antioch. 
This measure weighs one-fourth of the cantar of Aleppo, or seventy 
rotals, equal to 800x70, or 56,000 drachms, avoirdupois. My inform- 
ant esteems the ordinary consumption of wheat-flour for bread, for a 
family of six persons, at about seven cantars. In addition to this, his 


$i 


* His revenues exceed thirty, but do not amount to forty purses ; about 10002. or 12501. 
sterling. ‘The maintenance of troops is not to be included in this estimate. 

+ 48 piastres may be estimated at 3/, 4s. The shimbul equals 218 lbs. 12 ounces, or 
nearly three bushels and two thirds. 
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own family, consisting of that number, consumes about four cantars 
of Burghtl.* 

A great quantity of grapes is produced in the neighbourhood. 
They are used for food, converted into Dipse +, (a kind of jelly made 
of the juice of grapes,) or dried as raisins. Little wine is prepared ; 
but what I have tasted there was perfectly well-flavoured ; it may be 
kept any length of time, and is improved by a period of seven or 
eight years. It is strong, and perhaps rather too sweet. Of pro- 
visions, excellent fish is brought from the lake and the Orontes, and 
sometimes from the sea; but the encouragement offered to the fisher- 
men is not a sufficient inducement for them to go out frequently in 
quest of it. : 

Quarries of free-stone are found in the adjacent mountain ; and there 
is timber at no great distance, but the carriage is somewhat difficult. 
A convenient house for a family may be built for about 1500 piastres : 
the interior of the city is, nevertheless, mean and ill-built. The wages 
of a man-servant are not more than twenty-five piastres per annum, 
exclusively of food and clothing. The mithkal, or twenty-four karats 
of pure gold, which are equal to one Venetian sequin and a half, is 
twelve piastres; yet a single Venetian sequin passes for ten piastres, 
A firman, from the Porte, was expected to regulate the value of the 
current coin; but the evil of its inequality was not to be remedied by 
a simple mandate. The want of intrinsic value in the Turkish coin- 
age, one of the wretched expedients of a bankrupt government, had 
caused sequins to be received at ten or ten and a half piastres ; that 
coin being more pure, more portable, and pretty generally preferred 
to others ; and those who possess them could not be expected to part 
with them at eight piastres, which was the legal value, whatever might 


* The seven cantars of wheat give for the annual consumption of each person, in bread- 


corn, about 43,333 drachms, avoirdupois; and these equal 169 Ibs. 4 oz. 5 drs., or two 
bushels and five-sixths. 


+ See Shaw’s Travels, pp. 143.339. Carry down to the man a little balm, and a 
little dipse.” Genesis, xliii. 11. — E. 
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be the terms of the firman. The wages of workmen, and the price 
of provisions, have nominally increased within the last thirty years, 
owing to the same cause. The daily pay of a master-mason was, 
within that period, fifteen paras: it is now seventy. That of an in- 
ferior mason was six paras; and is now from thirty to forty. 

The natives of Antioch are healthy and vigorous. Bilious com- 
plaints, however, I observed to be common. The air is very 
salubrious ; and, notwithstanding its latitude, and somewhat low situ- 
ation, the thermometer seldom rises above 84° or 86°. The prevail- 
ing wind is westerly, or rather S. 57° W. by the compass : it scarcely 
deviated from that point during the time I was there. This wind 
blowing from the sea equally mitigates the cold of winter, and the 
heat of summer; nor does the breeze remit during the night, but 
blows steadily during the whole of the twenty-four hours. Perhaps 
this is the cause why the inhabitants are less incommoded by flies and 
enats than in other places. When a different wind prevails, which 
rarely happens, but for a short interval, both the heat and cold are 
more severely felt. 

The water of the Orontes is very white and turbid at this season : it 
is not used for drinking until it has deposited its mud. At the bridge 
of Antioch it flows from south to north. From the strong west winds, 
Suadéa is an inconvenient harbour for ships; which cannot then get 
out of the river. The bearing of Suadéa from Antioch is W.5. W. 
andi 

The rebellious Pasha, Kutchtik Ali, has lately been negociating his 
peace with the Porte: he was promised, as a condition of his obedi- 
ence, which the government was not able to compel, that the caravan 
of pilgrims should this year pass by Baias; and that he should have 
the pashalic of Adene in addition to bis own. Neither of these 
promises having been performed, the Pasha thought himself absolved 
from the contract, and renewed his former system of plunder, which 
indeed had scarcely been suspended. The Kast India Company was 
obliged to negociate a peace separately from the Porte, that their 
Tatars from Aleppo might be permitted to pass. 
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On the 21st of August I left Antioch, and took the road to La- 
dakié, where I arrived on the 23d, having employed about twenty- 
four hours in the journey. Three hours from Antakie I observed a 
torrent, which descended among rude and broken rocks, covered with 
lively verdure, into the Orontes : on the torrent was constructed a mill, 
forming altogether a striking and a picturesque scene. Near this point 
commences the ascent of a mountain, which is somewhat rugged: be- 
tween the foot of it and Antioch, may be remarked some remains of 
antiquity, such as broken columns; but there was nothing in a tolerably 
perfect state. They prove, however, that great public buildings have 
extended to this distance. A bridge, over another torrent, now dry, is 
seen at about one hour from Antioch. Our course, hitherto, was south- 
west. Three hours more brought us to a village on the mountain, 
where we slept. Our course afterwards was south. In the plain are 
some rocks, which appear to be tufa, perforated and cellular: others 
of talc, or large mica, are seen on the mountain: all are soft stones. 
Myrtle, oak, sumach, are scattered about in profusion ; but there are 
no large trees. The culture, where the ground is plain and produc- 
tive, consists of maize, vines, and some tobacco. On the second day 
we came to a village called Ourdé, by a mountainous road, with much 
low wood. Pear-trees, walnuts, and vines adorn this village, which is 
said to be two hours short of half-way from Antioch to Ladakié. Be- 
fore we came to Ladakié, the road led us through a plain for two 
hours and a half to three hours, in which our course was $.8.W. This 
plain is most of it cultivated; and it was watered by three small 
streams, which we had occasion to cross. The vegetation on the 
mountain consists chiefly of pines ; the air at the foot of it is said to 
be very unhealthy ; but at Ladakié there is little reason to complain ; 
the sea-breeze prevents it from being stagnant. 

The small, but agreeable, city of Ladakié is slowly recovering from 
the calamity which assailed it in 1797. The greater part of the 
buildings then overthrown by the earthquake are reconstructed, but 
less substantially than formerly. The singular imbecility of the 
Pasha has left the farm of the Miri (and virtually the greatest power 
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in the city) to a Maronite Christian ; intriguing, rich, insolent, and 
overbearing. ‘The hands, as Volney observes, which the mallet -has 
hardened in beating cotton, are not fitted to wield the rod of authority. 
The natives execrate his rapacity, while they prostrate themselves 
before his power ; and it is striking to observe the conflicting passions 
which torture the countenances of the crowds of persons who linger 
for successive hours at his levee, often without obtaining an audience. 

A. fatal accident was near happening on the evening of my arrival 
at Ladakié, from the absurd prejudice which prevails in that country, 
with regard to persons deprived of reason.* A young Georgian 
Mamlik, in the service of a Capigi bashi, with whom I travelled from 
Antioch thither, sleeping on the terrace of the khan where we lodged: 
was so forcibly seized by the throat by one of these mischievous ideots, 
that he had nearly lost all sensation, when his companion fortunately 
awoke, and discovered his situation.. The Capigi, on my remarking, 
in strong terms, the great absurdity of the popular prejudice, agreed 
with me perfectly in the conclusion, but did not think fit to make 
any remonstrance to the proper persons; so that the Shech was left 
to strangle with impunity the next person who should unfortunately 
be exposed to his mischievous attempts. 

The rescue of Egypt by the English I had reason to believe was 
very unpopular in Syria among all who were not immediately attached 
to the Turkish interests. Present evils are always more intolerable 
than: those which are contingent and remote ; and with all that Eeypt 
suffered from the invasion of the French before their eyes, they are 
incapable of discerning how impossible it would be for a conqueror, 
however mild and generous, for many years at least, to ameliorate 
their condition. Besides which, it may be observed that many of the 
Oriental Christians would be gratified by possessing the power of 
plundering, even at the expense of being plundered themselves ; and 


* « They hold such as have lost their wits, and natural ideots in high veneration, as 
men ravished in spirit, and taken from themselves, as it were, to the fellowship of angels.” 
Sandys Travels in Turkey, p. 44.— E. 
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their little vanity would make great sacrifices even for the gratification 
of wearing a white or yellow shawl. 

The price of wheat at Ladakié was four piastres the kilot; of 
tobacco from thirty to forty-five paras the rotal ; of coffee, from seven 
to seven piastres and a half, for the same quantity. 

The port of this town is at present very small and inconvenient ; 
but there seems good reason to believe that it might be rendered 
capacious and secure with less labour and expense than any other 
place on the coast of Syria. 

No considerable remains of the ancient city of Laodicea are now 
visible, yet perhaps enough is found in the neighbourhood to ascer- 
tain its extent with tolerable accuracy. Subterraneous works, steps 
cut in the solid rock, and various other remains are seen to the north, 
near the sea. A number of petrified pistachio nuts is found in the 
rocks of the vicinity; but scarcely a single tree of that description 
now grows there. What can have extinguished this species of tree 
it is not easy to imagine. Have the frequent earthquakes destroyed 
them? Scarcely any wine is now made there, and few vines are 
planted ; though tradition informs us that wine was formerly prepared 
at. Laodicea in great abundance. Sulphur and bitumen are seen even 
on the surface of the soil, near a spring known among the Franks by 
the name of Fontaine d’ amour. 

I embarked in a small boat with several passengers for Larneka in 
Cyprus, which in Turkish is called Ttsla from the adjacent. salt 
works. None of the company departed from the rules of civility and 
mutual forbearance, with the exception of a Derwish. The monastic 
order called Nakshebendi to which he belonged, was one of the 
strictest ; yet many individuals who are members of it may be said to 
unite great profligacy, vulgarity and ignorance, with pretensions to 
superior sanctity ; and gross worldliness and servility, with extra- 
ordinary professions of devotion and self-denial. This man talked 
incessantly in a very forward and irrational manner ; and occasionally 
threw out hints that he suspected me to be a Christian; declaring 
at the same time how much he despised and hated infidels. His 
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pointless satire I bore for some time very patiently, reserving my 
reply for a proper occasion. Being one day together at the table of 
the Custom-house officer, the Derwish suddenly left off eating, and 
looking directly at me, said, “ La illah ila ullah* ;” to which I in- 
stantly replied in a cheerful tone, “ We Mohammed abduhu we 
rasoulouhu,”’ and I immediately added; “ I congratulate myself, 
father Derwish, on hearing the sacred profession of Islam drop from 
your tongue ; but I should be still better pleased at learning that the 
faith had place in your heart. God built the Islam on five things + ; 
but of the five you possess not one. You receive alms and never 
give: your knees are bent at table, but never on the carpet of prayer : 
you abstain from food only when no one will give it to you: your 
ablutions are performed with dust, when they ought to be performed 
with water: and your pilgrimage has only been from the Tekié to 
the brothel: you drink no wine, but you are drunk with opium : 
and your embroidered cap { instead of being a crown of sanctity, is 
a mark of folly. With such morals, any marriage that you could 
contract would not be a marriage, but a repetition of the sensuality to 
which you are accustomed ; and if any one of the true believers in this 
place should consent to give you his daughter in marriage, I am con- 
tent to bear all the obloquy that you can utter for a week to come.” 
It may be supposed. that 1 did not venture to talk in this strain 
without having previously ascertained in what degree of estimation 
the Derwish was held by the rest of the company; and far from 
taking his part, they acknowledged by their loud laughter the justice 
of my reproof. 


* Thus pronounced, La Illahu illa llahu; “ There is no other God, but God:” wa 
Muhammedu Abduhu wa rasouluhu, “ and Mohammed is his servant, and his messenger 
or ambassador.” From Mr. Usko. — These are the words pronounced from the minarets 
of the mosques at the different hours of calling to prayer. — E. 

+ When De la Motraye was at Rama, he had a treatise given him “ Of the Five 
Commandments of the Law of Allah (God); viz. Belief in the Divine Essence and in 
the Prophet; the Sala or Prayer; Fasting, Charity, and the Pilgrimage to Mecca.” 
The treatise on these five points is given in the Appendix to his Travels. — E. 

+ This cap is called Taj, a crown, 
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On the morning of the seventh day from our departure, we landed 
at Larneka. The heat of this part of Cyprus is very intense; and the 
north-east wind, which is said to be the most hot and oppressive, blew 
at the time of my arrival. Caleshes, in other places used as a luxury, 
are here almost necessary ; for though the town be but at a small 
distance from the sea, yet exposure to the rays of the sun in passing 
thither, is seldom hazarded with impunity. Agues and complaints of 
the eyes are common; and none of the natives have the appearance 
of robust health. 

The bread made in private houses in Cyprus is unequalled, except 
perhaps by that which is prepared for the table of the Sultan, at Con- 
stantinople. It is composed of what is called “ fiore di farina.” 
The flour is divided into three parts, to obtain the kind which is 
proper for manipulation. The first separated is the coarse and husky 
part ; the next, the white impalpable powder ;_ after which operation 
remains the fiore di farina, which is neither very finely pulverized, 
nor remarkably white, and is by far the smallest quantity of the whole 
mass. This is found to contain the purest part of the wheat, and to 
make the finest bread. 


CHAPTER III. 


Journey from Smyrna to Constantinople. — Greek Sailors. — Arrival at Smyrna. — Jelembe. 
— Balikesr. — Kuirdes. — Lake Ulubad. — Yenishehr. — Nicaea. — Kizderbend. — 
Corrupt Manners of the Female Inhabitants. — Hersck. — Muggrebine Soldiers. — 
Arrival at Constantinople. 


A wap on board * our vessel having imprudently ventured to swim, 
when violently heated, was subsequently attacked by a fever, which, as 
he soon became delirious and buboes appeared, was imagined to 


* 


Mr. Browne was now sailing from Alexandria to Smyrna. 
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be the plague. ‘This so much alarmed the Greek passengers and 
crew, that to quiet their fears, they had recourse to strong liquors, and 
speedily became perfectly intoxicated. About midnight we were dis- 
turbed ; and going on deck, I observed them all dancing and singing, 
totally inattentive to the state of the vessel, which was already close to 
the rocks, north of the gulf. It was with great difficulty they could 
be quieted; and having laid to until the sun had risen, we at length 
anchored safely in the afternoon near the new castle of Smyrna. 
Having left this city to proceed to Constantinople, we ascended 
the Sipuli Dag, from which there is a good view of Smyrna, and the 
neighbouring sea: the remainder of the road towards Magnisa is for 
the most part a perfect plain, watered by rivulets and cisterns, and 
wooded in many places: the soil is clay, mixed with stone. In the 
winter it is moist and deep, but in dry weather firm and smooth. 
Two Tchutcheks or places where guards are stationed, present them- 
selves: here a few men are employed to watch for the safety of 
passengers, and exact from Dhummies (Christians), and solicit from 
Mussulmans, a trifling sum as they pass, in acknowledgment of their 
vigilance too often remitted. The environs of Smyrna are occupied 
by gardens; and between it and Magnisa some corn is cultivated. 
Four or five villages are seen to the right and left, but not very near 
the road. We encamped about a mile beyond Magnisa *, in the open 


* The following account of Magnisa (the ancient Magnesia ad Sipylum) and of Cara 
Osman Oglo, whose character forms so striking an exception to that of the Turkish go- 
vernors in general, is taken from another part of Mr. Browne’s papers. 

“ Magnisa is situated nearly N. 40° E. of Smyrna, at the distance of about eight 
hours ; it is said to exceed Smyrna in dimensions, but contains fewer inhabitants; many 
of these are Greeks and Armenians, who carry ona considerable traffic; the latter occupy 
a large distinct building, in the part of the city nearest to Smyrna, which at night is 
secured by gates. An ancient castle, on a considerable elevation overhangs the east part 
of the city. This place is now the seat of one of the richest, the most powerful, and per- 
haps the most just of the several chiefs, who divide among them the government of Ana- 
tolia, under the feeble reign of the Othman dynasty. Originally the holder of a Zaym or 
Fief, his power and possessions have been augmented by various circumstances beyond 
what is usually acquired, even by the first order of Pashas; yet he has never accepted that 
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field. At that season the Katerdgis rarely enter a town or village; 

and thus, feeding their cattle gratis, are able to travel at a cheap rate. 
Our company together consists of twenty-six mules: the hire of a 
horse or mule from Smyrna to Broussa is now twenty piastres. Hay- 
ing passed several villages, we at length arrived at one called Ballage, 
and hence, after a ride of about eight hours, we reached Jelembé, 
which is erroneously placed in the maps. The country we have 
passed from Magnesia to Jelembé is fertile; at first plain, but the 
latter part more hilly ; ill cultivated, but not unpleasant. Between 
Ballage and Jelembé are several small villages. 

Jelembé is a small town, containing, however, several mosques ; the 
inhabitants I understood to be four or five thousand ; a proportion of 
them consists of Greek Christians. Wine, and various articles of 
provision, abound in Jelembé; but it is a town of no manufactures 
or commerce. The character of the government, so far as I had the 
means of observing, seemed to be moderate and lenient. 

aa Cisterns of fine water are every where met with on the road; the 
i rocks are chiefly of limestone ; vines and fig trees are in abundance. 
Having procured some ‘provisions at Jelembé, I proceeded to join 
the caravan, which I found encamped in a pleasant valley, adorned 
with the agreeably varied green of low trees and bushes, of which the 


title. His establishment is splendid without profusion, and his economy exact without 
being parsimonious. By observing this just medium, he is enabled to remit annually to 
the Porte a sum much exceeding his quota; and he furnishes, whenever called upon, ‘a 
numerous body of feudal troops. It is impossible to say what is the exact number of the 
one, or value of the other. The surplus of his revenue is sufficient occasionally to repair 
bridges and roads, and to be applied to other useful objects too generally neglected in the 
Turkish empire. Travelling within the limits of his fiefs is perfectly secure; and the ad- 
ministration of justice speedy and impartial. ‘The Porte, in some measure, conscious of 
the importance of such a governor, though disregarding the principles of justice, has hitherto 
abstained from its wonted system, of spoliation and perfidy. It is not, however, to be 
imagined that Cara Osman Oglo is distinguished by a really elevated or enlightened 
mind. Toa naturally benevolent disposition, he unites a competent discrimination of 
character in those he employs. His education was much better than usually falls to the 
lot of men of his rank and station; and, unlike the rest of the great among the Osmanii, he 
is not one of those who have ¢ crept to rise, and sunk to reascend.’ ” 
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Quercus * forms a prominent part; and watered by a small rivulet 
which is conducted to a stone reservoir, built by some charitable 
person; and affording a copious, cool, and salubrious beverage to the 
wearied traveller. 

After passing a Tchutchek, where the guard extorted from some 
Christians twelve times the sum he was entitled to, we came to a 
valley where two roads part off, the one leading to Ulubad, the other 
to Balikesr. The caravan took the former; some of the horsemen, 
among whom was myself, the latter. In half an hour we arrived at 
Balikesr; the road as far as Tchakish is hilly, thence onward, plain 
and open. The plain of Balikesr is fertile, and though much of it lies 
waste, a considerable portion of corn is grown there. The barley 
harvest (6th June) is at its height ; and much wheat has already been 
cut: but that which yet remains unripe is threatened by the locusts, 
which are now becoming numerous in this part of the country. 

Balikesr is a considerable town, in which is annually held a cele- 
brated fair for various kinds of merchandise. It begins about the tenth 
of the month Safr. The inhabitants are many of them Christians ; 
and have the reputation of being civil and attentive to strangers; a 
report which I shall not contradict. Proceeding from Balikesr through 
the plain, north-east, we joined the caravan at its encampment at the 
end of four hours. The following day we met a large company of 
Kuirds on the march; they, as well as the caravans, frequently en- 
camp close to the standing corn, which, as there are no enclosures, is 
exposed to continual depredation: a striking proof of the depressed 
state of the cultivator of the land, of the defects of the laws, and the 
blindness of the government ! 

Two of the chief Kuirds came and sat down in the tent where we 
were reposing. I was anxious to enter into conversation with them ; 
but one of our company observed, loud enough for them to hear, 
“ those dogs and vagabonds, though so rich in camels and sheep, 


* The name of the species of oak appears to be omitted. — E. 
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did not blush to beg bread of us, who were strangers and travellers 
on the road.” At this expression, both the Kuirds * instantly: rose, 
and saying Ullah Jsmerladek +, mounted their horses and rode off. 
They spoke Turkish but imperfectly. 

The night being serene, two of us left the caravan, and passed on- 
ward by a plain open country, for about an hour and a half; and then 
over rising grounds until we came into the great road to Ulubad, 
which, for about four hours, runs along the delightful banks of the 
river Mikalizza, here a beautiful stream, and not of inconsiderable 
size: romantic and well wooded hills enclose it on all sides, some- 
times overhanging the path, sometimes receding in gentle declivities. 
The verdure and the fragrance of spring surrounded us on all sides, 
and enlivened the whole of this beautiful scenery. 

Having passed through the town of Ulubad, we stopped at a khan 
near a long wooden bridge, built over the Mikalizza, where Christians 
are expected to pay a toll of ten or twelve paras each. We had seen 
three villages before we arrived at Ulubad. Crossing the bridge, a few 
paces north of it, two roads part off, the one leading to the town Mika- 
lizza, the other to Broussa. Weadvanced to Chatalor-Kué, which is a 
village situated nearly due north of the eastern extremity of the lake 
of Ulubad, or ancient Apollonia. ‘This lake is bounded on the south by 
a chain of mountains, which seems to terminate in Olympus, whose 
snow-capped summit is distinctly visible, The lake is fresh, and said 
to be full of fish. We dismounted, and rested near a beautiful clump 
of large trees, a little to the right of the road. Broussa, where we 
arrived the following morning, has been before sufficiently described. 


* Kuird, according to the Turkish pronunciation, or as they are more commonly 
termed, Curds. — B. 

+ Allaha Ismarladuk, We recommend (you) to God. N.B. It ought to be thus 
written, and not Ullah Ismerladek. The words in Turkish are, GN wel ad) allaha 
ismarladuk. ‘The Germans say the same in taking leave: God befohlen. ‘The French : 


adieu, i. e. nous vous recommandons a Dieu. The verb is ca) nel ismarlamak, to re- 
commend, &c. — From Mr. Usko. 
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I advanced, with only a single muleteer, from Broussa to Yenishehr ; Hee 
the distance is computed at twelve hours, but it employed us rather | | | 
more. ‘The road, for two hours, lies among gardens and cultivated 
grounds, particularly. those applied to the produce of silk, with | 
flourishing trees in the hedgerows. Thence we entered a large grove Ni a Be 
of walnuts, casting around a thick shade, impenetrable to the fiercest | | Ia 
rays of the sun. To this succeeds a valley, in which a mill copiously 
supplied with water, forms an agreeable and picturesque object. 
Soon after we reached the spot where two great roads diverge; the 
one leading to Kutaieh, the other to Yenishehr. Having reached | 
the foot of the mountain in about three hours, we commenced the | 
ascent. The top of Olympus and the smaller hills around, presented | 
themselves on the right, while the copious streams which issue rom | 
his snow-clad head or oak-mantled sides, rapidly descending among i 
the loose pebbles which form their beds, now delight us with their | 
clear currents and soothing murmurs; but in winter alarm the travel- | i 
ler by their resistless force, and impede his progress by their depth 
and number. ‘These all run to the north, and are at length discharged 
into the gulf of Moudania. The plain which I contemplated from 
near the summit extends from south-west to north-east, in length, 
perhaps, about four miles; the breadth, on an average, a mile and a 
half or two miles. It is intersected by small streams, divided into 
cultivated fields and rich pastures, and adorned with many beautiful nee 
and useful trees, particularly walnuts. A small lake, due north of i 
us, enriched the view; above which rises a ridge crowned with som- . it 
brous verdure. Before noon we reposed under a lofty tree, and then, 
after a short descent, coming into a fertile plain, well watered, in | 
which is a small lake, we arrived after thirteen hours at Yenishehr. | 
The plain is in part cultivated, and the peasantry were employed in | 
reaping. ‘The ravages of the locusts have every where been felt; 
and in some places the corn is cut unripe, to prevent its complete HM 
destruction by them. The harvest, however, is on the whole favour- 
able. In going from the foot of the hill to Yenishehr, we were em- i | om 
ployed nearly five hours. We have to-day passed three villages, and | 
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a large chiftlick, which formerly belonged to a pasha, whose oppres- 
sion caused the plain around to be deserted and left waste. 

Yenishehr is an agreeable town: the inhabitants are chiefly Mo- 
hammedans:; the government is in the hands of a Waywode, who has 
not more than fifteen soldiers, and whose household consists only 
of five or six persons. His government is spoken of as mild; but it 
may be readily conceived that, with a force so moderate, tyranny 
could not be carried very far. When it is added, that his word once 
passed is sacred, and that his manners are simple, the praise is more 
appropriate, and consequently more valuable. The market is pretty 
well supplied with provisions ; but the traffic is small, the city not 
being on a high road. The Katerdgis do not pass from Yenishehr 
to Scudar more than once in fifteen or twenty days. I therefore ob- 
tained a horse from the Menzilgi to Scudar; but having been obliged 
to pay the hire of him before my departure, the man who attended 
with the post-horse went away twice. The first time, which hap- 
pened at Hersek, I brought him back by force ; but we were scarcely 
arrived at Gebisé, when he escaped with the horse, and I never saw 
him more. 

From Yenishehr I arrived at Niczea, in four hours and a half. In 
this place the population is small, commerce inactive, and provisions 
are by no means abundant. The Mohammedans and Christians live 
in distinct quarters. The city, it is well known, is situated at the 
eastern extremity of the lake of the same name, on a flat of no very 
considerable extent. The walls have been massive and extensive; 
in many parts double, and flanked with numerous towers. Many of 
them consist of large stones; and Grecian mouldings, profiles and 
altars are every where visible. A very small portion of the space 
surrounded by these walls is now occupied by buildings; the re- 
mainder is in part divided into gardens; and is in part waste. The 
road from Yenishehr to Niczea lies at first through a plain ; and then 
traverses the extremity of a ridge extending from east to west, which 
terminates near the lake running a little to the south of it. During 
two hours, which we employed in crossing, various forms of over- 
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hanging rocks, mingled with verdant foliage, offered themselves to 
our view. Some streams, after meandering through the vale, fell into 
the lake. On emerging from the hills, we came by a descent of some 
length into the plain of Nicaea. The view of the city, at a distance, 
is imposing. One of the first objects which attract the sight, is a 
spacious white kiosk, belonging to the governor of Yenishehr, a little 
to the right of the road, on a small elevation. 

In about five hours and a half from Niceea we arrived at Kizder- 
bend, and in four hours more.at Hersek. The mountain which we 
ascended after leaving the lake, is of no great height ; but in many 
places steep, and the passes narrow: low wood covers much of its 
surface. The rocks are of limestone, from which issue some small 
streams. The villages are few, and the population scanty. ‘This 
land between the two gulfs is ealled Dillan, or Tongue, by the natives. 
The village Kizderbend consists of Greek Christians, whose situation 
appears in no degree enviable. Like Mart-rawan, in Syria, the place 
is remarkable for the facility with which the inhabitants give up their 
females to strangers. We obtained a scanty supply of eggs, bread, 
and sour milk: wine they had possessed in the preceding winter, but 
it was long since exhausted. The women were wishing that the 
Vizier might pass that way on his return; “as they should then 
get some money.” This anecdote alone describes the character of 
the people; their wishes being in such direct opposition to those of 
all other Christian villages, who never fail to deplore the visits of 
Turkish soldiery. Hersek is also a wretched place, containing a 
single mosque, about twenty-five houses, two places called khans, and 
one. coffee-house : no provisions or forage are to be obtained. Having 
crossed the ferry, for which an extravagant price is here paid, I pro- 
ceeded to Gebisé, leaving Mallum, a populous village, on the right. 
Gebisé is a cheerful and much frequented town, nearly a mile in 
length. It furnishes a good market for all kind of provisions, and 
various other articles. The inhabitants are chiefly Mussulmen ; there 
being only four or five Christians who keep shops. There are several 


mosques ; and, as I was informed, fourteen khans. 
5.45. 
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Having passed several hours at Gebisé, a Muggrebine whom I had 
seen before accosted me: he had been dangerously wounded in the 
right side, while in the Vizier’s army, by the explosion of a bomb. 
I found he had exhausted the powers of wine, brandy, opium, and 
hashish, until none of them raised his spirits ; and his constitution 
was entirely, his intellects almost, destroyed. He boasted to me of 
the number of Frenchmen and Copts whom he and his countrymen 
(Barbaresques) had killed in Kahira, on the irruption of Nassif Pasha, 
and the great wealth they had obtained by despoiling the houses. 
The heads of those whom they had murdered were put into sacks ; 
and they received from the Pasha, according to this man’s statement, 
eighty sequins for the head of every Frenchman, and fifty for that of 
every Copt. When Nassif Pasha’s party was obliged to withdraw, 
my informant left, if he said truly, 6000 dollars in specie or value, in 
his apartment at Kahira. He spoke very contemptuously of the 
Asiatic troops; of whom, he says, one Barbaresque is capable of 
beating ten. 

I arrived at Cartal, through a heavy and continued rain, in some- 
thing less than five hours. The town is about half a mile long; not 
ill built ; has a market for provisions; but is in other respects only a 
place of passage. The eastern extremity is inhabited by Christians. 
In four hours more I arrived at Scudar: the master of the Custom- 
house, hearing that I came from Egypt, was very inquisitive as 
to the state of that country. The following day I proceeded to 
Constantinople. 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS WRITTEN AT CONSTANTINOPLE, 
1802. 


Nerruer science, literature, nor any kind of knowledge is forbidden 
to a Mohammedan by his religion; a truth which might be abun- 
dantly confirmed by many texts from the Koran, the Hadith, and 
other books. Why then are the different branches of knowledge not 
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cultivated ? This is owing to the fatal prejudice which prevents them 
from being the means of advancement. No man is indebted to. his 
learning or talents even for the humble appointments of Cadi or 
Imam ; much less can these qualities raise him to any lucrative or 
honourable office. The same remark applies to the Christians of the 
empire; and superior attainments scarcely secure to the possessor 
the scanty provision of a Papas. As a speculative question (for such 
only it is), we may be allowed to enquire what would be the readiest 
way to restore a portion of vigour to this wasted empire? And 
it will certainly occur, that the first step towards improving the 
character of the people must be to make them aware of their own 
defects. No temper of mind can be more adverse to improvement 


than a calm and undoubting self-sufficiency. A national feeling of 


their own inferiority, and a disposition to emulate the improvements 
of their neighbours must first be excited ; and these, if they could once 
become prevalent, would speedily produce the most salutary effects. 
But though this may be regarded as the most certain and effectual 
method of working great national improvements, it is happily not the 
only one. Does not the example of the Russians prove that a state 
may be powerful, and, in a certain degree, civilised, the majority of 
whose citizens show little disposition to improvement ? The simple 
circumstance of a change in the succession of the crown, by placing 
it on the head of a man of talents and enterprise, wrought wonders in 
Russia; and perhaps might not operate less favourably on the Turks. 
In a national view much has been lost to the latter by the succession 
of four feeble monarchs. A considerable reform might certainly be 
effected, if the throne were once filled by a man of judgment, expe- 
rience, and firmness. The feminine and eunuchal cabinet, which has 
long governed not only the Seraglio but the Empire, would then be 
speedily annihilated: the army also might soon be placed on a 
respectable footing: the navy would be gradually organised. Indeed 
without the adoption of European tactics no reform would be effectual. 
To accomplish this, strong popular prejudices must be encountered ; 
but though these are obstinate and inveterate, there is sufficient reason 
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to believe that they would not be found absolutely insurmountable 
by a wise and energetic sovereign. 

After providing adequate revenues for the judges, the will alone of 
the monarch would be sufficient to purify the administration of justice ; 
and the advantages resulting from this important reform would be 
immediately felt. 

The changes which are here supposed would unquestionably require 
some increase in the public expenditure ; but this would be sufficiently 
provided for by regulating the public and private revenues of the 
sovereign, both of which would become far more productive than at 
present, if a stop were put to some of those abuses which now 
absorb so large a portion of them in their way to the public treasury. 
An augmentation of imposts might be difficult in the first instance ; 
but the amount of the revenues would be increased by a better 
system of collection ; and, in due time, the people, whether Christians 
or Mohammedans, might perhaps be induced to pay an advanced 
price for additional security and a certain degree of independence. 

Among the various causes which have contributed to the ruin of 
the Turkish provinces, the arbitrary and independent jurisdictions 
conceded under the names of Mocatta and Iitezim* hold a con- 
spicuous place: to understand their nature the following remarks 
may be necessary. : 

The revenues of a certain district, perhaps ten or twelve villages, 
are to be disposed of. ‘The person who wishes to farm them, after 
ascertaining their value with all practicable accuracy, goes to a 
minister, and offers what he thinks proper for the term of one, two, 
three, or four years. As the government is always indigent, the offer 
of ready money is generally accepted; and nothing more is required 
to enable the farmer to exercise unlimited authority over the district 


* The word mocateh in its simple acceptation answers to the Latin vectigal ; Iltezim to 
conductio: the former is for life; the latter generally for a year. A new restriction has 
taken place respecting the former: the Mocatteji cannot now sell his interest if the value 
exceed five purses per annum. 
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in question, and to augment his revenue by every means of fraud, 
violence, and extortion. Thus, what was originally supposed to 
produce fifteen purses, he perhaps makes to yield forty. The 
peasantry is thereby ruined: but this does not embarrass the Mo- 
catteji or Miltezim, who is concerned only with what the district will 
yield during the term for which he holds it. A more absurd system 
for the administration of provinces cannot possibly be imagined : it 
is adapted only to the possessions of a horde of rapacious banditti, 
who expected to be expelled in a year or two from the provinces 
they had overrun. 

The farmer must oppress in order to reimburse himself for his 
enormous expenses; or he must fail. The peasant being rated in 
proportion to the gross produce of the lands he cultivates, cannot 
possibly do more than glean a scanty subsistence, which may be ob- 
tained by slight exertions and the most wretched system of husbandry ; 
and thus, whilst there is, on the one hand, a strong positive motive to 
oppress, the stimulus to production, on the part of the landholders, is 
the most feeble and negative that can be imagined. ‘The practical 
effects of this system are seen in the depopulation of the country, and 
the increase of robbers and rebels, the great body of whom, it is known, 
are composed of peasantry and other subjects of the Porte, who have 
been thus stripped of their possessions. 

Various attempts have been made, with as various success, by 
European writers on the Turkish empire, to ascertain the amount of 
its revenues. But as it rarely appears from what data their inform- 
ation is derived, their statements cannot be received with implicit 
confidence. The registers of what is paid at the capital are simple, 
perspicuous, and to a certain degree authentic; but it is very difficult 
to obtain accurate information of public transactions in the provinces. 
Arrears of revenue occur in some places; anticipations in others ; 
and the truth is involved in an inextricable labyrinth of error and 
obscurity. With a due regard to the various difficulties which sur- 
round this subject, the following statement may perhaps be considered 
as something like an approximation to the truth :— Before the Nizam 
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el gedid or new regulations, the entire revenue of the Porte is said to 
have been 46,000,000 piastres, which at 15 for the pound sterling, 
give 3,066,666/. The new regulations of taxes on articles of con- 
sumption, importation of corn, &c. &c. are supposed to have doubled 
it; and the sum is now said to be full 90,000,000 piastres, or 
6,000,000/. sterling. 

According to the new Nizam, or order, the government purchases 
all the corn for the supply of the capital. ‘The prime cost is very 
often not more than sixty paras the kilot; but that quantity is never 
sold for less than three and a half or four piastres. The pretence for 
the government taking into its own hands the importation of grain, 
is, that the city may be well supplied; but the real object was an aug- 
mentation of the revenue. The profits of government, on this article 
alone, amount, it is said, to 15,000 piastres daily ; which, at a moder- 
ate computation, is equal to 300,000/. per annum. ‘The poor, it is 
true, have not much fear of corn rising to an exorbitantly high price ; 
but they have, on the other hand, no hope of the commodity becom- 
ing cheaper. This, however, is not the only evil; the quality of the 
grain is bad 3 many frauds are practised in its passage to the capital, 
such as causing the grain to swell by wetting it with salt water; in- 
creasing the quantity by adding other substances ; all which are very 
practicable, as it is laden, not in sacks, but in bulk. The hopes of the 
cultivator of the soil are crushed ; and the officer who is employed to 
make purchases in the provinces obtains a lucrative job. 

Among the little and ineffectual expedients adopted in a falling 
empire, the depreciation of the current coinage is generally one. 
This has been rapidly progressive during the ‘two last reigns in the 
Ottoman empire. It is superfluous to add that none of the currency 
goes out of the territory: its value is very various, even within the 
limits of it. The fendoukli and mahbil are exchangeable in some 
parts of Asia for aless number of paras than in the capital ; in Aleppo 
for a greater; but their highest value in exchange is in Kahira: in 
the Upper Egypt they pass for something less. Foreign coinage, par- 
ticularly Venetian sequins, Dutch and Imperial gold, and Imperial and 
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Spanish silver, are sought after with great avidity. In Antioch and 
Aleppo, in 1801, the Venetian sequin passed for a sum much exceeding 
what an equal weight of pure gold would have been exchanged for. 
The gold of Selim III. contains one-fourth part alloy ; but some means 
are used by which a better colour is given to it than that of other 
gold; marine acid probably enters into the wash used for this pur- 
pose. Its indented edges are produced by filing, and not by milling. 
The nominal silver, it is believed, does not contain much more than 
a third of that metal; even the paras have been depreciated during 
the present reign. I was disappointed in endeavouring to obtain 
more satisfactory details respecting the mint. An English guinea, in 
1801, was worth seventeen piastres and a half. 

It is perhaps worth remarking that the receipts for the Miri, in 
Anatolia, were within the last two centuries given in a manner similar 
to the Exchequer tallies among us. The intendant of a pashalik, at 
the beginning of the year, caused a number of small sticks to be pre- 
pared, exactly resembling each other. One was given to the person 
of whom the Miri was demanded, and a notch was cut for every pay- 
ment he made of it. The whole being paid, the second stick was 
delivered into his hands, which served as an acquittance. 

Although the Ottoman government be provided with an arsenal, 
founderies for cannon and other requisites for carrying on war, such 
is the supineness, ignorance, or criminal negligence of those who 
direct that department, that they are quite inadequate to the purposes 
for which they were intended. Among other instances of the de- 
fective state of their ammunition, I am credibly informed that, when 
the Vizier marched against the French, no bombs were ready, and they 
were cast and sent off to the army, a hundred at a time, warm from 
the furnace, to Nicomedia; that on their arrival before El-Arish, the 
balls and shot were so bad, that instead of making a breach in the wall, 
they were shattered into fragments as soon as they impinged on it. 

In Constantinople there are now ten offices where the customary 
duties are received on the following articles, viz. wine, tobacco, dry 
fruit, green fruit, grain, and various kinds of miscellaneous merchan- 
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dise. The duty on wine is at present four paras the oke; and the 
sum collected on that article, in the first year after the duty was im- 
posed, amounted to four thousand purses; almost as much as the 
whole of the duties on all the other articles of consumption. If there 
be no misrepresentation, this makes the annual consumption of the 
city 20,000,000 of okes of wine ; forty okes per head for each inhabt- 
tant, taking the number at 500,000. 

The mode by which the tribute of the provinces is transmitted. to 
the Imperial treasury, may be new to some readers. It is first put 
into bags, containing each five hundred piastres ; and each of these is 
called a purse (kis). A certain number are then sewed in canvass, and 
the whole laced together with cords, forming a net-work. One of these 
is slung on each side of a horse or mule, who carries nothing else. 
The two together may weigh about two hundred weight English. 


At the Tibaa-Khané, or printing-house, which adjoins the Muhendis 
Khan, I found them, on the 14th of June 1801, preparing to reprint 
the Arabic translation of Euclid, by Nasned-din el Tousi ; but with- 
out corrections or emendations. An impression of a recent English 
Atlas was also meditated, with the names in Turkish; part or the 
whole of which is reported to have been since executed. 

The era of the introduction of printing into Turkey, was 1139 of 
the Hegira (A.D. 1761): the works then printed, according to the 
learned author of the book De Fatis Linguarum Orientalium, whose 
report I have since for the most part verified, were the following : 

1. Ketab Loghat Wankuli. — An Arabo-Turkish Lexicon, 4, H. 


2 tom. in folio, 4 2 = “ - ~ 1141 
2. Tuhfat el Kubaér.— A History of the maritime wars of 

the Ottomans, = 4 = ¥ . 1141 
3. Tarikhes Seyah. — A History of the wars between the Ag- 

whans and the Persians, 2 a & 2 1142 


4. ‘Tarikh el Hind el Ghurbi. — History of America, - 1142 
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5. Tarikh Timitri. — History of Timur leng, 4 « 1142 
6. Tarikh Misr kadim we Misr gidid. — oe of ancient and 
modern Egypt, ~ - = x 1142 
7. Ghiulsheni Chulifa. — History of the Chalifs, 4 " 1143 
8. A Turkish and French Grammar, - - = 1143 
9. Nizam el umen. — (Qu. ?) A treatise on government, 1144 
10. Feiaz el Maknatissié. — On the load stone, = id 1144 
11. Gihan Namé. — An atlas, - . 3 J 1145 
12. Tekwimi Tawarikh. — Chronological tables, - ‘ 1146 
13. Tarikh Neima. — Ottoman annals, = - : M4 1147 
14. Tarikh Rashid Effendi. — Ottoman annals, : 3 1153 
15. Tarikh ahwali. ghazawat Diar Bosna. — elon of the war 
with the Rustri tansy). 6 4 1154 
16. Firkenghi Shuri. — A Persian ie Turkish Test : 1155 


In the year 1155 (A.D.1777), the use of the press was discon- 
tinued, in consequence of the death of Ibrahim Mutefarika, the in- 
telligent and active supporter of the institution. 

The war with the Austrians, in 1158, effectually impeded any 
farther progress. 

Another firman was afterwards issued for its restoration by Abd-el- 
Hamid, when the only books printed, were, 

1. Tarikhi Sami, we Sachir, we Subhi.— Annals composed by these 
three public historiographers. 

2. Tarikhi Yzzi. — Another of the same kind. 

3. An Arabian and Turkish Grammar, by Ibnel Hayib. 

In consequence of the subsequent war with Russia, want of expert 
hands, new types, and other causes, the press was stopped from 1786 
to 1797. New types were then cast by an Armenian; since which 
time there have been printed the following books, according to a list 
which I received on the spot: 

1. Burhani Katé. — A Persian and Turkish Lexicon, published, how- 
ever, without corrections or improvements. 

2. Tehfa Wahbi sherai heiati Afendinin. — A vocabulary. 

x 2 
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3. Leghé Loght. — Another philological work. 
4, Loghat Wancuil, was in the press. 

Here let me acknowledge my obligation for various kinds of in- 
formation to Mohammed Emin Effendi, better known in Constan- 
tinople by the name of Rijani Effendi, who is distinguished by zeal in 
the acquisition and propagation of useful knowledge ; and whose mild 
and conciliating manners give effect to his patriotism and benevolence. 
Some such characters still exist in the capital of the Osmanli; but, 
alas! their number is too small, and their voices too feeble, to awaken 
their countrymen from the degrading and oblivious slumber in which 
they have been so long buried. 

There are in Constantinople twelve Maddrassés, or public acade- 
mies, each of which bears the name of its founder. The same regu- 
lations and the same course of lectures, with slight exceptions, prevail 
in all these establishments. The salaries of the professors are not con- 
siderable, though more than proportionate to the effect of their labours. 
Their holidays are Tuesday and Friday in every week ; three days of 
Beiram, which succeeds to Ramadan; and the ten days devoted to 
Courban Beiram ; lastly, part of the month Rajib; and the whole of 
Shaban and Ramadan. The Mektebs, in which reading and writ- 
ing only are taught, and which answer to our day-schools, are very 
numerous. ‘These, and the Maddrassés, or superior academies, may 
be said to comprehend the whole system of education at Constan- 
tinople: if we add the instructions given at the mathematical school 
at the arsenal and the new marine school at the bottom of the port ; 
instructions, it must be observed, rather nominal than real. 

Exclusively of the library spoken * of in the Seraglio, which I have 
never seen, there are twelve public libraries : 

1. That of Agia Sophia. 3. That of Mohammed II. 
2: Suleyman. &,  —oerere FG prulispgeiias 


* See Professor Carlyle’s letter, in the first volume of this work, respecting the Seraglio 
library. 
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5. That of Walidé. 9. That of Bayazid. 

6. Seid ali pasha. 10. Osman III. 

7. ——— Ibrahim pasha. 11. ——— Abd-el-Hamid. 

8. ——— Atéf affendi. 12, ——— Rughib pasha. 
ie ———— 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


lv is a ride of about nine miles from Boyuk-dere to the place where 
the coal appears; the country is picturesque and interesting. The 
strata, externally, are shallow and unpromising: perhaps at a greater 
depth better veins might be found. All that is visible has decidedly 
the appearance of wood, more or less bituminated. The dip, westward, 
is about 15°, and there is also an inclination inwards. It is long since 
the coal was wrought; and it appears that the workmen contented 
themselves with what was to be found near the surface. A supply of 
it would doubtless be advantageous near the capital, for culinary 
purposes, blacksmith’s work and various coarse arts, as well as for 
heating the baths, since wood is rising in price. But in regulating 
the temperature of habitable apartments, it could never be used with- 
out a totally different arrangement in the edifices; and it may be 
doubtful how far the exhalation of fossil coal would be agreeable to 
nostrils accustomed to the more grateful odour of wood. 


At Yeni Capu, the new gate, on the south side of the city, is seen 
a range of coffee-houses, raised partly on ground recovered from the 
sea, partly on piles. These were constructed by order of Sultan Mus- 
tapha. They are spacious, neat, and convenient; an ample awning 
of canvas protects the head from the sun, and it is open below to the 
sea-breeze. This place is much frequented by those whose leisure 
permits them to employ much of the day in idleness, On a 
Thursday, and during the month Ramadan, respectable persons 
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assemble there; on a Friday, those of an inferior class. Where 
indolence is considered as happiness, it may be supposed that such a 
recreation is in no small esteem; numbers, therefore, consume the 
day in listening to the mueddahs, or professed story-tellers. A 
greater variety of musical instruments is observable here, perhaps, 
than in any other part of the capital. Of the former, the following 
are the most conspicuous : 
1. Tambir ; an instrument with eight strings. 
2. Sheshadar and Santir; a species of harps.* 
3. Nei or Duduk; a flute like the German. 
4. Keman, of two or three kinds, resembling the violin, and viol 
da gambo. 
5. Daire ; a circle covered with skin, and having jingling pieces of 
brass round it. 
6. Mescal, a Syrinx, i.e. reeds of canes of unequal length, some- 
times to the number of twenty-three. 


An instrument, similar to the bag-pipe, is in use in European 
Turkey ; it consists of an entire goat-skin, which, when sounded, is 
placed on the breast of the performer. The sound is far more agree- 
able than with us; and the drone is avoided. 


The mosque dedicated to Aitib (whom the popular voice at Constan- 
tinople reports to have been the prophet’s standard-bearer, I know 
not with what reason,) which had fallen into. a state of decay, has 
been rebuilt by Selim the Third; and though not among the most 
capacious edifices, is elegant and richly adorned. The internal struc- 
ture is composed. of marble, and numerous lamps of silver; some of 


* « Gitterns, harps, and recorders, are their principal instruments.” — Sandys’ Travels, 
p. 56, 
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which are gilt, and depend from the roof. The floor is spread with 
sumptuous carpets. The structure is at the bottom of the port ; and 
not far from it is an Imaré, a spacious school and many shops. A 
vast pile, intended for barracks, and situated at the east end of the 
arsenal, is also due to Selim the Third, whose buildings seem to be 
more numerous than those of any former prince who has filled the 
seat of Othman. 


There is a kind of fine porcelain, or China-ware, much esteemed in 
the East, from the prevalent credulity which is common there re- 


specting its supposed properties. It is distinguished by the name of 


Mir taban, and is said to indicate poison, if any exist in the food. 
From this prejudice, a plate or other vessel, composed of this ma- 
terial, is sometimes sold for three or four hundred piastres. The ab- 
surdity of the idea is evident ; but it might be curious to know how 
it originated. 


It is well known that the usages of the country do not admit of the 
intended bride being seen by the husband before marriage. The 
woman may, however, more easily satisfy her curiosity regarding the 
person of the man; though even that is not always possible. This 
state of restraint gives rise to several practices, tending to facilitate 
mutual approximation. Among them are to be enumerated the’ ex- 
istence of professed match makers, who make the occupation profitable 
to themselves, in a manner not difficult to be understood. The ex- 
cellent qualities of the future bride and bridegroom are repeated to 
the persons concerned, of course with great exaggeration. Accord- 
ingly, if the parties be credulous or inexperienced, a connection takes 
place, which, in many cases, is terminated by divorce in a few days 
afterwards. 

Some account of the forms which are observed, with little vari- 
ation, in matrimonial contracts, may not be wholly uninteresting. 
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Each of the parties chuses a wakil, or procurator, and two witnesses, 
who are to agree before the Imam, or priest, on the sum to be given 
by the man, towards furnishing at least one room of the house with 
cushions, carpets, and other necessary articles; and likewise on 
the Nikah, which is not paid immediately, but is demandable by the 
woman in case of a divorce. The paper, setting forth the particulars 
of this agreement, is drawn up and signed by the witnesses ; hence 
the married woman is called kitabié, wife by writing. The Imam re- 
celves a proper present; often a benish, or outer vesture: the other 
parties are gratified by presents of smaller value. rom this time to 
the day of marriage, a féte is celebrated ; and the house of the bride- 
groom is kept open to every person of the mahhal, or parish; and 
even strangers are allowed to enter. Sometimes dishonest persons 
gain admission, and carry off such portable articles as are exposed to 
their depredations; they have been known to slip off the amber 
mouth-pieces of the pipes, and escape with them. 

The common expenses of a marriage, in Constantinople, costs a 
man, on a moderate estimate, a full year of his income, and some- 
times more. Thus, to a person of middle rank, they will amount to 
2000 or 2500 piastres. 

When the day of marriage arrives, the bridegroom is conducted to 
the apartment of the bride, by the Imam, and the rest of the com- 
pany; the Imam places his back against the door, and commences a 
kind of prayer, to which, when terminated, the company present reply, 
Amen ; after which they all retire to their own houses. 

The bridegroom knocks at the door three times, which is then 
opened by the Yeni chatun, or bride maid, who replies to the “ Salam 
aleikum” of the bridegroom, conducts him to the bride, and puts her 
right hand in his. She then quits the room to bring in the Suffra, 
or eating table, which is placed near at hand; furnished commonly 
with a roasted fowl and some other trifles. F 

While she is absent, the husband tries to uncover his wife’s face, 
which is overspread with a long veil ; to the removal of which the estab- 
lished rules of decorum require that she should offer some resistance. 
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Spanish silver, are sought after with great avidity.. In Antioch and 
Aleppo, in 1801, the Venetian sequin passed for a sum much exceeding 
what an equal weight of pure gold would have been exchanged for. 
The gold of Selim IIL contains one-fourth part alloy ; but some means 
are used by which a better colour is given to it than that of other 
gold; marine acid probably enters into the wash used for this pur- 
pose. Its indented edges are produced by filing, and not by milling. 
The nominal silver, it is believed, does not contain much more than 
a third of that metal; even the paras have been depreciated during 
the present reign. I was disappointed in endeavouring to obtain 
more satisfactory details respecting the mint. An English guinea, in 
1801, was worth seventeen piastres and a half. 

It is perhaps worth remarking that the receipts for the Miri, in 
Anatolia, were within the last two centuries given in a manner similar 
to the Exchequer tallies among us. The intendant of a pashalik, at 
the beginning of the year, caused a number of small sticks to be pre- 
pared, exactly resembling each other. One was given to the person 
of whom the Miri was demanded, and a notch was cut for every pay- 
ment he made of it. The whole being paid, the second stick was 
delivered into his hands, which served as an acquittance. 

Although the Ottoman government be provided with an arsenal, 
founderies for cannon and other requisites for carrying on war, such 
is the supineness, ignorance, or criminal negligence of those who 
direct that department, that they are quite inadequate to the purposes 
for which they were intended. Among other instances of the de- 
fective state of their ammunition, I am credibly informed that, when 
the Vizier marched against the French, no bombs were ready, and they 
were cast and sent off to the army, a hundred at a time, warm from 
the furnace, to Nicomedia; that on their arrival before El-Arish, the 
balls and shot were so bad, that instead of making a breach in the wall, 
they were shattered into fragments as soon as they impinged on it. 

In Constantinople there are now ten offices where the customary 
duties are received on the following articles, viz. wine, tobacco, dry 
fruit, green fruit, grain, and various kinds of miscellaneous merchan- 
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dise. The duty on wine is at present four paras the oke; and the 
sum collected on that article, in the first year after the duty was im- 
posed, amounted to four thousand purses; almost as much as the 
whole of the duties on all the other articles of consumption. _ If there 
be no misrepresentation, this makes the annual consumption of the 
city 20,000,000 of okes of wine ; forty okes per head for each inhabi- 
tant, taking the number at 500,000. 

The mode by which the tribute of the provinces is transmitted to 
the Imperial treasury, may be new to some readers. It is first put 
into bags, containing each five hundred piastres ; and each of these is 
called a purse (kis). A certain number are then sewed in canvass, and 
the whole laced together with cords, forming a net-work. One of these 
is slung on each side of a horse or mule, who carries nothing else. 
The two together may weigh about two hundred weight English. 


At the Tibaa-Khané, or printing-house, which adjoins the Muhendis 
Khan, I found them, on the 14th of June 1801, preparing to reprint 
the Arabic translation of Euclid, by Nasned-din el Tousi; but with- 
out corrections or emendations. An impression of a recent English 
Atlas was also meditated, with the names in Turkish; part or the 
whole of which is reported to have been since executed. 

The zera of the introduction of printing into Turkey, was 1139 of 
the Hegira (A.D. 1761): the works then printed, according to the 
learned author of the book De Fatis Linguarum Orientalium, whose 
report I have since for the most part verified, were the following : 

1. Ketab Loghat Wankuli.— An Arabo-Turkish Lexicon, 4. 4. 


2 tom. in folio, : “ ~ - - - 1141 
2. Tuhfat el Kubaér.— A History of the maritime wars of 

the Ottomans, S - - - 2 114] 
3. Tarikhes Seyah. — A History of the wars between the Ag- 

whans and the Persians, - = 2 1142 


4. Tarikh el Hind el Ghurbi. — History of cy ae 5 1142 
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5. Tarikh Timiri. — History of Timur leng, - - 1142 
6. Tarikh Misr kadim we Misr gidid. — ean of ancient and 

modern Egypt, - - - ; 1142 
7. Ghiulsheni Chulifa. — History of the Chalifs, z i 1143 
8. A Turkish and French Grammar, - - : 1143 
9. Nizam el umen. — (Qu. ?) A treatise on government, 1144 

10. Feiaz el Maknatissié. — On the load stone, - - 1144 

11. Gihan Namé. — An atlas, - - - ¢ 1145 

12. Tekwimi Tawarikh. — Chronological tables, - 43 1146 

13. Tarikh Neima. — Ottoman annals, — - HS a 1147 

14. Tarikh Rashid Effendi. — Ottoman annals, = . 1153 

15. Tarikh ahwali ghazawat Diar Bosna. — History of the war 

with the Austrians, - - “ 1154 


16. Firkenghi Shuri. — A Persian and Turkish Lexicon, - 1155 

In the year 1155 (A.D.1777), the use of the press was discon- 
tinued, in consequence of the death of Ibrahim Mutefarika, the in- 
telligent and active supporter of the institution. 

The war with the Austrians, in 1158, effectually impeded any 
farther progress. 

Another firman was afterwards issued for its restoration by Abd-el- 
Hamid, when the only books printed, were, 

1. Tarikhi Sami, we Sachir, we Subhi.— Annals composed by these 
three public historiographers. 

2. Tarikhi Yzzi. — Another of the same kind. 

3. An Arabian and Turkish Grammar, by Ibnel Hajib. 

In consequence of the subsequent war with Russia, want of expert 
hands, new types, and other causes, the press was stopped from 1786 
to 1797. New types were then cast by an Armenian; since which 
time there have been printed the following books, according to a list 
which I received on the spot: 

1. Burhani Katé. — A Persian and Turkish Lexicon, published, how- 
ever, without corrections or improvements. 

2. Tehfa Wahbi sherai heiati Afendinin. — A vocabulary. 
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3. Leghé Loght. — Another philological work. 
4, Loghat Wancuil, was in the press. 

Here let me acknowledge my obligation for various kinds of in- 
formation to Mohammed Emin Effendi, better known in Constan- 
tinople by the name of Rijani Effendi, who is distinguished by zeal in 
the acquisition and propagation of useful knowledge ; and whose mild 
and conciliating manners give effect to his patriotism and benevolence. 
Some such characters still exist in the capital of the Osmanli; but, 
alas! their number is too small, and their voices too feeble, to awaken 
their countrymen from the degrading and oblivious slumber in which 
they have been so long buried. 

There are in Constantinople twelve Maddrassés, or public acade- 
mies, each of which bears the name of its founder. The same regu- 
Jations and the same course of lectures, with slight exceptions, prevail 
in all these establishments. The salaries of the professors are not con- 
siderable, though more than proportionate to the effect of their labours. 
Their holidays are Tuesday and Friday in every week ; three days of 
Beiram, which succeeds to Ramadan; and the ten days devoted to 
Courban Beiram ; lastly, part of the month Rajib; and the whole of 
Shaban and Ramadan. The Mektebs, in which reading and writ- 
ing only are taught, and which answer to our day-schools, are very 
numerous. These, and the Maddrassés, or superior academies, may 
be said to comprehend the whole system of education at Constan- 
tinople: if we add the instructions given at the mathematical school 
at the arsenal and the new marine school at the bottom of the port ; 
instructions, it must be observed, rather nominal -than real. 

Exclusively of the library spoken * of in the Seraglio, which I have 
never seen, there are twelve public libraries : 

1. That of Agia Sophia. 3. That of Mohammed II. 
yh Suleyman. 4. ——— Kiupruli pasha. 


* See Professor Carlyle’s letter, in the first volume of this work, respecting the Seraglio 
library. 
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. That of Walidé. 9. That of Bayazid. 
———- Seid ali pasha. 10. ——— Osman III. 
—— Ibrahim pasha. 11. ——— Abd-el-Hamid. 
—— Atéf affendi. 12, ———— Rughib pasha. 

~ ae 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


Iv is a ride of about nine miles from Boyuk-dere to the place whére 
the coal appears; the country is picturesque and interesting. The 
strata, externally, are shallow and unpromising: perhaps at a greater 
depth better veins might be found. All that is visible has decidedly 
the appearance of wood, more or less bituminated. The dip, westward, 
is about 15°, and there is also an inclination inwards. It is long since 
the coal was wrought; and it appears that the workmen contented 
themselves with what was to be found near the surface. A supply of 
it would doubtless be advantageous near the capital, for culinary 
purposes, blacksmith’s work and various coarse arts, as well as for 
heating the baths, since wood is rising in price. But in regulating 
the temperature of habitable apartments, it could never be used with- 
out a totally different arrangement in the edifices; and it may be 
doubtful how far the exhalation of fossil coal would be agreeable to 
nostrils accustomed to the more grateful odour of wood. 


At Yeni Capu, the new gate, on the south side of the city, is seen 
a range of coffee-houses, raised partly on ground recovered from the 
sea, partly on piles. These were constructed by order of Sultan Mus- 
tapha. ‘They are spacious, neat, and convenient; an ample awning 
of canvas protects the head from the sun, and it is open below to the 
sea-breeze. ‘This place is much frequented by those whose leisure 
permits them to employ much of the day in idleness. On a 
Thursday, and during the month Ramadan, respectable persons 
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assemble there; on a Friday, those of an inferior class. Where 
indolence is considered as happiness, it may be supposed that such a 
recreation is in no small esteem; numbers, therefore, consume the 
day in listening to the mueddahs, or professed story-tellers. <A 
greater variety of musical instruments is observable here, perhaps, 
than in any other part of the capital. Of the former, the following 
are the most conspicuous : 
1. Tambir ; an instrument with eight strings. 
2. Sheshadar and Santir ; a species of harps.* 
3. Nei or Duduk; a flute like the German. 
4. Keman, of two or three kinds, resembling the violin, and viol 
da gambo. 
5. Dairé; a circle covered with skin, and having jingling pieces of 
brass round it. 


op 


. Mescal, a Syrinx, i.e. reeds of canes of unequal length, some- 
times to the number of twenty-three. 


An instrument, similar to the bag-pipe, is In use in European 
Turkey ; it consists of an entire goat-skin, which, when sounded, is 
placed on the breast of the performer. The sound is far more agree- 
able than with us; and the drone is avoided. 


The mosque dedicated to Aitb (whom the popular voice at Constan- 
tinople reports to have been the prophet’s standard-bearer, I know 
not with what reason,) which had fallen into a state of decay, has 
been rebuilt by Selim the Third; and though not among the most 
capacious edifices, is elegant and richly adorned. The internal struc- 
ture is composed of marble, and numerous lamps of silver; some of 


* « Gitterns, harps, and recorders, are their principal instruments.” — Sandys’ Travels, 
p. 56. 
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which are gilt, and depend from the roof. The floor is spread with ith 
sumptuous carpets. The structure is at the bottom of the port ; and h 
not far from it is an Imaré, a spacious school and many shops. A 

vast pile, intended for barracks, and situated at the east end of the | 
arsenal, is also due to Selim the Third, whose buildings seem to be \\ 
more numerous than those of any former prince who has filled the | F 


seat of Othman. 


There is a kind of fine porcelain, or China-ware, much esteemed in 
the East, from the prevalent credulity which is common there re- 
specting its supposed properties. It is distinguished by the name of 
Mir tab4n, and is said to indicate poison, if any exist in the food. 
From this prejudice, a plate or other vessel, composed of this ma- 
terial, is sometimes sold for three or four hundred piastres. ‘The ab- 
surdity of the idea is evident ; but it might be curious to know how hay 
it originated. 


It is well known that the usages of the country do not admit of the 
intended bride being seen by the husband before marriage. The 
woman may, however, more easily satisfy her curiosity regarding the 
person of the man; though even that is not always possible. This | 
state of restraint gives rise to several practices, tending to facilitate | 
mutual approximation. Among them are to be enumerated the ex- 
istence of professed match makers, who make the occupation profitable 
to themselves, in'a manner not difficult to be understood. The ex- 
cellent qualities of the future bride and bridegroom are repeated to | 
the persons concerned, of course with great exaggeration. Accord- 
ingly, if the parties be credulous or inexperienced, a connection takes 
place, which, in many cases, is terminated by divorce in a few days 
afterwards. 

Some account of the forms which are observed, with little vari- 
ation, in matrimonial contracts, may not be wholly uninteresting. 
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Each of the parties chuses a wakil, or procurator, and two witnesses, 
who are to agree before the Im4m, or priest, on the sum to be given 
by the man, towards furnishing at least one room of the house with 
cushions, carpets, and other necessary articles; and likewise on 
the Nikah, which is not paid immediately, but is demandable by the 
woman in case of a divorce. The paper, setting forth the particulars 
of this agreement, is drawn up and signed by the witnesses ; hence 
the married woman is called kitabié, wife by writing. The Imam re- 
ceives a proper present; often a benish, or outer vesture: the other 


parties are gratified by presents of smaller value. From this time to 


the day of marriage, a féte is celebrated ; and the house of the bride- 


groom is kept open to every person of the mahhal, or parish; and 
even strangers are allowed to enter. Sometimes dishonest persons 


gain admission, and carry off such portable articles as are exposed to 
their depredations; they have been known to slip off the amber 
mouth-pieces of the pipes, and escape with them. 


The common expenses of a marriage, in Constantinople, costs a 


man, on a moderate estimate, a full year of his income, and some- 


times more. 


Thus, to a person of middle rank, they will amount to 


2000 or 2500 piastres. 
When the day of marriage arrives, the bridegroom is conducted to 
the apartment of the bride, by the Imam, and the rest of the com- 


pany; the Imam places his back against the door, and commences a 
kind of prayer, to which, when terminated, the company present reply, 
Amén ; after which they all retire to their own houses. | 

The bridegroom knocks at the door three times, which is then 
opened by the Yeni chatun, or bride maid, who replies to the “ Salam 
aleikum” of the bridegroom, conducts him to the bride, and puts her 
right hand in his. She then quits the room to bring in the Suffra, 
or eating table, which is placed near at hand; furnished commonly 
with a roasted fowl and some other trifles. 

While she is absent, the husband tries to uncover his wife’s face, 
which is overspread with a long veil ; to the removal of which the estab- 


lished rules of decorum require that she should offer some resistance. 
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He presents to her some ornament, generally of jewellery, which she 
accepts after proper hesitation ; and at length consents to abandon her 
veil. They sit down at table, and the husband divides the fowl with 
ois hands, offering a portion to the woman, which she receives. Much 
time is not consumed in eating, and the suffra being removed, they 
wash. The Yeni chatin then brings the bed, which she spreads on 
the floor. She takes out the bride to her mother and the women, 
who are in the next room, where she is undressed; after which the 
Yeni chattin brings her back to her husband, places her right hand in 
his, and leaves them together. 

The last ceremony is that of the bride being conducted in form 
to the bath. This takes place at the expiration of six or seven days. 

The custom of throwing the handkerchief is frequently in the popu- 
lar mouth, and supposed to be reported from undisputed fact. I have 
never been able to ascertain that such a practice was in use in the 
Harems of the Great, or among any other class of women at Con- 
stantinople, or in any of the towns of the East. In the West of Turkey, 
indeed, a custom prevails, which, transmitted by report through the 
medium of the Germans or Venetians, may possibly have given rise 
to the prevalent opinion on the subject. 

In a part of Bosnia, young girls of the Mohammedan faith are per- 
mitted to walk about in the day-time, with their faces uncovered. 
Any man of the place, who is inclined to matrimony, if he happens 
to be pleased with any of these girls, whom he sees in passing, throws 
an embroidered handkerchief on her head or neck. If he have not a 
handkerchief, any other part of his dress answers the same purpose. 
The girl then retires to her home, regards herself as betrothed, and 
appears no more in public. I learned from a Bosniak of veracity, 
that this is an usual preliminary to marriage, in the place where he 
was born. 

An idea has very generally prevailed in the West of Europe, and 
has been countenanced by some respectable travellers in the East, 
that marriages of a temporary nature, termed Kabin, are in use among 
the Mohammedans of the Turkish empire, and are deemed valid by 
VOL: Ii. Y 
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their public law. I have even been personally assured by an Italian 
of intelligence and veracity, who had resided many years in the island 
of Cyprus and in Syria, that in the course of a long conversation with 
a Mulla, on the comparative advantages and conveniences of the 
Christian and Mohammedan laws relating to matrimony, the latter 
| had insisted strongly on this valuable prerogative of his countrymen. 
I mean not to apply terms either of censure or approbation to the 
sentiments expressed by the Mulla respecting the advantages of such 
a practice; but I must remark that after searching for traces of such 
contracts in books of jurisprudence, and making repeated and careful 
enquiries among intelligent Mohammedans at Constantinople and in 
other parts of the empire, I have found no reason to believe that such 
engagements had any legal validity; on the contrary, passages from 
the juridical writers have been quoted to me to prove that usufruc- 
tuary marriages, nekah el metaat, and temporary marriages, nekah el 
muwokkat, which are esteemed nearly the same, are decidedly illegal. 
The English reader will find this confirmed, by referring to vol. i. 
p- 92. of Mr. C. Hamilton’s Code of Mohammedan Laws. 

I therefore conclude, notwithstanding the popular and current 
opinion on this subject, that when such a practice obtains, it has no 
other sanction than it would receive from the agreement of the parties, 
as might happen in any other country; and that it cannot be con- 
sidered as permitted by the jurists, or recognised by the tribunals. 

Kabin is a Persian word, which literally signifies promissio donorum 
sponsalitiorum, (see Ferhenghi Shauri); but has not the import com- 
monly assigned to it. 


As 4 sequen to the foregoing Extracts it will not be deemed improper to 
subjoin a short Account, derived from authentic sources and, in part, from 
Mr. Browne’s own papers, of the Life of their estimable Author; whose 
labours have extended the bounds of geographical knowledge, and whose 
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melancholy fate, in the prosecution of further discoveries, cannot but be 
interesting to the reader of these pages. 

Wituram Grorcre Browne was the son of a respectable wine-merchant in 
London, the descendant of an ancient family of that name in Cumberland, 
and was born at his father’s house on Great Tower Hill, on the 25th of 
July, 1768. Being originally of a feeble constitution, his health was, for 
many years, an object of constant anxiety to a tender and affectionate 
mother. His education, till he went to Oxford, was entirely private; and 
was principally conducted by the Rev. Mr. Whalley, known as an editor of 
Ben Jonson’s works; a man of considerable taste and learning, to whom he 
always acknowledged himself to be under great obligations. At the age of 
seventeen he was sent to Oriel College, which did not then enjoy that high 
reputation, which it has since deservedly acquired. He frequently com- 
plained in after life, that although, on his entrance at the University, he had a 
decided taste for literature and a strong desire of improvement, he met with 
no encouragement and little assistance, in his academical studies. He ap- 
plied himself, however, with great diligence to a course of classical reading ; 
and went carefully through the whole of the Greek and Latin historians. 
He also made some progress in mathematics, and took a wide range in mis- 
cellaneous and general literature. His industry, at this time, was such, that 
he used to read from twelve to fifteen hours a day ; by which’ his health was 
sensibly affected. 

After the usual period of academical residence, it was necessary to think of 
some plan for his future life ; and his genuine love of learning, combined with 
a grave and studious disposition, naturally directed his attention towards the 
Church; to which indeed he had been originally destined by his family. 
But the instinct of adventure, and a certain passion for arduous enterprises 
which he even then secretly cherished, suggested to him the idea of some 
active employment; and he turned his thoughts for a short time to the Army. 
A little reflection, however, convinced him of the inexpediency of following 
a profession, to which he was, in other respects, little inclined, and for which 
he was not at all suited by his character and habits. Law and medicine re- 
mained ; and after deliberating a short time between the two, he made choice 
of the former; and, taking chambers in the Temple, he for some time kept 
his terms, and attended the courts at Westminster. But, after a certain 
period, he deliberately relinquished that arduous pursuit ; and contenting 
himself with the moderate competence of which he had become possessed on 
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his father’s death, lived afterwards without any profession or regular em- 
ployment. 

The interval between the time of leaving the University and his expedition 
to Africa in 1791, he devoted principally to general literature. He improved 
himself also in modern languages, and cultivated, in a certain degree, a taste 
for the fine arts. What was most important, he acquired some knowledge 
of the general principles of botany, chemistry and mineralogy, which he 
found afterwards of the greatest use to him in his Travels. During the latter 
part of this period, his attention was strongly drawn to the early occur- 
rences of the French Revolution ; and he became zealously attached to the 
principles of civil liberty, which appeared at first to be intimately connected 
with that event. He adopted, and caused to be engraved on his rings and 
seals, the motto taken by the learned Selden, ‘ Ieps tavrog EAsufepsay 2” and 
he entered with the greatest warmth and interest into the political discussions 
of that eventful period. Extraordinary as this passion may seem in a retired 
and solitary student, such instances were far from being uncommon among 
the men of letters of those times. In most of them, indeed, the enthusiasm 
was only temporary, and passed away with the events which had given. it 
birth: in others, it changed its direction, and, without any abatement of its 
original violence, went over to the opposite extreme. As Mr. Browne’s Opi- 
nions were more reasonable, they were more permanent; and his zeal, being 
tempered by knowledge and founded on conviction, underwent no material 
change during the remainder of his life. 

As. the most unexceptionable, and at the same time the most effectual, 
mode of promoting these principles, Mr. Browne had recourse to the press. 
He republished, at his own expense, several political tracts, with short pre- 
faces. He also reprinted a part of Buchanan’s treatise ‘ De Jure Regni apud 
Scotos ;” and he projected a plan of publishing, in an elegant form, a col- 
lection of the best tracts on Government which have appeared since the 
revival of letters, with a copious introduction and occasional notes. The 
subsequent events of Mr. Browne’s life put an end, shortly afterwards, to this 
favourite scheme. 

From a very early period, he had entertained the hope of signalising 
himself as a traveller and explorer of remote or unknown countries ; 
and many adventurous projects of this description had floated, at times, 
across his imagination. Among many others which were much more vision- 
ary, he had once formed a plan of making a complete classical survey of 
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Greece, then comparatively an unknown country. But he reluctantly 
abandoned this design, from an apprehension that his knowledge of the Greek 
language and literature was not sufficiently accurate or extensive to justify 
such an undertaking. 

He had been a diligent reader from his early youth of Travels and 
Voyages ; but it was the publication of Bruce’s Travels in Abyssinia, which 
gave the immediate impulse to his ambition, and determined him to lose no 
further time in carrying his long meditated designs into effect. The style 
and subject, no less than the contents, of that remarkable and, in some 
respects, highly interesting work, inflamed his curiosity, and called forth all 
his enthusiasin; and he became impatient to follow the same course, to 
struggle with the same difficulties, and to pursue the same victorious career. 
He read likewise, about the same time, and with similar emotions, the first 
volume, then lately published, of the Proceedings of the African Association ; 
a book abounding with new and interesting views of the vast continent of 
Africa, and opening an unbounded field for enterprise and geographical 
discovery. 

The perusal of these works led immediately to Mr. Browne’s first expe- 
dition, and determined him to attempt a passage into the interior of Africa. 
His general qualifications for such an undertaking may be collected from the 
foregoing narrative. His physical and moral qualities he has himself thus 
shortly and correctly described, in a paper which he has left upon this sub- 
ject: — ‘‘ Among the requisites for my journey, of which self-examination 
*« induced me to believe myself possessed, were, a good constitution, which, 
though far from robust, was, I knew, capable of enduring fatigue and 
change; steadiness to my purpose, and much indifference to personal ac- 
commodations and enjoyments ; together with a degree of patience which 
could endure reverses and disappointments without murmuring.” 
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Having determined on proceeding to the interior of Africa by the Egyptian 
route, Mr. Browne left England at the close of the year 1791, and arrived 
early in January at Alexandria. After gratifying his curiosity during a re- 
sidence in that city of near two months, he took a journey westward into the 
desert to explore the unknown scite of the temple of Jupiter Ammon. With 
this view he proceeded, by a very circuitous direction and along the sea-coast, 
to the Oasis of Siwah ;. where his attention was attracted to the remains of a 
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remarkable and very ancient edifice of Egyptian architecture. As tradition 
was entirely silent concerning these ruins, they afforded a ready subject for 
any hypothesis which the imagination of a discoverer might suggest ; and 
few travellers in Mr. Browne’s situation would have found it difficult to 
satisfy themselves that they had succeeded in the object of their search. He 
gave, therefore, an unquestionable proof of great candour and sincerity, and 
of that calm and dispassionate tone of mind which was one of his peculiar 
characteristics, when he determined, whether rightly or not, that the 
building in question was not the temple of Jupiter Ammon.* After expe- 
riencing great difficulty and some danger from the bigotry and violence of 
the inhabitants, and exhausting all means of enquiry with regard to any other 
ruins likely to be found in that neighbourhood, he penetrated three days 
farther into the desert; but finding nothing which bore the most remote 
resemblance to the object of his enquiry, returned to Alexandria early in 
April 1792, after an absence of several weeks. 

His health had suffered considerably from this journey ; and after a month 
passed in recovering from its effects, he proceeded to Rosetta; where he 
beheld, for the first time, with the greatest astonishment and delight, the 
luxuriant fertility of the Delta, and “ the unruffled weight of waters of the 
«« majestic Nile.’ t From thence he went to Damietta, and to the cele- 
brated Natron Lakes, east of the Nile, which he examined with great 


* Major Rennell, who is justly regarded as the greatest authority upon such subjects, 
has decided this question in the affirmative. His opinion has been generally followed; 
and the place, where these ruins were found, is now known by the appellation of the Oasis 
of Ammon. But the judgment of an intelligent eye-witness is entitled to considerable 
weight ; and the question may still, perhaps, be acknowledged to be somewhat doubtful. — 
The marked and appropriate praise which Major Rennell has bestowed upon Mr. Browne, 
with reference to the present subject, may be worth transcribing. 

“© The discovery of the temple itself, and the circumstances belonging to the Oasis 
‘‘ which contain it, together with the operation of fixing its geographical position to a 
*¢ degree of exactness sufficiently critical to admit of a comparison with the ancient de- 
“‘ scriptions, could not perhaps have been accomplished otherwise than by the zeal, per- 
‘¢ severance, and skill of an European, Mr. Browne is therefore entitled to great praise 
“¢ for his spirit of enterprize, which bade defiance to the hardships and dangers consequent 
“ on an undertaking similar to that which has been so much celebrated in the history of 
‘* the Macedonian conqueror; and which was unquestionably performed with much more 
* personal risk on the part of our countryman than on that of Alexander,” — Geographical 
System of Herodotus by James Rennell. Ato. 1800. p. 603. 

+ See Mr. Browne’s Travels in Africa. 4to. 1799. p.31. 
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accuracy ; and after visiting the Coptic Convents, embarked on the Nile, 
and arrived at Cairo on the 16th of May. 

He established himself for some time in that city, where he resided at 
different periods, for the space of eleven months; and where, as he had before 
done at Alexandria, he applied himself with great diligence to the study of 
the Arabic language and of Oriental customs and manners, in which he 
afterwards became so remarkable a proficient. He also acquired a very 
accurate and detailed knowledge of the different classes of which the Egyptian 
population is composed, and of the remarkable system of usurpation then esta- 
blished by the Beys, which had superseded the ancient Turkish government. 

On the 10th of September he left Cairo, with the intention of travelling 
into Abyssinia, and sailing up the Nile as far as Thebes, employed some 
days in surveying those venerable ruins, probably the most ancient in the 
world, which extend for three leagues on each side the river, and shew the 
circumference of the city to have been about twenty-seven miles! 

Proceeding farther up the Nile he came to Assiian (Syene), the ancient 
boundary of the Roman Empire. Here he visited the famous cataracts of 
the Nile, or more properly speaking, rapids ; for instead of deafening the 
spectator with their sound, according to the fabulous accounts of antiquity, 
he found their noise scarcely audible. 

At Assian Mr. Browne endeavoured to penetrate into Nubia; but a war 
having broken out between the Mamlhiks of Upper Egypt and a neighbouring 
chief, no person was suffered to pass from Egypt into that country. After 
many ineffectual attempts, he was obliged to abandon all hopes of reaching 
Abyssinia during that season. 

Deeply mortified at this disappointment, he reluctantly traced back his 
steps towards Cairo; when, having proceeded down the Nile as far as Genné, 
he recollected the striking description in Bruce’s ‘Travels of the great quarries 
situated between that place and the Red Sea, in the direction of Cossir. It 
happened from several causes, that a journey from Genné to Cossir was 
attended at that time with considerable danger. But, by a successful as- 
sumption of the Oriental dress and character, he performed it in safety ; and 
his curiosity was amply rewarded. He passed through immense excavations, 
appearing to have been formed in the earliest ages; from which many of the 
great Egyptian monuments were obtained, and which furnished statues, 
columns and obelisks without number to the wealthy and luxurious inha- 
bitants of the Roman Empire, at its most flourishing period. He viewed with 
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astonishment those exhaustless quarries of granite, of porphyry, and of verd 
antique, (now abandoned and become the abode of banditti or wandering 
tribes, ) which supplied the most costly materials of ancient art, and to which 
modern Rome is indebted for some of her principal decorations. 

It may be remarked on this occasion, that Mr. Browne was desirous of 
ascertaining from whence the basalt, so much used by the ancient Egyptian 
artists, was procured ; but his enquiries on this subject were unsuccessful. He 
observed no quarries of basalt either in Egypt or any other part of Africa. * 

He returned to Cairo in the month of December 1792, and soon after- 
wards visited Lake Meris and the Pyramids; and in the following Spring 
took a journey to Suez and Mount Sinai. 

Having now seen the whole of Egypt, it became necessary for him to form 
his plan for visiting the interior of Africa. It had been his original intention 
to endeavour to penetrate to the source of the great western branch of the 
Nile, (the Bahr-el-abiad, sometimes called the White River,) which, from 
being considerably longer than the eastern branch, explored by Bruce, was 
justly regarded by Mr. Browne as the true and genuine Nile. But the 
sources of this river are extremely remote, being laid down by geographers 
two hundred leagues farther south than the sources of the eastern branch ; 
and, enterprizing and adventurous as our traveller was, he considered the 
prospect of accomplishing such a journey, through unknown and barbarous 
countries, and in a tropical climate, to be altogether desperate. He had, 
therefore, determined to limit his views to Abyssinia; and to attempt nothing 
further than to go carefully, and with geographical exactness, over the ground 
already traversed by Bruce, to investigate the accuracy of his statements, and 
to take the chance of such farther discoveries as enquiry might produce, or 
accident cast in his way. 

But the anarchy and desolation caused by the war which had prevented 
his journey through Nubia during the former year, still continued, according 
to the best information he could obtain, to oppose insurmountable obstacles 
to his passage through that country. Another route to Abyssinia by the 
Red Sea and Massouah was also stated, upon good authority, to be imprac- 
ticable at that period; and Mr. Browne thought he had no alternative left 
but to accompany the great Soudan Caravan t to Dar-Fir, a considerable 


* Browne’s Travels, p. 142. 
+ Soudan in Arabic means the Country of the Negroes. — Browne. 
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Mohammedan country, lying west of Abyssinia, and north of the sources of 
the White River. There was some reason to believe that he might be able 
to penetrate from thence into Abyssinia; and he might perhaps obtain im- 
portant information regarding that unknown branch of the Nile, which had 
engaged so much of his attention. Independently of these considerations, 
the journey, by a new direction, from Egypt into the interior of Africa and 
the country of Dar-Far, which no European had ever yet visited, were in 
themselves interesting objects, and afforded a reasonable prospect of gratify- 
ing his curiosity and rewarding his exertions. 

The caravan which Mr. Browne accompanied left Egypt early in May, 1793, 
at the hottest season of the year (the thermometer, during the journey, being 
occasionally at 116° in the shade); and, after inconceivable hardships and 
fatigues, arrived in Dar-Fir about the end of July, when the great rains had 
commenced. It appeared, immediately on Mr. Browne’s arrival, that he had 
been entirely misinformed as to the character of the government, which he 
had understood to be mild and tolerant. From his first entrance into the 
country, owing in part to the treachery and intrigues of the servant he had 
brought from Cairo, but principally from the natural bigotry and violence of 
the reigning sovereign, he was treated with the utmost harshness and severity ; 
and this circumstance, together with the fatigues of his late journey, and the 
effects of the rainy season, (so formidable to European constitutions, ) pro- 
duced, very speedily, a dangerous and almost fatal illness, from which he 
recovered very slowly and with great: difficulty. 

His first object, after the partial restoration of his health, was to obtain 
permission to quit the country ; for which purpose he attempted a nego- 
ciation with a principal minister of the Sultan, which was wholly without 
effect. After this failure, and after having been plundered in various ways 
of the greater part of his effects, he resigned himself to his fate; and esta- 
blishing his residence in a clay-built house or hovel at Cobbé, the capital town 
of Dar-Fiar, he cultivated an acquaintance with the principal inhabitants, and 
acquired such a knowledge of the Arabic dialect used in that country as to 
enable him to partake of their society and conversation. 

He renewed his applications, however, from time to time; and continued, 
more than two years, to be a suitor at the Sultan’s court for liberty to depart. 
To attempt to give an adequate idea of his sufferings during this long period 
of captivity would greatly exceed the limits of the present narrative. In a 
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burning climate, without books or amusements, without society, and almost 
without resources, surrounded by dangers, and in utter hopelessness of 
escape, —it is wonderful that he did not entirely sink under such an accu- 
mulation of sufferings. That his health and spirits did not altogether desert 
him; still more, that he was able to collect much curious and minute in- 
formation respecting the diseases, the natural history, the agriculture, the 
manners and language of the country in which he was thus detained, can 
only be attributed to that force of character, and invincible serenity and 
firmness of mind, for which he was doubtless very remarkable, and which 
place him on a level with the most distinguished travellers. 

Among the expedients he adopted to relieve his ennui, there is one which 
deserves to be mentioned. He purchased two lions, whom he tamed and 
rendered familiar. One of them, being bought at four months old, acquired 
most of the habits of a dog. He took great pleasure in feeding them, and 
observing their actions and manners. Many moments of languor were 
soothed by the company of these animals. * 

At length, owing to causes not sufficiently explained, possibly from mere 
caprice, the desired permission to quit Dar-Far was reluctantly granted ; and 
Mr. Browne departed in the Spring of 1796, after a constrained residence of 
nearly three years. He returned to Egypt, travelling, as before, with the 
Soudan caravan, during the hottest season. When he arrived at Assiit, on 
the banks of the Nile, it was four months since he had tasted animal food ; 
and he was detained there some time by a severe illness, the consequence of 
hardship and fatigue. Immediately after his recovery he proceeded to 
Cairo, where he remained till the month of December following. 

In January 1797 he embarked at Damietta for the coast of Syria; and 
after visiting Palestine, proceeded, by Acre and Tripoli, to Aleppo, and re- 
mained there some weeks. From Aleppo he went to Damascus, where he 
was charmed alike by the excellence of the climate, the fertility of the soil, 
and the beauties of the surrounding country. He continued at Damascus 
two months; and, after viewing the ruins of Balbec, returned to Aleppo, 
and proceeding through Asia Minor, arrived on the 9th of December 1797 
at Constantinople. 


* Travels, p. 262. 
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Having resided several ‘months in that capital, he returned by way of 
Vienna, Berlin, and Hamburg, to England; and arrived in London on the 
16th of September, 1798, after an absence of nearly seven years. 


During the course of his journey, and indeed before he left Egypt, 
Mr. Browne had lost, by several accidents, some of the most valuable journals 
and registers which he had kept in Africa, and especially during his resi- 
dence in Dar-Fir. But several important papers still remained; and he em- 
ployed himself for some time in collecting from those materials, and preparing 
for the press such information as he judged to be new or important. He 
published his work in the Spring of the year 1800, under the title of « Travels 
in Africa, Egypt, and Syria from the Year 1792 to 1798.” 

It was a work of some expectation; and no labour was spared by its 
author to render it fit, according to his conceptions, for the public eye ; but 
notwithstanding this labour, and the novelty and interest of the information 
which it contained, it had no success and has never become popular. The 
causes of. this failure are sufficiently obvious. The style is abrupt, artificial, 
and not without affectation ; and the work, considered as a whole, has little 
that is engaging or attractive. It contains some passages offensive to good 
taste, and a few that are more seriously objectionable. It is written throughout 
with a certain coldness and languor ; and is altogether deficient, not only in 
that spirit with which great enterprizes ought to be described, but in those 
picturesque touches which give life and reality to a narrative, and espe- 
cially to a book of Travels. 

Such faults (and some of them are important) could not be overlooked by 
the public. But, independently of these objections, the work must be-ac- 
knowledged to contain much that was new and valuable. It bears indis- 
putable marks of industry, learning, and great accuracy. Many of the details 
concerning Egypt, although now superseded by the accounts of later travel- 
lers, were at that time highly interesting ; and the information it supplies 
respecting the interior of the African Continent can never cease to be of 
importance. 

It is the value and authenticity of this information, which constitute the 
essential merit of Mr. Browne’s work ; and whatever may be thought of his 
talents as a writer, he has certainly acquired a high rank among geographical 
discoverers. Upon this subject the testimony of Major Rennell is full and 
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explicit, and must be acknowledged to be altogether conclusive. The follow- 
ing is an extract from his Geographical System of Herodotus, which was 
published about the same time as the work in question. 

« Since this section went to the press the author has had the satisfaction 
to peruse Mr. Browne’s Travels in Africa; which he conceives will be 
classed among the first performances of this kind. The aids it brings to 
geography are great, and will probably lead to further discoveries; as it 
forms a link between Abyssinia on the east, and Bornou on the west. 
Moreover, it confirms, in a great degree, two positions advanced in the 
present system of African geography ; first, that the Niger does not join the 
Nile ;. and secondly, that the most remote head of the Nile is mot situated in 
the quarter of Abyssinia, but far to the south-west of it.” — Geographical 
System of Herodotus, 4to. p. 480. 

Mr. Browne had no sooner completed the publication of his Travels than 
he began to prepare for another journey. He quitted England in the 
summer of 1800, and proceeded, by Berlin and Vienna, to Trieste. He re- 
mained there a short time; and early in the following year embarked at that 
port for the Levant, when he visited Athens and Smyrna, and afterwards 
went to Constantinople; and from thence, after some stay, proceeded by a 
land-journey to Antioch, and subsequently to Cyprus and Egypt. Here he 
remained a considerable time, and passed the greater part of the Winter at 
Cairo. In the Spring of the following year (1802) he went to Salonika, and 
took the opportunity of visiting Mount Athos; and proceeded thence, by 
Albania and the Ionian islands, to Venice, where he rested for several 
months. 

From Venice, in the year 1803, he went to Sicily, which was then occupied 
by English troops, and employed a considerable time in viewing the antiquities 
with which that classical country abounds, and in examining every part of 
the interior. The neighbouring cluster of Lipari islands next engaged his 
attention ; and after making a complete survey of that volcanic archipelago, 
he returned, at length, reluctantly to England. 

After his arrival, and as soon as he was settled in London, he employed 
himself for some time in arranging the materials collected during his last 
journey, with a view to publication. He made a considerable progress in 
this undertaking ; but afterwards laid it aside, whether with an intention of 
resuming it at some subsequent period, or from feeling the difficulty of 
throwing any new light upon countries so often described, cannot now be 
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ascertained.— It must be observed that the Extracts from Mr. Browne’s 
papers, contained in this publication, are selected from the manuscript volume 
which he prepared on the occasion here alluded to. 

The intervals between Mr. Browne’s journies were periods of bodily repose ; 
but they were not passed in idleness. Since his last return to London he had 
resumed his former habits, which were those of a severe student. Oriental 
and classical, especially Greek, literature furnished regular employment for 
the greater part of his day; and his hours of relaxation were dedicated to 
Voyages and Travels. He mixed little, if at all, in general society, saw few 
friends, and those men of literature or science ; and led the life of a retired 
scholar and recluse in the vast solitude of the metropolis. 

His friendships, especially those contracted in the latter part of his life, 
were almost invariably founded upon similarity of studies and pursuits. 
Among these it may be proper to mention the connection which he formed 
about this time with the late amiable and excellent Mr. Smithson Tennant, 
a person much distinguished by his chemical discoveries, his attainments in 
science and literature, and his general talents for society. Although he had 
never himself travelled in the East, Mr. Tennant had a singular fondness for 
Oriental literature, and was remarkably conversant in the works of the best 
Eastern travellers. ‘This induced him to pay some attention to Mr. Browne, 
whom he accidentally met in society, probably at Sir Joseph Banks’s; and 
an acquaintance, thus casually formed, was soon ripened into a sincere and 
solid friendship. 

Some memorial of the intercourse between these two remarkable men has 
been preserved in an unpublished account of the Life of Mr. Tennant, which 
was circulated a few years ago among his friends; and the following extract 
from that work may be inserted with great propriety in this memoir, as being 
not uninteresting in itself, and throwing a new light upon Mr. Browne’s 
habits and manners. 

«« With the tastes and feelings resulting from his fondness for the East, it 
may easily be conceived that Mr. Tennant had a peculiar gratification in the 
society of Mr. Browne. He found in that distinguished traveller, not only 
an intimate acquaintance with those countries which so much interested his 
curiosity, but a considerable fund of learning and information, united with 
great modesty and simplicity, and much kindness of disposition. By 
strangers, however, Mr. Browne’s character was apt to be misunderstood. 
Whether from natural temperament, or from habits acquired in the East, he 
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was unusually grave and silent, and his manners in general society were 

extremely cold and repulsive. Even in company with Mr. Tennant, to 

whom he became sincerely attached, he would often remain for some time 

gloomy and thoughtful. But after indulging himself for a few minutes with 

his pipe, his eye brightened, his countenance became animated, and he de- 

scribed in a lively and picturesque manner the interesting scenes in which he 

had been engaged, and to which he again looked forward. Of the impression 

left on Mr. Tennant’s mind by these interviews, some idea may be formed 

from the following passage of a letter written by him to an intimate friend 

soon after he had received the account of Mr. Browne’s death. ‘ I recall,’ 

he says, ‘with a melancholy pleasure, the Noctes Arabice which I have often 

passed with him at the Adelphi, where I used to go whenever I found myself 

gloomy or solitary; and so agreeable to me were these soothing, romantic, 

evening conversations, that after ringing his bell, I used to wait with great 
anxiety, fearful that he might not be at home.’ ” * 

The habits of Mr. Browne’s life during the intervals of his journies, and 

while he thus resided in London, were extremely sedentary. He seldom, 

indeed, quitted home, except for short and occasional visits to friends in the 

country; for he took no delight in travelling in England. The wild and 

romantic scenes to which he had been accustomed had taken possession of his 

imagination ; and created in him a certain distaste for that monotony and 

tameness, which industry, wealth and improved agriculture, are apt to give 

to the face of a country. He was prevailed upon, however, by Mr. Tennant, 

in the summer of 1805 or 1806, to make a tour in Ireland; and he accom- 

panied his friend through a great part of that country, on horseback, equipped 

with pistols and a long Turkish cloak, as he had been accustomed to travel in 

the Kast. He had anticipated little pleasure from this journey ; but he found 

it very interesting. His curiosity was excited by many striking and cha- 

racteristic features in the country and its inhabitants ; the results, as he justly 

inferred, of particular circumstances in the government, and of an inferior 

state of civilization. He felt himself, he said, upon foreign ground, when 

he observed, in travelling through the southern provinces, the wild aspect 

of a great part of the country, the general want of enclosures, the vast 

extent of fertile and ill-cultivated land, and, above all, the idleness, the 


* Account of the late Smithson Tennant, Esq. 1815. p. 30. 
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poverty, and the thoughtless and turbulent gaiety of the vast, overflowing 
population. * 

Mr. Browne likewise expressed himself with great pleasure, and in stronger 
terms than he was accustomed to use on such subjects, as to the picturesque 
merit of some particular places which he had seen in his Irish journey ; 
and especially as to the romantic and very peculiar beauties of the Lakes 
of Killarney. 


After several years had been thus passed by Mr. Browne, his ruling 
passion returned; his present course of life became insipid and irksome, and 
he began to meditate new expeditions. His imagination naturally recurred 
to some of those adventurous schemes which he had formed in early life ; 
and he seems once to have had thoughts of applying, at this period, to the 
Directors of the East-India Company for permission to travel into Thibet. 
But after due consideration of this and other projects, he fixed at length 
upon the ‘Tartar city of Samarcand and the central region of Asia around 
it, as the objects towards which his attention should now be directed. 

Having made the necessary arrangements in this country for a long 
absence, he took his departure from England in the summer of 1812, and 
proceeded, in the first place, to Constantinople ; from whence, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Tennant, he made a diligent, but fruitless, search for the 
meteoric stone, which is mentioned by the Parian Chronicle and the Natural 
History of Pliny to have fallen at Egos-potamos in the ancient Thrace. + From 
Constantinople he went, about the close of the year, to Smyrna, where he had 
determined to pass the winter. + He established himself for some time in that 


* Mr. Browne mentioned these observations respecting Ireland to the writer of this 
memoir, in conversation, a very short time before he left England in 1812. 

+ Plinii Nat. Hist. lib. ii. cap. 58. 

+ Before Mr. Browne left England he received from his friend Mr. Tennant a paper 
containing the heads of some subjects of enquiry to which he wished to direet Mr. B.’s 
attention. It is a hasty and imperfect memorandum, and the topics are sufficiently obvious; 
but as the suggestions are very judicious, and contain much information in a small compass, 
respecting what should be considered as the principal duty of a traveller, it may be deemed 
worthy of insertion. 
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city, and was fortunate enough to become intimately acquainted with the 
Rev. Mr. Renouard, then Chaplain of the Factory, a man of learning, in- 
telligence, and congenial studies, in whose society he passed many happy 
hours, and with whom he contracted a sincere and cordial friendship. 

He left Smyrna in the Spring of 1813, and proceeding in a north-easterly 
direction through Asia Minor and Armenia, made a short stay at Erzerim, 
the capital city of that province, and arrived on the Ist of June at Tebriz on 
the frontiers of Persia. No account of this long and curious journey, through 
a country highly interesting, but at present very imperfectly known, has 
been found among the few papers of Mr. Browne which have been recovered 
since his death ; but some particulars may be collected from the following 
extracts of one of his letters to Mr. ‘Tennant. 


Tabriz, July 16. 1813. 

«« Aware of the little interest which will attach to my own materials, I have 
prepared a document which I obtained at Smyrna, and which will enable you 
to form some idea of prices at that place. You may judge of the difficulty 
of procuring any exact information, when I tell you that it took me three 


“ Heaps or Enguiry. 


«‘ Prices of articles: to ascertain, as far as possible, the value of the coin by the weight 
of the precious metal it contains. 

«¢ With respect to ancient prices, to learn the rate of the depreciation of money. 

«¢ Price of labour; both rude and skilful, in country and in town. 

‘«¢ Rent of land; to be careful in ascertaining the measure, and to recollect that an 
English acre contains 4840 square yards. 

‘«¢ Rate of interest for money, and how often payable, whether at the end of one or two 
months, &c. 

«¢ Tenure and state of property in land and houses. 

“* Details of the modes of living and kinds of food, in the country and in towns. 

‘«¢ Extortion, what kinds practised upon different orders of persons; what degree of 
security of property. 

«¢ Moisture of the air to be ascertained by swinging the thermometer ; first to get the 
temperature quickly, then again with a wet paper on the bulb; observing the degree each 
time. 

‘© Pearl-fishery in Persia; numbers employed; season; diving, how long under water; 
colour of the pearls; price by weighing or gauging; amount of annual produce. 

‘* Nitre, whether made in Persia, and how; and to enquire whether ashes are added to 
the impure nitrous solution,” &c. &c. 
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months to obtain this; and that it was completed only the day before my 
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+ For the information of the reader, a copy of the document here alluded to is inserted. 
It was procured by Mr. B. at the desire of Mr. Tennant, who to his other acquirements 


added a considerable knowledge of political economy. 


He had found reason to believe 


that the rise of prices, so remarkable in Europe during the last fifty years, was universal 
throughout the world; and that it was probably occasioned by a general and permanent 
cause, namely, a gradual and continued increase in the quantity of the precious metals; the 
fact of such an increase appearing very probable, as he thought, from other circumstances. 


«© Prices oF COMMODITIES AT SMYRNA IN THE YEARS 1780, 1790, 1800, AND 1812. 


1780. 1790. 1800. 1812. 
Beef, per oke, 6 paras - - -|16 paras. 26 to 28 paras. | 36, 40, 44 paras. 
Mutton, per oke, 8 paras” - - -|18 paras. 34: paras. 42 paras. 
Butter, per oke, 36 to 40 paras - -|66 to 70 paras. |2 plastres. 44 to 44 piastres. 
Olive-oil, per oke, 12 paras -|16 to 18 paras. |36 to 44 paras. |60 paras, 


Wheat of Asia Minor, per kilot, 60 pees - 
Fine flour, per oke, 4 paras - - 
Ordinary flour, per oke, 2% paras “fos 
Black grapes for making wine, per 
quintal, 14 to 14 piastres - =) ue 
Red wine, per oke, 3 paras - - - 
Six eggs, 1 para - - - - 
A good fowl, 14 to 15 paras mi me ic 
Chickens, 4 to 5 paras each - - 
Smoked tongues from Adrianople, 5 for 


a piastre - - ~ - - 
Fresh fruit: grapes, 2 paras, figs, 4 paras, 
apricots, 6 paras per oke =). “iris 


Herbs worth 2 paras were sufficient for 
a soup for 5 or 6 persons - - 
A salad which cost 1 mes sufficed for 6 

persons - 

Egyptian rice, 2 piastres the kilot on 10 
okes - - - - 
Fish, from the pmallest to the ate 8 

to 14 paras per oke - - 
Hire of a boat for 2 hours, 15 to 20 paras - 
A good horse for 2 or 3 at 30 to 40 
paras - - - 
A labourer, per ne 20 paras - 
Rent of a fire-proof warehouse 120 to 
150 piastres per annum = 
A dwelling on the Marina, 4 to 500 
piastres per annum - - 
A female servant, 20 to 30 ee per 
annum - - - - 
A nurse, per month, 4 pistres - - 
A cook, per annum, 70 to 80 piastres —- 
| Any other domestic, 40 to 50 piastres 


4 


3+ to 4 piastres, 
6 to 8 paras. 
5 paras. 


3 to 34 piastres. 
6 to 8 paras. 

2 for a para. 

25 paras. 


11 tol2 pa. each. 


3 for a piastre. 
4, 8, 12 paras. 
4 to 5 paras. 

4. paras. 

4+ to 5 piastres. 


18 to 36 paras. 
20 to 40 paras. 


/50 to 60 paras. 
/40 to 50 paras. 


1000 to 1500 pi. 


8 to 10 piastres. 
150 piastres. 


- 1100 piastres. 
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200 to 250 piast. 


50 to 60 piastres. 


5} to 6 piastres. 
18 paras. 

16 paras. 

44 to 44 piastres, 
14 paras. 

1 para each. 

35 to 40 paras. 
25 to 30 pa. each. 
1 piastre each. 
6, 12, 15 paras. 
8 to 10 paras. 

5 to 6 paras. 

54 to 54 piastres. 


24 to 50 paras. 
40 to 60 paras. 


60 to 80 paras. 
50 to 60 paras. 


350 to 400 piast. 
2000 piastres. 
100 piastres. 


15 to 16 piastres. 
250 to 300 piast. 


; 150 piastres. 


144. to 15 piast. 
24 to 25 paras. 
23 paras. 

54 to 6 piastres. 
15 to 16 paras. 
3 to5 paras each. 
70 to 80 paras. 
40 to 50 pa. each. 
60 to’70 pa. each. 
8, 16, 20 paras. 
10 to 12 paras. 

7 to 8 paras. 


7+ piastres. 


50 to 80 paras. 
2 to 23 piastres. 


23 to 3 piastres. 
70 to 80 paras, 


500 to 800 piast. 
2500 to 3000 pias. 


120 to 150 piast. 


18 to 20 piastres. 
350 to 400 piast. | 
200 piastres. 


N.B. For 
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«« I left Smyrna on the 16th of March. From that moment to the present 
I have been employed in traversing Asia Minor, the borders of Armenia and 
Kiurdistan, and I arrived here on the Ist of June. My progress has not 
been attended with more than the usual impediments; and fortunately I 
have preserved a tolerable share of health. The immersion of my papers in 
crossing a river was the worst accident I met with, and has caused me some 
inconvenience. The Spring, in most places through which I passed, was more 
backward than it generally is in England at the same period of the year. * * * 

«© My eyes have been very much opened in this journey to the volcanic 
nature of certain parts of Asia Minor and its confines. At Kolah, near the 
Hermus, only three days from Smyrna, may be seen an unquestionable scite 
of volcanic eruption. It is one of the most recent, though still probably of 
avery remote period. Carabignar is another; but this probably may have 
been noticed by others. Kolah, I imagine, has not hitherto been observed. 
I shall have something to say of Afiim Karahissar. The neighbourhood of 
Konié, and still more of Kaisairié, is overspread with fragments of lava, some 
of it almost in the state of scoria. ‘The quantity of lava in the district of 
Erzerim is immense, and the whole country about Mount Ararat is volcanic. 
The eruptions in those places appear to be of the highest antiquity. 

«* I hope to send you some water of the lake Urmia, and some fossil salt 
which may not have been examined; but the difficulty of conveyance across 
so wide a part of the continent is» very discouraging. The only conveyance 
which may afford a prospect of their safe arrival will be, when the Am- 
bassador’s baggage is sent down to the Persian Gulf; which I suppose will 
be next year. 

“* Water boils at Erzerim at 200° and 2001°*; and at Tabriz spirits of 
wine begin to boil at 164°, and water at 204°. The thermometer, when 
moistened, at ‘Tabriz sinks 23°; viz. from 81° to 58°. 


N.B. For properly understanding the above Table, it is necessary to apprize the 
reader of a circumstance not mentioned by Mr. Browne; viz. that the value of the Turkish 
piastre fluctuated at the periods specified in the Table; the piastre having been equal to 
1s. 3d. sterling in 1800, and equal only to 11d. in 1812. What was its value in 1790 the 
writer has not been able to ascertain ; probably it was somewhat higher than in 1800, 
It is to be remarked that the piastre consists always of 40 paras. 

* These observations of the temperature of boiling water were suggested to Mr. Browne 
by the correspondent whom he here addresses, as a ready and convenient mode of calcu- 
lating elevations. From the above statement, the height of Erzertim above the level of the 
sea, may be estimated at about 7000 feet, and that of Tabriz at about 4500 feet. 
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«< If you see Sir James Mackintosh, have the goodness to inform him that 
the Chalfah and principal clergy of the monastery called Aitalmiazin, near 
Erivan, desire to offer him their most respectful salutations. They remember 
with gratitude the numerous benefits which their church and nation have 
derived from his integrity as a judge, and his benevolence as a man, during 
his residence in India; and they implore him to continue his protection to 
them in an affair now agitating, which menaces their interests in that country 
with considerable danger. The fact is, that one of their principal dignitaries 
has embezzled a large portion of their property, which they entertain hopes 
of recovering by legal process. * 

‘¢ I am here only till I can make the necessary preparations for proceeding 
further ; and I have hitherto seen no occasion to alter or to despair of the 
execution of my plan. ‘The Ambassador is at present at Hamiddn; but I 
am in hopes that he will be here in a few days, as it is very desirable that I 
should see him. Major D’Arcy, an intelligent and active officer, who is his 
agent here, has received me with great politeness and hospitality. I shall 
soon be as much at home in Persia as in Turkey; and I look forward with 
great hope to the future. * * * * 

«« This had been written for some days, but no means of forwarding it 
occurred. Sir Gore Ouseley is now here; and I flatter myself with being 
able to advance shortly. The accounts I have recently received of the state 
of Tartary are very discouraging ; but I am not given to yield or to despond. 
I hope to make my next letter more interesting. Adieu! All well to the 
24th of July.” 

Writing upon some of the same subjects to another friend, he expresses 
himself thus : — “ In endeavouring to reach my destination, it will probably 
be necessary to take a circuitous route, first to Meshed, and then to Herat ; 
but if I can contrive to get into Tartary before the inclemencies of winter 


commence I shall deem myself fortunate. I do not fear the snows of 


Bactriana and Sogdiana, when stationary; but reposing in the open field, I 
should not find them acceptable. 

*«¢ T was gratified with much romantic and beautiful country in passing the 
confines ; and indeed most of the route from Arzerim hither is sufficiently 


* ‘This probably alludes to some appeal from the Courts of India then depending in 
England. 


A Ane 


patent ora , 
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interesting. It is all classic ground; and almost every spot is connected 
with historical records. Volcanic matter is so widely diffused, that I am dis- 
posed to acquit Sestini of exaggeration in his route to Diarbekir. Trap and 
pudding-stone and black granite prevail in this neighbourhood. Iron-ore also 
is common in various places: probably coal might be found. Nearer Turkey, 
besides the calcareous and schistose and porphyritic rocks which occur every 
where, I noticed volcanic glass and pumice. ‘There is a considerable variety 
of plants near that confine ; but my catalogue must be imperfect, for Turkish 
travelling is unfavourable to botanical research. 

‘«« It seems to me that the sublime Ararat himself must owe a part, at 
least, of his grandeur to subterraneous fires. I was well inclined to attempt 
reaching his summit, discrediting the fables related of failures in that 
attempt. It would no doubt be difficult; as the trackless ascent of a lofty 
and snow-capped mountain always is. But why should it be more so than 
that of Mount Perdu or some of the Andes, which have been visited ? One 
side at least is not very steep, but what ravines there may be I know not. The 
real difficulty, if I am not misinformed, consists in the lawless tribes from 
both confines, who inhabit the lower and middle parts of it. No guide is to 
be had ; and if any know the way, they would not encounter the risk of being 
stopped by these mountaineers. The robbers, it seems to me, must be the 
guides, if any one is to attempt this ascent, which would surely be desirable. 

« There is a British officer commanding horse-artillery at Erivan; four 
serjeants with the men they have drilled at Nakjewan; and Major D’Arcy 
has the chief command here (at Tabriz), having with him an officer from 
India. The hospitality and kindness of Major D’ Arcy have been a great re- 
source to me. He is an accomplished draftsman, and has a large collection of 
interesting views, taken in different parts of the Persian Empire. It is to be 
hoped that our mission will promote literary and scientific enquiry, and pro- 
cure us a complete survey of the country.” 


Mr. Browne continued several weeks with Major D’ Arcy at Tabriz, in ex- 
pectation of Sir Gore Ouseley, who at length arrived. He experienced from 
both those gentlemen the most marked and friendly attention; and received 
every assistance towards the prosecution of his journey from the latter which 
the influence of his public situation could afford. It is gratifying to record 
these proofs of esteem and attachment, which accompanied Mr. Browne 
through every part of the present journey. His name was well known, and 
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the object of his expedition had greatly interested his fellow-countrymen in 
the East. They received him every where with the greatest kindness; and 
the partiality, which it was natural for them to feel in favour of such a 
traveller, was justified and confirmed by their experience of his character and 
manners. 

Towards the end of the Summer of 1813, having completed the pre- 
parations for his journey, he at length took his departure from Tabriz, accom- 
panied by two servants, for Teheran, the present capital of Persia; intending 
to proceed from thence into Tartary. He passed on the second day through 
a part of the Persian army which was encamped at the distance of 36 miles 
from Tabriz. What subsequently happened can only be known from the 
testimony of those who accompanied him. After some days, both the ser- 
vants returned with an account that, after advancing to a place near the river 
Kizil Ozan, about 120 miles from Tabriz, the party had been attacked ‘by 
banditti ; and that Mr. Browne had been dragged a short distance from the 
road, where he was plundered and murdered, but that they were suffered to 
escape. They brought back with them a double-barrelled gun and a few 
other effects, known to have been in Mr. Browne’s possession. At the in- 
stance of Sir Gore Ouseley, soldiers were immediately dispatched to the spot 
described ; with orders to bring back Mr. Browne’s remains, and to. make a 
strict search for the murderers. On their return, they reported to the govern- 
ment that they had failed in both these objects; but that they had fully 


ascertained the fact of Mr. Browne’s death, and had found some portions of 


his clothes, which, having been made at Constantinople, were very distin- 
guishable from those generally worn in Persia. They added, that they had 
been unable to discover any traces or remains of the body, which was believed 
to have been abandoned to beasts of prey. Notwithstanding this report, the 
search for his remains appears to have been afterwards continued ; and some 
bones, said to be those of Mr. Browne, were brought to Tabriz ; which, having 
been deposited in a cedar chest, were interred, with due respect, in the 
neighbourhood of the town. The spot was happily chosen near the grave 
of Thevenot, the celebrated French traveller, who died in this part of Persia 
about a century and half before. * 


* The traveller here alluded to is “ the accurate Thevenot,” mentioned by Mr. Gibbon 
(Hist. vol. iii. p.17. 8vo.), who has been sometimes confounded. with the well-known com- 
piler and publisher of Travels of the same name. He is said to have introduced the use 


of coffee in France. He died in Persia in 1667. 
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Every exertion was made by the English Ambassador to ascertain the 
circumstances of this melancholy transaction, but wholly without effect. 
Considerable doubts were entertained with regard to the fidelity of the 
servants ; and some suspicion appears to have fallen on the Persian govern- 
ment. It is certain that Mr. Browne’s appearance at Tabriz had excited 
great attention; and that enquiries had been made by persons in authority, 
respecting his objects and destination; and, in particular, whether he was a 
military man or engineer. ‘The Persians also, at this time, were at war with 
the Turcomans, and would naturally view with great jealousy the commence- 
ment of any European, and especially any English, intercourse with nations 
east of the Caspian. But these circumstances are too slight to give any 
colour to so serious a charge as the above suspicion implies; nor can any 
particular hypothesis be required to account for the commission of an act of 
outrage and cruelty by the lawless tribes who inhabit the Persian frontiers. 
Mr. B.’s preparations for his journey at ‘Tabriz were very public; he was re- 
ported to be possessed of considerable property; and the Turkish dress 
which he wore, rendered him particularly obnoxious to the bigotry and 
violence of the Persians. 


It remains only to give a short view of Mr. Browne’s character, the leading 
parts of which have been already anticipated in the events and transactions 
of his life. 

In his person he was thin and rather above the middle size, of a dark com- 
plexion, and a grave and pensive cast of countenance. His manners towards 
strangers were reserved, cold, and Oriental ; but he could occasionally relax 
from this gravity, and his society and conversation had great charms for the 
few friends with whom he would thus unbend himself. 

His moral character was deserving of every praise. He was friendly and 
sincere, distinguished for the steadiness of his attachments, and capable of 
acts of great kindness. ‘Though far from being affluent, he was liberal and 
generous in no common degree. He was perfectly disinterested, and had 
high principles of honour ; and (what is very important, with reference to his 
character as a traveller and geographical discoverer) was a man of exact and 
scrupulous veracity. 

He had no brilliancy or quickness of parts; but he was a great lover of 
labour, and cultivated his favourite studies with intense and unremitting 
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assiduity. He was a man of erudition, and may be ranked among the learned 
Orientalists of modern times. But that which principally distinguished him, 
and in which he was certainly unrivalled, was a familiar and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the manners and customs of Eastern, nations, and the minute 
details of their domestic life, extending even to their prayers and ablutions. 
It was this knowledge, the result of long and patient observation, which 
enabled him to personate the Oriental character with an exactness and pro- 
priety which has rarely, perhaps, been equalled. 

Although a good classical scholar and an admirer of the best writers, he 
was certainly deficient in taste; a circumstance, which has detracted from 
his literary character, and been injurious to his general reputation. He was 
betrayed into perpetual faults as a writer by a constant effort to shine, and 
by an ambition of ornament, very inconsistent with his general character. 
The affectation of his style formed a singular contrast to the unassuming 
simplicity of his manners and conversation. * 

His sincere and excessive admiration of Oriental life (which was another of 
his peculiarities) admits of an easier explanation. It arose partly from long 
habits of residence in the East, and partly from the natural gravity, tran- 
quillity and repose of his character and disposition. ‘That a feeling of this 
description should influence his habits and give a peculiar colouring to his 
system of life was reasonable and naturally to be expected. But it had a 
considerable effect on his understanding, and must be said to have warped 
his judgment; since it produced the extraordinary and paradoxical Disser- 
tation t, at the end of his volume of Travels, in which, after an elaborate 
comparison between the Eastern and European nations, with respect to 
wisdom, morality and happiness, he gives his decided preference to the 
former ! 

The leading principle of his character was a lofty ambition, a desire of 
signalizing himself by some memorable achievement. On opening his will, 
which was made a few days before he left England, a paper in his hand- 
writing was found enclosed, containing a remarkable passage from one of 


* It was generally believed at the time of the publication of Mr. Browne’s ‘Travels that 
he had been materially assisted in the composition of the work by a literary friend of very 
eccentric taste, to whom the peculiarities of the style were attributed. But it appears 
from Mr. B.’s papers that the report was without foundation. 

+ Travels in Africa, p. 425. 
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Pindar’s odes, highly expressive of that generous ambition and contempt of 
danger and death, which are the true inspiring principles of great enter- 
prizes. Probably his most intimate friends had not been fully aware, before 
the appearance of this paper, of the real force of his character, and of those 
powerful and deep feelings, which the habitual reserve and coldness of his 
manners effectually concealed from observation. * 


* The following is the passage alluded to: — 
“O péyas 08 xivdu- 
vos QYAAKIY 8 Gd= 
ta Aapbaver. Oaveiy & olow avayxa, 
Ti xé Tig avadvumov yipas tv oxdrw 
Kabywevos Apor werav, cemavray 
Kardiv cupopos; aad’ enol wey stool 
*ASA0g y’ troxeioerau. Pindari Olymp. Carm. 1. v. 129. 


In the paths of dangerous fame 
Trembling cowards never tread ; 
Yet since all of mortal frame 
Must be number’d with the dead, 
Who in dark inglorious shade 
Would his useless life consume 
And with deedless years decay’d 
Sink unhonour’d to the tomb ? 
I that shameful lot disdain, 


I this doubtful list will provee— West’s Translation of Pindar. 


JOURNEY THROUGH SOME PROVINCES OF ASIA MINOR 
IN THE YEAR 1800. 


b 


[COMMUNICATED BY LIEUT. COL. LEAKE.] 


CHAP] 


Difficuities experienced by the Traveller in exploring Asia Minor.— Little Knowledge 
hitherto obtained of the Interior. — Object of the following Journal. — Survey of Part of 
the Coast by Captain Beaufort.— Nature of the Information furnished by preceding 


Travellers. — Ancient Authorities respecting the Geography of Asia Minor. — Assistance — 


to be derived from an Examination of the actual Remains of Antiquity. — Departure from 
Constantinople. — Kartal. — Ghebse. — Temperature of the Climate. — Kizderwent. — 
Situation of the Lower Class of the Christian Population in Asia Minor. — Lake 
Ascanius. — Nicea. — Site of ancient Towns between Constantinople and Nicea, — Ruins 
of this City. 


Amone the countries where the traveller, in tracing vestiges of 
Grecian art and civilisation amidst modern barbarism and desolation, 
illustrates history, and makes important additions to the science of 
geography, there is none so difficult to explore as Asia Minor. In 
European Turkey, the inhospitality of the Mahometan system is some- 
what tempered by its proximity to civilised Europe, and its conscious 
weakness, and the great excess of the Christian population over the 
Turkish ; but in Asia Minor, the Christian must always feel that he 
is merely tolerated: the Turks are sensible that the country is still 
their own, and that they are a step further removed from those 
Christian nations whose increasing power keeps pace with the decline 
of their own race, obliging them to look forward to their expulsion 
VOL. IL, BB 
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from those regions which they usurped from the Greeks when the 
Christian states were comparatively feeble, as to an event that must 

| some day be fulfilled; while in the eyes of civilised Europe it is 
one of the most wonderful political phanomena of the present day, 
that countries so favoured by nature are still suffered to remain in 
their hands. 

In Asia Minor among the numerous impediments to a traveller’s 
success must be chiefly reckoned the deserted state of the country, 
which often puts the common necessaries and conveniences of travel- 
ling out of his reach; the continual disputes and wars among the 
persons in power; the precarious authority of the government of 
Constantinople, which rendering its protection ineffectual, makes the 
traveller’s success depend upon the personal character of the governor 
of each district; and the ignorance and suspicious temper of the 
Turks, who have no idea of scientific travelling ; who cannot imagine 
any other motive for our visits to that country than a preparation for 

| hostile invasion, or a search after treasures among the ruins of anti- 

| quity, and whose suspicions of this nature are of course most strong 
in the provinces which, like Asia Minor, are the least frequented by 
us. If the traveller’s prudence or good fortune protect him from 

all these sources of danger, as well as from plague, banditti, and other 
perils incidental to a semibarbarous state of society, he has still to 
dread the loss of health from the combined effects of climate, fatigue, 
and privation, a misfortune which seldom fails to check his career 
before he has completed his projected tour. 

Asia Minor is still in that’ state in which a disguised dress, 
an assumption of the medical character, great patience and perse- 
verance, the sacrifice of all European comforts, and the concealment 
of pecuniary means, are necessary to enable the traveller thoroughly 
to investigate the country, when otherwise qualified for the task by 
literary and scientific attainments, and by an intimate knowledge of 
the language and manners of the people. Had Browne or Burckhardt 
been spared to science, all these requisites might, perhaps, have been 

applied to the examination of Asia Minor ; at present, of the countries 
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which antiquity has rendered interesting, it is that in which there re- 
mains the finest field for the exertion of suck talents. 

Among modern travellers two only have yet traversed this country 
in different directions for exploratory purposes: Paul Lucas in the 
years 1705 and 1706, and Captain Macdonald Kinneir in the years 
1813 and 1814.. The rest have merely followed a single route in 
passing through it; and even the travels of the two persons just 
named amount only to a description of three or four routes instead 
of one; the state of the provinces and mode of travelling having 
rendered it impossible to make any of those excursions from the main 
road, without which the geography of an unknown country cannot 
possibly be ascertained. It even appears from the journal of Mr. Mac- 
donald Kinneir that the difficulties of travelling in Asia Minor have 
rather increased than diminished. The principality of Tchappan- 
Oglu, which offered some security, has been broken up by his death ; 
and there remain only a few dispersed chieftains, most of them in a 
state of doubtful allegiance to the Porte, in whose districts, by good 
management and previous preparation, the traveller might, perhaps, 
be allowed to explore the country in safety. In no other parts can 
he, unless with all the requisites above stated, and a great sacrifice of 
time, hope to effect more than a rapid passage along the principal 
roads, take a transient view of some of the remains of antiquity, and 
note the distances of places, the general bearings of the route, and 
the relative situations of a few hills or other remarkable objects on 
either side of it. 

Under such circumstances, it is obvious that the geography of the 
interior of Asia Minor can only be improved by collecting together the 
journals of different travellers, and by endeavouring to make a gradual 
approximation to a detailed map of the country, by combining to- 
gether the information thus obtained. It is with a view of con- 
tributing to this object, that the following journal of a route through 
the centre of Asia Minor, from Constantinople to the coast of Cilicia, 
is submitted to the public. The line is one of the most important 
in the province; and the latitude and longitude of its southern ex- 
BB 2 
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tremity* having been lately ascertained by Captain Beaufort, it may 
now be laid down on the map with certainty. This, and two or three 
other lines +, of which the extremities are equally certain, furnish, 
together with a few observations of latitude in the interior of the 
Peninsula t, a good foundation for the skeleton of a map, where, 
however deficient we may be in filling up the outline, many points, 
at least, and the direction of the principal ridges of the mountains, 
may be fixed in a satisfactory manner. In our further progress, we 
shall be greatly assisted by the knowledge of the coasts already ob- 
tained ; for it is observable that this part of the geography of Asia 
Minor is in a much more advanced state than that of the { interior. 
By several partial surveys, in the vicinity of Smyrna and Constan- 
tinople; by the observations of Beauchamp, in the Black Sea; but, 
above all, by the surveys made by Captain Beaufort, of the southern 
and part of the western coast, in the years 1811 and 1812, it may now 
be said that one half of the coast is accurately known in detail, and 
that of the other parts, no point of importance is much in error; so 
that future routes across the Peninsula, between two points of the 
coast, may be laid down with great accuracy, provided the traveller is 
attentive in noting his bearings, rates of travelling, and distances in 
time. It should be observed, that routes in a north and south, or 
north-east and south-west direction, are now become much the most 


* ‘The position of its northern extremity, Constantinople, is known by a variety of earlier 
observations. 

+ The most important of these are from Satalia to Shughut, by General Koehler; from 
Satalia to Kassaba, near Smyrna, by M. Corancey; another from Smyrna to Satalia, 
throngh Allah-Shehr and Burdur, by Paul Lucas: the two last have the advantage of 
crossing the routes of Chandler and_others in the valley of the Mzeander. 

{ The places are, Adana, Tarsus, Erkle, Konia, Afiom Karahissar, Kutaya, Taushanli, 
Brusa, Kesaria, Uskat, Kastamini. The observations were made by Niebuhr, Browne, 
and by Messrs. M. Kinneir and Chavasse. 

§ Of the interior, on the contrary, (after having laid down all the published routes, and 
some others in manuscript, and after having rejected all the information for which there is 
not good authority,) I find that five-sixths of Asia Minor are still a blank. The skeleton, 
or essay, of a map, here alluded to, will shortly be published by Mr. Arrowsmith. 
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valuable: the frequent passage of travellers from Europe to India, or 
from Constantinople and Smyrna to Persia and Syria, or in the oppo- 
site direction, having multiplied the longitudinal routes, while we 
possess very few in the transverse direction. 

It may possibly assist the labours of the geographer, if I briefly 
subjoin the several authorities upon which, in addition to those al- 
ready mentioned, all our knowledge of the geography of Asia Minor 
rests. The elder travellers may be confined to Tavernier, Tournefort, 
Paul Lucas, Otter, and Pococke ; for Bertrandon de Ja Brocquiére, 
and Mottraye, Le Bruyn, and Griffiths and Capper *, afford no geo- 
graphical matter that is not contained in the others. 

Tavernier informs us, in his introduction, that he began his travels 
by a visit to England, in the reign of James the First: he died in 
1685. Although he crossed Asia Minor several times, in the way to 
Persia, where his commercial speculations carried him, he affords no 
geographical matter relating to the central parts of the Asiatic Pen- 
insula, with the single exception of the caravan road from Smyrna to 
Tokat, which passed by Kassaba, Allahshehr, Afiom Karahissar, Bul- 
wudun, and across the Salt country to the Kizil-Ermak, which he 
passed at Kesre Kiupri. ‘Though he appears to have travelled the 
road three times, at least, he has left scarcely any other remarks upon 
it, than the number of hours between the halting places, of which he 
has seldom even given us the names. 

Tournefort traversed Asia Minor only in one direction, from Erz- 
rum to Angura, by Tokat, and thence passing a little to the north of 
Eski Shehr, to Brusa. 

Paul Lucas was sent out in the year 1704, by the same minister of 
Louis XIV. who’employed Tournefort in a similar tour in the Archi- 
pelago, the Black Sea, and Armenia. But, unfortunately for our 


* It should be mentioned that Capper certainly visited the valley of Doganlu, which the 
reader will find described in the following pages; but his drawing, and account of it, are 
very incomplete. 
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geographical knowledge of Asia Minor, Lucas’s qualifications were 
very inferior to those of his contemporary; nor does he appear to 
have been very well adapted, by previous study, even for those 
branches of investigation to which his attention was particularly di- 
rected. by his employers, namely, the collecting of coins and inscrip- 
tions. 

By assuming the medical character, he secured a good reception at 
several of the provincial towns, and protection from the governors, as 
far as their authority extended ; but the banditti which at this period 
infested every part of the country obliged him always to travel in 
haste, and often in the night; and he was not qualified to derive as 
much advantage from journies made under such circumstances as a 
more experienced and more enlightened traveller might have done. 
He was generally careful in noting the time employed in each stage ; 
but the names of places are often disfigured by his careless mode of 
writing. His ignorance and credulity made him delight in repeating 
the absurd tales.which the traveller so often hears in these half: 
civilised countries; at the same time that he omits the insertion of 
many useful observations which he cannot have failed to make. In 
some instances he has repeated the fabulous accounts of the natives 
as if he had himself witnessed them, and has thus rendered himself 
liable to the suspicion of having wilfully imposed upon his readers. 
There can be no doubt, however, that his itinerary, abstracted from his 
narrative, is as correct as he was capable of making it. The geogra- 
phical results, when connected and compared with those of other 
travellers, are a sufficient proof of this fact; and Lucas, with all his 
faults, has furnished us with a greater number of routes than any 
other traveller in Asia Minor. 1. He went from Constantinople to 
Nicomedia, Niczea, and Brusa; 2. from Brusa to Kutaya, Eski-shehr, 
Angura, Kir-shehr, Kesaria; 3. from Kesaria to Nigde, Bor, Erkle, 
and Konia; 4. from Konia to Angura, Beibazar, Gheive, Nicomedia, 
and Constantinople; 5. from Smyrna to Sardes, Allah-shehr, Alan- 
kivi, Burdur, Susu, Adalia; 6. from Adalia to Susu, Isbarta, Igridi, 
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Serkiserai, and Konia; 7. from Konia to Erkle, and over Mount 
Taurus, by the Pyle Cilicize to Adana and Tarsus. 

Next to Lucas, Otter is the most useful of the early travellers. He 
was a Swede, sent to Persia by the Court of France in 1734; and he 
passed from Constantinople through Asia Minor, by Isnik, Inoghi, 
Eski-shehr, Ak-shehr, Konia, Erkle, and Adana. His narrative is 
chiefly valuable as being composed of the information extracted from 
some Oriental geographers, whose works are in the Royal Library at 
Paris, and from one Ibrahim Effendi, director of the press at Con- 
stantinople, whose information there is every reason to believe 
correct, as it accords, in regard to Caramania, with that contained in 
the works of two other Turkish geographers, who lived about the 
middle of the seventeenth century: the eldest of these was Mustafa 
Ben-Abdalla Kalib Tchelebi, better known by the name of Hadji 
Khalfa; the other was Abubekr Ben-Behren of Damascus. Though 
little is to be derived from these authors with regard to the exact 
situations of places, their evidence on the orthography of the names, 
and their information upon the political geography are important. 

Among our own countrymen, Pococke is the only traveller of the 
last century who has published his route with sufficient precision to 
be of any use to the geographer, but he has been extremely negligent 
in noting bearings and distances : his narrative is very obscure and con- 
fused; and his journey in Asia Minor is consequently of much less 
importance than it might have been made by so enlightened, learned, 
and persevering a traveller. In the year 1739, after visiting a great 
part of Ionia and Caria, he ascended the valley of the Mzeander and 
its branches to Ishekli and Sandakli, from whence he crossed to Beiad, 
Sevrihissar, and Angura. From Angura he went to Constantinople, 
by the way of Boli and Nicomedia. 

Niebuhr’s route in Asia Minor in the year 1766, an account of 
which would have formed part of a third volume of his travels, had 
not a fire, which destroyed all the copper-plates of the engravings, 
put a stop to the work, was through Erkle, Konia, Karahissar, Kutaya, 
and Brusa. He made the observations of latitude which have already 
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been mentioned ; and Major Rennell is in possession of a copy of the 
map of his route, struck off from the copper before the fire. 

In the year 1797, Browne returned from the interior of Africa by 
the way of Asia Minor. From Aleppo and Aintab, he traversed the 
range of Taurus to Bostan, Kesaria, Angura, Sabanje, and Nicomedia. 
Mr. M. Bruce * travelled the same route in 1812, and has given us a 
diary of names and distances not to be found in Browne’s printed 
book of travels. 

It was in the year 1797, also, that Olivier passed through Asia 
Minor, from Celenderis by Mout, Laranda, Konia, Ak-shehr, Afiom 
Karahissar, Kutaya, Yenishehr, Nicaea, and Nicomedia. 

Seetzen traversed Asia Minor from Constantinople to Smyrna, and 
from Smyrna to Afiom Karahissar, Ak-shehr, Konia, Laranda, Ibrala, 
and across Mount Taurus to Karaduar, (Anchiale, the port of Tarsus,) 
from whence he passed by sea to Seleucia, the port of Antioch. The 
distances and the names of the places which he passed through, 
written with great care, have been preserved ; ‘but it is to be feared 
that the rest of his valuable manuscripts are irretrievably lost. 

In the year 1801, Browne again traversed Asia Minor from Con- 
stantinople, by Nicomedia, Brusa +, Kutaya, Afiom Karahissar, Ak- 
shehr, Konia, Erkle, Tarsus. 


* See the appendix to M. Kinneir’s Travels. 
+ The following are among some of the observations of the latitude of places on the 


road from Smyrna to Constantinople, made by Mr. Browne. ‘They are taken from his 
MS. papers. 


Latitude. Longitude. 
Smyrna - - 4 SSoMne sar 7 27° SO) <4 64 
Magnisa- - - 38° 41’ 30” 
Demir Kapu - - 39° ~ 497. 0” 
Balikesr - - - 39° "32°".0 4 
Ulubad - - - A249” 2307 
Michalizza - - = 40° 16’ 30” 
Brusa - - - A028 9. fee 
Yenishehr - - ~ io aD" Oa) 
Kizderbend - - - AQ RESO FA 
Nicea - - - 40° 21’ 30° 
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Among recent travellers, Captain M. Kinneir has made the most 
important additions to our geographical information respecting the 
interior of Asia Minor. His routes were, 1. from Constantinople, by 
Niceea, Eski-shehr, and Gherma, to Angura ; from Angura, by Uskat, 
to Kesaria; and from Kesaria, by Nigde, Ketch-hissar *, and over 
Mount Taurus, by the Pylee Cilicize, to Tarsus, Adana, and Iskenderun. 
2. From Celenderis to Mout, Laranda, Konia, Ak-shehr, Afiom 
Karahissar, Kutaya, Brusa, Mudania. 3. From Constantinople, by 
Nicomedia, Sabanje, Tereboli, Boli, Kastamini +, Samsiin, Tarabizun, 
to Erzrum. 

Mr. Kinneir was also one of the many persons who, during the 
latter years of the war, crossed the northern part of Asia Minor from 
Tokat, by Amasia, Osmangik, and Boli. This route has been laid 
down upon paper with considerable accuracy, but cannot be of great 
use in connecting the geography of the northern parts of Asia Minor, 
until the longitude of some of its points is known; and until we 
have some other routes intersecting it in a direction from north to 
south. 

Another road which has been still more traversed, is from Brusa or 
from Maalitch, by Ulubad and Magnesia, to Smyrna; the latitudes 
of all the principal places on it have been determined by Browne. 
Of these and of several other routes in the ancient provinces of 
Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, we have many descriptions in Smith, 
Wheler, Spon, Chishull, Pococke, Picenini, and Chandler, as well 
as in manuscript tours which would not be inaccessible to the 
geographer. 

The authorities upon which our knowledge of the antient geography 
of the interior of Asia Minor is founded, are the works of Strabo, 


* This is probably an error for Kilissa~Hissar, which, according to Hadgi Khalfa, is 
the name of a castle near Bor. The bearing and distance of Mr. Kinneir’s Ketch-Hissar 
from Nigde proves that it is the same place as the Bor of Hadgi Khalfa and Paul Lucas. 

+ Mr. Kinneir calls this place Costambol, but the Turkish geographers give it the name 
in the text. 
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Ptolemy, Pliny, Stephanus Byzantinus, the curious table or map of 
roads called the Theodosian or Peutingerian Tables, the Antonine and 
Jerusalem Itineraries, the Synecdemus of Hierocles, and the following 
historical narratives of some celebrated military expeditions: 1. The 
Journal by Xenophon*, of the route of Cyrus from Sardes to Celzenze, 
and from thence to Iconium ; and through Lycaonia and part of Cap- 
padocia, and over Mount Taurus to Tarsus. 2. Arrian’s Narrative of 
the March of Alexander the Great, from Lycia into Pamphylia and 
Pisidia, and thence to Gordium in Phrygia, and to Ancyra, and 
through Cappadocia and the Pylee Cilicize to Tarsus.> 3. The account 
by Livy, of the marches of Cn. Manlius, in Phrygia, Pamphylia, and 
Pisidia, and thence into Gallogrzecia, and to Ancyra.{ 4. The march 
of the Emperor Alexius Comnenus, from Constantinople to Iconium, 
in an expedition against the Turks, as related by his daughter Anna 
Comnena. . 

To these may be added, with regard to the southern coast, an 
anonymous Periplus, intituled, “ cradiacpds rig barca,” which was 
extracted from a manuscript in the Royal Library of Madrid, and 
published in a volume, called Regize Bibliothecze Matritensis Codices 
Grzci MSS. by the librarian Iriarte, in the year 1769. But the best 
and most numerous evidences of ancient geography are those which 
still exist in the country itself, in the ruins of the ancient cities, and 
in the inscriptions and other monuments which may be found there. 
When these remains of antiquity are thoroughly explored, and 
the results applied to the explanation of the passages of history 
just referred to, they will probably lead to a system of Ancient 
Geography in Asia Minor, much more correct than we at present 
possess. For while we are still ignorant of the exact position of such 
important points as Gordium, Pessinus, Synnada, Celeene, Cibyra, 
Sagalassus, Aspendus, Selge, Antioch of Pisidia and Isaura, it is a 
vain attempt to form any satisfactory system; the several parts of 


* Ante Christum, 401. TAs Ceo 3. t A. C, 189. 
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which must depend so much upon one another, and upon an accurate 
determination of the principal places. 

On the 19th of January, 1800, I quitted Constantinople, on my 
way to Egypt, in company with the late Brigadier General Koehler, 
the late Sir Richard Fletcher, the late Archdeacon Carlyle, Arabic 
professor at Cambridge, and Mr. Pink, of the corps of Royal Military 
Surveyors, and Draftsmen. We were well armed, and dressed as 
Tatar Couriers, and the whole party, including servants, baggage, 
Turkish attendants, and postillions, formed a caravan of thirty-five 
horses. At this time, there were two roads across Asia Minor, used 
by messengers and other persons, travelling post between the Grand 
Vizier’s army, and the capital ; the one meeting the south coast at 
Satalia, the other at Kelénderi. We deferred deciding as to which 
we should follow, until we should arrive at the point of separation. 

We left Iskiodar* at 11 A. M., and travelled for four hours along the 
borders of the sea of Marmora, through one of the most delightful 
tracts in the neighbourhood of Constantinople ; its beauty heightened 
by the mildness of the weather, and clearness of the atmosphere. On 
our right was the tranquil expanse of the sea of Marmora, as far as 
the high woody coast on the south side of Nicomedia, surmounted by 
the majestic summits of the Bithynian Olympus. In the midst of the 
magnificent basin were seen immediately before us the Princes Islands, 
with their picturesque villages and convents, amidst pine groves and 
vineyards. Our road led sometimes through rich pastures, covered 
with sheep, but, for the most part, through the gardens which supply 
a large proportion of the vegetables consumed in the city and its 
suburbs. Already the beans, and other productions of the spring, 
were in a forward state. The road was in some places muddy, but in 
general very good. Kartal, where we arrived at the end of four hours, 
is a small place upon the edge of the gulf, in the midst of a fertile 
and well cultivated district, and has a harbour for small vessels. Half 


* In Greek, Sxourépiov, Skutari. 
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an hour further is a Greek village, which preserves unaltered the 
ancient name Ilavré0v, pronounced. Pandikhi. 

Jan. 20.— From Kartal to Ghebse * five hours, passing through 
Pandikhi ; and at the end of three hours Tuzla, so called from the salt- 
works belonging to it. The road winds along the side of the gulf, 
which, as it narrows, presents a great variety of beautiful landscapes. 
The soil affords a fine pasture, in some parts of which appear rocks 
of blue and white marble, projecting above the surface ; and several 
remains of ancient quarries. We met a Mollah travelling in a Tak- 
trevén, lounging upon soft cushions, smoking his Narghilé }, and 
accompanied by splendidly-dressed attendants on horseback. His 
baggage-horses were loaded with mattresses and coverings for his 
sofas ; valises containing his clothes; a large assortment of pipes; 
tables of copper ; cauldrons ; saucepans; and a complete batterie de 
cuisine. Such a mode of travelling is undoubtedly very different 
from that which was in use among the Turks of Osman, and Orchan ; 
and the articles of the Mollah’s baggage are, probably, for the most 
part, of Greek origin, adopted from the conquered nation in the same 
manner as the Latins borrowed the arts of the Greeks of a better age. 
In fact, it is to Greek luxuries, with the addition of coffee and 
tobacco, that the present imbecile condition of these barbarians is to 
be ascribed ; and “ Greecia capta ferum victorem cepit” applies as 
well to the Turks, as it once did to the Romans; for, though Greek 
art in its perfection may be degraded by a comparison with the arts 
of the Byzantine Greeks, yet in the scale of civilization, the Turks 
did not bear a higher proportion to these than the Romans did to the 
others. 

Ghebse, called by the Greeks KiGuf«, is a Turkish town, having 
a few Greek houses. The only remarkable object in it is a fine 


* The rule observed in writing the Turkish names is, that the vowels should be pro- 
nounced as in Italian, and the consonants as in English. Gh, Dh, and Kh, are intended 
to express the aspirated forms of G, D, K. 

+ A kind of pipe in which the smoke is made to pass through water: used in every 
part of the Kast. 
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mosque of white marble, surrounded with a grove of large cypresses, 
both of the pointed kind and of those of which the branches are 
looser and more spreading. ‘This mosque, and some good baths, were 
built by Moustafa Pasha, who was Grand Vizier to Sultan Selim the 
First at the time of the conquest of Egypt. An imperfect Greek in- 
scription was the only indication which I observed of Ghebse being 
on the site of a Greek city. 

Jan. 21.—From Ghebse to Kizderwent, nine hours. Our route 
for the first three hours was parallel to the shore of the gulf, which 
here presents, on either side, a beautiful scenery of abrupt capes and 
woody promontories, with villages upon the sides of the mountains, 
and corn-fields and vineyards to their very tops. The road then de- 
scends to the water-side under the small village of Malsum, where a 
long tongue of land, projecting from the opposite shore, affords a con- 
venient ferry of about two miles across, to the south side of the gulf. It 
is called the ferry of the Dil (tongue), and being much frequented is well 
supplied with large boats and constant attendance. The persons em- 
ployed in it are lodged in tents by the water-side. We write to our 
friends at Constantinople by a huntsman of the Sultan, who is returning 
from the chace loaded with pheasants, partridges, and other game, 
which he had been killing for the Imperial table in the woods near the 
gulf. It takes us two hours to unload, cross the ferry, and reload. We 
then ride three miles along the Dil before we gain the line of coast. 
Leaving the town of Ersek at no great distance on our right, we pro- 


ceed up a beautiful valley, watered by a river which joins the gulf 


near the Dil. This river we cross more than twenty times ; passing 
through the water, or over good stone bridges. In many places the 
river falls in cascades over the rocks. The sky is without a cloud ; 
and the temperature that of England in April or May. The ground 
is covered with violets, crocusses, and hyacinths. The road being 
excellent, we travel nearly at the rate of four miles and a half an hour, 
and finish our nine hours in seven. We passed the ruins of an old 
castle of the date of the lower Greek empire, with many towers. On 
the slopes on either side are seen flocks of sheep and goats; in the 
valley the peasants are at plough, and we meet long caravans of 
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camels tied together, and preceded by an ass. As we approached 
Kizderwent, which is situated in a retired part of the valley, near the 
source of the river we had been following, we enter an extensive 
mulberry plantation, this being one of the numerous villages in the 
neighbourhood that supply Brusa with the excellent silk for which it 
is noted in the commercial world. Vineyards, on the slopes of the 
hills around, furnish also a tolerable wine. Kizderwent (the pass of 
the girls) having the misfortune to lie upon the great road from Con- 
stantinople to Brusa, Kutaya, and Konia, is exposed to a thousand 
vexations from passengers, notwithstanding the privileges and ex- 
emptions which have been granted to it by the Porte. It is inhabited 
solely by Greeks. Upon our arrival we found our konakgi, a Tatar 
courier, who has the charge of riding forward to procure lodgings 
(konak), seated over a blazing fire in a neat cottage, which formed a 
favourable contrast to the meanness and want of comfort seen amidst 
the pretended magnificence of the Turkish houses. To judge from 
what we have hitherto observed, the lower order of Christians are not 
in a worse condition in Asia Minor than the same class of Turks; and 
if the Christians of European Turkey have some advantages arising 
from the effects of the superiority of their numbers over the Turks, 
those of Asia have the satisfaction of seeing that the Turks are as 
much oppressed by the men in power as they are themselves; and 
they have to deal with a race of Mussulmans generally milder, more 
religious, and better principled than those of Europe. 

Jan. 22.— We travel in a fine valley, continually ascending. At 
the end of an hour we came suddenly upon a view of the lake Asca- 
nius. It is about ten miles long, and four wide ; surrounded on three 
sides by steep woody slopes, behind which rise the snowy summits of 
the Olympus range. A forest of Ilex, and other evergreens, mixed 
with oaks, cover the nearer slopes; while on the left, along the head 
of the lake, we perceived a rich cultivated plain, at the extremity of 
which, soon afterwards appears, on the edge of the lake, the entire cir- 
cuit of the ancient walls of Nicaea, with their massy towers and gates. 
Nothing is more striking in this magnificent prospect, than that clear- 
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ness of atmosphere, and brilliancy of colouring, which is so seldom seen 
in our northern scenery. We make the circuit of the northern end of 
the lake; passing for ten miles through the plain, where we find the 
almond-trees already in blossom ; and traverse plantations of olives, 
mulberries, and vines. We leave, at about two miles on our left, an 
ancient triangular obelisk, standing single in the middle of the plain. 
It bears an inscription, which has been published by Pococke, and 
proves that the obelisk was erected in honour of C. Cassius Philiscus. 
We pass through one of the ancient gates of Niczea, and in the midst 
of the garden ground now inclosed within its walls, we arrive at the 
wretched Turkish town of Isnik, distant five complete hours, or about 
twenty miles, from Kizderwent. 

Of the ancient places situated between Constantinople and Niczea, 
we have sufficient evidence of the situation of Scutarium* and Pan- 
tichium +, in the preservation of their ancient names. Ghéviza has 
generally been supposed a corruption of Libyssa, the name of a small 
maritime town, celebrated as having been the burying place of Anni- 
bal; but Ghéviza is more probably the successor of Dacibyza; the 
word, when written in Greek, (Ké@uZ«) being no more than the ancient 
AaxiGuCa, with the loss of the first syllable. The thirty-six or thirty- 
nine Roman miles, moreover, placed in the itinerary, between Chal- 
cedonia and Libyssa, will not agree so well with the nine hours from 
Skutare to Ghebse, as with the twelve hours to Malsum, which place I 
take to stand on the site of Libyssa. Plutarch appears to confirm 
this supposition, for in mentioning Libyssa{, he speaks of a sandy 
place, which answers to the promontory of Dil. Dacibyza is men- 
tioned by several of the historians of the Lower Empire, as a place 
where, .by order of the Arian Emperor Valens, eighty priests, of the 


* Opxcvns . « « » HAbe mpic tau Bugayriou riy Tlepalav, 0 Sxovrapiov eyxwplws dvomaterc. 
— Cantacuz. 1.4. c. 4. 

+ Antonin. Itin. Wess. p.19. Hierosol. It. p. 571. 
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opposite sect, were burned with the ship wherein they were em- 
barked.* The river descending from Kizderwent to the Dil, can be 
no other than the Draco, which Procopius describes as remarkable for 
its winding course. It is singular that I had made the observation, 
that we crossed it about twenty times, in our way from the Dil to 
Kizderwent, before I was aware that Procopius had made precisely 
the same remark with regard to the Draco.t In the first crusade, the 
passes of the river Draco were fatal to some of the Normans, under 
Peter the Hermit. After landing at Helenopolis, and rashly push- 
ing forward towards Xerigordus, on the way to Nicza, they here fell 
into a Turkish ambuscade which awaited them. Helenopolis, 
named after the mother of Constantine the Great, having been near 
the Draco, was probably at or near Ersek. We find time, in the 
evening, to walk among the ruins of Nicaea. The ancient walls, 
towers, and gates are in tolerably good preservation. Their con- 
struction resembles that of the walls of Constantinople, with which 
they are cozval. In most places they are. formed of alternate courses 
of Roman tiles, and of large and square stones, joined by cement of 
great thickness. In some places have been inserted columns, and 
other architectural fragments, the ruins of more ancient edifices. Of 
the towers, those on the edge of the lake, and on either side of the 
different gates, are the largest and most perfect. We remark, also, 
the remains of two walls which projected from the main enceinte 
into the water, intended, undoubtedly, to exclude, when necessary, 
all communication under the walls, along the edge of the lake. Some 
of the towers, like those of Constantinople, have Greek inscriptions, 
which have been published in the Inscriptiones Antique of Pococke. 
The ruins of mosques, baths, and houses, dispersed among the gardens 
and cornfields, which now occupy a great part of the space within the 


* Zonaras, ].13. c.16. Socrates, 1. 4. c.16. Sozomen, 1.6. c.14. Cedrenus, p. 311. 
Theophanes, p. 50. 
t AiaPaivery durov mrsiov } eixoranss eer) Taig THO iodo. Proc. de Addif, 1.5. c. 2. 
+ Anna Comnena, |. 10. c. 7. 
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Greek fortifications, show that the Turkish Isnik, though now so in- 
considerable, was once a place of importance, as indeed its history, 
under the early Ottomans, before they were in possession of Constan- 
tinople, gives us sufficient reason to expect. But it never was so large 
as the Grecian Niczea, and it seems to have been almost entirely con- 
structed of the remains of that city; for the ruined mosques and 
baths are full of the fragments of Greek temples and churches. 


CHAPTER II. 


Lefke. — Cultivation of the Country. — Dress and Appearance of the People. — Shughut. — 
Liski-shehr, the ancient Doryleum. —Seidel Ghazi. — Mode of extracting the Turpentine 
Jrom the Pine Trees. — Rocks excavated into Sepulchres and Catacombs. — Remarkable 
and interesting Monument of Doganlu. — Characters inscribed on the Rock. — Attempt to 
ascertain the Site of Nacoleia.— Opinion respecting the Sculpture and Inscription at 
Doganlu. — Kosru Khan. — Inscription to Jupiter Papias. — Bulwudun. — Isaklu. — 
Ak-shehr. — Iigun. — Ladik. --- State of the Climate. 


Jan. 23.— From Isnik to Lefke, six hours, and from Lefke to 
Vezir-Khan, four hours. We rise at two in the morning; but as it 
takes near three hours for the whole party to breakfast, pack up the 
baggage, and load the horses, we are not ready till five, and have then 
to wait an hour and a half for horses. We soon leave the borders of 
the beautiful lake of Isnik, and proceed up a valley, which we quit 
after three or four miles, and suddenly ascend to the left a hill of 
moderate height. Soon losing sight of the lake, we advance along an 
elevated barren country, until we enter a deep ravine formed by 
towering cliffs on either side, where a great variety of luxuriant ever- 
greens spring from among the rocks. The ravine leads into a valley, 
where the same kind of scenery receives additional beauty from the 
contrast which opens upon us of a fine valley, watered by the Sakaria, 


a name corrupted from the antient Sangarius, although this seems 
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not to have been the main branch of the river, but that which was an- 
ciently called Gallus. Lefke, a neat town built of sun-baked bricks, is 
situated in the middle of this beautiful valley near the river, which we 
crossed by a handsome stone bridge a little before we entered the town. 
We find the cultivation in this valley as perfect as that of some of the 
most civilized parts of Europe. The fields are separated by neat 
hedges and ditches. Extensive plantations of mulberry trees, mixed 
with vineyards and corn-fields, occupy the lower grounds, while cul- 
tivated patches are seen to a great height in the hills, which in other 
parts furnish a fine pasture to sheep and goats. This delightful region 
exhibits a most picturesque contrast with the unevenness and grandeur 
of the surrounding mountains. We were told there had lately been 
an insurrection with the design of expelling an obnoxious Kadi, but 
we did not perceive the least appearance of disturbance. We follow 
the valley, passing many villages on either hand, for four hours more, 
to Vezir-Khan. Since we have left the gulf of Nicomedia we have 
seen no marks of wheel-carriages, and we meet with scarcely any 
person on the road during this day’s journey, except a party of 
Turkish horsemen with their dogs, in search of hares. The Turks of 
this part of the country are an extremely handsome race: they have 
a great variety of head-dresses, most of which are highly becoming 
to their fine countenances. ‘The women who appear abroad are in- 
variably dressed in the shapeless ferijé, and the veil so often described 
by travellers. At Vezir-Khan we were lodged in a small mud-built 
house, and had to wait a considerable time before our attendants could 
prevail upon the people to kill the fowls intended for our dinner, and 
to send men to the river to catch some fish. The valley around is 
covered with extensive plantations of mulberry trees ; and the orchards, 
vineyards, and corn-fields, enclosed with hedges, exhibit signs of 
neatness and comfort to which there is a great contrast in the misery 
of the houses. 

Jan. 24, — From Vezir-Khan to Shughut, eight hours: the weather 
still delightfully clear and mild. For the first two hours we continue 
to pursue the valley, and then ascend a lofty ridge, a branch of. 
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Olympus. It incloses on the east the valleys watered by the branches | 

of the Sangarius which we have passed, as the heights between Isnik i | | 

and Lefke do on the opposite side. Our road across the mountain vil i 

presents some wild scenery of broken rocks and barren downs with Nea a 

little or no wood, and occasionally the view of extensive valleys on Wiis | 

either side. At the summit of the ridge we pass a Karakol-hané | | yee 

(guard-house), and at the foot of the mountain on the east side we | 

enter some pleasant valleys, conducting into an open expanse of un- 

dulated ground, well cultivated with corn. It gives a favourable idea " 

of Asiatic husbandry, but there is little appearance of inhabitants, only 

three or four small villages being in sight in the whole of our day’s 

journey. The weather being dry the road is excellent; but in rainy | 

weather must be quite the reverse on account of the rich deep soil. 

At the further end of this champaign country we perceive the town 

Shughut, and upon an adjacent hill the tomb of Ali Osman, founder 1 eS 

of the Ottoman dynasty. Shughut was bestowed upon Ertogrul, the Ww 

father of Osman the Sultan of Konia, for his services in war; and ut 

became the capital of a small state, which included the circumjacent | 

country as far as Angura on the east, and in the opposite direction all 

the mountainous district lying between the valleys of the Sangarius and 

these of the Hermus and Meander. From hence Osman made him- 

self master of Nicaea and Prusa, and of all Phrygia and Bithynia, and 

thus laid the foundations of the Turkish greatness. There is another 

tomb of Osman at Brusa, the most important of the places which he 

conquered from the Greeks. The Turks, however, of this part of 

Asia Minor assert that it is a cenotaph, and that the bones of Osman ik 

were laid by the side of those of his father Ertogrul in his native 

town. The tomb is built like some of the handsomest and most | 

ancient of the Turkish sepulchres at Constantinople, and is situated in i] 

the midst of a grove of cypresses and evergreen oaks. | 
The town is said to contain 900 houses, but now exhibits a wretched 

appearance, chiefly in consequence of a late insurrection of the inha- a 

bitants, a party of 300 of whom have put to death, within three 

months, three different Ayans sent here by the Porte. At present |g 
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the government of Constantinople has the upper hand, and the in- 
surgents have been obliged to fly to the mountains, but we find the 
new governor with all his troops still on the alerte to prevent the 
place from being once more surprised and pillaged. Our situation is 
rendered still more uncomfortable by the discovery we now make, 
that our travelling firmahn, in consequence of an intrigue at Con- 
stantinople, of which we too well know the original mover, is drawn 
up in such a manner as to leave it in the power of any of the Turks 
to obstruct our progress, and the Ayan of Shughut accordingly takes 
advantage of it to extort a present before he will give us the smallest 
assistance. We are wretchedly lodged in a ruinous apartment over a 
stable occupied by the Ayan’s cavalry; and cannot prevent the sol- 
diers from coming into the room and examining our arms and baggage. 
There are large plantations of mulberries around the town, and every 
house manufactures a considerable quantity of raw silk. 

Jan. 25. — It is nine o’clock before we can procure any horses, and 
then find none to be had but some wretched animals covered with 
sores, and almost skeletons. At first setting out they are hardly able 
to walk ; but to our surprise we find, before we have travelled many 
miles, that most of them have a very easy and rapid pace, perform a 
journey of ten hours’ distance with only a few short halts, and arrived 
at our konak at Eski-shehr apparently in better travelling condition 
than when they set out. Our road indeed is dry and level, and the 
weather still fine. Half the route was over mountains and woody ; 
the latter half over an extensive plain not less than 30 miles in length 
and 10 in breadth, but very thinly peopled and not above one-third 
cultivated. Seven or eight miles short of Eski-shehr were some 
ancient Greek ruins upon a rising ground in the plain. Amidst a 
great number of scattered fragments of columns, and other remnants 
of architecture, we find several pedestals or cr7Aas of a clumsy con- 
struction, with some almost-defaced fragments of Greek inscriptions, 
in which we endeavoured in vain to discover the name of the city 
though the word wéa:¢ was visible. The ruins are called Besh-Kardash 
(the five brothers); the number of pedestals standing, however, is 
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more than five, but five is a favourite number with the Turks ; to 
5, 15,40, 100, or 1001, all uncertain numbers are generally ascribed. 

Eski-shehr is about the same size as Shughut, and is advantageously 
situated on the root of the hills, which border on the north the great 
plain already mentioned. The town is divided into an upper and 


lower quarter, and is traversed by a small stream which at the foot of 


the hills joins the Pursek or ancient Thymbrius. This river rises to 
the south of Kutaya, passes by that city, and joins the Sangarius a 
few hours to the north-east of Eski-shehr. This place is now cele- 
brated for its hot-baths: we were unable to ascertain whether it pre- 
serves any remains of antiquity *; but there can be little doubt that 
it stands upon the site of Doryleum. The plain of Doryleum is 
often mentioned by the Byzantine historians as the place of assem- 
blage of the armies of the Eastern empire in their wars against the 
Turks, and it is described by Anna Comnena + as being the first ex- 
tensive plain of Phrygia after crossing the ridges of Mount Olympus, 
and after passing Leucz. As we have undoubted evidence of the 
position of Leucze in the name of the village Lefke, which is exactly 
the modern pronunciation of the Greek Acvxa:, there seems to be 
little doubt that the plain of Doryleeum is that of Eski-shehr. 

The site of the town itself is not less decisively fixed at Eski-shehr 
by the description of Cinnamus (16. c.14.), who mentions its hot 
baths, its fertile plain, and its river, as well as by the ancient iti- 
neraries {: for from Doryleum diverged roads, 1. to Philadelphia ; 
2. to Apameia Cibotus, or Celene ; 3. to Laodiceia Combusta, and 
Iconium ; 4. to Pessinus and Amorium; 5. to Ancyra: a coincidence 
of lines which (their remote extremities being nearly certain) will not 
apply to any point but Eski-shehr, or some place in its immediate 
neighbourhood. The position of Eski-shehr accords also with the 


* Mr. M. Kinneir found some antique remains, and copied Christian Greek inscriptions 
here. Paul Lucas found some ruins, and transcribed some incomplete inscriptions at an 
Armenian village an hour and a half from Eski-shehr. 

+ 1L.11.and-L. 15. 

¢ Tab. Theodos. Segm. vi. Anton. Itin. p. 202. 
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Antonine and Jerusalem itineraries, inasmuch as we observe in these 
tables that the road from Niczea to Ancyra did not pass through 
Doryleum ; Eski-shehr being about twenty miles to the south of a 
line drawn from Isnik to Angura. 

The Aga of Eski-shehr was formerly in the government of a town 
six hours distant, the name of which we neglected to note. He had 
long been at war with the governor of Eski-shehr, and at length 
having acquired the preponderancy so far as to carry off all his oppo- 
nent’s sheep and cattle, he followed up his successes last year with 
such increased energy that he added his rival’s head to the other 
spoils, and has since been in undisturbed possession of both places, 
and confirmed in his authority by the Porte. 

Jan. 26. —From Eski-shehr to Seid-el-Ghazi, a computed distance 
of nine hours. We have a sharp wind at east. Our road for the 
first half of the journey continues to cross the same wide uncultivated 
plains, but towards the end they are more broken into hill and dale, 
and appear less wild and desolate. Scarcely a tree is to be seen 
through the whole day’s journey. Upon the edge of the plains we 
observe in many places sepulchral chambers excavated in the rocks. 
In these and in the fragments of ancient architecture dispersed in 
different parts of the plains, we have undoubted proofs of their ancient 
state of cultivation and populousness. The latter part of our journey 
is over low ridges; the road throughout is excellent, and fit for wheel 
carriages. Seid-el-Ghazi is a poor ruined village, but it bears marks 
of having once been a place of more importance, even in Turkish 
times ; as there is a fine mosque upon the side of a hill which com- 
mands the village, dedicated to the Mussulman saint, from whom the 
place derives its name. ‘There are also several fragments of archi- 
tecture which fix it as the site of an ancient Greek city. 

Jan. 27. — From Seid-el-Ghazi to Kosru Pasha-Khany, the distance 
is seven hours; but we make a détour to the right of the direct road, 
for the sake of viewing some monuments of antiquity, which were re- 
ported to us at Seid-el-Ghazi. We first ascend for some distance, and 
pass over an elevated stony heath, in a direction to the westward of 
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south ; we then enter a forest of pine-trees, from many of which they 
had been extracting the turpentine, by making an incision at the foot 
of the tree, and then lighting a fire under it. By these means the resin 
descends rapidly, and is soon collected in large quantities, but the tree 
is killed; and it sometimes happens that the fire communicating de- 
stroys large tracts of the forest. We saw several remains of these 
conflagrations, as we passed along. After traversing the forest for an 
hour, we come in sight of a beautiful valley, situated in the midst of 
it. Turning to the left, after we descend into the valley, we find it to 
be a small plain, about a mile long, and a quarter of a mile broad, 
embosomed in the forest, and singularly variegated with rocks, which 
rise perpendicularly out of the soil, and assume the shape of ruined 
towers and castles. Some of these are upwards of 150 feet in height, 
and one or two, entirely detached from the rest, have been excavated 
into ancient catacombs, with doors and windows, and galleries, in such 
a manner that it requires a near inspection to convince us that what 
we see are natural rocks, and not towers and buildings. We find the 
chambers within to have been sepulchres, containing excavations for 
coffins, and niches for cinerary vases. Following the course of the 
valley to the S. E., we come in sight of some sepulchral chambers, ex- 
cavated with more art, and having a portico with two columns before 
the door, above which a range of dentils forms a cornice. But the 
most remarkable of these excavations, is that which will best be under- 
stood by the annexed sketch of it, taken by General Koehler, while 
Mr. Carlyle and myself were employed in copying two inscriptions 
engraved upon the face of the rock. In the upper, a few letters are 
deficient at the beginning and end; the lower appeared to us to be 
complete. The letters of the first are larger and wider asunder than 
those of the second. Both are written from left to right, but in the 
lower inscription the letters are written downwards, along the edge of 
the monument, so that to place the eyes upon the same line with the 
inscription, the head must be held sideways. ‘The rock which has 
been shaped into this singular monument rises to a height of upwards 
of one hundred feet above the plain, and at the back, and on one of 
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its sides, remains in its natural state. The ornamented part is about 
sixty feet square, surmounted by a kind of pediment, above which are 
two volutes. The figures cut upon the rock are no where more than 
an inch deep below the surface, except towards the bottom, where the 
excavation is much deeper, and resembles an altar. It is not im- 
possible, however, that it may conceal the entrance into the sepul- 
chral chamber, where lie the remains of the person in whose honour 
this magnificent monument was formed ; for in some other parts of 
Asia Minor, especially at Telmissus, we have examples of the wonder- 
ful ingenuity with which the ancients sometimes defended the en- 
trance into their tombs. There can be little doubt that the 
monument was sepulchral; the crypts and catacombs in the exca- 
vated rocks prove that the valley was set apart for such purposes, to 
which its singulariy retired position and romantic scenery, amidst 
these extensive forests, rendered it peculiarly well adapted. 

The valley bears the name of Doganlu, from a neighbouring village 
which we do not see, but where we are informed are remains of 
antient fortifications, called by the Turks Pismash Kalesi. I am in- 
clined to think they mark the site of Nacoleia, named by Strabo 
among the cities of the same province of Phrygia Epictetus, in which 
were situated Cotyaeium, Doryleum, and Midaium ; for the first of 
these places (now Kutaya) is only twenty geographical miles, in direct 
distance, to the north-westward of Doganlu; the second Doryleum 
(Eski-shehr) is thirty G. M. D. to the north of Doganlu; and Mi- 
daium (as will presently be seen) was somewhere to the north-eastward, 
at about the same distance. But a still closer argument, in favour of 
Nacoleia, being situated near the valley of Doganlu, is derived from 
a comparison of the several routes leading from Doryleeum, as stated 
in the Theodosian tables, and in the itinerary of Antoninus. These 
routes are five in number; and though little reliance can be placed 
upon the distances between the several places, especially in the Theo- 
dosian tables, from which four of these routes are extracted, the order 
of names seems to furnish evidence that cannot be very erroneous. 
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The first of the routes, as they are arranged in the subjoined note *, led 
east, by Germa to Ancyra (the modern Angura) ; the second led east- 
south-east, by Midaium to Pessinus, from whence there was another 
road to Amorium, the site of which last appears from inscriptions 
found by Pococke to have been not far from Sevrihissar ; the third con- 
ducted south-east to Synnada, Philomelium, and Laodiceia Combusta 
(now Yorgan Ladik); the fourth led south to Nacoleia, and by Peltz 
to Apameia Cibotus; and the fifth led south-west by Cotyaeium to 
Philadelphia (Allah-Shehr). Now, although the exact situation of 
Apameia Cibotus has not yet been determined, we know that it was 
towards the sources of the streams which form the Meander, and. it 
cannot be doubted that the bearing of these streams from Eski-Shehr 
is alittle to the westward of south. Nacoleia, therefore, bore in that 
direction from Dorylzeum ; it was on a route lying between the road 
leading to Synnada and Laodiceia, and that leading to Cotyaeium and 
Philadelphia ; and it was the first town which occurred on the road to 


* I, Iter a Dorileo Ancyra. 


Arcelaio - - - M.P.30. 
Germa—s- - - M.P. 20. 
Vindia - - - M.P.32. 
Papira - - - - M.P.32. 
Ancyra - - - M.P.27.— Antonin. Itiner. p. 202. ed. Wessel. 


The total is 141 Roman miles. The real distance upon the map, between Eski-Shehr 

and Angura, is 100 geographical miles direct. 

In the Theodosian Tables, we have the following distances : — 

II. Dorileo, 28 Mideo, 28 Tricomia, 21 Pessinunte, 24 Abrostola, 23 Amurio. Total 
77M. P. to Pessinus, and 47 M. P. from Pessinus to Amorium; the former 
distance onthe map is about 60 G. M. d., the latter about 20 G. M. d. 

III. Dorileo, Docymeo, 32 Synnada, 32 J ulle, 35 Philomelo, 28 Laudicia Catacecau- 
meno. Total 127 M. P. plus the distance from Doryleum to Docimia. The 
distance upon the map is about 130 G. M. d. 

IV. Dorileo, 20 Necolea, 40 Conni, 32 Eucarpia, 30 Eumenia, Pella (lege Peltz), 
12 ad vicum, 14 Apamea Ciboton. ‘Total 148 M. P., plus the distance from 
Eumenia to Pella. The distance upon the map is about 100 G. M. d. 

V. Dorileo, 30 Cocleo (lege Cotyzo), 35 Agmonia, 25 Aludda, 30 Clanudda, 35 Phi- 
ladelfia. Total 155 M.P. ‘The distance upon the map is about 120 G. M.d. 

In the Theodosian Tables, the proportion between the real distances, and the amount 

of the several computed distances in Roman miles, show that the distance from one place 
to another cannot be relied on to within ten or twelve miles. In some cases the errors are 


still greater. 
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| Apameia: all which circumstances accord with the position of Doganlu 
| in respect of Eski-Shehr. 
On first beholding the great sculptured rock of the valley of Do- 
| ganlu, and on remarking the little resemblance which it bears to the 
| works of the Greeks, our idea was, that it might have been formed by 
the ancient Persians, when in possession of this country ; and that the 
lower part, resembling an altar, might have had some reference to their 
worship of fire; but, upon further reflection, there appeared several 
objections to such a supposition. In the first place, none of the great 
monuments of the Persians are likely to be found at so great a distance 
from Susa and Persepolis, in a part of the country of which they had only 
i a temporary possession,and which could never have been considered by 
them in any other light than a conquered foreign country of doubtful 
tenure. Secondly, the style of ornament does not exactly resemble any 
known monument of the ancient Persians ; and, thirdly, the characters 
of the inscriptions, which have every appearance of being coeval with the 
rest of the work, bear so close a resemblance to the letters of the Greek 
| alphabet, in their earliest form, that the most reasonable conjecture 
seems to be that this monument is the work of the ancient Phrygians, 
who, like the Ionians *, Lydians+, and other nations of Asia Minor, 
in a state of independence before the Persian conquest, made use of an 
alphabet differing slightly from the Greek, and derived from the same 
Phenician original. While the form of the characters {, as well as the 


oe 


* Herodot. 1.1. c. 142., 1.5. ¢.59. 

+ We have the remains of the Lydian alphabet in the Etruscan; for though it is con- 
tested by Dionysius of Halicarnassus that the Etruscans were a Lydian colony, Appian, 
Strabo, Plutarch, Justin, Velleius Paterculus, Dionysius Periegetes, and Marcian of 
Heracleia, prove that such was the general opinion of antiquity, and the evidence of Hero- 
dotus, (1.1. c.94.) together with that of the Etruscan alphabet, and of an Etruscan de- 

cree reported by Tacitus (Annal. 1.4. s. 55.) seems decisive on the subject. 
¢ Besides.the F, which is the Greek digamma, and the E, which is the early epsilon, 
the reader will observe that there occurs also a FE, with four transverse lines; whether 
the two latter are the same, or different letters, is doubtful, but I should suspect the same, 
j as both inscriptions end with the same word, EA AE; though in the one, the first 
letter of the word is F, and in the other E. I particularly observed that both these cha- 


racters recurred several times in the inscriptions, and endeavoured therefore to distinguish 
them with accuracy. 
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vertical ranges of points * for noting the separation of the words, bear 
a marked resemblance to the Archaic Greek, some of the words are in 
unison with the sculptured ornaments of this monument, which indi- 
cate that the inscriptions are not in pure Greek. Both in the re- 
semblance and dissimilitude, therefore, they accord with what we 
should expect of the dialect of the Phrygians, whose connection with 
Greece is evident from many parts of its early history ; at the same 
time, that the distinction between the two nations is strongly marked 
by Herodotus, who gives to the Phrygians the appellation of bar- 
barians. 


It is further remarkable that the sculpture of the monument of 


Doganlu, though unlike any thing of Greek workmanship, is very 
much in the same style, as the elaborate ornaments (equally remote 
from Grecian taste) which covered the half columns formerly standing 
on either side of the door of the Treasury of Atreus, a building said to 
have been erected by the Cyclopes, who were supposed to have been 
artisans from Asia. 

Upon comparing the alphabet of the monument of Doganlu with 
the Archaic Greek, and with the Etruscan, it is observable that there 
is no greater difference between the three than might be expected in 
distant and long-separated branches of the same family. It is to be 
remarked, however, that the Greek alphabet, and that of Doganlu, 
resemble each other much more than they resemble the Etruscan, as 
well in the form of the letters, as in the important circumstance of 
their being written from left to right, instead of from right to left, as 
the Etruscan always continued to be.j But this is a distinction which 
may be accounted for, by supposing that the monument of Doganlu 
is much less ancient than the migration of the Lydian alphabet to 
Italy ; that in the interval between that migration and the date of the 
inscriptions of Doganlu, the Lydians and Phrygians had changed the 


* See some of the most ancient Greek inscriptions; particularly that given by Mont- 
faucon Palzo, relating to those who died in the Peloponnesian war. 


+ See Lanzi, Saggio di Lingua Etrusca. 
BE 2 
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direction of their writing, as we know to have been the case with the 
Greeks, who at first wrote either from right to left, or indifferently 
either way ;_ then in alternate lines, in the manner called BoverpoPydey, 
and at last constantly from left to right ; while the Etruscans may 
have continued to employ the original method used in Lydia, accord- 
ing to a practice common among colonists, of adhering to ancient 
customs, even after they have become obsolete in the mother country. 

It seems a vain attempt to endeavour to explain inscriptions, written 
in a language of which we have no other remains ; yet as the charac- 
ters are themselves a proof that there was a great resemblance between 
this dialect and the Greek, it is not impossible that some light may be 
thrown upon ancient history by the monument of Doganlu, if other 
inscriptions in the same dialect should hereafter be discovered. Upon 
this subject there are one or two remarks that cannot fail to occur, 
even to a superficial examiner of the inscriptions. 

It has already been remarked, that the lower inscription beginning 
BABA is complete, and it may be presumed that the upper, though in- 
complete at either end, wants but a few letters. This seems evident, as 
well from its occupying the whole length of a sort of outer pediment, 
as from its concluding word, which wants only one letter of being the 
same as the concluding word of the lower inscription. This con- 
cluding word is very remarkable; written in Greek it is EAAE, or 
EAAEY. Now eda from dai«, to divide or cut with a sharp instrument, 
is precisely such a Greek word as one might have expected to find in 
a very ancient Greek inscription upon a monument, all the apparent 
merit of which is the cutting of squares, lozenges, and other regular 
figures, upon the smoothed surface of a rock. In examining the other 
words, we find further resemblances of the Greek. The 2d, 3d, and 
4th words of the lower inscription, and the first word of the upper in- 
scription (if it be a single word), all seem to end in sigma, and three 
of them in og, thus rendering it not improbable that the words 1, 2, 3, 
4, of the lower inscription, contained the name and title of the person 
who engraved that inscription; that Yimeusuwey perhaps indicated the 
place from whence he came; and that the long word, No. 1. of the 
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upper inscription, was the name of the person who placed that in- 
scription. But the most remarkable words of all are the second and 
fourth of the upper inscription, which, written in Greek, are MIAAI 
FANAKTEI, “ to King Midas,” with some word between them, which, 
like them, appears to be in the dative case, and may be some title or 
patronymic of the King ; so that the result of these remarks is a strong 
presumption that the monument was erected in honour of one of the 
Kings of Phrygia, of the Midaian family. The situation of the place, 
the construction of the monument, the tenor of the inscription, and 
the form of the letters greatly resembling the Greek of the same 
period of time, all render the supposition probable ; while the names 
Midaium and Gordium; the remark of Strabo that the banks of the 
river Sangarius were the ancient habitation of Gordius and Midas; 
the observation of Pausanias * that Ancyra was founded by Midas, and 
that in his time there was a fountain in that city, called the fountain of 
Midas ; together with the testimony both of Strabo + and Pausanias, 
that a tribe of Gauls, in seizing the country adjacent to Ancyra and 
Pessinus, occupied a part of the ancient dominions of the Gordian 
dynasty ; are all proofs that the banks of the Sangarius were the cen- 
tral parts of their dominion, and consequently that the valley of Do- 
ganlu, which lies between the Sangarius and one of its principal 
branches, the Thymbrius, was exactly in the part of the country which 
the dominions of that dynasty must have included. According to this 
supposition, the date of the monument of Doganlu is between the 
years 740 and 570 before the Christian zra; for that such was nearly 
the period of the Gordian dynasty appears from Herodotus +, who in- 
forms us that Midas, son of Gordius, was the first of the Barbarians 
who sent offerings to Delphi, and that his offerings were earlier than 
those of Gyges, king of Lydia, who began his reign B. C. 715. 


Se 


* Attic. c. 4. + P.571. Paus. 2b. 
¢ Herod. 1.1. c.14. Eusebius places the beginning of the reign of this Midas in the 
fourth year of the tenth Olympiad, or 737 B. C. 
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Phrygia lost its independence, when all the country to the west of the 
Halys was subdued by Croesus, king of Lydia, in or about the year 
572 B. C. A few years afterwards Atys, son of Croesus, was killed 
accidentally by Adrastus, who was of the royal family of Phrygia, and 
son of Gordius, son of Midas. * This last Gordius, therefore, seems 
| to have been the king of Phrygia, who was rendered tributary to 
| Croesus ; and as he was son of a Midas, and the first Midas was son 
\ of a Gordius, it seems probable that the monarchs of Phrygia, during 
the two centuries of their independence, had borne those names alter- 
nately, from father to son, according to a custom which has been 
common in all nations and ages of the world. 
As we are quite ignorant how many monarchs of independent 
Phrygia there may have been, it will be impossible to determine to 
which of them, or to what period in the two centuries of their inde- 
pendence, the monument of Doganlu is to be ascribed, unless some 
further elucidation of the inscriptions should be obtained. 
ti Close by this magnificent relic of Phrygian art is a very large se- 
| pulchral chamber and portico, of two columns, excavated out of the 
same reddish sandstone of which the great monument and other 
rocks are formed. The columns have a plain plinth at the top, and 
are surmounted by a row of dentils along the architrave. They are 
of a tapering form, which, together with the general proportions of 
the work, give it an appearance of the Doric order, although, in fact, 
it contains none of the distinctive attributes of that order. It is an 
exact resemblance of the cottages still in use in this country, which 
are square frames of wood-work, having a portico supported by two 
posts made broader at either end. The sepulchral chambers differ only 
in having their parts more accurately finished ; the dentils correspond - 
to the ends of the beams, supporting the flat roof of the cottage. 
I cannot quit the subject of this interesting valley without express- 


* Herod. 1.1. c. 35. 
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ing a wish that future travellers, who may cross Asia Minor by the | 
routes of Eski-Shehr or Kutaya, will employ a day or two in a more 
complete examination of it, than circumstances allowed to us; as it is 
far from improbable that some inaccuracy or omission may have oc- 
curred in the inscriptions, from the singularity of the characters, the 
great height of one of the inscriptions above the ground, and the | 
short time that was allowed us for transcribing and revising it. | 
After leaving the great sculptured rock, we follow the valley for a 
short distance, then pass through a wild woody country, meeting 
scarcely any traces of habitations till we reach our Konak, at the little ( 
village which is called from the Khan, built there by a Pasha of the | 
name of Kosru, where we arrive at five in the evening, having, ac- iy 
cording to our calculation, made a circuit of nine or ten miles more 
than the direct distance from Seid-el-Ghazi. Wehada sharp shower Ni 
of hail as we galloped through the wood, but the weather soon iI 


cleared again. if 


Jan. 28. — From Kosru Khan to Bulwudun, twelve hours. We 
rose at two in the morning ; the baggage set off at five; ourselves at 
six: the weather still clear. The road lay through several small 
woody valleys, in one of which, at ten or twelve miles from Kosru 
Khan, we saw near a fountain several inscribed stones ; the annexed 1 | 
is the only inscription I could decypher ; 


AHMACKAT ) 
TAIOLYITEP 
BOwNIATwNITA 
TITAAI. . ILwTH 
PIEYXHNKAI 
HPAKAHANIK 
HT. 


It appears to be a dedication of thanks to Jupiter Papias, the Saviour, 
and Hercules, the Invincible, for the care of the oxen of Demas and 
Caius. Both these names occur also in the writings of the New 
Testament ; the latter is the more common appellation of the two: 
a person who bore that name, and belonged to Derbe, was a member 
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of one of the churches in Lycaonia* ; and Demas sends his salutation 
to the Christians of Colosse. +} 

The inscription we copied is upon a flat slab, surmounted with a 
pediment, in the middle of which is a caput bovis, with a festoon. 
Another large stone was a square stele, surmounted with an orna- 
mented cornice; on one side was an obliterated inscription, in the 
center of a garland. Towards the latter part of our journey, the road 
lay across a ridge of hills, with a fine soil, containing a few cultivated 
patches of ground, but for the most part overgrown with brushwood ; 
at intervals we saw a few flocks of sheep and goats, and in one place a 
large herd of horned cattle. We saw many sepulchral chambers ex- 
cavated in the rocks, some of which were ornamented in the exterior ; 
others were plain. In several parts of our route, also, were ap- 
pearances of extensive quarries, from some of which was probably 
extracted the celebrated Phrygian marble, called Synnadicus, or Doci- 
mitis, from the places where it was found. 

This marble was so much esteemed that it was carried to { Italy, 
and such was the force of fashion or prejudice, that Hadrian placed 
columns of it in his new buildings at Athens §, where the surrounding 
mountains abound in the finest marble. At about ten miles from 
Bulwudun we came in sight of that town with a lake beyond it, to 
the southward of which was the high range of mountains called 
Sultan-dagh, and parallel to it, on the northern side of the plain of 
Bulwudun, Emir-dagh. 

From hence we descended by a long slope to Bulwudun, which is 
situated in the plain. It is a place of considerable size, but consists 
chiefly of miserable cottages. There are many remains of antiquity 
lying about the streets, and around the town, but they appeared to 
be chiefly of the time of the Constantinopolitan empire. At Bul- 
wudun we had to make choice of two roads to the coast ; one leading 


* Macknight, Epist. 3 John. Preface. + Coloss. iv. 14. 
+ Strabo, p. 577. § Paus. Att. c. 18. 
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to Satalia, the other, by Konia and Karaman, to Kelenderi. We 
prefer the latter on account of the uncertainty of the long passage by 
sea from Satalia to Cyprus at this season of the year; and we are in- 
formed that all the Grand Vizier’s Tatars now take the Konia road. 
Jan. 29. — From Bulwudun to Ak-shehr, eleven hours. For the 
first two hours the road traversed the plain which lies between Bul- 
wudun and the foot of Sultan-dagh, crossing near the latter by a long 
causeway, a marshy tract, through the middle of which runs a consi- 
derable stream. It comes from the plains and open country, which 
extend on our right as far as Afiom Karahissar, and joins the lake 
which occupies the central and lowest part of the plain lying between 
the parallel ranges of Sultan-dagh and Emir-dagh. Our road con- 
tinues in a 8. E. direction along the foot of Sultan-dagh ; it is perfectly 
level and, owing to the dry weather, in excellent condition. On our 
left were the lake and plains already mentioned, The ground was 
every where covered with frost, and the hills on either side of the 
valley with snow ; but these appearances of winter vanished as the 
day advanced, and from noon till three P. M. the sun was warmer 
than we found agreeable ; our faces being exposed to it by that most 
inconvenient head-dress, the Tatar Kalpak. Our Surigis (postillions) 
wore a singular kind of cloak of white camels’ hair felt, half an inch 
thick, and so stiff that the cloak stands without support when set up- 
right upon the ground. There are neither sleeves nor hood; but 
only holes to pass the hands through, and projections like wings upon 
the shoulders for the purpose of turning off the rain. It is of the 
manufacture of the country. At the end of six hours we passed 
through Saakle or Isaklu, a large village surrounded with gardens and 
orchards in the midst of a small region well watered by streams from 
Sultan-dagh, and better cultivated than any place we have seen since 
we left the vicinity of Isnik and Lefke.. Yet the Aga of Isaklu is 
said to be in a state of rebellion; and this is not the first instance we 
have seen of places in such a state being more flourishing than others ; 
whence we cannot but suspect that there is a connection in this em- 
pire between the prosperity of a district and the ability of its chieftain 
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to resist the orders of the Porte. This is nothing more than the 
natural consequence of their well known policy of making frequent 
changes of provincial governors, who purchasing their governments 
at a high price are obliged to practise every kind of extortion to re- 
imburse themselves, and secure some profit at the expiration of their 
command. It seems that the Aga of Isaklu having a greater share of 
prudence and talents than usually falls to the lot of a Turk in office, 
has so strengthened himself that the Porte does not think his re- 
duction worth the exertion that would be required to effect it, and is, 
therefore, contented with the moderate revenue which we are told he 
regularly remits to Constantinople. In the meantime he has become 
so personally interested in the prosperity of the place, that he finds it 
more to his advantage to govern it well than to enrich himself rapidly 
by the oppressive system of the other provincial governors. The 
territory of Isaklu contains several dependent villages in which fer- 
tility is insured by the streams descending from Sultan-dagh. We 
observe a greater quantity and variety of fruit-trees than in any place 
in Asia Minor we have yet visited. Their species are the same as 
those which grow in the middle latitudes of Europe, as apples, pears, 
walnuts, quinces, peaches, grapes ; no figs, olives, or mulberries. * The 
climate, therefore, though now so mild, and exposed undoubtedly to 
excessive heat in summer, is not. warmer upon the whole than the 
interior of Greece and Italy. 

We follow the level grounds at the foot of Sultan-dagh until we 
come in sight of Ak-shehr (white city), a large town, situated, like 
Isaklu, on the foot of the mountains, and furnished with the same 
natural advantages of a fertile soil, and a plentiful supply of water. It 
is surrounded with many pleasant gardens, but in other respects 
exhibits the usual Turkish characteristics of extensive burying- 
grounds, narrow dirty streets, and ruined mosques and houses. At 
a small distance from the western entrance of the town we pass the 


* Strabo, however, informs us that anciently it bore olives; he describes the plain of 
Synnada as 2Aalogutoy médiov. 
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sepulchre of Noureddin Hogia, a Turkish saint, whose tomb is the 
object of a Mussulman pilgrimage. It is a stone monument of the 
usual form, surrounded by an open colonnade supporting a roof; the 
columns have been taken from’ some ancient: Greek building. |The 
burying-ground is full of remains of Greek architecture converted 
into Turkish tombstones, and it furnishes ample proof of Ak-shehr 
having been the position of a Greek city of considerable importance. 
The only apartment our Konakgi could procure for us at Ak-shehr 
was a ruinous chamber in the Menzil-hane (post-house) ; and the Aga 
sending insolent messages in return to our remonstrances, we resolve, 
though at the end of a long day’s journey, upon setting out imme- 
diately for the next stage. While the horses are preparing, we eat 
our Kebab in the burying-ground, and take shelter from the cold of 
the evening in the tent of some camel-drivers, who were enjoying their 
pipes and coffee over a fire. On our arrival, we observed the people 
fortifying their town, by erecting one of the simplest gates that was 
ever constructed for defence. It consisted of four uprights of fir, 
supporting a platform covered with reeds, in front of which was a 
breastwork of mud-bricks with a row of loop-holes. These gates 
and a low mud-wall are the usual fortifications of the smaller Asiatic 
towns. In one place we saw the gates standing alone (honoris causa) 
without any wall to connect them. 

The lake of Ak-shehr is not close to the town as D’ Anville has 
marked it on his map; but at a distance of six or eight miles: it 
communicates by a stream with that of Bulwudun, and after a season 
of rain, when these lakes are very much increased in size, they form 
a continued piece of water, thirty or forty miles in length. — It is pro- 
bable that D’Anville was equally mistaken in placing Antioch of 
Pisidia at Ak-shehr: for if Sultan-dagh is the Phrygia Paroria of 
Strabo, as there is reason to believe, Antioch should, according to the 
same authority, be on the south side of that ridge; whereas Ak-shehr 
is on the north. 

At six in the evening we set out from Ak-shehr, and at one in the 
morning of January 30. arrived at Arkut-khan: our pace was much 
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slower than by day. The road lay over the same open level 
country as before, and towards the latter part of the route, over some 
higher undulations of ground, which separate the waters running into 
the lake of Ak-shehr from those which flow into the lake of Igun. 
The weather was frosty and clear, but very dark after eleven o’clock, 
when the moon set. Several of our party then became so oppressed 
by sleep as to find it difficult to save themselves from falling from 
the horses. After two or three hours’ repose at Arkut-khan, we 
pursue our route for three hours to Ilgun, a large but wretched 
village, containing some scattered fragments of antiquity, where we 
procure some eggs and Kaimak (boiled cream) for breakfast, and then 
continue our route to Ladik. Since we left Ak-shehr, the loftier 
summits of the range of Sultan-dagh have appeared to recede from 
our direction towards the S. E., and our route has continued through 
the same wide uncultivated champaign, intersected by a few ridges, 
and by torrents running from Sultan-dagh to the lakes in the plain. 
At two hours is a more considerable stream, crossed by a bridge, and 
discharging itself into the lake of Ilgun. Six hours beyond Ilgun we’ 
pass through the large village of Kadtn-kidi, or Kanun-han4, said to 
consist of 1000 houses, and three hours farther we come to Yorgan- 
Ladik, or Ladik-el-Tchaus, another large place famous throughout 
Asia Minor for its manufacture of carpets; and advantageously 
situated in a well watered district, among some low hills to the north- 
ward of which lies a very extensive plain. 

Our road throughout the open country we have passed has been 
wide, well beaten, fit for any carriage, and owing to the late dry 
weather in an excellent state. We continue to enjoy a sky without 
a cloud: there is generally a slight breeze from the east in the day : 
in the afternoon the sun is hot; and at night the sky is perfectly 
calm and clear with a sharp frost, which in the shaded places generally 
continues to a late hour in the afternoon. 
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Clearness of the Atmosphere. — Konia. — Visit to the Pasha. — Palace. — Mode of 
Reception. — Walls of Konia.— Produce of the Country around. — Manufactures. — 
Sepulchre of the Founder of the Order of the Mevlevi Dervishes. — Number of Persons of 
this Order of Monks. — Illustration of the Geography of this Part of Asia Minor. — 
Plain of Konia. — Tchumra.— Manners of the Inhabitants. — Kassabé. — Karaman. — 
Itsh-il. — Probable Site of Lystra and Derbe. — Cilicia Tracheotis.—Comparative Rate 
of Travelling of the Horse and the Camel. — Ascent of Mount Taurus. — Numerous Ex- 
cavations in the Rock made in ancient Times for the Purposes of Sepulture. — Mout. 


Remains of the antient Laodiceia. — Remarkable Appearance of the Mountain Karadagh. — | ee 
| 


Tue plains between Arkut-Khan and Ladik are traversed by several 
low stony ridges, and by streams rumming towards the lake of TIlgun. iy 
The country is bare and open; not a tree nor inclosure was to be ML i e 
seen, nor any appearance of cultivation, except in small patches | i | 
around a few widely scattered villages. The country to our right 
forms the district of Dogan-hissar, a town belonging to the Sangiac 
of Ak-shehr. To the left is seen the continuation of the series of 
long narrow lakes which began near Bulwudun: they receive the 
torrents running from the surrounding mountains, and are greatly 
enlarged in winter, but in summer are entirely dried up. 

Jan. 31. — From Ladik to Konia, nine hours ; the road excellent, 
and weather very fine; the sun even scorching, and much _ too 
glaring for our exposed eyes. At Ladik we saw more. numerous 
fragments of antient architecture and sculpture than at any other / | 
place upon our route. Inscribed marbles, altars, columns, capitals, 
frizes, cornices, were dispersed throughout the streets and among the | 
houses and burying-grounds; the remains of Laodicea xataxexaupévn, 
antiently the most considerable city of this part of the country. At 
less than an hour’s distance from the town, on the way to Konia, we 
met with a still greater number of remains of the same kind, and 
copied one or two sepulchral inscriptions of the date of the Roman 
empire, The following fragment appears to be part of an impre- 
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cation against any person who should violate the tomb upon which it 
is inscribed. 
TON BwMON AAIKHCEI 


H KAI TI€PI TON TA® 
ONTI OP®ANA TEKNAATIIOI 


eoeceeeetwr eee eee eee ee ee 


TON XHPON BION OIKONE 
PHMON 


Soon after we had quitted this spot, we entered upon a ridge branch- 
ing northwards from the great mountains on our right, and forming 
the western boundary of the plain of Konia. On the descent from 
this ridge we come in sight of the vast plains around that city, and of 
the lake which occupies the middle of them, and we saw the city with 
its mosques and antient walls, still at the distance of 12 or 14 miles 
from us. To the north-east nothing appeared to interrupt the vast 
expanse * but two very lofty summits covered with snow, at a great 
distance. ‘They can be no other than the summits of Mount Argzeus 
above Kesaria, and are, consequently, distant from us, in a direct line: 
more than 150 miles. ‘To the south-east the same plains extend as 
far as the mountains of Karaman, which to the south of the plains of 
Konia are’ connected with the mountains of Khatoun-serai, on the 
other side of which lies Bey-shehr and the country of the antient 
Isaurians; and these bending westward in the neighbourhood of 
Konia form a continuous range with the ridge of Sultan-dagh, of 
which we have been following the direction ever since we left Bul- 
wudun. At the south-east extremity of the plains beyond Konia we are 
much struck with the appearance of a remarkable insulated mountain, 
called Karadagh (black mountain), rising to a great height, covered 
at the top with snow, and appearing like a lofty island in the midst 


* The immense extent of some of these plains and pastures of Asia mentioned in this 
journal illustrate well the Magnitudinem Pastionis in the following passage of Cicero. 
Asia tam opima est et fertilis, ut et ubertate agrorum et diversitate fructuum et Magni- 
tudine Pastionis et multitudine earum rerum quee exportantur facile omnibus terris ante- 
cellat. Pro lege Man. — E. 
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of the sea. It is about sixty miles distant, and beyond it are seen 
some of the summits of the Karaman range, which cannot be less 
than ninety miles from us; yet it is surprising with what distinct- 
ness the form of the ground and of the woods is seen in this clear 
atmosphere. As far as I have observed, the air is much more trans- 
parent in a fine winter’s day in this climate than it is in summer, when, 
notwithstanding the breeze of wind which blows, there is generally a 
haze in the horizon, caused probably by the constant stream of vapour 
which rises from the earth. The situation of the town of Karaman 
is pointed out to us exactly in the line of our route, a little to the 
right of Mount Karadagh. After descending into the plain we move 
rapidly over a road made for wheel-carriages ; the first we have met 
with since we left the neighbourhood of Skutari. 

At Konia we are comfortably accommodated in the house of a 
Christian, belonging to the Greek church, but who is ignorant of the 
language, which here is not even used in the church-service: they 
have the four Gospels and the Prayers printed in Turkish. At the 
head of their community is a Metropolitan bishop, who has several 
dependent churches in the adjacent towns. As it is now the moon 
Ramazan, when the Turks neither take nourishment nor receive visits 
till after sunset, we are obliged to defer our visit to the Governor of 
Konia till the evening... He is a Pasha of three tails, but inferior in 
rank to the Governor of Kutaya, who has the title of Anadol-Begler- 
beg, or Anadol-Valesi, and who has the chief command of all the 
Anatolian troops when they join the Imperial camp. Our visit, as 
usual among the Turks, was first to the Kiaya, or Deputy, and after- 
wards to the Pasha. The entrance into the court of the Serai was 
striking ; portable fires of pinewood placed in a grating fixed upon a 
pole, and stuck into the ground, were burning in every part of the 
court-yard; a long line of horses stood ready saddled; attendants in 
their gala-clothes were seen moving about in all directions, and trains 
of servants, with covered dishes in their hands, showed that the night 
of a Turkish fast is a feast. The building has little in unison with 
these appearances of gaiety and magnificence, being a low shabby 
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wooden edifice, with ruinous galleries and half-broken window frames ; 
but it stands upon the site of the palace of the antient sultans of 
Iconium, and contains some few remains of massy and elegant Arabic 
architecture, of an early date. The inside of the building seemed not 
much better than the exterior, with the exception of the Pasha’s 
audience-chamber, which was splendidly furnished with carpets and 
sofas, and filled with a great number of attendants in costly dresses. 
Both the Pasha and the deputy, in the previous visit, received us with 
haughtiness and formality, though with civility. The Pasha promised 
to send forward to Karaman for horses to be ready to carry us to the 
coast, and to give us a travelling order for Konaks upon the road. 
After passing through the usual ceremony of coffee, sweetmeats, 
sherbet, and perfumes, which in a Turkish visit of ceremony are well 
known to follow in the order here mentioned, we return to our lodg- 
ing. Nothing can exceed the greediness of the Pasha’s attendants 
for Bakshish. Some accompany us home with Mashallahs (the torches 
above mentioned), and others with silver wands. Soon after our re- 
turn to our lodgings we are visited by a set of the Pasha’s musicians, 
who seem very well to understand that after our fatigues we shall be 
very glad to purchase their absence at a handsome price ; but no sooner 
are they gone than another set make their appearance ; the Kahwegi, 
the Tutungi, and a long train of Tchokadars; and these being suc- 
ceeded by people of the town, who come simply to gratify their curi- 
osity, it is not till a late hour that we are at liberty to retire to rest. 
The circumference of the walls of Konia is between two and three 
miles, beyond which are suburbs not much less populous than the 
town itself. The walls strong and lofty, and flanked with square 
towers, which at the gates are built close together, are of the time of 
the Seljukian kings, who seem to have taken considerable pains to 
exhibit the Greek inscriptions, and the remains of architecture and 
sculpture belonging to the antient Iconium, which they made use of 
in building their walls. We perceived a great number of Greek 
altars, inscribed stones, columns, and other fragments inserted into the 
fabric, which is still in tolerable preservation throughout the whole 
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extent. None of the Greek remains that I saw seemed to be of a 
very remote period, even of the Roman Empire. We observed in 
several places Greek crosses, and figures of lions, of a rude sculpture ; 
and on all of the conspicuous parts of the walls and towers, Arabic 
inscriptions, apparently of very early date. The town, suburbs, and 
gardens around are plentifully supplied with water from streams, 
flowing from some hills to the westward, which to the north-eastward 
join a lake varying in size according to the season of the year. We 
are informed. that after great rains, and the breaking up of the snows 
upon the surrounding mountains, the lake is swollen with immense in- 
undations, which spread over the great plains to the eastward for near 
fitty miles. At present there is not the least appearance of any such 
inundation, the usual autumnal rains having failed, and the whole 
country labouring under a severe drought. The gardens of Konia 
abound with the same variety of fruit trees, which we remarked in 
those of Isaklu and Ak-shehr; and the country around supplies grain 
and flax in great abundance. In the town they manufacture carpets, 
and they tan and dye blue and yellow leather. Cotton, wool, hides, 
and a few of the other raw materials which enrich the superior in- 
dustry and skill of the manufactures of Europe, are sent to Smyrna 
by the caravans. The low situation of the town and the vicinity of 
the lake seem not to promise much for the salubrity of Kénia; but we 
heard no complaint on this head; and as it has in all ages been well 
inhabited, these apparent disadvantages are probably corrected by the 
dryness of the soil, and the free action of the winds over the sur- 
rounding levels. ‘The most remarkable building in Konia is the tomb 
of a saint, highly revered all over Turkey, called Hazret Mevlana, the 
founder of the Mevlevi Dervishes. His sepulchre, which is the 

object of a Mussulman pilgrimage, is surmounted by a dome, standing 

upon a cylindrical tower of a bright green colofir. The city, like all 

those renowned for superior sanctity, abounds with Dervishes, who 

meet the passenger at every turning of the streets, and demand paras 

with the greatest clamour and insolence. Some of them pretend to be 

ideots, and are hence considered as entitled to peculiar respect, or 
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at least indulgence. The bazars and houses have little to recommend 
them to notice. 

Before we pursue our route from Konia it may be right to offer a 
few remarks upon the situation of the ancient places on the road from 
Eski-shehr to Kénia. Of two of these there can be little doubt. The 
modern name of Ladik is decisive of its being upon the site of 
Laodiceia Combusta, and the sound of MoavGwrev as pronounced by 
the modern Greeks so nearly resembles that of Bulwudin, especially 
as the accents in both are the same, that there can be little doubt of 
the latter name being the Turkish corruption of the former. The 
position of Bulwudan, moreover, agrees perfectly with that ascribed to 
Polybotum in the narrative of Anna Comnena*, where the name 
occurs. Polybotum, however, is mentioned only in the history of 
the Lower Empire, and although from the 6th to the 12th century it 
appears to have been with Philomelium and Iconium the chief place 
of these vast plains +, its name is not found in the earlier periods of 
history, when Synnada, Philomelium, and Iconium seem to have been 
the principal places. | The position of Polybotum affords us no 
assistance, therefore, in tracing the other ancient places on the main 
route between Dorylaum and Laodiceia. 

Of these places the most important to determine is Synnada, which 
indeed is in some measure the key to the ancient geography of the 
central parts of Asia Minor. It appears from the Theodosian tables 
that Synnada was on the great road from Dorylaum to Iconium by 
Laodiceia Combusta, and from Livy that Synnada was in the way 
from the neighbourhood of Apameia Cibotus towards the frontiers of 
Galatia. The crossing of these two lines will fall not far from the 
modern Bulwudin, as sufficiently appears from the route of Pococke 
in his way from the upper valley of the Meeander to Amorium and 
Ancyra. It may safely be concluded, therefore, that the extensive 
quarries which we saw on the road from Khosru-khan to Bulwudin 
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indicate the vicinity of Synnada and Docimia, for these two places were ' 
only sixty stades apart, and were equally famous for their marble. 

Santabaris, a place of the Lower Empire, from whence Alexius | 
Comnenus * is mentioned to have sent detachments of his army | 
against the Turks, in one direction towards Polybotum, and in the ee | 
other towards Poemanene and Amorium, seems to have been at Seid- | | ae 
el-Ghazi. Ni 

Though the proportionate distances do not exactly agree with the \_e 
numbers in the Theodosian tables, it may be inferred from the re- | } 
mains of antiquity at Ak-shehr and Ilgin, that these were the Julle | 
and Philomelium mentioned in the itinerary. Strabo describes Philo- | 
melium as being in a plain on the north side of the hills of Phrygia | 
Paroreia ; his description + of which region agrees exactly with Sultan- 
dagh ; and it appears from the narrative of Anna Comnenat that NI 
the territory of Philomelium was at no great distance from that of | 
Iconium ; for as soon as the Emperor Alexius had taken Philomelium yon 
from the Turks, his troops spread, themselves over the latter territory. i 
The lake of the Forty Martyrs mentioned in this narrative corre- 
sponds also with that of Ilgin, so that it will probably be found that 
IlgGn stands upon the site of Philomelium. 

Jullz in the Theodosian tables seems to be a false writing for 
Julia, a name which became so common in every part of the Roman / 
world under the Caesars; and it may also be the same place as the ) 
Juliopolis placed by Ptolemy § in the part of the country where stood 
Synnada, Philomelium, &c. But if Ak-shehr was Julia, there can be i 
little doubt that so fine a situation .was likewise occupied by some | 


a ee et 


* Anna Com. 1. xy. c. 4. 

+ “H peév Tapwpia dpewyy rive ENE Pax amd THs avaroAys extesvonéern mpos d0oWw sabry 83 
ixatépwbey Umomentwxé Ts mediov peya xob meas mAnoloy avryst mpds Apxrov pdy Pirouyasov, ex 
Garépev B wepous “Avridn(erce, H mpos ILicidle xaroupévy, 4 mev av medio xeimevn, % & exd Adgou, 
ixoura amroixlav ‘Pwwalwy. It is evident from this passage how greatly the discovery of i 
Antioch of Pisidia would assist the comparative geography of all the adjacent country, 
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earlier city *, which on its being repaired or re-established may have 
assumed the new name of Julia or Juliopolis. 

Of the cities mentioned by Xenophon }, on the route of Cyrus, 
through Phrygia into Lycaonia, Tyrizum and Iconium are the only 
two which occur in later authors. Tyrizeum is named both by Strabo 
and Hierocles, and appears from the former { to have been between 
Philomelium and Iconium, consequently at no great distance from 
Laodiceia. 

The hills which bound the plain of Iconium on the north, seem to 
be those naked downs of Lycaonia mentioned by Strabo. § The 
highest part of them is now called the mountain of Sheik Fudul Baba. 
I did not hear of the wild asses which Strabo mentions, but the want 
of water is noticed by Hadgi Khalfa, who, in confirmation of Strabo’s 
observation on the fineness of the sheep pastures, adds that there is 


* Major Rennell thinks it was Caystrus. 


+ The following was the route of Cyrus, according to Xenophon : — 
Stathmi. Parasangs. 


From Celzenze, afterwards Apameia Cibotus, to Peltz, - 2 or 10 
Ceramorum Agora, at the end of Mysia, - < r oetele 
Caystri Campus (a city), - - - - - 3 — 30 
Thymbrium, where was the fountain of Midas, - - 2— 10 
Tyrizeum, - - - - - 2 — 10 
Iconium, - - - - - - = 3 — 20 
Through Lycaonia - = a - Fe yp 
Through Cappadocia to Dana (Tyana), - - - 4 — 25 

Total parasangs, - - 2 = - 92 


In Major Rennell’s work on the retreat of the Ten thousand, the reader will see the ex- 
treme difficulty of fixing the places on this route. Indeed there seems no mode of recon- 
ciling it with other geographical authorities than by supposing great errors in the numbers ; 
for it is difficult to believe that the plain of the Caystrus is not the same as that placed by 
Strabo (p. 629.) to the east of Mount Tmolus, or that Thymbrium, where was the fountain 
of Midas, was not upon the river Thymbrius, that being exactly the situation of the do- 
minions of Midas, and not the plains between Ak-shehr and Ilgun, where we must place 
Thymbrium, if we follow the evidence of Xenophon’s numbers. 

+ (A Caruris) éx} 1rd apis rH Avxaovia mépas tov Tlapwpelou to Tupscsoy did DidrouyAlov, 
MIxpw TAchous TaY mevTaxocIwy, Pp. 663. 

§ Ta réiv Auxadvooy dooméedic buypa nal Pad nad dvayodbora Warwy Te omdvis MOAAH. = - 
- ~ = = = = = = Gums 88 xalmeg dyvdo0¢ ood, F xwen modbara exreeger bavmartirc. 
— Strabo, p. 568. 
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a breed of wild sheep on these mountains, which are considered sacred 
to the saint from whom the mountain takes its name. 

Feb. 1.— Our journey of this day is from Konia to Tchumra, 
reckoned a six hours’ stage. We have remarked that since leaving 
Ak-sher the post-horses are of an inferior kind. They are larger and 
not well formed, often broken knee’d, and frequently falling, which 
seldom happened in the first part of our journey. Those supplied 
from Konia for this day’s journey are very indifferent, and we did not 
get them till ten o’clock, nor till after we had paid some high fees to 
the post-master and Tatar-aga. The plain of Konia is considered the 
largest in Asia Minor; our road pursues a perfect level for upwards 
of twenty miles, and is in excellent order for travelling. In such 
roads the journey, even with loaded horses, may be performed in two- 
thirds of the computed time. A rough kind of two-wheeled carriage, 
drawn by oxen or buffaloes, is used in this plain. It runs upon 
trucks, ingeniously formed of six pieces of solid wood, three in the 
center, and three on the outside, the outer joints falling opposite to 
the center of the inner pieces, and the whole kept together by an iron 
felloe, and by fastenings connecting the outer pieces with the inner. 

Tchumra is a small village with a scanty cultivation around it. We 
are lodged in a Turk’s cottage, consisting of two apartments on the 
same floor, and separated only by a rail, and two or three steps. The 
largest of the two is for his horse; the other is occupied by the passage 
into the stable, and a small raised apartment, in which is just sufficient 
breadth for the fire-place, and a sofa on either side of it. This is the 
whole of his habitation, and here we are just able to find room enough 
to lie down at night. 

Feb. 2. — From Tchumra to Kassaba, nine hours, over the same 
uninterrupted level of the finest soil, but quite uncultivated, except in 
the immediate neighbourhood of a few widely dispersed villages. It 
is painful to behold such desolation in the midst of a region so highly 
favoured by nature. Another characteristic of these Asiatic plains is 
the exactness of the level, and the peculiarity of their extending, 
without any previous slope, to the foot of the mountains which rise 
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from them, like lofty islands out of the surface of the ocean. The 
Karamanian ridge seems to recede as we approach it, and the snowy 
summits of Argzeus are still seen to the north-eastward. We passed 
only one small village in this day’s route. It was called Alibey Kiui, 
and was situated at one hour’s distance short of Kassaba. We ob- 
served, however, some ruins of villages, and im several places frag- 
ments of antient architecture, particularly about half way, at a bridge 
constructed almost entirely of such remains, which traverses a small 
stream running from the mountain on the south to the lake of Konia. 
At three or four miles short of Kassaba, we are abreast of the middle 
of the very lofty insulated mountain already mentioned, called Kara- 
dagh. It is said to be chiefly inhabited by Greek Christians, and to 
contain 1001 churches ; but we afterwards learned that these 1001 
churches (Bin-bir Klissa) was the name given to the extensive ruins 
of an antient city at the foot of the mountain. Since we left Konia 
we have experienced more civility from the inhabitants than before ; 
a change to be ascribed to our being now upon a less frequented 
route. On approaching Kassaba, the people met us in great numbers. 
One person threw a pair of pigeons, with the legs tied together, 
under the feet of the General’s horse ; others wrestle and dance. On 
arriving at our lodging they bring us presents of water-melons, dried 
grapes, and other fruits. Kassaba differs from every town we have 
passed through, in being built of stone instead of sun-baked bricks. 
It is surrounded with a wall flanked with redans, or angular pro- 
jections, and having some handsome gates of Saracenic architecture. 
It has a well supplied bazar, and seems formerly to have been a 
Turkish town of more importance than it is at present. The dry 
clear weather which has been so propitious to our travelling, has been 
very unfavourable to agriculture. At Kassaba we are informed that 
there has been neither snow nor rain for two months, and that the 
drought is very distressing. Khatun-serai is four hours to the west- 
ward of Kassaba, in a pleasant situation in the mountains. 

Feb. 3. — From Kassaba to Karaman, four hours: the weather cool 
and overcast ; the road still passing over a plain, which towards the 
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mountains begins to be a little intersected with low ridges and ie 
ravines. At one hour from Kassaba we pass on the outside of | i 
Mllisera, a small town with low walls and towers, built of mud-bricks, Hi | 
and situated upon a rising ground half a mile from the foot of the | | 
mountains to the southward. Between these mountains and Kara- a : 
dagh there is a kind of strait, which forms the communication be- | | ee 
tween the plain of Karaman and the great levels lying eastward of Nay 
Konia. . Having passed this opening we enter the plain of Karaman. 

Our course from Konia has been more southerly than it was before ' 

we reached that town, or upon an average S. by E. § E. by compass. 

We are told that the mountains above Ilisera produce madder in 

great abundance, partly used in the dyeing manufactories of Konia, it 

and partly sent to Smyrna. The plain of Karaman and the foot of 

the surrounding mountains are in general well cultivated ; and as they | 

present a more bounded prospect, and are intersected with frequent | | | 
streams, and varied with swelling grounds, they are much more H | 
pleasing and picturesque than the immense unbroken levels we have 
for so many days been travelling over. 

Advancing towards Karaman I perceive a passage into the plains ES 
to the N. W. round the northern end of Kara-dagh, similar to that of = | 
[llisera, so that this mountain is completely insulated. We still see | ee 
to the north-east the great snowy summits of Argeeus. It seems to i 
be the highest point of Asia Minor, and is probably about 6500 feet 
above the level of the sea. As we approached the town of Karaman 
two horsemen met us, and conducted us to our Konak, at the house 
of the Vekil of the Bishop of Iconium, who is at the head of the 
Christian community of the place. Karaman is situated at a distance 
of two miles from the foot of the mountains. Its ancient Greek 
name, Laranda, is still in common use among the Christians, and is 
even retained in the firmahns of the Porte. The houses, in number 
about 1000, are separated from one another by gardens, and occupy 
a large space of ground. There are now only three or four mosques, 
but the ruins of several others ; and the remains of a castle show that 
the place was formerly of much greater importance. It was the 
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capital of the Turkish kingdom, which lasted from the time of the 
partition of the dominions * of the Seljukian monarchs of Iconium 
until 1486, when Caramania was reduced by the Ottoman Emperor 
Bajazet the Second. Karaman derives its name from the first and 
greatest of its princes, who made himself master of Iconium, Cilicia, 
Pamphylia, and the interior of Asia Minor from Philadelphia (Alah- 
shehr) as far southward as Antioch in Syria; the other chief officers 
of Aladin seized upon different parts of Asia Minor; and it was at 
this time that the great Turkish divisions of Sarakhan, Karasi, and 
Aidin received their names from those persons. The Ottomans upon 
obtaining possession of Karaman divided it into Itsh-il, the part 
towards the sea, and Kharidj, the interior country. These were sub- 
divided into seven Sandjaya: Iconium became the seat of the Pashalik ; 
and the decline of Karaman may be dated from that period. The 
appearance of Karaman indicates poverty. The only manufactures 
are some coarse cotton and woollen stuffs; but they send the produce 
of the surrounding mountains, consisting chiefly of hides, wool, and 
acorns, used in dyeing, to the neighbouring coasts and to Smyrna. 

The houses are built of sun-baked bricks, with flat roofs. The 
chimneys being very wide, and much exposed to violent winds from 
the surrounding mountains, have a trap-door on the top, which may 
be raised or lowered at pleasure, by means of a cord, communicating 
through the roof into the house. The women of Karaman when 
passing through the streets conceal their faces with unusual care. In 
the other parts of Asia Minor a veil covering the upper and lower 
parts of the face has been the utmost we have remarked, but here ] 
see several women with only a single eye exposed to the view of 
passengers. ‘The rest of the person is in the usual shapeless form of 
Turkish drapery. 

We could not find any Greek remains at Karaman, with the sole 
exception of a stone in a wall near the entrance of the castle with the 
words IwANNHC AOMECTIKOC upon it. 
wet | tests coh ty ony FS EES SORE > SERRE 0 er 


* On the death of Aladin the Second, about the year 1300. 
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The chief antient towns lying between Iconium and Laranda, were 
Derbe and Lystra, rendered celebrated by the sacred writer of the 
Acts of the Apostles. Liystra being ascribed by different authors 
both to Lycaonia* and to Isauria +, must have been on the frontiers 
of the two provinces, probably at the foot of the mountain which 
borders the plain of Laranda on the south-west; for at these moun- 
tains we may suppose the rugged region to have commenced. The 
resemblance of the modern name IIlisera to Lystra might lead one to 
suppose that Lystra was there situated, more especially as in one of the 
copies of Ptolemy instead of Avcrpa we find Aicvpa: but in Hierocles 
both Lystra and Ilistra are named, so that it seems more probable 
that Illisera is the latter place, which has preserved its ancient name 
slightly changed. 

Derbe having been at no great distance from Laranda towards the 
frontiers of Cappadocia t, seems to have been about Mount Kara- 
dagh. The ruins now called the Thousand and One Churches will, 
perhaps, be found to be those of Derbe; they have never yet been 
visited, or at least described, by any modern traveller. N othing can 
more strongly show the little progress that has hitherto been made in 
- a knowledge of the geography of Asia Minor, than that of the several 
cities rendered interesting to us by the journey of St. Paul, the site 
of one only (Iconium) is yet certainly known; Perga, Antioch of 
Pisidia, Lystra, and Derbe remain to be ascertained. 

Feb. 4. — Such is the poverty of Karaman that we cannot procure 
the number of horses necessary for our party, and are obliged to per- 
form the remainder of the journey to the coast, reckoned at thirty-six 
hours, with camels for carrying our baggage, although the intervening 
track, being almost entirely mountainous, is the kind of country the 
least adapted to that animal. It requires all this day to procure a 
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sufficiency of camels and horses; and we are under the necessity of 
deferring our departure. 

Feb. 5.— The arrival of Captain Lacy from Constantinople pro- 
duces a further delay this morning, an addition to our cattle being 
necessary. It was eleven o'clock before we set out from Karaman 
though we rose at two, and were ready to start at four. At the dis- 
tance of two or three miles from the town we began to ascend, and 
entered the mountainous region which: extends all the way to the 
coast, and anciently formed part of the division of Cilicia called 
Cilicia Trachea, or Tracheotis. Our caravan now consists, besides 
saddle-horses, of thirteen camels, one of which is laden with pro- 
visions for the rest. On account of the difficulty of the road, their 
burthen is light ; they carry no more than the usual load of a horse, 
yet with this light weight they do not move quicker than two miles 
and a half an hour. They step’a yard at a time, and make about 
seventy-five steps ina minute. The post-horses laden with baggage 
in the former part of the route moved at the rate of three miles and 
a half an hour in the plains. Entering the hills we see rocks ex- 
cavated into a great number of chambers, anciently sepulchral, but 
now inhabited by peasants and shepherds. As we leave the plains 
the climate changes. At: four hours: from Karaman, in the lower 
region of the mountains, we pass a village where the snow beginning 
to fall heavily, and there being no habitation beyond for the next 
fifteen hours, our guides and attendants are much inclined to remain 
for the night; but our delay at Karaman makes us impatient to pro- 
ceed, and we advance four hours further to a Khan in the wildest 
part of the mountain. During the ascent the road presented some 
magnificent views of mountain-scenery. We leave on the left a very 
lofty peaked summit, one of the highest of the range of Taurus, pro- 
bably between 6 and 7000 feet above the level of the sea. In the 
lower regions of the mountain we passed through woods consisting 
chiefly of oak, ilex, arbutus, lentisk, and junipers of various species. 
As we ascend, we enter the region of pines; and through the latter 
part of the route do not see a living creature, though we are told that 
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the woods abound with deer, wild boars, bears, and wolves. The Khan 
where we take up our lodging for the night is deserted, and partly in 
ruins. As we resolve not to unload the camels, they are seated on 
the outside of the Khan in a ring round the door. We break some 
branches from the fir-trees, covered with snow, which erow near the 
Khan, select a part of the building where the roof is still entire, and 
make a fire on one of the hearths, which are ranged in a line along 
the inside of the wall. Here we cook some meat which we had 
brought with us; and then sleep round the fire till midnight: soon 
after which we send off our camels in advance, and at six o’clock 
(Feb. 6.) pursue our journey to Mout, distant eleven hours. The 
weather is again fine. The road lies over the highest ridges of the 
mountains, where, amidst the forests of pines, are several beautiful 
valleys and small plains, forming with the surrounding rocks and 
woods the most beautiful scenery. In several places we trace the 
footsteps of the wild animals, and observe spots where wild boars 
have been rooting up the earth. The soil is fertile in the intervals 
of the woods, and the climate cannot be very severe during the 
greater part of the year, there being no permanent snow, now in the 
middle of winter, upon any but the highest summit. There appears, 
however, no trace of cultivation, though there is ample proof that 
these mountains were antiently well inhabited, as we meet with 
scarcely a rock remarkable for its form or position that is not pierced 
with ancient catacombs. Many of these rocks present at a small dis- 
tance the exact appearance of towers and castles. At a Khan half 
way between our last night’s Konak and Mout, we begin to descend 
into the valley where that town is situated. This Khan seems to 
stand upon the site of an antient temple or other public building, 
there being many fragments of antient architecture in its walls, and 
lying around it, and among the latter a handsome Corinthian capital. 
Not far beyond the Khan we stopped to examine a tall rock which, 
partly by its natural form, and partly by the effect of art, represented 
a high tower. At the foot of it was a niche with a semicircular top, 
the lower part forming a coffin, cut out of the solid rock: the lid of 
HH 2 
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this sarcophagus, which is a separate stone, lies at the foot of the 
rocks; upon it is the figure of a lion seated in the middle with a boy 
at either end; the boy facing the lion has his foot upon the paw of 
the animal. The sculpture is much defaced, and the heads have been 
purposely destroyed. We found also many entire sarcophagi, with 
their covers; but they had all been opened; in some instances by 
throwing off the covers, in others by forcing a hole through the sides. 
The usual ornament is the caput bovis with festoons, but some have 
on one side a defaced inscription on a tablet: on either side of this 
are ornaments varying on different sarcophagi. We observed on some 
a garland on one side of the tablet, and a crescent on the other: some 
had emblems which seem to refer to the profession of the deceased. 
These, and all the other monuments of antiquity we have met with, 
excepting those of Doganlu, are evidently of the time of the Romans. 
Not far from the spot where we see these remains is the village of 
Mahile: it is not in view from our road, and may, perhaps, have been 
the site of the antient town to which the sepulchres belonged. From 
hence we begin to descend through woods of oaks, beech, and other 
timber-trees, growing amidst an underwood of arbutus, andrachne, 
ilex, lentisk, and many other of the shrubs cultivated with so much 
care in our gardens. As we approach the valley, we meet with the 
wild olive in considerable quantities, and at length, after a very 
rugged descent, we enter the valley of Mout. The town and its de- 
pendant territory are governed by a pasha of two tails, who in this 
retired and distant situation seems to care little for the orders of the 
Porte, for he laughs at our firmahn, and declares, what the desolate 
appearance of the place tends to confirm, that he has not a horse or 
camel to furnish us with; but he offers us forage for our cattle, and 
lodging for ourselves. The latter is a ruinous hut in the castle, where 
we can procure nothing but some coarse barley-bread to add to the 
meat which we brought with us. The walls of the castle are sur-— 
mounted with battlements, flanked by square towers open to the 
interior. In the middle is a round tower, cased, as it were, in an- 
other circular wall, rising to half the height of the tower, and leaving 
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a narrow interval between them.* On one side of the castle is a 
precipice, the foot of which is washed by a river. Mout stands on 
the site of an ancient city of considerable extent and magnificence. 
No place we have yet passed preserves so many remains of its former 
importance, and none exhibits so melancholy a contrast of wretched- 
ness in its actual condition. Among the ruined mosques and baths, 
which attest its former prosperity as a Turkish town under the 
Karamanian kings, a few hovels made of reeds and mud are suffi- 
cient to shelter its present scanty population. Some of the people 
we saw living under sheds, and in the caverns of the rocks. Among 
these Turkish ruins and abodes of misery may be traced the plan 
of the antient Greek city. Its chief streets and temples, and other 
public buildings, may be clearly distinguished, and long colonnades 
and porticoes with the lower parts of the columns in their original 
places. Pillars of verd-antique, breccia, and other marble, lie half. 
buried in different parts, or support the remains of ruined mosques 
and houses. Most of the inhabitants whom we saw appeared half- 
naked, and half-starved; and this in a valley which promises the 
greatest abundance and fertility, and which is certainly capable of 
supporting a large population. Its scenery is of the greatest beauty: 
the variegated pastures, groves, and streams are admirably contrasted 
with the majestic forms and dark forests of ‘the high mountains on 
either side: every thing is seen that can be desired to complete the 
picturesque, unless it be an expanse of water. 
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* There is a similar keep at Launceston in Cornwall. 
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Departure from Mout. — Branch of the Calycadnus. — Sheik Amur. — Striking Appearance 
of the Scenery of the Country.— Approach to the Coast of Caramania. — Gulnar, or 
Celenderi. — Situation of Olbasa, Philadelphia, and Dio Casureta.— Embark for 
Cyprus. —- Lefkosia. — Larnaka.— Departure from Cyprus for Satalia. — Anchor at 
Kharadra on the Caramanian Coast. — Alaia. — Route of General Koehler on his return 
to Constantinople through Asia Minor. — Menovgat. — Dashashehr. — General appear- 
ance of this Part of the antient Pamphylia. — Satalia (Catarractes). — Karabunar Kiui, 
— Remarkable Pass in the Mountains. — Tchaltigchi. — Manners of the People. — 
Climate. — Burdur.— Dombai. — Sandakli. — The River Thymbrius. — Kutaya. — 
Inoghi. — Artificial Excavations in the Rocks. — Shughut. 


Ly leaving this place in the morning, (Feb. 7.) we particularly admire 
the fine effect of the castle with its round and square towers, the pre- 
cipices with the river below them, the surrounding trees, the antient 
colonnades, and, among the most remarkable of the modern buildings, 
an old Turkish mosque with the tomb of Karaman Oglu, its’ founder. 
On quitting the town, we pass along the antient road, which led 
through the cemetery. Sarcophagi stand in long rows on either 
side, some entire and in-their original position; others thrown down 
and broken; the covers of all removed, and in most instances lying 
beside them. The greater part were adorned with the usual bull’s 
head and festoons, and had a Greek inscription in a tablet on one 
side. ‘The letters were sufficiently preserved to indicate the date to 
be that of the Roman Empire, but we searched in vain for the name 
of the city. 
The journey of this day is from Mout to Sheikh Amur, reckoned 
2 hours for walking horses, and 18 for camels, the proportion of 
their movements being nearly as two to three. We had wished to 
have sent off our camels in the middle of the night, and to have 
followed in the morning, that we might all have arrived at our 
journey’s end at the same time, but the pasha’s language and the 
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wildness of the country make us think it more advisable to keep 
together. Another apprehension of more real magnitude is sug- 
gested by our Tatar, that the drivers, having been forced to go beyond 
their post, would take some opportunity, unless we should send a 
sufficient force along with them, of cutting off the baggage, leaving it 
on the road, and, perhaps, plundering it, and riding away with the 
horses. We had risen at three in the morning, but could not with 
every exertion set out from Mout before seven; from which time we 
continued travelling, without halting, except occasionally for a few 
minutes, till eleven at night, having during the last two hours pre- 
ceded the camels which arrived at a little past twelve. For the first 


two or three hours the road led us along the delightful valley of 


Mout. A little beyond a small village, around which are some rice 
grounds, we forded, by the help of guides belonging to the place, a 
deep and rapid river, called the Kiak-su (Sky-blue river). The river 
of Mout is a branch of this stream, and joins it further down the 
valley. After passing over a level for a short distance, we crossed an- 
other stream rather wider than the former, the water of which runs 
perfectly clear over a bottom of pebbles. This branch, the principal 
of those which form the Calycadnus, is called the Ermenek-su, from 
a town of that name near its sources in the western part of the 
valley, where we are informed considerable remains of antiquity, 
similar to those of Mout, are to be seen. More are said to exist also 
lower down the valley, between Mout and Selefke. The Calycadnus 
passes the ruins of Seleucia at Selefke, and joins the sea not far below 
that place. Soon after crossing the Ermenek we began to ascend, and 
travelled for the rest of the day along a horse-track amidst the forests 
and mountains. The oaks are not numerous, and are chiefly confined 
to the lower regions, where they are intermixed with arbutus, ilex, 
cornel, juniper, lentisk, &c. In the upper parts scarcely any trees 
were seen but pines of different species: most of these were of a 
moderate size, but some which we saw in the highest parts of the 
mountain were straight, large, tall, and fit for the masts of ships of war. 
Great numbers had been destroyed for the sake of the turpentine, by 
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making an incision near the foot of the tree and lighting a fire under it, 
which has the effect of making the resin run more freely. The summits 
in the center of the ridge which we crossed yesterday are higher than 
any part of this range, but these mountains are more extensive, and 
of a still wilder and more rugged description. We are told that in 
addition to the wild animals found in that ridge, the forests of these 
mountains contain tigers, or at least an animal to which the Turkish 
name of Kaplan is given. ‘The road sometimes passed along the 
edge of precipices of immense height ; at other times it was a rugged 
path, climbing amidst broken rocks, where there seemed hardly a 
footing for a mule; and at others a descent upon banks and slopes 
so slippery that it was difficult even on foot to avoid falling. The 
camels, whose footing is so very ill formed for such roads, passed 
them nevertheless without any material accident ; they had no doubt 
been often accustomed to carry the merchandize of the people of 
Karaman across the mountains which separate that town from the 
coast in every direction; and it may be mentioned as a remarkable 
instance of the force of habit. We met with a very civil reception 
from the Aga of Sheikh Amur, who presented us with part of a large 
wild boar which his men had killed in the woods. 

This morning, Feb. 8. we are much gratified by the delightful situ- 
ation of the village perched upon a rocky hill, in a small hollow, sur- 
rounded by an amphitheatre of woody mountains. We proceed from 
Sheikh-Amur to Gulnar, on the sea side, a distance of six hours for 
horses. At a short distance from Sheikh-Amur we remark séveral 
comfortable cottages, surrounded with patches of cultivation, and in- 
closures of pallisades. These detached habitations, so uncommon in 
Turkey, indicate a degree of security which gives us a favourable 
opinion of the Caramanian mountaineers, whom indeed we have found 
very hospitable and inoffensive. The road is through the most beautiful 
mountain-scenery. A woody valley between high rocks, with a rivulet 
of clear water trickling through it, conducted us into a district more 
open and level, but at the same time more singularly wild than any we 
had yet seen; for over the whole of it high perpendicular rocks, of 
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the most grotesque and varied forms, stood up among the-trees, re- 
sembling nothing to which we could compare them but some of the 
representations of scenery on the Chinese earthen ware. From hence 
we passed along the dry bed of a torrent, which served as a road, 
between high calcareous precipices, rising close to us on either side. 
As we advanced, these rocks were fringed with ivy, saxifrage, &c., 
and mixed with small groves of evergreens: at the bottom, a clear 
stream ran along a natural groove in the rock. The prospect soon 
opened upon an extensive forest of oaks upon the slope of the moun- 
tain, and at length conducted us toa pass between two summits, from 
whence we beheld the sea with almost as much delight as the soldiers 
of Xenophon, on the top of Mount Theches. ‘The island of Cyprus 
appeared in the horizon. We descended into the valley which borders 
the coast, by a long and extremely steep and rugged mountain-path, 
often intersected by rivulets running in ravines, shaded by plane-trees. 
The valley presented a prospect very different from those we had 
passed. Its meadows and cultivated fields were in all the luxuriant 
vegetation and brilliant colours of an advanced spring. Among them 
are dispersed some cottages, with flat roofs and open galleries, like 
those of the interior country. We followed down the mountain the 
remains of an antient aqueduct, and as we approached the coast, 
traced it again leading towards the ruins of the antient town which 
occupied the cape forming the bay of Celenderis. The road through 
the valley led along the beds of torrents adorned with oleander and 
agnus castus, and through groves of myrtle, bay, and other shrubs, 
produced only in the softer climate of the coast. The ruins, the 
beautiful curve of the bay, and the distant sea-view on the one side, 
and on the other the rich valley, contrasted with the steep mountains 
and dark woods behind, form a most beautiful picture, especially when 
seen, as by us, with the advantage of the brightest weather. 

Gulnar of the Turks, and Kelenderi of the Greeks, is the name 
applied to the harbour and surrounding district, where the dispersed 
cottages, already mentioned, and the tombs and subterraneous vaults 
of the antient Celenderis, are the only habitations; several of the 
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latter were occupied by poor Turkish families. Our lodging was 
a brick-vault, with a stone-pavement, which seemed once to have 
been a cistern; a low arch divided it into two equal parts. The 
roof of the outer had fallen in, but the inner furnished a dry and 
comfortable apartment. The remains of Celenderis are of various 
dates, but no part of them, unless it be some sepulchres excavated in 
the rock, appear to be older than the early periods of the empire of 
Rome; and there are some even of a late date belonging to that of 
Constantinople. The town occupied all the space adjacent to the 
inner part of the bay, together with the whole of the projecting cape. 
The best preserved remains of antiquity are a square tower upon the 
extremity of the cape, and a monument of white marble among the 
tombs; the latter is formed of four open arches, supported upon 
pilasters of the Corinthian order, of not very finished workmanship ; 
and the whole is surmounted with a pyramid, the apex of which has 
fallen. I observed some handsome tesselated pavements among the 
ruins, and a great number of sarcophagi, and fragments of columns 
and wrought stones. 

Although it now preserves remains only of a Roman town, Ce- 
lenderis, in more antient times, seems to have been the principal 
place in this part of the country. It gave name to a region called 
Celenderitis, and coined those silver tetradrachms which supply some 
of the earliest and finest specimens of the numismatic art. The an- 
tiquity of the city is proved by the tradition of its having been 
founded by Sandocus, son of’ Phaethon *, and it seems to have re- 
ceived a colony of the same Samians who founded Nagidus.+ It is 
situated about the center of the coast of Cilicia Tracheia. 

As this province extended to the boundaries of Tarsus; on the 
east, of Coracesium on the west, and of Laranda on the north ¢, it 
seems to have corresponded exactly to the Turkish province of Itshil. 
The most fertile and the only level part of Tracheiotis is the valley 


* Apollodorus, 1.3. c, 14. + Pomp. Mela. 1.1. c. 13. t Strabo, p. 668. 
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of the Calycadnus, which district was sometimes called Citis.* The 
river rising to the north-west, passes by the modern towns of Erme- 
nék, Sinanti, Mout, and Selefke, and joins the sea not far below the 
last.. Olbasa being the only city mentioned in the inland part of 
Citis by Ptolemy +, and Claudiopolis by Ammianus {, it is probable 
that Olbasa changed its name to Claudiopolis, upon occasion of the 
colony established there by Claudius Czesar, and that its situation was 
at Mout. Philadelphia and Dioceesareia, which were also in this part 
of the country, may have been at Ermerek, and at the ruins already 
mentioned between Mout and Selefke. 

Feb. 9. — Nothing’ can more strongly indicate the present deso- 
lation of these fine countries, than the fact that as we descended the 
hills yesterday, towards the coast, only one vessel was visible in the 
vast extent of sea then open to our view. It proved to be the boat 
which was to carry us across to Cyprus, and in which we embarked 
this evening, having delayed until that time, in the hope of profiting 
about midnight of the land-breeze from the mountains, which seldom 
fails when the weather is fair. 

Feb. 10. — The land-breeze carried us half across the channel, and 
then left us to be tossed all day by the swell in a calm. 

Feb. 11. — We land this forenoon at Tzerina, called by the Italians 
Cerina, and by the Turks Gherné. It is the antient Ceryneia, and 
is now a small town with a Venetian fortification, and bad port on 
the north-eastern coast of Cyprus. It is reckoned by the Greek 
sailors eighty miles from Kelénderi, probably less than sixty English. 
The town is situated amidst plantations of oranges, lemons, olives, 
dates, and other fruit-trees; and all the uncultivated parts of the 
plains around are covered with bay, myrtle, and mastic. On the 
west side of the town are extensive quarries, among which some cata- 
combs are the only remains of the antient Ceryneia. The harbour, 


* Basil of Seleucia, in the Life of Thecla. 4 Le5. G8: 
¢ Claudiopolis, quam deduxit coloniam Claudius Ceesar. 
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bad and small as it is, must, upon a coast very deficient in maritime 
| i] shelter, have always ensured to the position a certain degree of im- 
il portance. The formation of the eastern part of the north side of 
| Cyprus is very singular: it consists of a high rugged ridge of steep 
rocks, running in a strait line from east to west, and descending ab- 
hil ruptly to the south, into the great plain of Lefkosia, and to the north 
i to a narrow plain bordering the coast. Upon several of the rocky 
1) summits of the ridge are castles which seem almost inaccessible. The 
slope and maritime plain at the foot of the rocks, on the north, pos- 
sess the finest svil aud climate, with a plentiful supply of water, and 
i } this is one of the most beautiful and best cultivated districts I have 
seen in Turkey. 

| Feb. 12. — Finding it impossible to procure horses in time to 
enable us to reach the gates of Lefkosia before sunset, when they are 
shut, we are under the necessity of remaining at Tzerina to-day. | 
visit a large ruined monastery, in a delightful situation, not far to the 
eastward of Tzerina, at no great distance from the sea. It contains 
the remains of a handsome Gothic chapel and hall, and bears a great 

resemblance to the ruins of an English abbey. 
Feb. 13. — From Tzerina to Lefkosia, six hours. At the back of 
Tzerina the road passes through a natural opening in the great wall I 
have already described, and descends into the extensive plain of Lef- 
kosia. This isin some places rocky and barren, and is little cultivated 
even where the soil is good. Like most of the plains of Greece, it 
is marshy in the winter and spring, and unhealthy in the summer. 
On the west and south are the mountains which occupy all that part 
of the island, and the slopes of which produce the wines exported in 
so large a quantity from Cyprus to all the neighbouring coasts. In 
the center of the plain is Lefkosia (Aeuxocia), called Nicosia by the 
Italians, the capital of the island and of the province of Itshili, of 
which Cyprus is considered a part, though the government is now 
: | | always administered, like the other Greek islands, by a deputy of the 
Capudan Pasha. The ramparts of the Venetian fortifications of Lef- 
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kosia exist in tolerable preservation; but the ditch is filled up, and 
there is no appearance of there having been a covert way. There are 
thirteen bastions: the ramparts are lofty’and solid, with orillons and 
retired flanks. ‘There is a large church converted into a mosque, and 
still bearing, like the great. mosque at Constantinople, the Greek 
name of St. Sophia: it is said to have been built by Justinian ; but 
this may be doubted, as Procopius, in his work on the edifices of that 
emperor, makes no mention of it. The flat roofs, trellised windows, 
and light balconies of the better order of houses, situated as they are 
in the midst of gardens of oranges and lemons, give, together with the 
fortifications, a respectable and picturesque appearance to Lefkosia at 
a little distance, but, upon entering it, the narrow dirty streets, and 
miserable habitations of the lower classes, make a very different im- 
pression upon the traveller; and the sickly countenances of the in- 
habitants sufficiently show the unhealthiness of the climate. At Lef. 


kosia we are very hospitably entertained by an Armenian merchant, of 


the name of Sarkés, who is an English baratli, and under that pro- 
tection has amassed a considerable property, and lives in splendour : 
he and his relations seem to occupy all the principal offices of the 
island held by Christians, such as interpreter and banker to the Mot- 
selim, or deputy of the Capudan Pasha, collector of the contributions 
of the Christians, head of the Christian community, &c. 

Feb. 14. — From Lefkosia to Larnaka, eight hours. The first 
half of the distance was a continuation of the same plain as before ; 
the remainder over rugged hills of soft limestone, among which we 
cross some long ridges of selenite. At Larnaka we found Sir Sidney 
Smith with his small squadron: he had just signed a treaty for the 
evacuation of Egypt by the French. 

Feb. 15. — We pass the day on board the Tigre, where we find 
General Junot, afterwards Duke of Abrantes, and Madame Junot and 
General Dupuy: the latter, next to Kleber, the senior general of the 
army of Egypt. They were taken by the Theseus, Captain Styles, in 
attempting to escape from Alexandria. 
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The town of Larnaka* stands at the distance of a mile from the 
shore, and has a quarter on the sea-side, called Aasmes by the Greeks, 


* We landed at the sea-port or Marina of Larnaka, called by some authors Salines 
from the salt-pans in its neighbourhood. It stands at the bottom of the bay: it is a small 
place; but contains a mosque, a church, baths, coffee-houses, and well filled shops. In 
these we observed plain and striped cottons, mixed stuffs of cotton and silk, silk purses, 
tobacco-pipes, hard-ware, books in modern Greek. Some of the streets are rendered cool 
and pleasant in summer by a canopy of vines. Larnaka is situated about a mile to the 
east of the Marina, and is a fine village; but owes all its beauty to the delightful gardens 
in the neighbourhood ; the walks of which are overhung with the jasmin, the evergreen 
rose, and particularly by the nerium oleander, or rose-bay. This grows here with great 
luxuriance, and is remarkable for the clusters of pale crimson flowers ; and forms the chief 
ornament of the gardens. In the fields adjoining the town, we observed the caper-bush in 
flower, as well as the lycopersicon, or love-apple. 

From the accounts we had received of the unhealthiness of Cyprus we were under con- 
siderable apprehensions on our arrival; and were cautious at first: but such is the effect 
of habit, that in a short time we walked about in the middle of the day. Among the 
natives not a creature was stirring abroad at that time; but in the morning and in the 
cool of the evening there is a considerable bustle among them. Except the oppression 
produced by excessive heat, I remember no unpleasant effect from the air of the island; 
in summer, however, strangers are apt to be affected by a coup de soleil, often the fore- 
runner of fever or death. The fevers of Cyprus are in general so rapid in their course, 
that there is little time for remission; but in one case I saw almost an intermission: the 
patient walked about and said he was in perfect health; but from the appearance of his 
eyes and hurried manner, it was too evident this was not the case. ‘Those men who died 
of the fever on board of the Ceres had slept all night on shore. The sick belonging to 
the Thisbe were landed at Limosol; and kept in a tent during the ship’s stay there; and 
though the surgeon’s conduct in this instance appears to have been rash, I did not hear 
that any bad consequences followed it. 

There seemed to be no waut of schools at Larnaka. In the courts of private houses, 
I have seen the elder boys teaching the younger to read; and not from manuscript, but 
printed books. Of these they have a considerable number; but most of those I ex- 
amined related to religious subjects: they have also translations from the European 
languages. 

The church of St. Lazarus at the Marina is a large heavy building; instead of a 
steeple, it has merely a circular rising, or rude dome, on its roof; the use of bells being 
prohibited to the Greeks by the Turks. The church is large and spacious inside; is 
ornamented with much carving and gilding; and has some paintings ill executed. - A 
part of the building being more elevated than the rest, and separated from it by wooden 
lattices, is appropriated to the women: but it has no kind of ornament, From the area, 
or ground-floor, which at the time of our visit was kept remarkably clean, a flight of steps 
leads to the relics and pictures, which are all placed in that part of the church opposite 


and Marina by the Italians. 
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In the intermediate space are many 


foundations of antient walls, and other remains, among the gardens 


to the female lattices. 


Our guide took care to point out the most valuable relic, the 


great toe of St. George, who at one time was held in great reverence on the opposite coast 
of Syria. The grand object, however, of our guide’s veneration was the tomb of St. La- 
zarus. It is ina vault under ground, and said by the Cypriotes to be possessed of sovereign 
virtue, being able, in their opinion, to restore even the dying to perfect health, if they be laid 


upon the tomb. In passing to this, our friend cast an approving glance upon a picture of 


a huge saint, with a dog’s head, which had the name XPISTO®EPOS written above it. 
The representation resembled extremely the common figures of Anubis. In the neighbour- 
hood of this church is the burying-ground for Protestants; and here I took notice of the 
tombs of several Englishmen, who had all died in the summer, when the heat is excessive. 

The Mahometan burying ground in this part of the island is full of grave-stones; but 


inscriptions are not common. When the body is deposited in the grave, an arch is built 


over it with lath and plaster, and then covered with earth:. we saw the grave open in 


places where this had given way. 


In our observations on the domestic habits of the Cypriotes, we found them hospitable 
and obliging: in whatever house we entered, we were received with kindness. The in- 
habitants, in general, are well clothed: the shops are well filled; and the women of the 
middle classes have rich dresses. There seemed to be no want of provisions; they have 
sheep and fowls in great number ; the gardens abound with vegetables, and the vines hang 


almost every where in the villages with luxuriant clusters. 
consisted of the finest fruits, musk and water melons, apricots, &c. 


The desserts on their tables 


The musk-melons we 


seldom tasted, on account of their supposed tendency to produce disease, but the water- 
melons afforded an agreeable beverage, peculiarly grateful in a hot climate. 

During the month of July, 1801, we were twice at Limosol: this place is sitaated in 
the southern part of Cyprus, in N. lat. 34° 39’, E. lon. 33° 30’. It stands at the extremity 
of an open bay, and is a long straggling town intermixed with gardens, inclosed, for the 


most part, by stone walls. 


It is much cooler in summer than Larnaka. I observed in the 


fields near the town the wild poppy in flower, a branchy species of hypericum, with small 
yellow blossoms, a species of orobanche with violet-coloured flowers, and the convolvulus. 
The gardens seemed to be equally productive with those of Larnaka. 

We went to Limosol for the purpose of procuring wood and water: the latter was ob- 
tained from a well by means of a Persian wheel of rude construction, turned round by an 
ass. ‘The well was in a sequestered situation, to the west of the town, overshadowed by a 
variety of trees, among which were the Palma Christi, or Castor-oil Shrub, and the Morus 


alba. 


The plain of Limosol is perhaps one of the most fertile districts in the island; and where 
the ground is not cultivated there are clusters of the olive and locust tree, and the ever- 
green Cypress. No tract of country perhaps affords a finer variety of thorns and thistles ; 
and there, as well as at Larnaka, the caper-bush grows luxuriantly. Some small fields 


near the town were covered with tobacco and cotton plants; and in this plain the sugar- 
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and inclosures. The stones are removed for building materials almost 
as quickly as they are discovered ; but the great extent of these ves- 
tiges, and the numerous antiquities which at different times have been 
found here*, seem to leave little doubt that Citium stood on this 
spot, the most antient and important city upon the coast. 

March 2. — After having remained several days at Larnaka and 
Lefkosia, we arrive to-day at Tzerina, on our return to Constantinople. 
The purity of the air on the north coast of Cyprus is very sensibly 
perceived, after leaving the interior plains and the unhealthy situation 
of Larnaka. The Turkish troops are already arriving in large bodies, 
on their way home, in the faith that the war of Egypt is concluded. 

We set sail at eight this morning, in a three-masted covered vessel, 
with latine sails, for Satalia. A halo round the moon last night, and a 
turbid atmosphere this morning, portend a change of weather. At two 
or three miles from the port, the land-wind which carried us out falls 
and leaves us becalmed, but a breeze soon springs up from the east- 
ward, and we steer N. by W. Having come in sight of the coast, we 
soon perceive the point of Anemur, five or six leagues to leeward of 
us. As we approach the shore, the wind coming from the westward, 
and freshening, we are unable to weather Cape Selenti, and are obliged 
to make for a small cove, called Kalandra by the Turks, and Kharadra 
(its antient name) by the Greeks. Here we are sheltered under the 
lee of a high cape, and by the help of six cables, three attached to 


cane is said to have at one time abounded. I found the olive on the banks of a river, the 
bed of which was now dry; and on the borders of other streams a number of trees were in 
bloom, such as the Mimosa, the Oleander, the Pomegranate, and the Jasmin. ‘The fruit 
of the locust-tree is very astringent, when green ; but as soon as it ripens, it becomes sweet 
and pleasant, and in the winter-season constitutes the ordinary food of the sheep and goats. 
In the hedges, that beautiful shrub, the Palma Christi, is quite common, and its ripe fruit 
is sometimes used by the natives medicinally; but I do not know that they have ever ex- 
tracted the oil as an article of commerce. ‘The vine is seen growing in almost every court- 
yard, and its fruit is of exquisite flavour; but the richness of the red grape brought to 
Limosol in little hampers, from the interior, is perhaps unequalled. 

Extracts from the Journal of Dr. Hume. 
* See Mariti, Drummond, and Pococke. 
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the anchors, and three to the shore, we ride out a most tempestuous 
night of wind, rain, and thunder. 

March 8. — At ten this forenoon, the weather having become se- 
rene, we land and spend the day at some huts on the sea-shore, 
belonging to a village on the hills which we do not see. Here the 
coast, retiring from the cape under which we were sheltered last 
night, forms a small bay ; around it is a fertile valley ; at the head of 
which a torrent, making its way from high mountains *, between lofty 
precipices, seems to have given to this place the Greek name of Kha- 
radra. The retired valley, with the bold coast, and the woods and 
precipices at the back, is extremely beautiful. The only remains of 
antiquity are part of a mole, just below the huts on the sea-shore. On 
the side of the torrent, a mile up the valley, is a deserted building, 
which has every appearance of Venetian or Genoese construction. 
Kharadra is reckoned by our boatmen ninety miles from Tzerina, 
twenty or thirty from Cape Selenti, and sixty from Alaia. It has 
been already remarked that they reckon eighty from Kelénderi to 
Tzerina; it seems, therefore, that the Greek mile is about two thirds 
of the geographical. As the word pia: was borrowed from the Latin, 
the measure must originally have been the same as the Roman mile, 
though it is now shorter. It is, however, merely a computed, and 
not a measured distance, and I could never obtain from the Greeks 
any accurate definition of it. 

March 9. — We sail this forenoon at ten with a fair breeze, which 
in two hours brings us abreast. of Cape Selenti. Here the wind 
slackens, and becomes variable, and sometimes contrary with frequent 
showers and calms, so that we do not arrive at Alaia till eight in the 
evening. During the first half of the distance from Cape Selenti, we 
sail under high cliffs and headlands, above which are some very lofty 
mountains, covered with snow. Further on, the mountains retire 


* This is the Mount Andriclus which Strabo places above Charadrus. 
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more inland, and leave upon the coast a fertile plain, which increases 
in breadth as we approach Alaia. . 

March 10. — This town is situated upon a rocky hill, jutting into 
the sea from the outer or westernmost angle of the plain. It re- 
sembles Gibraltar, the hill being naturally fortified on the western side 
by perpendicular cliffs of vast height, and falling in the opposite di- 
rection’ by a very steep slope to the sea. The whole face of the hill 
is surrounded with high solid walls * and towers, but the lower part 
only is occupied by the town, which is about a mile in circumference. 
The ground upon which it stands is so steep that the houses rise 
above one another in terraces, so that in many places the flat roofs of 
one row of houses serve tor a street to those above them. ‘To the 
eastward of the town there is an anchorage for large ships, and small 
vessels are drawn up on the beach. In the middle of the sea-front 
are some large vaulted structures, on a level with the water’s edge, 
intended for sheltering galleys; and constructed, perhaps, by the 
Genoese. They now serve for building the vessels, called by the 
Turks Ghirlanghitsh (swallow), which are generally formed with three 
masts and a boltsprit, all bearing triangular sails. Of these and other 
vessels nearly resembling them, of from twenty to sixty tons burthen, 
there are several belonging to Alaia. This place is said to have taken 
its name from its founder Alah-ed-din, son of Kaikosru, who was sur- 
named Kaikobad, and was the tenth of the Seljukian dynasty, and 
founder of the Iconian race. It seems to have become the principal 
maritime fortress and naval arsenal of these sovereigns, and of their 
successors the princes of Karaman. In the old maps Alaia is called 
Castel Ubaldo, which may possibly have been the name given to it by 
the Venetians and Genoese, when in possession of this and other 
strong holds upon the Caramanian coast, but there is no recollection 
ot the name at present. In the year 1471 the Prince of Karaman, 
then engaged in a struggle for independence with Mahomet the 


* In some parts of the modern wall are remains of Hellenic masonry, of the kind often 
called Cyclopian. 
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Second, was put in possession of Alaia, and several other places, by I 

the Venetians, who were then in alliance with him against the Otto- 

man Emperor. From the town, the beach runs eastward, and thence 

forms a long sweep to the south-east to Cape Selenti, which is seen 

from Alaia. The level coast extends about half that distance, and ih. | pes 

ends in an angle, where some trees are seen round a village, at which | Fs 

I was informed that there are remains of an antient city. There are 

other ruins said to be of great extent at a few hours to the northward 

of Alaia. | 
I was detained at Alaia by illness, and while General Koehler, with 

his two remaining companions, (Mr. Carlyle having left them in | 

Cyprus,) pursued their journey overland to Constantinople, I pro- 1) 

ceeded thither by sea, touching at the most .remarkable places on the it 

coast, as well as at the adjacent islands of Rhodes, Cos, Patmos, Samos, 

Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos. Of those places which I visited-on the | 

coast, and which deserve to be more thoroughly described, the most 

remarkable are, 1. The ruins of a large city, with a noble theatre, at 

Kakava, in a fine harbour, formed by a range of rocky islands. 2. The 

island called Kasreacgugov by the Greeks, and Castel Rosso by the 

Italians. It is a flourishing little Greek town, carrying on a con- 

siderable commerce of timber and charcoal with Alexandria. In a (i) 

plain in the interior of the island, I found the remains of some antient 

buildings, of Hellenic construction. The importance of the situation 

must at all times have attracted inhabitants. 3. Antiphellus, on the 

main land, opposite to Castel Rosso. Here I found a small theatre 

nearly complete, the remains of several public buildings and private 

houses, together with catacombs, and a great number of sarcophagi, 

some of which are very large and magnificent. The greater part have 

inscriptions, few of which are legible. In two or’ three, however, I 

read the name of the city Antiphellus. 4. Telmissus, at Makri, the 

port of Mei, at the bottom of the gulf of Glaucus.* The theatre, and 


* On this coast of Asia Minor is situated the harbour or bay of Marmorice, in which 4 
part of the English fleet anchored, prior to the landing in Egypt. As there is no 
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the porticoes and sepulchral chambers, excavated in the rocks at this 
place, are some of the most remarkable remains of antiquity in Asia 


published account of this bay, the reader will peruse with pleasure the following extract 
from the journals of Dr. Hume : — 

« On the Ist of January, 1801, about mid-day, the weather being rough and cold, we 
came abreast of Rhodes, and thence continued our course towards Marmorice, formerly 
the Pereea Rhodiorum, situated on the southern coast of Caria, and near the gulf of 
Glaucus, the modern Macri. ‘The entrance to the bay lies between a range of high moun- 
tains; and we might have, probably, missed it, had not a sloop of war been cruising off 
the coast on purpose to lead us in. Of the mountains that hid the bay of Marmorice, 
many were partially obscured with mist, others were overshadowed by a variety of trees, 
and streams of the clearest water were falling from the rocks upon this bold shore, which 
showed no appearance of inlet. or harbour. We perceived, however, as we advanced, the 
mountains gradually separating, and at length beheld, over a narrow neck of land, the 
masts of our advanced squadron, which had Jeft Malta about a week before us. 

‘‘ The entrance to Marmorice bay is so narrow that a line of battle ship, or even a frigate, 
is not able to work in with a foul wind. When, however, the projecting point of land 
which conceals the bay is once passed, a vast basin of water, presenting an expanse of 
about twenty miles, with its shores rising to a great height, and covered with wood, bursts 
upon the view. Thescene, though sufficiently beautiful in itself, was at this time rendered 
doubly interesting by the presence of the fleet and transports intended for the expedition 
against the French in Egypt. 

‘“‘ The form of Marmorice Bay may be represented by a triangle, the sides of which are 
nearly equal, and lying east, west, and south. The eastern and western sides are formed 
by high mountains, the southern by an island, and a peninsula joined to the eastern conti- 
nent by a narrow neck of land. Between the island and the peninsula is the principal 
entrance; the other, between the island and the western continent, does not appear to be 
in use, the passage to it being more crooked, and the water shallower. ‘The main entrance 
lies in N. lat. 36° 47’ 45”, and in E. long. 28° 32’ 26”, about twenty miles, almost. due 
north of Rhodes. It is open to no wind capable of doing any material injury to the ship- 
ping in the bay, which may be said to be completely land-locked. But in very high 
easterly or southerly winds, the motion of the open sea is communicated to the interior of 
the bay, and causes a considerable swell; and the wind sometimes blows in heavy squalls 
from the high land. 

‘“‘ The town of Marmorice is situated near the northern extremity of the eastern side of 
the bay, about five miles from the entrance. It stands on a little rocky eminence, and is 
very irregularly built, having no street, but merely a few dirty and crooked lanes that 
separate the houses. ‘These were very ordinary buildings, and bore a striking resemblance 
to the cottages in Scotland, which in barren districts are built of whinstone. In the 
highest part of the town is a modern castle, almost in ruins, having a few rusty cannons 
planted on its walls, of no great calibre. Behind the town isa small mosque, very plain, 
but neat; within, it has no ornament except a few Arabic sentences written on the wall: 
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Minor. 5. Theruins of Assus, at Behrem Kalesi, opposite to Molivo, q 
the antient Methymna in Mytilene. The ruins are extremely curious. 
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we observed, when we looked in, some of the inhabitants of the place kneeling in prayer. ht 
In the cemetery near the mosque were small stones set up in the form of the antient cippi. 

‘* On the arrival of the English, a number of people were soon collected together in the | I 4 
town of Marmorice, from the interior of the country; they formed a market upon stands 
in the open air, and offered a variety of articles for sale, among which we noticed dried figs, 
raisins, walnuts, honey, wax, tobacco-pipes of coarse workmanship, and a confection of 
walnuts and almonds. 

* To the north-west of the town is an extensive plain, well watered by’a number of rivu- 
lets, which descend from the adjacent highlands; but in some places near the sea it is very 
marshy: it is divided into enclosures, mostly in the state of meadow, among which are a | 
few rude cottages. Near the town are some fine plantations of orange trees. On the + 
western side of the bay, beyond this plain, is a considerable tract of ground, nearly level, 
lying between the sea and the foot of the mountains, covered in many parts with small we 
trees, or brushwood ; and along the beach is a road leading to a valley a little further to the ih, 
south than the entrance of the bay. || 

*¢ T visited this valley in a shooting excursion, and was much struck with the scenery. It | 
was watered by a rivulet, which, after winding among thickets of myrtle, laurel, willow, 
and wild sage, lost itself in the bay, or among sedges and sand. Near the centre, and on 
the border of the rivulet, were a few cottages, of very rude construction; the walls of some 
were built of mud dried in thesun ; others consisted of stones loosely put together, and the 
roofs were formed by pieces of wood laid across the wall, and covered with sods or straw. 
In one of the cottages was a woman, sitting at a loom, and weaving. About half a mile 
higher we came to a water-fall, where the river seemed to force itself through a narrow 
opening of the mountain; the thickets here were impenetrable, and we were obliged to 
return. Among some low wood, near the entrance of the valley, I found marble pillars, 
both plain and fluted, lying on the ground; they were of small dimensions. 

“The island at the entrance is very little elevated, when compared to the neighbouring 
Mountains; but it is rugged, precipitous, and covered entirely with thickets. The ad- 
joining peninsula is much higher, but equally rugged; and seems to have no fixed in- . 
habitants. I landed on it at a spot equally distant from the entrance and the neck of 
land; and though the larger trees had been already felled by our people for fire-wood, it 
was with some difficulty that I forced my way to the narrow isthmus which joins it to the 
continent. This isthmus is quite flat; in some places covered with a kind of stunted | 
willow, and in others with sand; and so narrow that the captain of a ship who had come 
hither through mistake, instead of to Marmorice, made his sailors drag the boat across it, 
and.so proceeded to the flag-ship. The land of the adjoining continent is very high, and 
is in many places covered with firs. A little way’to the south-east of the isthmus is the 
fine bay of Karagatch, which, though smaller, is as safe, and not less picturesque than 
Marmorice. ‘The Turks in this part of the country are stout handsome men; with 
swarthy complexions, and dark piercing eyes. ‘They were all armed either with muskets 
and pistols, or sabres or long knives stuck in their girdles, The sabres and knives have 
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There is a theatre in very perfect preservation ; there are also the re- 
mains of several temples, at one of which are figures in low relief, in 
a very antient style of art, sculptured upon the hard granite of Mount 
Ida, which forms the materials of many of the buildings. On the 
western side of the city the remains of the walls and towers, with 
a gate, are in complete preservation; without the walls is seen the 
cemetery, with numerous sarcophagi, some of which are of gigantic 


generally silver or plated handles; and the barrel and wood of their fowling-pieces are 
bound together with small circles of brass: but they are, in every respect, of clumsy 
workmanship. Of the Caramanian women, the few we saw at Marmorice had no pre- 
tensions to beauty; their dress also was unbecoming: the head is enveloped in a large 
handkerchief or bonnet; the limbs are concealed by a kind of wide trowsers; and the 
whole body is wrapped in a loose upper robe or garment. Like the women in all coun- 
tries removed from civilisation, they appeared to be domestic slaves; tilling the ground, 
or working at some trade; the husbands being much abroad in pursuit of game. 

«¢ Near Marmorice the wild boar has been shot in the woods. Jackals are numerous. I 
saw several dromedaries in the vicinity of the town. Sheep were few in number. The black 
long-haired goat is quite common; and so is a small breed of black cattle, like those of 
the Scottish Highlands. Partridges with red bills and feet, woodcocks, snipes, wood and 
rock pigeons, wild ducks, abound. Near the mouth of the rivulets we found among the 
sedge, a number of tortoises. 

‘‘ Before the arrival of Sir Sidney Smith on this coast, subsequent to Buonaparte’s attack 
on Acre, the fine harbours of Marmorice and Macri appear to have been entirely un- 
known; at least their position had been determined accurately by no chart. There are 
no remains of the antient Physcus: I found only part of a shaft of a column two feet and 
a half in diameter, among some low wood, about a mile to the west of the town of Mar- 
morice; but probably more remains of antiquity might be discovered in that direction. 
On the east side of the valley, I have already spoken of, at the outside of the harbour, the 
appearance of the ground rising from near the sea to the foot of the rocks is so singular as 
to lead us to suppose it was the work of art. It forms a small segment of a great circle 
facing the sea towards Rhodes, and rises by regular terraces like the seats of an immense 
theatre, each terrace being about ten feet broad, and elevated by three feet above the one 
immediately below it. A tree or shrub is here and there met with; but in most parts the 
terraces are covered by a smooth green turf. Neither marble nor inscriptions were dis- 
cernible; and hardly any rubbish. ‘The height of the rocks above may be fifty or sixty 
feet. In climbing the terraces, I took notice of a prodigious excavation in one part of 
these rocks, with a road leading to it from the mountain behind; but though on the 
terraces the ascent to this cave seemed practicable, yet in trying to penetrate so far, I 
found my way obstructed by a deep ravine, which prevented my proceeding. I hope that 
some traveller may be more fortunate than myself in examining this spot. It did not 
seem to me to be a natural excavation.” 
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dimensions, still standing in their places, and an antient causeway 
leading to the gate. The whole gives, perhaps, the most perfect idea 
of a Greek city that any where exists. 

I shall subjoin a brief itinerary of the route of General Koehler and 
his party from Alaia to Shughit, where he fell into the same road by 
which we came from Constantinople in January. 

March 11.—From Alaia to Alara, eight computed or caravan hours : 
the road leads along the sea-shore, sometimes just above the sea-beach, 
upon high woody banks, connected on the right with the great range of 
mountains which lies parallel to the coast ; at others, across narrow fer- 
tile valleys, included between branches of the same mountains. There 
are one or two fine harbours formed by islands and projecting capes, but 
the coast for the most part is rocky and without shelter, and after such a 
westerly gale as we experienced last night, is exposed to a tremendous 
surf. The equinoctial monsoon occurs very regularly upon these coasts, 
and the Greek sailors think themselves sufficiently prudent if they re- 
main in port for the first fortnight of March, old style. Alara is two 
or three miles from the sea, in a valley inclosed between woody hills, 
and situated amidst gardens and corn-fields, with neat fences. Near 
the village is a remarkable conical hill, with the ruins of a strong 
castle upon it in good preservation. It is said by the natives to have 
been built by the Sultan Alah-ed-din, of Iconium. 

March 12. — From Alara to Hadgi-Ali Kiii, eight hours. The 
road proceeded at a distance of three or four miles from the sea, 
crossing several fertile and well-cultivated valleys, and passing some 
neat villages pleasantly situated. The valleys are watered by streams 
coming from a range of lofty mountains, appearing at a great distance 
on the right. The largest of these rivers was a little beyond the 
fortified hill of Alara, which was traversed by a wooden bridge sixty 
feet in length. Another large river occurred about three hours further. 
On the west side of the gulf, a little to the left of the direction of the 
route, appeared another range of mountains, still more lofty than 
those on the right, and so distant that nothing but their outline was 
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visible. No remains of Grecian antiquity were’ seen by the travellers 
either this day or yesterday. 

March 13.—From Hadgi-Ali Kiti to Menovgat, four hours: 
weather rainy. Crossed the large river of Menovgat at one hour short 
of the town, which is situated in the midst of fields and gardens, in a 
fertile district, watered by many rivulets. The surrounding valleys 
are well cultivated and inhabited. Distant mountains appear to the 
north and east; and to the N. W. is the steep range which rises from 
that side of the gulf, and extends from Cape Khelidoni to Satalia. 
Price of a sheep at Menovgat, eight piastres, equal to twelve shillings 
sterling ; four fowls for a piastre. 

March 14. — Detained at Menovgat for want of horses. 

March 15.— From Menovgat to Dashashehr, six hours. These 
two days were frosty, and perfectly clear. The road passes at the 
same distance from the sea as before, but winds for the most part 
through deserted valleys, where the rich soil,.and the rains which have 
lately fallen, have made the road deep and difficult. There is seen 
abundance of.the cattle which is brought for pasture in the winter 
and spring from the mountainous districts of the interior ; at intervals 
are several villages, with a scanty cultivation around them. Dash- 
ashehr is situated upon some rocky hills, commanding a view of the 
sea; and the cottages have gardens, and orchards, and plantations of 
vines and fig-trees attached to them. The great range of mountains 
is seen at a distance, twenty or thirty miles to the northward. The 
whole of this part of Pamphylia seems to be a succession of fine 
valleys, separated by ridges branching from the mountains, and each 
watered by a stream of greater or less magnitude. 

March 16.— From Dashashehr to Stavros, six hours, through a 
vast plain of the richest pasture, in which was an abundance of oxen 
and sheep. At the end of two or three hours they cross a large river, 
by a bridge built upon the ruins of a magnificent antient bridge, one 
arch of which, still standing, forms a part of the modern work. They 

pass several other smaller streams. In the last half of the road a heavy 
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rain had inundated the plains in several places. The villages are 
numerous, and the population consists entirely of Turks, who are 
hospitable and inoffensive. 

March 17.— From Stavros to Satalia, six hours. The first half 
over the same kind of road, inundated in many places. At the end of 
two hours they cross a large and rapid stream by a ferry, a little be- 
yond which, appear on the left the ruins called by the Turks Eski- 
Kalesi, where are great remains of walls and vaulted buildings. The 
road passes from thence over a more elevated level, with a dry soil, 
nearly as far as the walls of Satalia, at one hour short of which it 
crosses a very deep and rapid stream *, dividing itself into several 
branches, from which there are artificial derivations for irrigating the 
gardens and cultivated fields around Satalia. Besides the two princi- 
pal streams just mentioned, the road crossed several smaller, par- 
ticularly one between those two, the banks of which are thickly 
sheltered with trees, and where is a solid antient bridge, its summit 
level with the banks. Satalia, called Adalia by the Turks, is a large 
and populous town, which, though governed only by a Motsellim, is 
considered as one of the best governments in Anatolia, the district 
being large and fertile, and the maritime commerce extensive. The 
town is situated around a circular port ; behind it, on a height, is a 
castle, built with battlements and square towers. In the suburbs, the 
houses are dispersed amidst orange groves and gardens, and thus oc- 
cupy a large space of ground. Granite columns, and a great variety 
of: fragments of ancient sculpture, found about the place, attest its 
former importance as a Greek city. Among other remains are those 
of an aqueduct, extending the whole length of the suburbs, but now 


* In passing by sea from Alaia to Castel Rosso, I was obliged to follow the coast of 
the gulf of Satalia, the sailors being afraid, in this season, of crossing directly to Cape 
Chelidéni. This practice of the Greek sailors has always been common, and was anciently 
expressed by the word xaraxoamléw. After having been detained three days in the mouth 
of a river, to the westward of Menoygat, I passed within sight of the mouth of the river 
of Palea Satalia, and I observed that it discharged itself into the sea by a perpendicular 
fall over a high cliff. This singularity seems to prove that it was the ancient Catarractes, 
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quite ruined and overgrown with bushes. These different objects, with 
the sea, and the stupendous ridge of rugged mountains on the west 
side of the gulf, render the place extremely picturesque. 

March 18. — Halt at Adialia. 

March 19.— From Adalia to Bidgikli, seven hours, due north. 
The road passes over a region of rugged rocks, intersected with hol- 
lows full of water. No cultivation is in sight; to the left the same 
kind of ground seems to extend as far as the ridge of rocky moun- 
tains, which borders the west side of the gulf, and to the right as far as 
the Dudén, or river of Satalia. 

March 20.— From Bidgikli to Karabunar Kidi, nine hours: the 
first two hours over the same rugged plain not far from the river. 
The two great ranges on the west Saal north of the plains of Satalia 
now approach each other, and at length are only divided by the 
passes, through which the river finds its way. The road, however, 
leaves this gorge to the right, and ascends the mountain by a paved 
winding causeway, a work of great labour and ingenuity. At the foot 
of it, in the plain, are the ruins of a castle, and of many towers and 
gateways of elegant architecture, with cornices, capitals, and fluted 
columns lying upon the ground. Sarcophagi, with their covers beside 
them, are seen in great numbers, as well in the plains as for a con- 
siderable distance up the side of the hill. Some of them were of 
large size, many with inscriptions, At the top of this formidable 
pass, which was antiently commanded by the city, standing at the 
foot of it, the road enters an elevated level surrounded with moun- 
tains, and proceeds along a winding valley amidst rocks and preci- 
pices, some of which, being quite detached and perpendicular, appear 
at a distance like castles and towers. The Konak this evening was a 
Tchiftlik (farm and country-house) of the Motsellim of Adalia, si- 
tuated near three small villages on the banks of a rivulet, in a pure 
air and most romantic situation. The usual spring weather of these 
climates has now prevailed for some days; that is to say, showers, 
often with thunder, in the afternoon and in the early part of the 
night, with a sky perfectly clear and serene the remainder of the day. 
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March 21. — From Karabunar Kiui to Tchaltigchi Kiuis five hours 
and a half. One hour from the place of departure is a Khan, formed 
out of the remains of an old building, upon which are angels sculp- 
tured on either side of a large arched gate. It appears to have been 
a church of the earliest ages of Christianity. The route continues 
through valleys of the same description as that of Karabunar Kiui, 
level and surrounded by barren rocks and mountains. A neighbouring 
town, called Bidgikli, is said to contain a thousand houses, and has 
the reputation of refusing quarters to strangers, especially to couriers 
and persons travelling under the orders of the Porte. This district, 
however, as has already been remarked in regard to other places 
having the character of rebellious, exhibits several marks of superior 
industry, and a better kind of public economy; good roads and 
bridges are seen, and large clean pieces of wheat surrounded with 
ditches or fences. In the mountain not far from Bidgikli are said 
to be ruims of antient buildings with columns, and sculptured and 
inscribed stones. A hill which bounds the district of Bidgikli to the 
north is the limit of the command of the’ Motsellim of Adalia. At 
the foot of it is a Khan, formed of some large antient building with 
fragments of architecture, and ruins of walls in various directions 
around it. The hill is rugged and extensive, and has on the north 
side a level much lower than all those lying between it and Satalia. 
A river flows through it, and there are many villages, among which 
is that of Tchaltigchi. The people appeared simple and hospitable, 
and welcomed the travellers by presents of fruit and flowers, which 
they threw down at their feet, and then departed without saying a 
word. - The villages in the valley are surrounded with fruit-trees, but 
no oranges, nor lemons, nor olives are seen among them; and the 
season here is a month or six weeks behind that of Satalia. Wheel- 
carriages are used: the wheels being either solid trucks formed of 
one piece of wood, or of three pieces joined together, and shod with 
an iron plate turned up at the edges, and thus fixed on without any 
nails. They had also iron axles, and a box for them to tum in, 
exhibiting a neatness of workmanship seldom seen in Turkey. 

LL 2 
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March 22. — From Tchaltigchi to Bardur, seven hours and a half: 
for the first two hours along the valley; then up a high steep moun- 
tain, not a mere rock, like the others which the travellers had passed, 
but having trees, and a soil fit for any vegetation. They passed an 
insulated valley, where was a rivulet which disappeared in a cavity at 
the foot of a mountain. The weather was very cold, and four inches 
of snow lay upon the ground at no great distance above them. After 
a narrow craggy pass, they entered an open country, which, unlike 
the level valleys to the southward, was diversified with undulations 
and slopes. At two hours short of Burdur, they came into a valley 
full of rocks, thrown about in the wildest manner: some of these 
were of a kind which looked like bundles of rushes, incrusted with 
cement, and petrified into a solid mass: in some places the scene 
around looked like a succession of enormous sand-pits. They passed 
several water-mills, and saw nothing of the town or lake of Burdur 
till they were close upon it. The houses are flat-roofed; the town 
is large and comparatively well paved, and there is some appearance 
of wealth and industry in the streets. ‘Tanning and dyeing of leather, 
weaving and bleaching of linen, seemed to be the chief occupations. 
Streams of clear water flowed through most of the streets. The 
country around produces good butter. The salt-lake of Burdur 
begins at a very short distance from the town, and stretches to the 
N. and N. W., forming a beautiful picture with its winding shores, 
its shrubby or bare and rocky capes, and the. cultivated lands, nu- 
merous villages, and woody hills around it. 

March 23. — Detained at Burdur by a violent southerly gale and 
heavy rain. 

March 24,— From Burdur to Ketsiburlu, six hours. The road 
along the edge of the lake having been rendered difficult by the 
rains, they took another nearer the hills. ‘They passed a good deal 
of arable land, and many villages with abundance of fruit-trees and 
vineyards. ‘The walnut-trees grow to a great size: on the 22d they 
saw poplars of six and eight feet in diameter. 
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March 25.—From Ketsiburlu to Démbai-ovasi (the valley of 


Dombai) five hours: the wind north: a sharp frost, and the hills 
around covered with snow: the road very good, leading at. first 
through rocky hills, but afterwards through a rich valley, where are 
many villages; Dombai is the chief and one of the largest. Here 
they received much civility from the Motsellim, whose design in it 
was to get their interest at the Porte in. his endeavours to obtain the 
Pashalik of Isbarta, a considerable town at no great distance to the 


eastward. At Dombai they were told of the ruins of an antient town . 


very near, with the remains of columns, inscribed stones, and statues. 

March 26. — From Dombai to Sandakli on the river Méinder, 
distance seven hours, through a fine country variegated with gentle 
undulations, but bare of wood, except upon the mountains, which are 
at no great distance on either side. There were several small villages 
and a good deal of arable land, but the season was still six weeks 
behind that of the coast: the cold severe with much snow. 

March 27.— From Sandakli to Sitchanli, seven hours: north 
wind, with ice an inch thick: the road was for the most part hilly 
and stony, but in some places there were villages and cultivated 
lands. Sitchanli is in a fertile valley, with many villages around. 

March 28. — From Sitchanli to Altain-Tash, nine hours: the 
country of an undulated form with little wood. They observed 
several villages, and in many places scattered fragments of antient 
buildings, but in no one spot any thing that indicated the site of a 
large town. At Altun-Tash the snow was lying on the ground. 
The place takes its name, (signifying golden stone,) from some rocks 
of a yellow colour in the neighbourhood. It stands on the left bank 
ot the river Pursek, the antient Thymbrius, a branch of the Sangarius. 
Here were 200 horsemen of the Pasha of Kutaya, who had been re- 
ducing a rebellious chieftain, and were in the act of driving away his 
flocks. 

March 29.— From Altun-Tash to Kutaya, nine hours: at first 
over a swampy plain, which had been inundated by the rains and the 
melting of the snow upon the hills, then across the Parsek, which 
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between this place and Kutaya forms an S: a high mountain, at the 
foot of which Kutaya is situated, filling up the northern part of the 
S. After crossing the Pursek they passed over gentle hills and a 
pleasant country. Nearly midway was a fountain and the ruins of a 
mosque, and antient Greek church. A good gravel road led in a 
winding direction through a delightful scene of lawns of the finest 
herbage, adorned with detached trees and clumps of evergreen, dis- 
posed in a manner which art could not have improved. From hence, 
after passing a tract of wild cliffs and rocks, which formed a remarkable 
contrast to the former, they descended a steep hill to the Pursek, 
here a very deep and rapid river. Having crossed it by a bridge, 
and ascended a part of the mountain of Kutaya, they proceeded along 
a dangerous path on the edge of an immense precipice: the moun- 
tain with its snow-topped summit rising to a great height on the right, 
and on the left the Pursek taking a large sweep round the base of the 
mountain. Thus they made almost half the circuit of it before they 
arrived at Kutaya. This is a large town with an antient castle, which 
stands upon a projecting point of the hill a little above the town. 
Being the usual residence of the Beglerbeg of Anatolia, Kutaya may 
in some measure be considered the capital of the province, though 
much inferior in size to Smyrna, Tokat, and Angura. The Pasha 
being absent with the army in Syria, the place was governed by a 
Motsellim, who furnished the travellers with a Tchaous to accompany 
them to Constantinople, and orders for horses and other necessaries. 
Antient coins and gems may be collected in the bazars of Kutaya in 
considerable numbers. 

March 30.— Halt at Kutaya. 

March 31.— From Kutaya to Tn-oghi, twelve hours: the weather 
fine, and the road for the most part good. They soon crossed the 
Pursek, and passed at first over a flat swampy road, inundated by 
Hoods from the mountains ; they then ascended a hill, upon the top 
of which the rocks appear by their description to have been of a hard 
and handsome species of breccia. Thus they proceeded nearly half 
the day’s journey: the, scenery sometimes very dreary and barren ; 
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at others grand and picturesque ; but the country no where culti- 
vated. They then descended a steep slope to the Pursek, which they 
now crossed for the second time since they had left Kutaya, and pro- 
ceeded for some distance along its left bank with high steep cliffs on 
each side; among these, and along the river, grew a variety of trees 
and shrubs, particularly evergreens. In one part conical and sharp- 
pointed rocks arose to a great height, resembling in some places the 
spires and ornamented sides of Gothic churches. Here the antients 
had excavated crypts, niches, and sepulchral chambers with doors and 
windows. After the pass the valley opened into fine meadows, with 
the river winding through the middle. Soon afterwards the road 
quitted this valley and turned to the right up another, watered by a 


small branch of the same river; then passed through a tract of 


country where the road winds amidst clumps of evergreens beautifully 
disposed by nature upon a fine turf, with hills, valleys, and lawns, as 
in an English park. Here they met a company of Turks coursing 
with their greyhounds, who made them a present of a hare. They 
then crossed a ridge, the absolute height of which (though apparently 
inconsiderable, when compared with the adjacent valleys) was indi- 
cated by large patches of snow lying upon the ground. The country 
consists of fine pasture-lands, mixed with good timber-trees. On a 
long descent. from this place they looked down upon an extensive 
and well-cultivated plain, at the foot of which they arrived at In-oghi, 
a large village situated on the edge of the plains under the vast preci- 
pices of a mountain of bare rock, excavated naturally into caverns, 
and artificially into sepulchral chambers. Some of these in the upper 
part of the heights, are the abode of eagles, which are seen soaring 
around them in.great numbers. One enormous cavern is shut up in 
front by a wall with battlements and towers, and seems once to have 
served as a sort of citadel to the town. 

April 1.— From In-oghi to Shughut, five hours: the weather very 
cléar. The road passes over pleasant hills and dales, where appears 
a considerable degree of cultivation, interspersed with fine oaks and 
beeches, and in one place there is a large forest. Some symptoms 
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of Spring have begun to appear, but the season is not yet so forward 
as it was upon the south coast in the beginning of February. Not a 
tree has begun to bud: the corn is but just above the ground;. and 
primroses, violets, and crocusses, are the only flowers to be seen. At 
Shughut the appearance was more wintry than when we passed in 
January; and the broad summit of Olympus was capped with snow 
to a much greater extent. 


CHAPTER V. 


Remarks on the antient and modern Geography of Part of the Southern Coast of Asia Minor, 
and those Districts of the Peninsula traversed by General Koehler. 


Ir remains to offer a few remarks upon the comparative geography 
of the southern coast from Celenderis to Castel Rosso, and upon that 
of the districts traversed by General Koehler from Satalia, until he 
fell again into our former route at Shughut. In regard to the southern 
coast little seems necessary to be said after the publication of the 
Karamania of Captain Beaufort, who by his survey has given us a 
clearer knowledge of this coast, hitherto the most erroneously de- 
scribed of any in the Mediterranean, than we possess of any part of 
the countries which antient history has rendered interesting to us. 
It may be worth while, however, to enter a little more minutely than 
was consistent with the plan of Captain Beaufort, into the antient 
authorities regarding this coast, for poor and deserted as it now is, 
the very numerous remains of antiquity which Captain Beaufort dis- 
covered there, are a proof that it was once one of the most opulent 
regions of the antient world; and it is remarkable that in Strabo, and 
in the anonymous Periplus already mentioned, there exists a more 
detailed account of this coast than of any other, which has been dis- 
tinguished by Grecian civilisation. The easiest mode of putting the 
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reader in possession of the antient authorities upon the southern coast 
of Asia Minor is to give a translation of the description of it by Strabo, 
subjoining in the notes the parallel authorities of other antient writers. 
The following is the account of Strabo, beginning from Patara. 

“ Patara (1), * * * next to which is Myra (2), twenty stades above 
the sea on a high hill; then the mouth of the river Limyrus, and 
twenty stades inland from it, the town of Limyra. On the coast be- 
tween Patara and Limyra, are many harbours and islands: of the 
latter the chief is Megiste (3), with a town of the same name. In the 
interior are Phellus, Antiphellus (4), and Chimera, of which last we 
have already spoken. Then the Sacred Promontory (5), and then the 
three rugged islands, called the Chelidonize, equal in size, and distant 
from each other about five stades, and from the continent six stades ; 
one of them has a port. From hence it is generally thought that 
Mount Taurus has its beginning. * * * But in truth the mountains 
are uninterrupted from Persea (6) of the Rhodians, to the parts about 
Pisidia, where the mountains are also called Taurus. * * * Fyrom the 
Sacred Promontory to Olbia there remain 367 stades, in which space 
occurs Crambusa (7) and Olympus: the latter is a large city, and has 
a mountain of the same name, which is also called Phoenicus (8); next 
to it is the coast named Corycus (9) ; then Phaselis, a large city with 
three harbours and a lake. Above it is Mount Solyma. 'Termissus, 
a Pisidian city, is situated at the passes of Mount Solyma, where is 
the ascent into Milyas. Hence Alexander destroyed Termissus, 
being desirous of opening the passes. Near Phaselis are the passes 
on the sea-shore, through which Alexander led his army. (10) The 
mountain is called Climax; it borders upon the Pamphylian sea, 
leaving a narrow passage along the shore, which when the sea is calm, 
is practicable to travellers, but when swollen, is, for the most part, 
covered by the waves. The road over the mountain is circuitous 
and difficult. Alexander happening to be here in the winter season, 
and trusting to fortune, attempted to pass before the waves had sub- 
sided; the soldiers in consequence had to march the whole day up 


to the middle in water. Phaselis is a city of Lycia on the confines 
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of Pamphylia, but does not belong to the community of the Lycians. 
Thus Homer considers the Solymi as separate from the Lycians. 
* * * Next to Phaselis is Olbia(11), a great fortress, and the begin- 
ning of Pamphylia; then the Catarractes, a large and rapid river, 
falling from a lofty rock, with a sound heard at a great distance. (12) 
Then is the city Attalia, founded by Attalus Philadelphus, who 
also placed another colony in the small city of Corycus, and enclosed 
a small space around it. It is said that (the position of) Thebes and 
Lyrnessus are to be seen between Phaselis and Attalia ; and Callisthe- 
nes informs us that a part of the Trojan Cilices were driven from the 
plain of Thebe into Pamphylia. Next is the river Cestrus (13), in 
which is a navigation of sixty stades up the river to Perge; near it, in 
a lofty situation, is the temple of Diana Pergzea, where a religious as- 
semblage is held every year. Then, at the distance of forty stades 
towards the sea, is a lofty city, conspicuous from Perge; then a lake 
of a considerable size, called Capria; and next the river Eurymedon ; 
anda navigable ascent of sixty stades to the populous city of Aspen- 
dus, which was a colony from Argos. Higher up lies Petnelissus. 
Beyond (the Eurymedon) is another river, with many small islands 
lying before it.(14) Then occurs Side (15), a colony from Cyme, 
and having a temple of Minerva. Near it is the coast of the lesser 
Cibyra; then the river Melas (16), and a station for ships; then the 
city Ptolemais (17), and the boundaries of Pamphylia and Coracesium, 
the beginning of Cilicia Tracheia. The whole circumnavigation of 
Pamphylia is 640 stades. 

« Of Cilicia, beyond Taurus, a part is called Tracheia (rugged), and 
a part Pedias (plain). Of the rugged, the maritime part is narrow, 
and has very little or no level country; Mount Taurus rises above 
it; being badly inhabited as far as the northern flanks, which are 
near Isaura, and the Omonadez, who extend to Pisidia. It is 
called Tracheiotis, and the inhabitants Tracheiotz. Cilicia Pedias 
extends from Soli and Tarsus as far as Issus; and although Taurus, 
on the northern side of which are the Cappadocians, overhangs it, it 
abounds for the most part in plains, and a fertile land. Having 
spoken of the parts within Taurus, we shall now proceed to speak of 
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those without Taurus, beginning with Tracheiotis. The first fortress | | 
of the Cilicians is Coracesium, built upon a precipitous rock. (18) | 
Diodotus, surnamed Tryphon, made use of it as an arsenal, when, with H 
varying success, he headed an insurrection of Syria against its kings, | 
but at length was forced to put an end to his own life, upon being Whi 
blockaded there by Antiochus, the son of Demetrius. Tryphon set | Vt) ee 
the example of piracy to the Cilicians, &c. hid 7 

“ After Coracesium is Sydra (19), then Hamaxia (20), a small in- 
habited place upon a rock, with a station for vessels below it, from ( 


whence ship-timber is exported. The principal is cedar, a wood ap- 
parently more abundant in these parts than elsewhere, for which 
reason Anthony gave this region to Cleopatra, as being well suited for 
fitting out her fleets. Next comes Laertes (21), a fortress situated 
upon a hill shaped like a woman’s breast, and having a station for Mi} 
ships under it; then the river Selinus; then Cragus, a rock precipi- ‘ih 
tous towards the sea; then Charadrus, a castle, with a station for ie 
vessels, above which is the mountain Andriclus; then a rugged shore, : 
called Platanistus, and the promontory Anemurium. Here the conti- 
nent lies nearest to the coast of Cyprus, at the promontory Crommyon ; 
the distance being 350 stades. From the frontier of Pamphylia to 
Anemurium, the length of the coast of Cilicia is 820 stades, and the 
remainder, as far as Soli, 500 stades. (22) In this space Nagidus (23) 
is the first city after Anemurium, then Arsince (24), having a station 
for ships before it; then the place called Melania, and Celenderis, a 
city with a harbour. (25) Some-consider this place, and not Corace- ) 
sium, as the beginning of Cilicia. * * * Next occurs Olmi,. where anon 
the people of Seleuceia first dwelt, but who after the erection of Se- 

leucia upon the Calycadnus, emigrated to that place. For immedi- 
ately after you have turned the shore which forms a promontory, | 
called Sarpedon, is the mouth of the Calycadnus ; near the Calycad- | 
nus is Zephyrium, also a promontory, and the river is navigable up to 
Seleucia, a populous city. * * * Next to the Calycadnus is the rock 
Peecile (27), cut into steps leading to Seleuceia. Then is Anemurium, 
a cape, of the same name as the former, and the island Crambusa, and 
MM 2 
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the promontory Corycus, 20 stades above which is the Corycian cave. 
* * * Next to Corycus is Eleusa, an island near the shore. The 
town was founded by Archelaus, and became his residence when he 
took all Cilicia Tracheia, except Seleuceia, in the same manner as 
Amyntas had it before him, and still earlier Cleopatra. * * * The 
boundary of Cilicia Tracheia is between Soli and Eleusa, at the river 
Latmus, where is a town of the same name. * * * Beyond Latmus 
is the important city of Soli, the beginning of Cilicia Issensis founded 
by the Acheans, and the Rhodians of Lindus. To this place, being 
in a deserted state, Pompey the Great removed such of the pirates as 
he thought most worthy of clemency and protection, and named the 
place Pompeiopolis. * * * Next occurs Zephyrium, of the same 
name as that at Calycadnus; then Anchiale, situated a little above 
the shore. * * * Above it is the fortress of Quinda, where the Mace- 
donians formerly kept their treasures. Above this place and Soli are 
mountainous districts, where is the city Olbus, with a temple of Jupi- 
ter, founded by Ajax, the son of Teucer. * * * Next to Anchiale are 
the mouths of the Cydnus, near the place called Rhegma. In this 
place, which resembles a lake, were antiently naval arsenals; it is 
now the port of Tarsus. The river Cydnus, running through the 
middle of Tarsus, flows into it. * * * The sources of this river are not 
far distant from ‘Tarsus. 


NOTES. 


(1) Patara has lately been visited, and thoroughly exploded, by the Mission 
of the Society of Dilettanti, under the direction of Sir William Gell. 

(2) Myra still preserves its antient name. 

(3) The reading which substitutes Meyicry for Kic64vm in Strabo, is supported 
by the collateral authorities of antiquity, and has been admitted by all the 
commentators. Taking it for granted, therefore, that the modern Kaste- 
loryzo is Megiste, as being the largest island upon this coast, Rhope, which, 
according to the Anonymous Periplus, in the passage cited below, was 50 stades 
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to the west of Megiste, answers to Aghios Georgios. The island of Kakava, 
by its form and position, corresponds equally to the Dolichiste of * Stephanus. 

(4) Strabo is inaccurate in placing Antiphellus among the towns é 7} we 
coyaiz, in contradiction to Ptolemy, Pliny, and the author of the Anonymous 
Periplus. There can be no doubt of the ruiis on the coast opposite to 
Kasteloryzo being those of Antiphellus, the name being still preserved in 
the corrupted form of ’Avriginss. Many of the Sarcophagi, moreover, still pre- 
serve Greek inscriptions, where may be perceived the word ’Avtigsaasirys, which 
is found to be the gentile adjective in Stephanus Byzantinus. 

(5) The name of the Chelidoniz insula: has been transferred to the Sacred 
Promontory, which is now called Cape Khelidhoni. The following is the 
description of the coast between Patara and the Sacred Promontory, in the 
Anonymous Periplus, which travels in an opposite direction to Strabo, or 
from east to west : — 

"Amd 83 ‘Tegas dxous Pal ras Xeasdovlas vnrous oat. A, (30). 

"Amd 0: Medavinmys eis Tdyas oad. &. (60). 

"Amd 88 MeAaviaans eis Tepov &Amugdy orad. &. (60) > Umeg orad. £. xtra TOMS “AAMUOe. 

"And Medavlamys sig migyov 70 "Iotoy xaAoumevoy oad. £. (60). 

And rod Iolov migyou eis “Adouaxyy orad. &. (60). 

"Amd "Adoranis eis Souyvay orad. 0. (4). 

"Amd Sounvay sis "Amegnas (lege "Arrbgets ) ata. &. (60). 

"And "Axowryglou cig "AvtigeAAoy oratd. v. (50). 

"Amd “Avripeddou eis vinroy Meyéortyy orad. v. (50). 

"And Meyéorns eis vinrov Pomny orad. y. (50). 

"Amd Pons sis Bevaryogou yyoous OTH. T. (300). An error. 

"Ard Bevayogov vyowv els [laragav orad. &. (60). 

Of the places here mentioned, Gagze was of some celebrity. + Itis shown by 
Scylax, and by Pliny}, to have been in the district to the west of Olympus, and 
north of Cape Hiera ; and as the Anonymous Periplus places it at 90 stades 
from the latter, it may be concluded from Pliny, and the Theodosian ‘Tables, 


that it was in the way from the Sacred Cape to Corydalla, a large town, of 


which coins are still extant§, and which was 29 M. P. from Phaselis, 
in the way to Patara, the road undoubtedly leading through the remarkable 
pass which lies behind Olympus. Andriace, the port of Myra ||, mentioned 
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also by Pliny, is still called Andraki. Apyre, which appears from Ptolemy 
and Pliny to have been upon this coast, and from the Anonymous Periplus 
to have been between Andriace and Antiphellus may have been at the head 
of the fine bay of Kakava. 

(6) The dependencies of Rhodes on the opposite shore of the continent 
formed a district called Peraea. 

(7) Still called by its antient name slightly corrupted, Karabusa. 

(8) In the same book Strabo remarks, that all Lycia, Pamphylia, and Pisidia 
were visible from this mountain, and that it was the fortress of a celebrated 
pirate, named Zenicetus. 

(9) The anonymous Periplus describes the places between Attalia and 
Cape Hiera as follows : 

"Ano “Arraasiag ex yxwploy Tévedoy orad. x. (20) 

"And Tevédou sis Avpvavra yupiov orad. &. (60.) img Tis moAsws Gpos meyer Umepxerres Doc lrrc: 
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"And Kuwpixou eal roy Doiwinotyta orad. A. (30. ) Umeg pay opos bnrdy xeitas “Odvpmos 


xarovmevov. "Ex 88 DaciAldos én evbelas eis Kpapbouray oTad. Q. (100.) 
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"Ano Kpapbovons em} sv copees TlocwWapicotyros ord. A. (30.) 

"And TlociBapicotyros ext Mupov vdde narodwevoy orad. A. (30.) 

"Ard Mapot vduros emt dxpay ‘lepdy nal viicov Xedioviay orad. v. (50.) 

Upon comparing this passage with the text of Strabo, it appears that the 
mountains above Olympus and Phaselis were sometimes known by the same 
names as the cities; and were sometimes called Pheenicus and Solyma, 
though the latter name more properly belonged to the whole ridge which 
extended 70 miles to the northward. Captain Beaufort discovered the re- 
mains of Olympus at Deliktash, and of Phaselis at Tékrova. It is curious 
that in the inscriptions which he found at Olympus the name of the people 
is written OAYNHHNOI, whereas on the coins it is constantly written OAYM, 
with M. Lyrnas marks the site of the antient Homeric city of Lyrnessus. 

(10) Arrian relates the same incident in the following words: ‘“ Alexander 
moving from Phaselis sends part of his army through the mountain to Perga, 
the Thracians pointing out the road, which was difficult; but not long. 
Those attached to his person were led by himself along the sea-side. This 
road cannot be used, except when the wind is northerly; when the south 
wind blows, it is impracticable. When Alexander arrived there, a north 
wind, succeeding to violent south winds, rendered the passage short and easy, 
an accident, which by Alexander and his court was considered as the inter- 
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ference of some deity.” These two accounts are well illustrated by the actual 


appearance of the coast, which rises like a steep wall from the sea-shore, from ‘hi } | 
near Cape Avova to the western corner of the plain of Satalia. Arrian in to) | a 
saying that the detour of the mountains was not long from Phaselis to the ane F 
plains where Perge was situated, shows that there was a passage over Mount 
Solyma not far from Satalia, for Alexander was not yet in possession of Ter- hI 
missus, which commanded the principal pass of Mount Solyma, and the | | | 
detour that way instead of being short would have been very long. | 
(11) The position of Olbia is still uncertain, but when it is considered that |) aes 
Attalia, like the other foundations of the successors of Alexander, was pro- . | Ee 
bably only a renovation of the town, which stood upon the most advantageous  & 
position of this part of the coast, and that Strabo’s expression of ptya fpuue, 
applied to Olbia, will not easily suit any other than the fine situation which | 
Satalia now occupies, it may be conjectured that Attalus built his new town { 
upon the site of Olbia. This conjecture is in some measure confirmed by the 
author of the Anonymous Periplus, and by Pliny ; the former of whom makes iii 
no mention of Olbia, nor the latter of Attalia. Strabo indeed mentions both, | (5 bee 
but it may easily be believed that his text is incorrect ; for in placing Attalia to | Bes 
the eastward of the Catarractes, he is equally at variance with Ptolemy, with | 
the evidence of the modern name of Satalia, and with the author of the 
anonymous Periplus, whose description of the coast between Coracesium and 


Attalia is as follows: 
"Amd Kopaxyotou sis Adynow én) xupiov Avakioy orad. mr. (80. ) 
"Amd ’Avakiay sis xwpidy xarovjeevoy Adyac ord. 0. (70.) | 
"Amd Avrydv ent d&xpwrnpioy Aeuxdberov oad. v. (50.) 
"And Acunobeidu cig Kubepvav orad. y. (50.) saa 
"Ano Kubépyys em Aprepitos vaod oTHe. Ve (50.) : 
"Amd "Aprepltos yaoi tal morapoy mAwrov MéAavoy orad. O. (9.) 
Aosroy Tlappuate. 
"And rod MéAavos morapnod eis Didyy orad. ve (50.) 
* * * 
"And Sldys cig SeAcducsay orad. 7 (80. ) 
"Amd Sercunelas cig morapoy mAwroy xadovpevoy Edpuuedovra OTH. Oe (100.) 
"And Kuvoobplov 2at morapdy xadrdunevoy Keorpov orad. £ (60.) dvamrsiouvts Toy morapoy 
moms eo) [lépyy rob Kéorpov ént Poucxomoda. 
"And Povoxdmodos emi Macoupay xal tous Karappaxtas 0TH. ve (50. ) ; 
"Amd Macotpas cig Muydcarny oad. 0. (70.) 
And Muyddrwy sis "Arrarciay oTHd> be (10.) 
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(12) Pomponius Mela gives a similar description of the Catarractes : — 
«¢ Deinde duo validissimi fluvii, Cestros et Catarractes: Cestros navigari 
facilis; hic quia se preecipitat ita dictus. Inter eos, Perga est oppidum.”’ 
The Anonymous Periplus affords a still more accurate allusion to its present 
state, by using the plural sods Karapedxrac, the Cataracts. The river on 
approaching the coast divides itself into several branches, which in falling 
over the cliffs that border the coast from Laara to Adalia, form upon their 
upper part a mass of calcareous deposition, projecting considerably beyond 
the perpendicular line of the clifis. Through the calcareous crust, the water 
makes its way to the sea, and being thus separated into several streams by a 
natural process which has been rapidly increasing in its operation in the 
course of time, the river has now no determinate embouchure (as it may 
perhaps have had in former ages,) excepting after heavy rains, when, as I 
saw it in passing along the coast, it precipitates itself over the cliffs near the 
most projecting point of the coast a little to the west of Laara. Besides the 
natural phenomenon which divides the Catarractes into separate streams, its 
main stream is further diminished by the derivations which turn the mills 
and supply water to the gardens and town of Satalia. The ruins which 
Captain Beaufort observed at Laara seem to answer to the Masura of the 
Anonymous Periplus, or the Magydis of Ptolemy. 

(13) Although the antient geography of the coast of Pamphylia cannot be 
thoroughly illustrated until the position of its chief towns is examined and 
ascertained, there seems little doubt that the four rivers mentioned by Strabo, 
namely, the Cestrus, the Kurymedon, a third river not named with islands 
before it, and the Melas, are accurately fixed by the survey of Captain 
Beaufort, and the route of General Koehler, confronted with Strabo, the 
Anonymous Periplus, Zosimus *, and Pomponius Mela.t The Cestrus 
is that which General Koehler crossed at two hours to the west of Stavros, 
and the ruins which he had on his left hand in crossing it seem to be those 
of Perge. The Eurymedon is called Kapri-su, a name derived from the 
antient city of Capria, which appears to have stood at a distance of about 
two miles from the sea, upon the banks of a lake of the same name, which 
occupied a part of the maritime region between the Eurymedon and Cestrus. 
The name of Kapri has, by a common process, been transferred from the 
lake to the neighbouring river Kurymedon. The remains of Aspendus should 
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be found at six or eight miles from the mouth of the Eurymedon, on a lofty 
precipitous height on the banks of the river. * Higher up was Petnelissus : but 
the most important discovery in this part of the country would be Selge, a 
colony of the Lacedzmonians, situate on the frontiers of Pisidia and Pam- 
phylia, in a very fertile district, difficult of approach, in the upper regions 
of Mount Taurus, near the sources of the Cestrus and Eurymedon.t Paul 
Lucas heard of great ruins at Durdan near Isbarta. 

(14) There can be little doubt that the river without a name here men- 
tioned, is that which is marked on the map between Side and the Eurymedon, 
although instead of any islands before it, nothing is now seen but some rocks 
below or even with the water’s surface, In proceeding by sea from Alaia to 
Castel Rosso, I remained for two or three days in the mouth of this river, in a 
two-masted vessel of Alaia of about 50 tons. It is the only river which affords 
shelter, or even entrance to a boat, the Cestrus and Eurymedon, although 
much larger streams, being now closed by bars. It is very probable that the 
remains of Sylleium would be found upon the banks of the river, for which 
we have no name either antient or modern; for Sylleium appears from 
Scylax to have been situate between Side and the Eurymedon, and from 
the narrative of Appiant to have been at no great distance either from Side 
or from Aspendus. It appears also from the Anonymous Periplus that half 
way between Side and the Eurymedon there stood one of the numerous 
places named Seleuceia, unless this be a mistake for Sylleium. 

(15) ‘The fine ruins of Side have been described by Captain Beaufort. Its 
site is decisively fixed by the inscriptions found there. Though the Turks 
are so ignorant as to give it the name of Eski Adalia (Old Attalia) the name 
of Side was not unknown to their geographers 150 years ago, being men- 
tioned by Hadgi Khalfa. The Greeks give the name of Haawa Seraalz to the 
ruins of Perge. 

(16) The words of Zosimus, (rod Méaavos xal rod Evdpupédovros dy 6 psy eméxeiver 
Orabalver tis DlOycr 6 08 Siappet tH Aomevden, 1. diye: 16.) and the distance of 50 stades 
east of Side, at which the Anonymous Periplus places the Melas, are decisive 


when added to the evidence of Strabo and Mela, in fixing the Melas at the 
Menovgat-su. 


* Pomp. Melz, I. 1.c.14. Arrian Ex. Alex. |. 1. c. 27. 
+ Strabon. Geog. p.570. Dionys. Perieg. v. 858. Arrian. de Exp. Alex. lib. 1. c. 28. 
t Appian. Hist. lib. 1. c, 26. . 
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Cape Karaburnu being the only remarkable projection upon this coast, 
must be the Leucotheius of the Periplus, though the modern name implies 
black and the antient white. 

If the Kvé<pve of the Periplus is the same as the Little Cibyra of Strabo, 
as we can hardly doubt, there is a manifest disagreement between the two 
authorities in regard to the position of its territory. It is probable that the 
text of Strabo is in fault, and that the territory of the Lesser Cibyra should 
follow rather than precede the Melas; for it is difficult to believe any other 
territory than that of Side should have been interposed between so large a 
city and a river which was only seven miles distant from it. The vestiges of 
Cibyra will probably be found removed at some distance from the coast, a 
few miles to the eastward of Menovgat. Ptolemy* is positive in placing it 
among the inland towns of Cilicia Tracheia; Scylax names it as a city of 
Pamphylia, near Coracesium. 

(17) As no other author makes mention of this Ptolemais, and as its name 
is not found in the Anonymous Periplus, it may be conjectured that it did not 
stand upon the coast, but occupied, perhaps, the situation of the modern 
town of Alara, where is a fine stream, and upon its banks a steep hill crowned 
with a Turkish castle. 

(18) The testimonies of Strabo, Ptolemy, Scylax, and the Anonymous 
Periplus, concur in placing Coracesium at Alaia, the extraordinary situation 
of which town upon a rocky promontory, precipitous on one side, and on the 
other.extremely steep, is well suited to that fortress, which held out against 
Antiochus the Great, when all the rest of the coast of Cilicia had submitted 


‘ to him. Coracesium was one of the positions which particularly assisted in 


supporting the spirit of piracy upon the coast, and it was the last where the 
pirates ventured to make any united attempt against the fleet of Pompey, 
before they separated and retired to their strong holds in Mount Taurus. 
For the history of the pirates the reader may consult Strabo, the Mithridatic 
war of Appian, who gives an account of their reduction by Pompey, and 
Plutarch’s life of the same Roman commander. But notwithstanding 
Pompey’s triumph, they continued to exercise their trade until a late 
period, for we learn from Constantine Porphyrogennetust, that in the 
tenth century, Side was still the work-shop of the pirates (73 rév meiparwy 
épyarrgpiov). ‘Lheir success in the time of the Romans was owing to the 


* Ptolem. Geog. lib. 5. c. 5. + De Themat. 14, 
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commodious ports and strong positions of the coast, to the strength of Mount 
Taurus behind, and to the frequent disputes of the Kings of Cyprus, Egypt, i 
and Syria, among one another, and with the Romans; which made it oc- | 
casionally the interest of every party to support the Cilician cities in piracy | 
and independence. Thus, like the Barbary states in the present day, the I, | 
opportunity was afforded them of collecting plunder and captives from every | 
vessel and shore that was unable to resist them. ‘The sacred island of Delos | WW 
became the entrepdt of their trade; and the increasing luxury of the Ha 
Romans gave encouragement to the commerce in slaves. 

(19) Lucan* calls Syedra a port. Florus describes it as a desertum 
Cilicize scopulum ; yet its copper-coins are not uncommon t; and it shared 
with Coracesium a fertile district along the coast, which, although narrow, | 
is not to be equalled by any other in ‘Tracheiotis, except the valley of the 
Calycadnus. 

(20) Notwithstanding the apparent precision of Strabo in this passage, the 
situation of Hamaxia is still doubtful ; for in the Anonymous Periplus, where, 
though there are frequent interruptions, false spellings, and false distances, 
the order of names is generally more to be depended upon than in Strabo, ih | 
Anaxion or Anaxia is placed at 80 stades to the westward of Coracesium, | 
thus nearly answering to the ruins upon a hill, near the coast, where Captain 
Beaufort found remains of antiquity. Unfortunately, Hamaxia is not men- 
tioned by any other author. 

(21) The following is the description of the coast between Coracesium and 
Anemurium, by the Anonymous Periplus : — Hh ES 

"Aro 03 ’Avewouglou el¢ TlAaravotivra oad Ty. (350). Error. : : 

*And [lAaravodyros ic xwoloy Xaeudoov orad. Tv. (350). Error. 

"rie Ss Xagsaigov xsirar boos psrya “Avdooxos xadovpevos amd orad. d. (i 

"Ard Tot Xagddoov emt ymoudv Kodyov xadovpmevoy orad. Q. (100). 

"Amd rod Kocyou eal ymoidy eal baddoons, Zepedtous (lege Negerdws) orad. xs, (25). 

"And ro ZegeAlou én) cixgay Nyoiatovons orad. 7. (80). 

"Amd Nyoiatovons diupas sig Derwvotvra orad. 0, (100). 

* * * 

"Amd Aaserod sis Kogaxnosov ord. e. (100). 

The distance between Selinus and Laertes is wanting; but the order of names ! 
being the same as in Strabo, and the preservation of the antient. appellations, 
Selinus, Charadrus, and Anemurium, being decisive of those three points, the 


* Pharsal. lib. 8. v. 259. + Eckhel, Doct. Num. Vet. 
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whole coast, from Coracesium to Anemurium, is very well ascertained. ‘The 
ruins to the westward of Kharadra, upon a hill exactly answering to Strabo’s 
description of Cragus, leave little doubt either of their being the remains of 
It the place which Strabo meant, or of its being the Antiocheia super 
Crago of Ptolemy, which he mentions next to Selinus. The promontory 
Nephelis, rendered illustrious by an antient treaty of the * Athenians 
which has not reached us, can be no other than the Cape which lies to the 
| westward of Antiocheia two or three miles, a distance answering exactly to 
/ the 25 stades of the Anonymous Periplus. With this evidence it can scarcely 
be doubted that Ptolemy improperly inserts Nephelis between Antiocheia and 
Anemurium. 
| | (22) These numbers are obviously incorrect ; perhaps they should change 
| places, the distance from Coracesium to Anemurium being about 60 nautical 
| : miles, and from Anemurium to Soli 100. 
(23) Nagidus, a colony of the Samianst, appears from its silver + coins 
to. have been antiently one of the chief places of this coast; afterwards 
giving way, perhaps, to the neighbouring position of Anemurium, which was 
' better adapted to be one of the fortresses and ports of the pirates. The two 
Li | theatres, the aqueduct, and other ruins at Anemurium, show that it chiefly 
flourished under the Romans. 

The river Arymagdus, placed by Ptolemy between Anemurium and 
| Arsinoe, seems to be the same as the Salassis, which, according to 
Pliny, flowed from Isauria into the sea of Anemurium.§ ‘The latter name 

was probably derived (as we so often find instanced in other parts of Greece) 
| from the region Salassis, upon its banks, in which Ptolemy mentions Nineia, 
as the only town. ‘The river is now called the Direk-Ondasi; it joins the 
\ coast five miles north-eastward of Cape Anamar, at the Castle of Anamar. 
The following are the places between Anemurium and Celenderis, according 
to the Anonymous Periplus : — 
) "Amd Kerevdegews eis Mavdauny orad. e. (100). 
"And Mavdauns em’ axowrjoov Toceidioy xarotmevov orad. ¢. ‘Vie'g 
"Amd Mavoavns ext ras Asovuciopavous orad. A. (30). 
"And Asovucrogavous eis Puryyncevovs (qu. "Aguucrydoug 5 ) oTad. v. (50). 
"Amd Puyjncrvev sis “Avewovoioy oad. v. (50). 
(24) This Arsinoe is named by Pliny, Stephanus, and the Geographer of 
Ravenna, the last of whom, in giving the names in this order, Anemurium, 


| 

| 

} 

| * Liv. Hist. ‘Tib.33. 'c.-20: + Pompon. Mele. lib. 1. c. 13. 

t See Eckhel, Hunter, &c. § Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. 5. cap. 27. 
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Arsinoe, Sicee, Celenderis, corroborates Strabo and Ptolemy, and justifies us 
in fixing Arsinoe at Softa-Kalesi. The name of Syce or Sycea is also found 
as a Cilician town in Atheneus*, and Stephanus Byzantinus; and if the 
emendation of Scylax, by Gronovius, may be followed, it was very near 
the promontory Poseidium, which being placed in the Anonymous Periplus, at 
about half way between Anemurium and Celenderis, accords very well with the 
only remarkable Cape in this space, now called Kizliman. 

(25) The author of the Anonymous Periplus gives the names and distances 
between the mouth of the Calycadnus and the gulf of Berenice, which, as he 
indicates no interval between it and Celenderis, seems to have been the bay 
in which Celenderis is situated. 

(26) The promontory of Lissan-el-Kahpeh being very accurately described 
in the Anonymous Periplus by the words &xgav zuycdy oreviv, seems to leave little 
doubt of its being the Cape Sarpedonia, celebrated as being the place beyond 
which the ships of Antiochus were forbidden to sail, by his treaty with the 
Romans. Weare confirmed in this belief by Ptolemy, Strabo, and the Anony- 
mous Periplus, who all place the mouth of the Calycadnus to the eastward of 
Sarpedonia. It would appear also that the projection of the coast at the 
mouth of the Calycadnus was the Cape Zephyrium, of Strabo and Ptolemy ; 
for Appiant in mentioning Cape Calycadnus, evidently means this pro- 
jection of the coast, and the Anonymous Periplus does not notice any Zephy- 
rium on this part of the coast, naming only the mouth of the Calycadnus at 
80 stades to the east of Cape Sarpedonia. Plinyt in like manner omits Cape 
Zephyrium, stating the order of names as follows:— ‘“ Calycadnus, pro- 
montorium Sarpedon, oppida Olme, Myle, promontorium et oppidum Veneris, 
a quo proxime Cyprus insula.” 

The situation of the city of Venus, here given, agrees with that ascribed: to 
Aphrodisias, by Ptolemy and the Anonymous Periplus, from whom it appears 
to have been situated between Celenderis and Sarpedon, on the part of the 
coast which lay nearest to Cyprus, and about north of Cape Aulion, in 
that island. Aphrodisias, although unnoticed by Strabo, is mentioned 
by Stephanus Byzantinus, by Diodorus §, and by Livy.|| It is diffi- 
cult, however, to discover the exact situation of this city, from the con- 
fused account of the places between Celenderis and Sarpedonia, in the 
Anonymous Periplus, but supposing the gulf of Berenice to have been the 


* Athen. Deipnos. lib. 3. cap. 5. 
{ Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. 5. c. 27. 
| Livii, Hist. lib. 33. c. 20, 


+ Appiani Syriac. lib. 3, c. 39. 
§ Diodor. Sic. lib. 19. c. 61. 
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same as the bay of Celenderis, it seems probable that Aphrodisias, being 
marked at 170 stades from the gulf of Berenice, and at 120 from Cape Sar- 
pedonia, (and the sum of these two distances is pretty nearly the correct 
distance between Cape Lissan-el-Kahpéh and the bay of Kelenderi,) should 
be sought for at rather more than half way between the two, at the harbour 
of Porto Cavaliere, the cape on the outside of which, called Cape Cavaliere, 
is in fact the most projecting point of the coast, and may be said to lie nearly 
opposite to the eastern extremity .of Cyprus, now Cape St. Andrea, and 
antiently Cape Aulion. 

The small stream which joins the sea, between the bay of Kelenderi and 
the island of Papadila, being the only stream found in the part of coast under 
consideration, seems to have been the Melas of the Periplus. 

Olmi, which appears from Strabo, Pliny, and the Periplus to have been to the 
eastward of Sarpedonia, and from the last-mentioned authority to have been 
at the same distance from Sarpedonia that Seleuceia was, namely 120 stades, 
will fall at or near Aghaliman. Myle, which is placed by Pliny and the 
Periplus between Olmi and Aphrodisias, was probably on the coast opposite 
the island of Provengal, for the Periplus informs us that the island of Pityusa 
was 20 stades from the cape or peninsula of Myla, and 45 stades from Aphro- 
disias, distances which agree very well with the respective distances of the 
isle of Provengal from the main land opposite to it, and from Porto Cavaliere. 

(27) The following are the places which occur on the coast between the 
river Pyramus, now the , and the Calycadnus, according to the 
Periplus : — 

"Axo tot Tlugapov morapod- edbvdgomoivrs cic Sdarovs * * * orad. ¢. (500). 

"Amo Tis KEPaArsS TOU UOC LOV em} Toy Tlotapoy” Agesoy oTad. ox. (120). 

"Amd Agslou motamod ear ordmaros Aluyns 6 xargiras Prypor orad. 0. (70). 

‘Amd Pyypdiv eis Tagoov orad 6 (70.)+ peer die méons tis wdAews morapds Kédvos. 

* % * + * 

"Amd rod Kopaxyoiov émt ry Tloixtany [lérpav, ¥rss ever xAlwana, bi ao eotiv 6005 eis DeAsv- 
xelav tiv emi Avxov, oad. 0. (70). 

Here it will be observed, 1. That the distance of 500 stades from the river 
Pyramus to Soli, is the same as that given by Artemidorus. * 

2. The relative situations of the rivers Areius and Rhegmis how that the 
Areius is the same as the Sarus of other authors. The lake of Rhegma is 
now filled up with sand and alluvial soil. 

3. That the Periplus exactly confirms the steps in the rock leading from the 


* Apud Strabonem, p. 675. 
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rock Peecile to Seleuceia. Upon the whole, however, the author of the Peri- 
plus adds little on this part of the coast to the description of Strabo, and few of 


his distances correspond to the actual measurement. 
Koryhos (Corycus), Lames (Latmus), and Tersous (Tarsus), with the fine 
ruins of Soli or Pompeiopolis, at Mezetlu, are the principal landmarks, 
render it easy to fix most of the places. 

Sebaste, which Ptolemy places between Corycus and the river Lamus, ‘is 
the same as Eleusa, as appears from Stephanus Byzantinus, and from Jose- 
phus *; it received the latter name when it became the residence of Archelaus, 


and 


king of Cappadocia. Zephyrium may be placed at the small projection of 


the coast which exists at the mouth of the river of Mersin 3 for this falls not 
very far from the distance of 120 stades from Tarsus, at which the 
the Periplus places Zephyrium: his distance of 70 stades from Tarsus to the 
mouth of the Cydnus is equally near the truth. 

The route of General Koehler, from Satalia to Shughut, tray 
Asia Minor, upon which antient history throws little light. Arrian’st March 
of Alexander from Pamphylia to Gordium, in Phrygia, and Livy’st Account 
of the Progress of Cneius Manlius, in his Expedition from Cibyra into Pam- 
phylia, and from thence by Sagalassus to Synnada and Galatia, are the only 
historical documents. The itineraries supply little or nothing, and Strabo has 
scarcely done more than’ point out the boundaries of the provinces. The 
passage of Livy, just alluded to, is very detailed, and may hereafter be ex- 
tremely useful in giving us a knowledge of the antient geography of the 
country; but while we are still ignorant of the exact sites of Sagalassus, 
Apameia Cibotus, and Synnada, very little certain information can be derived 
from it in regard to a single route. There are three points in General Koeh- 
ler’s road that may be considered certain, or at least very nearly so; these are, 
Termessus, Tabze, and Cotyaeium. ~ The great ruins at the foot of the pass, 
which leads over the mountains, on the north side of the plains of Satalia, seem 
clearly to be those of Termissus, which, next to Selge, was the largest of 
the Pisidian towns, and was situated at the passes of Mount Solymus, leading 
into Milyas, and thence to Sagalassus and Apameia. Milyas being on the 
confines of Pamphylia, Pisidia, and Lycia, and occasionally assigned to each 
of these provinces §, agrees exactly with the elevated region traversed by 
General Koehler and his party, when they had mounted the pass which I 


* Josephi Antiquitat. lib. 16. c. 4. + L.1. ¢. 27, 28, 29, 
~ L..38+ ¢.13, 14,15; § Strabo, p..630, 631. Ptolem. 1.5. c. 5. 
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supposed to be the Termessian. It is here to be observed, that there can 
be little doubt that Arrian has improperly called the Termessus of Mount 
Solymus Telmissus, an inaccuracy which, uncorrected, throws much obscurity 
on his narrative. On the coins of Termessus, that city is called the greater 
Termessus, to distinguish it from another Pisidian town of the same name. 

It can hardly be doubted that Dombai is a corruption of ‘Tabze, scarcely 
indeed a corruption, as it is no more than the broad and rustic pronunciation 
of the antient word T4éa. Taba appears from Strabo to have been in the 
country between the Upper Mzeander and Phrygia Paroreius, which is exactly 
the situation of Dombai. The fertile district now called the Dombai-ovasi, 
or valley of Dombai, agrees equally well with the Ta€nviv xéi0v, which, ac- 
cording to the geographers, lay on the borders of Phrygia and Pisidia. We 
may suppose, therefore, that the ruins which the travellers heard of near 
Dombai were those of ‘Tabze. 

It may here be remarked that the enumeration by Strabo of the principal 
plains in the western part of Asia Minor may be serviceable in deciding the 
site of several of the cities. ‘These plains were, the Caystrian, the Cilbian, 
the Hyrcanian, the Peltine, the Cillanian, and the Tabene. The salt-lake 
of Burdur is evidently the lake Ascania, which Alexander passed on his 
way to Celene, after having reduced some of the strong places of Pisidia: 
for Arrian observes, that salt was formed spontaneously in the lake Ascania ; 
and Pliny remarks that the upper surface of the water was fresh while the 
lower was nitrous. 

Sandakli seems to correspond in position, as it does in name, with San- 
dalium, a town lying between Cremna and Sagalassus, which last was one 
day’s journey from Apameia Cibotus. The river called the Meinder-su 
which runs by Sandakli, may, perhaps, be that branch of the Meeander 
antiently called Obrimas, the fountains of which were something more than 
a day’s journey from Synnada towards Apameia. 

The very remarkable ruins noticed by Paul Lucas, twelve or fifteen miles 
after he had turned out of the route of General Koehler to go to Isbarta, 
would be well worthy of a more particular examination. They may possibly 
be those of Cremna, which is the more likely to have preserved some con- 
siderable remains, as having been a Roman colony. ‘The situation of these 
ruins, on the side of a steep mountain, agree moreover with Strabo’s de- 
scription of the site of Cremna. But it is unnecessary longer to detain the 
reader with what must be mere conjecture, until some of the sites of the towns, 
especially those of Apameia and Sagalassa, are decisively determined. 
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SOME PARTICULARS RESPECTING THE POLICE OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


[COMMUNICATED BY MR. HAWKINS.) 


Amone the various objects of enquiry which merit the attention of 
travellers at Constantinople, there is none, perhaps, of more import- 
ance to an Englishman than the police of that great capital; and the 
following particulars respecting one of its departments, which I col- 
lected there in 1797, may be thought to possess at this period a more 
than ordinary interest. 

Although by the Mahometan law theft is punishable with death, 
(and it is well known in how summary a manner, according to this 
law, judgment is pronounced and executed,) yet the government here 
have thought it more expedient for the good of the public, to connive 
in some measure at this crime; and with this view they have ap- 
pointed an officer to superintend this particular department of the 
police, under the title of Zyndan Hassekisi (keeper of the prison), who 
in fact is no other than the head or chief of the thieves. 

This chief is selected from the corps of the Mumgi (servants of 
the Aga of the Jannissaries), and his office, which is venal, and costs 
2300 piastres, is held so long only as he is considered capable of dis- 
charging its duties ; his incapacity being deduced from his inability 
to apprehend any thief whose person is sought after. 

The organization of this singular branch of the police is as follows : 
Every thief on his first apprehension has recourse, through the 
medium of his friends and of presents, to the Zyndan Hassekisi, 
who employs all his interest with the higher powers to save his life, 
and to cause him to be transferred to the Bagnio, or great prison of 
the Arsenal, from whence after some time he procures his discharge. 
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In the mean time, the name of this new thief, every particular 
which is thought to be characteristic of his person, and his favourite 
mode of thieving, are noted down with great accuracy in the registers 
of the Zyndan, from which moment he is constituted a regular 
member of the fraternity. A thief who has not in this manner put 
himself under the protection of the Zyndan Hassekisi, is sure to be 
executed the very first time he is convicted. 

The thieves who are subject to this sort of superintendance are of 
both sexes, and of every age and country. They disguise themselves 
in a variety of ways, assuming every character from the mendicant to 
the man of rank; and, in short, exercise their professional talents here 
as systematically, and with less hazard than in any other great capital, 
although, as will be seen by what follows, with less profit. 

Both the Zyndan Hassekisi and the other officers of the Zyndan, 
consider themselves as greatly beholden to any person who lays an 
information before them of his having been robbed ; because not only 
he who has actually committed the robbery is obliged to give them a 
portion-of the effects stolen, but even he who is innocent of it, and 
is apprehended merely on suspicion, cannot obtain his release without 
paying for it. As the last case may occur as often as the Zyndan 
Hassekisi pleases, the thieves carefully avoid falling in the way of 
this officer, through fear of being detained on the slightest pretexts 
or grounds of suspicion; well knowing that at all events they would 
be made to pay for the recovery of their liberty. 

It may be proper to observe that the Zyndan Hassekisi from the 
circumstance of his having been selected from the corps of the Mumgi, 
is necessarily a person of some experience and ability in this line of 
employment, and is fully acquainted with his duties. Now as every 
thief is known to excel in some particular way ; for instance, one is 
noted for his dexterity in forcing a door, another for his skill in 
picking locks, another for his address in openly entering a house on 
some pretext or other; the person who comes to the office to give 
information of his having been robbed, is closely interrogated as to 
all the particulars, Whereupon the Zyndan Hassekisi summons 
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before him all those thieves who are known to pursue that line of | 

their profession, and the guilty person is soon discovered and brought ea 

to a confession. The stolen effects are then recovered; notwith- 1 

standing which, if the person who has been robbed do not fee well Luh 

the Zyndan Hassekisi, he obtains the restitution of no part of his We 

property; for the Zyndan Hassekisi, who becomes the depositary of | i 

these effects, divides them in reality with the thief and some of the | 

persons in office, particularly the Assas Bashi. It is supposed, for ; 

these reasons, that the thieves at Constantinople receive not more if 

than one-fourth of their booty; the remaining three quarters being 

partitioned among the officers of the Zyndan. | 
Should any one discover the effects he has been robbed of, it | 

matters not in whose possession they may be, or what time may 

have elapsed, he is entitled by the law to take possession of them, | 

after proof given of their having been stolen; and the person in | | 

whose hands they were found cannot sue him for any compensation ; \] | 

first, because according to the Mahometan law he can claim restitution ahh 

of the money which he had paid for these effects from no other 

person than he who sold them; and secondly, because, should he 

persist in withholding these effects from the reclaimant, he would 

subject himself to an accusation of his having been an accomplice ti 

with the thief. My 
Nevertheless those who purchase gold and silver for the mint, as | 

well as the venders of copper utensils, are particularly exempted by 

a firman from this obligation to restore effects stolen. The jewellers 

and goldsmiths likewise once possessed a similar privilege, although 

it was restricted to effects which had been purchased at their real 

value. This last-mentioned firman having been little acted upon for 

many years past, has now nearly lost all its authority, and some 

endeavours are making to get it renewed, which it is thought will 

prove successful. . 
The above is nearly a literal statement of the information which 

was given to me at Constantinople, and I believe it to be authentic. It 

follows, that travellers, like De la Motraye, are mistaken in supposing, = 
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from the rarity of those cases where theft is punished, that the 
crime itself is unusual there. * 

To what particular nation these privileged thieves mostly belong, I 
neglected to enquire; and the population of this vast city is so 
heterogeneous, there is here such a colluvies gentium, that it would 
be difficult to form a conjecture: but I cannot help remarking in this 
place, that the Turks of genuine descent have been always justly 
esteemed for their honesty. 

Nor is it possible, I believe, to ascertain how long this state of 
things has subsisted; for the police of Constantinople is scarcely 
noticed in any of the numerous hooks of travels which I have con- 
sulted. I suspect, however, that the ‘Turks have, in this instance, as 
well as in many others, adopted the practice of their predecessors ; 
and should this view of the subject be correct, it may not be easy to 
assign any limits to the antiquity of the system; for we learn from 
Diodorus Siculus that something very like it prevailed in Egypt. 
The account which he gives is as follows : — 

“« The Egyptians have a-very singular law respecting thieves. 
Those who are disposed to follow this way of life, are obliged to 
have their names entered in the register of the head or chief of the 
thieves, to whom it is understood that they are to bring directly, and 
without delay, whatever they have stolen. Those who have been 
robbed are likewise required to specify to him, in writing, what they 
have lost, stating the place from whence, and the day and hour when 
it was taken away. In this manner all the effects are recovered 
without trouble, and the person who has been robbed, after paying a 
fourth of their value, gains possession of them. For since it was 
found to ‘be impossible wholly to put a stop to the practice: of 
thieving, a way was found out by the legislator of recovering what 
was lost on the payment of a moderate price of redemption.” —L. 1. 


* « As for thieves, there are so few of them, that I did not hear of twenty who suffered 
at- Constantinople during almost fourteen years that I was in Turkey.” — De la Motraye’s 
Travels, vol. i. p. 188. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE DISCOVERY OF A VERY ANTIENT TEMPLE 
ON MOUNT OCHA, IN EUBCA. 


{COMMUNICATED BY MR. HAWKINS. | 


Form and Appearance of the Southern Coast of Eubcca. — Object of the Visit to that Part } 
of the Island. — Carysto. — Ascent of the Mountain St. Elias. — Quarries of Carystian 
Marble. — Remains of a Greek Temple on the Summit of the Mountain. — Observations 
relating to the Structure and Character of the Building. — Conjecture respecting the Name 
of the Deity to whom the Temple was dedicated. — Extensive View Srom the Summit of | 
St. Elias. — Population of the District. { 


‘Tur navigation of the Archipelago resembles, in many respects, that | 
of the Hebrides; the two seas are equally interspersed with rocks | | 
and islands, or intersected by promontories. ‘The land, too, rises on 1 
all sides into mountains of great elevation ; and the aspect of both i 
countries would be equally uninviting, were it not for the advantage 
which one of them enjoys, of a superior climate. The scenery of the 
Grecian Archipelago derives from this circumstance a beauty and 
charm which are denied to the Caledonian ; and it is owing to this 
cause, perhaps, aided by a more powerful association of ideas, that the 
descriptions which travellers have given us of these shores, are, upon 
the whole, so seducing. 

The passage northwards through this diversified scenery, in a ship | 
of burden, with the Cyclades on the right, and the shores of the | 
Peloponnesus and of Attica on the left, leads through. the - straits 
which separate Eubcea from Andros, the scene of so many disasters 
in antient times. Here ships are not unfrequently stopped by ad- 
verse winds, and constantly assailed by currents of air, which blow 
round Cavo d’Oro (the Capharean promontory). * This, in fact, is . 
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regarded by the Levant sailors as the most dangerous part of their 
navigation; for there is no sheltered retreat at hand; and the horrors 
of shipwreck are heightened by the inhospitable character of the 
natives of this mountainous promontory. Numerous stories are re- 
lated of their rapacity upon these occasions ; and the life of a ship- 
wrecked mariner is said to be little regarded if it be an obstacle to 
its gratification. 

The whole appearance of this coast, which forms the southern 
extremity of Euboea, corresponds with the savage reputation of its 
inhabitants. It rises boldly from the sea into a high dorsal ridge; 
the flanks of which, more especially those on the north, exhibit a 
frightful succession of chasms and precipices. The summit of the 
mountain is so elevated as to be usually shrouded in clouds, the broad 
shadows of which cover-its upper region. This was precisely the 
effect produced by the state of the weather, as I approached Cavo 
d’Oro from the north on the 11th of September.* The scene was a 
most striking one, independent of its classical interest : it was nature 
in her wildest, grandest aspect. 

I continued my voyage along this desolate coast, which is swept by 
every wind that blows, until I reached the bay of Carysto. The 
object which induced me to visit a place of such evil repute, and so 
little frequented, was the ascent of the mountain that crowns this 
great promontory. I had fixed upon this very high point (the Ocha 
of antiquity) + as a very important station for delineating the con- 
tiguous coasts, and combining my larger triangles ; nor had I then a 
conception of the very interesting discovery which I was destined to 
make there. 

On the forenoon of the 12th I visited the Waivode of Carysto, 
and made preparations for ascending the mountain; but the wind 


* In the year 1797. 
+ Kapusos 82 éshy dao rw Opes TH "Oxy. Strabo, lib. x. 
Kal "Oxy 82 exarsiza % vicost nad ew OM MYULOY GUTH TO pheyisoy Tay eyradSe dpav. Ibid. 
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which rose in the evening, just after my return to the vessel, blew a 
violent gale in the night, and continued, with no abatement, the 
whole of the next day. In this interval it was impossible to land ; 
and as the vessel more than once drifted from her moorings, we were 
in imminent danger of being driven on some rocks which lay ata 
very short distance to the leeward. 

The circumstances which occasioned our distress were singular ; 
perhaps unexampled. My Greek captain had evinced some want of 
confidence in the security of this bay before our arrival here; to 
which I had paid no attention; for we appeared to be so completely 
sheltered from the Meltem wind *, then blowing by the ridge of 
Mount Ocha, and there was so little chance at that season of a wind 
from any other quarter, that I felt no apprehension of danger. What 
then could exceed my surprise and consternation, when the whole 
fury of the Meltem poured down upon us from the ridge above, its 
force having been concentrated, as I conceive, by the hollow form of 
the coast on the opposite side of the island ? I had often experienced 
the effect of very violent gusts of wind in sailing along a mountainous 
coast ; but this was a continued blast for the space of 30 hours, which 
would have tried the strength of the stoutest cable. Had there been 
a swell we could not have held by our anchors a single minute, so 
great was the strain upon them. ‘To add to our distress, we had at 
this critical period a broken rudder; and the Turkish inhabitants of 
Carysto, who bear a very bad character, were seen assembled on the 
beach, in momentary expectation of witnessing our destruction. 

At six o’clock on the morning of the 14th we took advantage of 
the first abatement of the gale, to weigh our anchors; and, putting 
right before the wind, in a few hours we fortunately reached the 
harbour of Zea. Here a new rudder was procured, and as it was 
impossible, while the Meltem continued, to execute what I had in 


* This is the modern name of the Etesian among the Greek sailors, perhaps a cor- 
ruption of Beltempo; but the term fopéac, Voreas, is universally adopted on the continent 
of Greece, 
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view at Carysto, I resolved to proceed to the southward until the 
usual change of the season. On the 19th of October, soon after this 
had taken place, I once more anchored in the bay of Carysto. 

The following day, the weather threatening, I sent my servant 
ashore to make the necessary preparations for my expedition. On 
the 21st I visited the Waivode, who congratulated me on my escape, 
and the Bishop of the diocese, who lamented most feelingly the 
barbarous and anarchical state of the country; after which | pro- 
ceeded, on a mule, to the summit of the mountain (now called 
St. Elias).* The ascent from the town was attended with some 
difficulty. We had not proceeded far before I descried the marks of 
some antient quarries, and on the side of our road lay seven entire 
columns, apparently on the spot where they were quarried. One of 
these measured 13 feet in length by 4 feet 3 inches at its base, and, 
except the last polish, which it had never received, it was in a finished 
state, and ready for removal. Here then, without doubt, were the 
celebrated quarries of Carystian marble +; the nature of which I had 
thus an opportunity of ascertaining. It proved to be the Cipolino 


.of the Roman antiquaries. There is a gradual descent the whole 


way from this spot to the beach, which is three miles distant ; the 
columns, therefore, after being incased in wood, to defend them from 
injury, might have been rolled to the place of their embarkation. 
The principal excavations seem to have been immediately above 
the castle hill, and in a direct line between it and the summit of the 
mountain. When we had surmounted the rugged heights where 
they first occurred, the marble disappeared, and the strata which 


* This denomination is now given to many of the higher mountains of Greece. 

+ In the time of Strabo the quarries of Carystian marble were at Marmarium, éy 4, 
says he, +o Awropsoy Tov Kapuslwy xlovwy. Stephanus Byzantinus, however, places them 
at Carystus. These entire shafts were probably destined for some building at Rome; for 
Pliny, quoting the account which Nepos gives of Mamurra’s house, says that the columns 
were of marble, ‘ et omnes solidas e Carystio aut Lunensi.” A very great number of 
these columns are still preserved at Rome. 
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succeeded, wholly consisted of gneiss. A scanty and withered forest 
of chesnuts, clothed the mid-region of the mountain. 

I now gradually approached the summit, which was composed. of 
several distinct craggs, or rather ledges of rocks; one of which I soon 
made choice of as a station for my drawings and trigonometrical 
operations. In the narrow interval between this and the next ledge, I 
saw, what at the first view might be mistaken for a ruined Greek chapel ; 
no unusual object of occurrence in similar situations. But what was 
my astonishment, when, on a nearer approach, I discovered in this ruin, 
the remains of a Greek temple, of a most antient and peculiar. con- 
struction! I must refer the reader to the annexed engraving for a 
view of this building, and the character of the wild scenery which 
accompanied it. It is certainly the very last situation where the 
ruins of a temple might have been expected. 

Pausanias speaks of the altars of Jupiter, which were on the sum- 
mits of several mountains; but mentions only one instance of a 
temple in such a situation, the dilapidated remains of a temple 
dedicated to the Cyllenian Mercury: nor can it be said that the 
temple of Apollo Epicurius was so situated ; although its site is un- 
questionably a very elevated one. I had visited the summits of so 
many of the highest mountains of Greece, without meeting with any 
vestiges of antiquity, and was so little prepared to expect a discovery 
of this kind in a spot so difficult of access, that for some time I could 
hardly believe the reality of the venerable object of antiquity which 
presented itself to my view; the total absence of columns, and the 
usual decorations of temples, having occasioned some degree of 
ambiguity. _My doubts, however, vanished by degrees, the more I 
examined the plan of the ruin, and the various details of its con- 
struction. ‘These the reader will find very accurately exhibited in 
the annexed engravings; and the information which they convey, 
will probably suggest to him the following reflections. * 


* Perhaps I have given my readers credit for more skill in practical architecture than 
they can be supposed to possess; and have laid claim myself to more than is my due: but 
the fact is, that I am indebted to Mr. Robert Smirke for this masterly developement of 
the Construction of the building. 
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The roof is simply a covering of stone which is made to support 
itself, and of which no example is known. 

That part of the roof which lies upon the walls, counterbalances 
the weight of that which is between them; or in other words, is 
sufficient to counterbalance that part which projects inwards and 
forms the ceiling. 

The eastern wall was probably built a little thicker, in order to 
counterbalance the slabs, that on this side were not bevilled away 
and notched, as those were on the west. 

The inclination of the slabs answered two purposes ; first, to throw 
off the rain ; secondly, to throw the weight more upon the wall. 

The opening between the opposite projecting stone must have been 
about two feet, which was probably covered with a ridge stone; the 
whole being covered with slab stones, of which there are plain indi- 
cations in the view. 

In short, the whole roof appears to have been an affair of calcu- 
lation ; and plainly denotes a considerable progress having been made 
in the art of building. 

Had Pausanias extended his Itinerary to Eubcea, he would have 
completed the plan of his invaluable work on the Antiquities of 
Greece ; and we should not now be at a loss for the history of this 
temple. In the absence of any direct information concerning it, we 
must content ourselves with conjectures. According to Stephanus 
Byzantinus, Mount Ocha was the scene of an event in the mythologi- 
cal history of the Gods, the memory of which might have been conse- 
erated by a dedication of a joint temple to Jupiter and Juno. It. is 
however more probable, that the temple here existing has been dedi- 
cated to Neptune ; for Strabo, speaking of Gereestus, which was almost 
at the foot of the mountain, says, “ It has likewise a temple of Nep- 
tune, which is the most distinguished of all those which are* * here,” 


* ger 8 ieoov Tlocetavos emionudraroy twy tavry* upen which the editors of the French 
Strabo observe, “* Strabon n’ auroit il voulu parler que de divers temples de Neptune 
situés dans le voisinage de Gereestos ?” 
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meaning, | suppose, “ in this part of the island:” and I cannot help ie 
suspecting, when I consider that the disasters which befell the Grecian || & 
fleet on the Capharean promontory, were ascribed to the anger of | 
Nauplius, the son of Neptune; that.the whole of this mountainous | | 
promontory was in a peculiar manner consecrated to the same divinity. We RAA W 
These, I believe, are all the facts or notices which can throw any light | | 
upon the history of this temple; and it must be confessed that they 1 
lead to no very satisfactory conclusions. 

I shali now revert to the narrative of my proceedings. The re- ‘} 
mainder of the day was fully employed in delineating and measuring | 
the ruins, and in the use of the sextant. Ata late hour we descended | | 
to a mandria, or sheep-fold, where a quantity of wood being collected, } 
my attendants kindled a large fire, round which we passed the night, | 
wrapped in our capots, and stretched on the bare ground. || 

Early the next morning I returned to the summit, where I com- | | 
pleted the measurement of my angles ; but the clouds which gathered | | | 
fast on the north side of the mountam prevented me from making an 
accurate delineation of the line of coast beneath, which comprehended 
the famous Coela of Euboea. Of all the other interesting objects 
around, the very elevated point on which I stood, and the clearness 
of the atmosphere, enabled me to havea distinct view. Scio was just 
within the reach of vision; and by the aid of a telescope annexed to i 
my sextant, | combined its position with that of the islands near me. | 
The form of Andros appeared as if it were delineated on a map, so 
completely was it overlooked from this lofty station. In the evening 
I descended to the beach, where | found my boat’s crew waiting to 
take me on board. 

As Carysto is so little known, I shall here add a few particulars re- | 
specting this district, which I collected chiefly from the bishop of the 
diocese. 

It contains 1400 Greek, and 1600 Turkish families. The inhabi- | 
tants have assumed the right of appointing their Waivode, who is at }) 
present (1797) the elder brother of the famous Mustapha Aga. 

The latter has, in the course of a few years, rendered himself 
pp 2 
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master, by force, of most of the villages on the north side of the town ; 
and no stranger is suffered to take the farm of a spahilik, or of an ex- 


‘cise tax, in the whole district. 


Carysto is a simple bishopric, which, on account of the barbarous 
state of society here, remained unoccupied, from the period of the 
conquest of the island until the present bishop made a purchase of 
the see; of which he heartily repents. The diocese reaches as far as 
Avlonéro and Petriais. 

But the most remarkable circumstance in the history of this dis- 
trict is what I have now to mention. There are five villages on the 
northern flanks of the mountain, near Cavo d’Oro, the inhabitants 
of which are branded with the appellation of Acrianides and Bur- 
mades, to distinguish them from the Mahometan and Christian popu- 
lation of the mountain. The men speak Albanian, like the rest, and 
are of Christian origin, although they profess Mahometanism. This, 
however, their forefathers appear to have embraced through restraint, 
or merely with a view to exempt themselves from the Karatch or poll- 
tax ; for they conform to none of the essential practices of the Ma- 
hometan faith. On the other hand, they seem to have lost, by a long 
disuse of the Christian worship, their belief in Christianity ; and, in 
fact, with the exception of a few superstitious practices of the Greek 
church, which they have retained, they are considered as appertaining 
to neither sect. Their women, however, still profess Christianity, 
and this is perhaps the reason why the men have each a Christian 
name coupled with the Mahometan ; by the former of which, alone, 
they are distinguished among their countrymen. 

The names of the five villages inhabited by these semi-apostates, 
are Kalianu, Platanistos, Adia, Gramisi, and Kapsiari, each of which 
contains, on an average, from twenty to thirty families. 

These people are said to be of such a savage and. inhospitable cha- 
racter, as even to murder those who escape from the wrecks of the 
vessels that are driven on the coast, in order that they may divide the 
spoil with more chance of impunity. They chiefly subsist by the 
care of their flocks, and are a hardy, bold race of mountaineers. I 
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brought away with me a shepherd’s crook, as a memorial of their 
muscular strength, as well as of their rude simplicity of manners. It 
is five feet ten inches long, by five inches and one half in girth, and 
is truly a most formidable weapon. 


TRAVELS THROUGH PART OF THE ANTIENT COELE SYRIA, 
AND SYRIA SALUTARIS. 


[FROM THE PAPERS OF LIEUTENANT COLONEL SQUIRE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


Tripoli, — Situation of the Town. — Roadstead. — Commerce. — Turkish Sepulchres. — 
Different Routes from Tripoli to Balbec. — Cultivation of the Districts inhabited by the 
Maronites. — Arrival at Baitroun. — Interview with a Prince of the Druses. — Balbec. 
— River Chrysorrhoas. — Remains of Sculpture on a Rock. — Damascus. — Structure and 
Form of the Houses in that City. — Distribution of Water iu the Vicinity of the Town. — 
Mosque. — Bazars. — Sepulchres. — Departure from Damascus.— Cteifa. — Lake formed 
by the Orontes. — Termination of the Northern Part of Libanus. — Hems.— Greek In- 
scription. — Hamah. — Mode of raising Water for the Supply of the Town. 


Aprit 15. 1802. — Towards sunset we have a magnificent view of 
the mountains in Syria, consisting of an extensive range of lofty hills, 
terminated by Carmel to the south ; to the north we see Libanus, a 
complete mountain of snow ; here the form of the land plainly indi- 
cates the valley of Coele Syria *, while in the center of the landscape 


* « The plain of Bekka, is the Cocle Syria Proper, of the antient historians: it is 
bounded on the other side by a ridge of mountains, Antilibanus, parallel to Mount Liba- 
nus.” — Bruce’s Journey to Balbec. See Murray's Life, p. 191. 
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the hoary Antilibanus raises itself in the most majestic manner above 
the whole. 

April 16. — At ‘noon, the latitude by observation was 34° 20... At 
half-past five P. M., we bring up in the bay of Tripoli, in four fathom 
water. 

April 17. — It blew a heavy gale last night from the W. 8. W., with 
occasional squalls of rain. At four A. M. there was a lunar Iris in 
the north-east. Yesterday evening a boat came from the shore, and 
we sent our names to a Greek merchant, who resides as English Con- 
sul at Tripoli. 

April 18. — The weather became more moderate; at nine A. M. 
we receive a note from the Consul, requesting us to come on shore in 
our own boat, and not to have any communication with the inhabi- 
tants; as seven or eight persons had been lately attacked by the 
plague at Tripoli. He stated that at Latakia, between which place 
and Tripoli, there is constant intercourse, 3000 had died in three 
months; and that he had put himself in quarantine for fifteen days 
past. He had sent his secretary, Mr. Laurella, to meet us on the 
beach with a Janissary, who conducted us to the house of the Consul. 

We were told that the inhabitants of Tripoli are in a frequent state 
of rebellion, disagreeing with the Pashas appointed by the Porte. 
About two months since Yousuf Pasha was compelled to make his 
escape to Cyprus; and at present the town is governed by Mustapha, 
Aga of the Janissaries. Those who were of the party of Mustapha 
having gotten possession of the citadel, obliged the Pasha to retire to 
that quarter of the town which is towards the Marina: he remained 
in a small house with his troops in the neighbourhood, until he saw 
there was no safety for his person but in flight; he therefore, after 
plundering every house he had possession of, took advantage of 
a dark night, embarked on board a small vessel, and landed at 
Cyprus. 

April 19. — We told the Consul that we wished to see the envi- 
rons and situation of the town, and that we would be particularly 
cautious not to touch any of the inhabitants. The secretary accom- 
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panying us with the Janissary, we passed towards the south end of 
the town, and ascended the hill near the citadel, on the river. 

Tripoli is situated along the base of a triangular plain, having for 
its vertex a flat promontory towards the sea: the base runs nearly in 
a north and south direction, is about two miles long, and is bounded 
by a rocky height ; immediately under which the town of Tripoli 
extends itself three-fourths of a mile in length, and three hundred 
yards in breadth ; the north side of the triangle is about one mile in 
its extent ; the southern about three-fourths of a mile ; each of these is 
bounded by the sea. On the flat promontory,on the north side of which 
is the place of anchorage, is the, Marina, of the size of a small town, 
where the vessels discharge and receive their cargoes. Between the 
point of the promontory and the mouth of the river Kadisha (the 
Holy) are six square isolated towers, placed at irregular distances 
from each other: they stand immediately on the sea; appear to be 
of Saracen construction; and the lower part of their walls, as at 
Alexandria, is fortified with fragments of grey- granite columns, 
placed horizontally in the building. The whole of the plain is 
planted with trees, and chiefly the mulberry, the food of the silk- 
worm ; for here silk is the principal article of commerce : the nopal, 
or prickly pear, also abounds. In the plain of Tripoli there is a 
quantity of stagnant water, and as it is necessary in the summer 
season that the mulberry plantations be constantly watered, noxious 
vapours arise, which in the hot months render the situation un- 
healthy in the extreme. The mulberry trees are planted with the 
greatest regularity ; and at this season of the year the silk-worms are 
deposited.in the ground in little huts, composed of reeds and the 
branches of trees. The river Kadisha, which traverses the town and 
discharges itself into the sea at about the center of the northern side 
of the triangle, enters into the plain through a’ beautiful narrow 
valley: it is a shallow rapid stream at its junction with the sea, and 
by no means practicable for boats. The citadel, which commands the 
town, as well as the plain below, is built on the south side, and 
immediately close to the Kadisha, where it enters the town: it is 
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apparently an old Saracen building, in a wretched state, and mounted 
with a few guns; and is commanded by a height on the north side of 
the river, and only 150 yards distant. Tripoli has no other fortifi- 
cation : the town has gates, but is merely enclosed with the walls of 
the gardens. A short distance east of the citadel, and on the same 
side of the river, is a convent of Dervises, in one of the most 
agreeable situations that can be imagined : it is close to the Kadisha 
in a deep valley surrounded by orange and mulberry groves, besides 
poplars and many other trees and shrubs, which render the air 
fragrant, and the coup d’wil exeeedingly picturesque. 

The road of Tripoli does not afford very safe anchorage for ship- 
ping: the bottom is composed of rocks, and large stones, which, when 
the wind is fresh, rub and wear the cables. It is protected in some 
degree by a line of small islands, which project. more than a league 
west, from the point of the promontory. These shelter the shipping 
from the south, and south-west winds, very prevalent during the 
winter along the coast, and at intervals blowing most tempestuously. 
Ships coming from the southward are obliged to pass to the westward 
of all these islands, unless they are acquainted with a narrow passage 
between them. 

The Chameleon, an English sloop of war, when in the road of Tri- 
poli, used to anchor at the mouth of the river, at no great distance 
from the shore, because the holding ground was preferable to that 
near the Marina. Northward of the road of Tripoli, the coast runs 
in a north-westerly direction, as far as the projecting island of Raud, 
the antient Aradus ; perhaps five or six leagues distant from Tripoli. 

Before the war, (for since that period the commerce between 
Europe and the Levant has been almost ruined,) the exports from 
Tripoli consisted in raw silk, silk handkerchiefs for turbans, soap, 
which is manufactured in the town, and a few sponges, found along 
the shore between this place and Beirout. 

Beyond, to the east. of the base of the triangular plain of Tripoli, is 
a valley about three leagues wide, situated at the foot of Libanus, 
whose tops sometimes emerging from the clouds beneath them ;- in 
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other places, boldly prominent to the view, display the snowy dreari- 
ness of winter; while the forwardness of the corn, and the agreeable 
warmth of the valleys, indicate the far advancement of spring. 

With the Turks, the burying places are always without the walls of 
the city. The Mahometans pay peculiar attention to the tombs of 
their departed friends. At stated times of the year they make fre- 
quent. visits to their sepulchres, ornament them with myrtle sprigs, 
and say prayers for the happiness of the deceased. At Tripoli we 
observed several tents placed over the tombs in the burial places. 

We saw two arched caves near the Kadisha, about a quarter of a 
mile from its mouth, where the heads of the culprits are thrown, after 
they have been decapitated by orders of the Pasha. 

This afternoon we walked towards the north end of the town, and 
visited the mouth of the Kadisha; we ascended one of the ruined 
towers in this part, and took the following bearings : 


Convent of Dervises = =etNiake by E. distant 1 mile. 
Island of Aradus - Syricien NANG EM tromeits = 004 
Point of Marina Y tod + oie NycW, 


April 21.— After having completed the preparations for our pro- 
jected tour into the interior, we took leave of our hospitable enter- 
tainer, at Tripoli ; and commenced our journey to Balbec. Thence we 
proposed to cross Anti-Libanus ; visit Damascus; and returning by 
Aleppo and Antioch, to rejoin the Mentor, which was dispatched from 
Tripoli to the Bay of Scanderoon. 

From Tripoli to Balbec, there are three routes; one passes to the 
north of Libanus, the other two traverse it; the shortest, and im- 
mediately east of Tripoli, is by the way of Cannobine, and the Cedars 
over the summits of the mountain. The snows, however, were not 
thoroughly melted, and on this account the route of the Cedars, at 
this season, was impassable. The road along the sea-shore to Beirout, 
and then the passage of Libanus, was represented as extremely rug- 
ged and difficult; and we were recommended to take the northern, 


over a plain and easy road, which turns the north extremity of Li- 
VOL, Il. QQ 
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banus. At ten A.M. we left Tripoli; our general rate of travelling 
(the ordinary pace of the camel caravans) was 23 miles in an hour ; 
and a day’s journey is in general seven hours, though this depends on 
the distance of villages, or caravanserais from one station to another. 
The road was along the sea-side, over a flat country; and about two 
leagues from Tripoli we passed the Nahr-el-Bered, or the Cold river. 
On our right the mountains were bare, and without cultivation. As 
the country appeared so extremely dull and uninteresting, and we 
heard much of the hospitality of the Maronites, who live in the 
southern parts of Libanus, and the beauty and fertility of their moun- 
tains, we decided to return to Tripoli this evening, and to set out on 
the following day for Beirout, to the southward : half-past one P. M. 
we returned, and encamped near the river Kadisha, close to the town. 

April 22. —At nine A.M. commenced our route for Baitroun, situ- 
ated on the coast. The road was along the roots of Libanus, which 
meet the sea in a gentle declivity, though their surface is rocky and 
uneven. We passed through a beautiful and romantic country, in- 
habited by the Maronites. The sides of the mountains are inter- 
spersed with numerous little villages, around which the ground is 
highly cultivated, either with corn, vines, olive or mulberry- 
trees; the earth being supported by terraces, formed of dry 
masonry, having the appearance of the seats of an amphitheatre. 
The people are seen without arms, an unusual thing in any part of 
the Turkish dominions ; and an air of liberty and independence * is 
conspicuous in the inhabitants of these mountains, which we vainly 
looked for in any other part of the country. We passed through the 


* Bruce gives a similar account of the state of the country in some parts of Libanus, 
which he crossed in his journey to Balbec. The mountains of Libanus, at Zakala, 
begin to be of rich mould, and are all cultivated. Every valley has a stream running 
through it into the plain, and every stream on its side a village, where the people live in a 
sort of independence, under the protection of the Druses, in free exercise of their religion, 
whatever it is, and out of the reach of the oppressions of the neighbouring Pashas of Tri- 
poli, Seide, and Damascus.” P. 19].— Murray’s Life of Bruce. 
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valley of Hora, near the extremity of Cape Capougeé; which forms a 
promontory in the sea; and close to its summit we observed a Greek 
convent in the midst of wood, and in a very romantic situation. 
After having crossed the mountain, which is connected with Cape 
Capouget, a rugged and difficult road, we arrived at the head of a 
beautiful valley, watered by a pleasant shallow stream, well wooded, 
and chiefly cultivated with the mulberry tree. Towards the south 
extremity of the valley is an old ruined castle, singularly placed on an 
isolated rock, rising in the midst of the vale, with perpendicular sides. 
We next passed well-cultivated grounds; and about half-past four 
arrived at Baitroun, a small village on the sea. Here there is no port ; 
the rock is cut, as if stone had been once shipped from this place for 
the purposes of building. The village belongs to the Maronites, who 
are under the government of the Druses. The Emirs, or Princes pay a 
small tribute to the Porte. From their mountainous situation they 
assert their independence, and most parts of their country have never 
been visited by the Turks. The Druses and the Maronites live on terms 
of union and intimacy; the latter have a large church at Baitroun; 

their religion is similar to that of the members of the Latin com- 

munion*; their feasts and fasts are different, and more numerous. 

The Maronite religious books are Arabic, written in the Syriac cha- 

racter. | The Christians, in Turkey, are much pleased to have the 

use of bells for their churches, and in many places they pay a con- 

siderable sum for that privilege. At Livadia, in Greece, there is a 

church bell, which was not obtained without a high contribution from 
the Greeks. At Baitroun, instead of a bell, the Maronites, as. in 


* Le pere Michel y celebra la messe en Syriaque, selon leur coutume, laquelle excepté 
P idiome ne differe presque point de la notre. Pietrode la Valle. Tra. Fr. 325. 1. —E. 

t+ This language is still in use in parts of the East. On ne peut compter la langue 
Syriaque parmi les langues mortes; car suivant ce que j’ai appris 4 Damask, il y’ aen- 
core dans la province du Pasha de ce gouvernement quelques villages ou les paysans ne 
parlent pas que Syriaque. Dans plusieur hameaux aux environs de Merdin et de Mosul, 
les Chretiens parlent encore Chaldaique, d’ autres disent Syriaque. Niebuhr. i, 81.— E. 
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many other parts of the Turkish dominions, make use of a flat piece 
of board, held in one hand, which is beaten with a wooden * mallet 
by the other. We sleep in a sort of public coffee-room, near the sea. 

April 23.— A quarter before nine, A. M., we left Baitroun; the 
road rocky and gravelly; the soil, though poor, much cultivated in 
mulberry trees and corn land. The mountains, on the left, whose 
sides are constantly divided in terraces, present a most beautiful 
aspect. Our route was along the sea side, and at half-past twelve we 
arrived at Dgebail, supposed to be the antient Byblus. ‘This place is 
now a small village on the sea; here is no harbour, even for the small 
boats of the country. Dgebail is surrounded by a stone wall towards 
the land, and in one part is a large square tower of masonry, of Sara- 
cen construction. At Dgebail we found a young prince of the Druses, 
son of the Emir Yousuf, who welcomed us with the greatest hospi- 
tality. He appeared of about twenty or twenty-one years of age. 
He received us in a miserable apartment, in the tower, where he was 
accompanied by Georgius Bess, his minister, and a large party of 
attendants. It was our intention merely to halt at Dgebail, but Saad- 
el-din, our youthful entertainer, and his minister, prevailed upon us 
to remain at Dgebail that day, and proceed by a shorter route im- 
mediately across Libanus to Balbec. -We accepted the invitation, and 
were provided with an apartment in the castle. We had a long inter- 
view with Saad-el-din, who was extremely affable. The whole of the 
company were unarmed. Georgitis Bess gave us an account of the 
stones which contain the exuvize of small fishes, and are found in the 
neighbourhood of Dgebail ; he promised to procure some for + us, 


* Called, by the Greeks, onwavrpov, and onpavrnpiov; the use of it is very antient. 
Mention of this instrument, as well as of bells, is found in George Pachymer, 1. 7. dic wyde 
oymcvT poss xaos xwdworw Hopoisevor. Leo Allatius, de templis Greecorum recentioribus. — E. 

+ Above Bairout there is a bed of whitish stone, but of the slate kind, which unfolds in. 
every flake of it a great number and variety of fishes. They are so well preserved, that 
the smallest strokes and lineaments of their fins, scales, and other specifical distinctions are 
easily observed. Shaw, 344.— E, 
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and immediately dispatched a messenger into the mountains for an 
ass load, which was afterwards forwarded to us at Scanderoon. 

At Dgebail there is a spacious Maronite church ; and we observed 
a curious cornice in front of the entrance, having Greek ornaments. 
On the sea-side are several fragments of grey granite columns, and 
foundations of building. We visit an exiled Mousellim, or governor, 
from ‘Tripoli. 

From Tripoli to Dgebail the coast is extremely rocky ; and, except 
in the bay of Hora, absolutely inaccessible. 

April 24. — At half past seven A. M., after having taken leave of 
the minister, who ordered an escort to accompany us, consisting of 
two horsemen, and two men on foot, we ascended the mountains 
immediately east of the town, which were exceedingly well wooded ; 
and, wherever cultivation was practicable, cultivated; the ground 
being disposed in terraces, and producing mulberry-trees and corn. 
After a rugged, narrow, stony road, of three hours’ continual ascent, 
we arrived at Kafr-Baal, a village consisting of four or five houses; 
half an hour beyond, the scenery becomes rich and magnificent in the 
extreme: Waadi-el-amid, the rich valley, watered by the river Vidar, 
is on our right, a large and deep stream, and its banks exceedingly 
fertile; on the other side of the valley are most lofty mountains 
covered with snow, the clouds passing beneath their summits. Shortly 
afterwards, we passed the villages Duziyere and Hameige, on heights 
below us, but considerably above the bottom of the valley. At 
two P. M. we arrived at Dgibel-Dgudge, or the Mountain of Fowls, 
very steep, and covered with holm oaks: the descent was as a sharp- 
pointed staircase of rock ; and most of us were obliged to dismount. 
In this part we were embosomed in the depths of snow-topped 
mountains, wild and horrid in the extreme: Solinghi e taciturni 
orrori. 

At the foot of Dgibel-Dgudge is a rushing stream, the ground on 
either side being cultivated ; this river is called Nahr-Mehaal, and 
seems to form part of the Vidar, which flows through the “ rich 
valley,” the Mehaal being perpendicular to the Vidar. At the head 


or. 
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of the former is a fine waterfall, about 100 feet high, composed of 
five cascades, the first of which has a descent of 30 feet. After 
passing a short distance to the eastward, along the bank of the river, 
we forded it, and ascended the snowy mountains to the southward. 
Here the snow was very deep, the road difficult, and our horses fre- 
quently fell in the hollows. Throughout the winter this route is 
absolutely impracticable. In about an hour we turned to our left, 
and after passing a rugged uneven ground, we arrived at the vale, and 
then at the village of Alcoura, at the head of the valley. Alcoura is 
a Maronite village, situated at the foot of a very lofty precipice; it 
consists of about 100 houses, and is tributary to the minister at 
Dgebail. ‘The houses are merely square stone buildings covered 
with beams of rough hewn trees and branches, instead of plank ; 
this again is overlaid with a composition of mud, and forms a terrace : 
the only openings are a door, and two or three square holes to admit 
the light. Here the silk-worms were still in the egg, while at Tripoli 
they were already brought into the garden. At Alcoura, indeed, 
every thing had the appearance of winter; there were no leaves on 
the mulberry-trees, nor any other marks of spring vegetation. 

April 25.— This morning we attended 1nass at the village church, 
which seemed to be officiated precisely in the same manner as the 
Latin. It appears that the only difference between the Maronites 
and Roman Catholics consists in the former following the Greek 
calendar, and observing some festivals and fasts, which were omitted 
by the latter. 

At twenty minutes past eight A. M. we took leave of Alcoura: our 
chief horseman was our host at this village. In the valley of Alcoura 
is the village Mogeiree: shortly after passing this, we had a view of 
the sea. The mountains which form the valley of Alcoura are lofty, 
and covered with snow. In an hour and a half we arrived opposite 
to Dgibel Mitree. Between us and this mountain is the valley of the 
same name, with a small stream, and village called Mitree, belonging 
to the Motoualis ; and another called Kafr-Uftar : both these villages 
are on the opposite side of the stream. At the head of the valley 
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Mitree, we halt at the Ain-el-Bukhara, “ the fountain of the cow:” 
here the mountains were lofty, wild, and uncultivated ; rarely inter- 
spersed with large juniper-trees. The road led us sometimes over 
hardened snow ; at others, over gravel. 

At half-past noon we saw the highest summit of Libanus *; Anti- 
Libanus running in a direction north and south; between them ex- 
tends the plain of Balbec, about two leagues and a half in breadth. 
From this point we took the following bearings : — 


Summit of Libanus = - N.E. by E. 
Point of ditto in valley - - E.N.E. 
Balbec = - 3 = De tsiad Oe 


Direction of the valley of Balbec N. N. E. and S. S. W. 


Hence we soon began to descend the mountain ; and, after traversing 
asteep road for more than two hours, we arrived at the ruined village 
Sardac, at the commencement of the plain. Here we crossed the valley, 
badly cultivated, and with scarcely any trees; the soil of a reddish 
colour. We soon distinctly perceived the towering ruins of the temple 
of the Sun. At half-past six P. M. we arrived at Balbec, and pitched 
our tent south of the temple. 

April 26.— After breakfast this morning, we visited the Emir Djugar, 
of the family of Harfouche, of the race of the Motoualis, the present 
Governor of Balbec ; who was then tributary to Mahomet, the Pasha 
of Gaza. As we gave him to understand that we had brought him 
a small present, (a piece of Lyons stuff,) which is extremely necessary 
to gain the good will of these ignorant plunderers, he received us in 
a very civil manner; told us we might go where we pleased, and re- 
main at Balbec as long as we wished. After pipes and coffee, we 
proceeded to visit the temple, accompanied by a minister of the 
Prince, and a large troublesome suite of inhabitants. 


* According to Abulfeda, Libanus should receive the name of Shenir only where it 
begins to run more to the north than Damascus: while it is more south than that city it 
should be called Gahel Eltalg, or the Snowy Mount, which also is its common name in 
Chaldee. — Michaelis on the Laws of Moses, i. 92. 
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The first building that attracted our notice was a beautiful small 
temple of an hexagonal figure: on the outside four columns of the 
Corinthian order are still standirg, with niches between them for 
statues, which no doubt were formerly placed there: the cornice was 
very beautifully executed. Since the introduction of Christianity, 
this elegant building had been used as a Greek church; but about 
40 years ago, having been very much shook and injured by an earth- 
quake, it is entirely ruined. This little chapel is about 60 yards S. E. 
of the grand temple. The latter seems to be composed of four prin- 
cipal parts — the entrance; an hexagonal court; a large square area, 
enclosed with walls, and the temple itself. The entrance appears to 
have been a raised colonnade with, perhaps, a large flight of steps. 
The hexagonal court is ornamented with niches and beautiful pedi- 
ments and cornices. The north and south sides of the square court 
are composed of recesses, two of which are semicircular: in these 
are niches for statues, pediments, pilasters ; and all the riches of the 
Corinthian order are displayed in the greatest profusion. Of the 
grand temple, only six columns remain on their basements, with the 
architrave above them. ‘The whole place is covered with fragments 
of columns, friezes, pediments, and of various other ornaments, 
which once composed this superb edifice. South of the grand temple, 
and without the line of its terrace, is a smaller temple, whose sides are 
tolerably perfect ; presenting a striking specimen of the Corinthian 
order of architecture. The long sides of the temple north and south are 
about 120 feet in length; the short sides 70. It is surrounded by a 
corridor, composed of fluted pillars, supporting a roof 14 feet wide, 
carved and executed in a most elaborate manner. It is divided into 
compartments, and ornamented with the sculptured portraits of 
Princes or of Queens. One of these latter, which has fallen, we 
observed to be of a colossal size, and nourishing an infant at the 
breast. The roof on the north side is composed of eight large stones, 
each 16 feet long, and of the breadth of the corridor: they are cut in 
a small degree in the form of an arch: the pillars are about 30 feet 
high, and composed of three stones. On the east side, after creeping 
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through an opening in a wall apparently built by the Saracens, we | | 
arrived at the portal of the temple, of magnificent workmanship. haan 
This entrance is about 25 feet high, and 20 feet in width: on each | 
side are lines of sculpture, representing small figures intertwined with I | 
garlands of flowers and fruits: parallel to these again is a variety of 1 
ornaments. On the under part of the architrave of this entrance is | Hi 
the representation, in bas-relief, of an eagle with expanded wings, Naa} 
grasping a sort of caduceus, the emblem of majesty; and holding in 
its mouth the joined ends of two festoons, each of which at the other 
end is held by a figure representing a youth with wings: the festoons 
are enriched with different sorts of fruits and flowers; and the north iy | 
side is in the most perfect preservation. This architrave is composed 
of three stones, the center one of which has fallen at least four feet + 
below the others, in consequence of an earthquake. The roof of this | 
temple is entirely destroyed; the interior, however, surrounded by | 
niches richly ornamented with handsome pediments, sufficiently | ae 
indicates its former magnificence. From the remains of plaster on A = 
the walls, it appears that this building was once used as a church. 
The columns within, with a rich entablature, produce a fine effect : 
and they are tinged with a reddish yellow. 

Both temples are built on artificial terraces ; and in the wall, to retain 
the grand terrace at the N. W. angle, are three stones *, occupying a 
length of 150 feet, and 10 feet in height. The whole of this magni- 
ficent ruin is so much intermixed with Saracen building, extremely 
good and solid, that in many places it is difficult to distinguish the 
modern walls from the originals. Near the entrance of the small 
temple on the south side, is a complete square tower, built of the 
materials of the temple, and of excellent workmanship ; indeed the 
whole building has been converted into a place of defence, and 
surrounded by high walls pierced with loop-holes; and in many 
places are machicoulis. Under the grand temple are two vaulted 


* Au nombre des merveilles du monde sont, dit Kodhai, les trois pierres de Balbec. 
Extract from Makrizi. See Abdallatif, S. de Sacy. 508. — E. a 
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subterraneous passages;on each side, running E. and W., and con- 
nected, about 20 yards from the east entrance, by a similar passage run- 
ning the breadth of the building : the first are about. 370 feet in length ; 
the connecting passage 200 feet; the arch is part of a circle, and 
20 feet wide. On the soffit, or under part of these vaulted passages, 
are a few heads sculptured in bas-relief: near one of which are these 
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The workmanship of the buildings at Balbec is excellent: the 
stones are large, and so closely joined together without cement, 
that the blade of a knife could not be inserted between them: the 
stone itself, taken from the quarries, S. W. of the town, is a very hard 
limestone, approaching the nature of marble. Many of the standing 
columns have been cut by the barbarous inhabitants to their very 
center, towards the bottom, for the sake of the iron, which unites the 
pieces, of which each column is composed. 

Balbec is situated at the foot of Anti-Libanus ; on the east side of a 
very extensive, uniform, plain, in general about eight miles in width. 
In the plain scarcely any trees are visible ; but around Balbec there is a 
variety : — the walnut, the willow, the poplar, and the ash; render- 
ing the situation pleasant in the extreme: it is watered by two 
small brooks, which have their sources adjoining each other, about a 
quarter of a mile S. EK. of the town. Balbec was originally contained 
in an enclosure of the extent of nearly four miles; the Saracen wall, 
which still remains, though in a ruinous state, is built in a most solid 
manner: perhaps it may have been about 16 feet high, with small 
square towers at intervals, of the same height as the wall. Several of the 
stones, which compose it, are remnants of inscriptions, friezes, enta- 
blatures, and other ornaments in architecture. On the S. W. side 
of the town is a high hill, the lower part of which is enclosed within 
the walls of the place. Immediately near this angle are the different 
parts of the column of 18 stones described by Pococke, which is now 
thrown down, and destroyed: the capital, the base, the channel for 
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the water, remain exactly according to his relation. Near this spot 
is a stone, eight feet long, six wide, and fourteen inches in 
thickness: it may have served as a canopy to a throne; for at the 
four angles are evident marks that there were four small columns 
for its support: it is now standing on one of its edges: the 
interior is elegantly sculptured with roses and serpents, and divided 
into four compartments. On this height is a Saracen tomb of very 
good execution, in a S. W. direction: about one mile from the town 
is another Mahometan sepulchre, composed of a dome and five low 
granite columns ; this we had no opportunity of visiting. On the north 
side of the height, commanding the town, are several catacombs. 
Only one-fifth part of the original enclosure of Balbec appears to be 
inhabited, and that part is towards the S. E.: the whole town presents 
a most wretched appearance, as the principal part of the hovels have 
been destroyed by earthquakes, which it appears very frequently 
occur. ‘The inhabitants are partly Moutoualis, and partly Maronite 
Christians : here is a church and a mosque. The place seems to be 
very unproductive, and to have no trade whatever. 

In the afternoon of this day we visited Emir Suldan, the brother of 
the governor, who is a great sportsman: there was a fine falcon in his 
apartment ; and he told us he was very fond of hawking. He had just 
built a small hut entirely of plank, as a place of retirement in the 
event of an earthquake. 

April 27. — The Emir informed our companion, Monsieur Laurella, 
that we had met with more indulgence than any Franks who ever 
visited Balbec; he had heard, he said, that we had in our possession 
eight watches, and desired a handsome one for himself. After some con- 
sultation, offered his own as the most valuable ; but the Emir, not 
sufficiently esteeming it, declined the acceptance; so that we thought, 
from several hints which had passed, it would be most prudent to depart; 
we therefore immediately ordered our tent to be struck, and prepared 
to leave the place. The Emir sent to invite us to remain this evening, 
and to quit Balbec to-morrow : he sent a second message ; and when we 
were mounted, he solicited, and even pressed, us to stay ; this, however, 
RR 2 
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we absolutely refused. The Emir wished to gain as much from us as 
he could: he repented of having refused the watch. He had asked 
Laurella for my spying glass; and perhaps if we had remained much 
longer at Balbec, we might have been completely plundered. At 
half-past one P. M., we commenced our journey, and about a quarter 
of a mile south-west of the town, we observed a range of quarries, 
from which, no doubt, materials were extracted for the temple. 
There is now lying, in an horizontal position, an immense stone, 
completely separated and quarried from the rock: it is about fifty feet 
long, fourteen feet wide, and eight feet in height : here is also another 
detached from the rock, about twenty feet high, and standing on one 
of its ends in a perpendicular manner. We observed also in this 
part several arched excavations, probably catacombs. After passing 
in a south direction for two hours over the slopes of the mountain, 
which extends into the plain, we saw on our right the village Betrane ; 
and half an hour afterwards arrived at a torrent between two heights, 
called Sarle. The view in this part is extremely singular: not a tree 
or a house in the plain, which is here bounded by the highest points 
of Libanus, running in a north and south direction. At the end of 
four hours we arrived at a wretched Moutoualis village, called Kribe: 
we stop to rest on the north side near a well. The soil of these 
mountains appears of a reddish coloured clay, intermixed with rock : 
near our halting place we observed several vineyards. 

April 28. — At six A. M. we commenced our journey, the weather 
being extremely fine. After one hour’s riding across a high mountain, 
we arrived at a small bridge, over a stream, which waters the valley of 
Maraboun: a little to the north is a village of the same name. Here 
we took a south direction, and an hour beyond passed the village 
Serghey. In this valley are several mulberry grounds, and vineyards, 
the vines being carefully cultivated en espalier, and propped up with 
small sticks about two feet in height. In three quarters of an hour 
we passed Din-Hour, on the east of the road, which is watered by a 
small brook taking its course to the southward. An hour beyond this 
place, we arrived at Zebdany, in the north-west corner of a beautiful, 
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well cultivated plain, about nine miles in circumference: the ground ai | 
is very neatly disposed, and the enclosures in excellent order. Here ‘an 
are many vineyards, mulberry grounds, and a variety of fruit trees in en 
blossom. On entering the plain, Blazel, a village, is to the east. Half | 
an hour beyond Zebdany we halted at a spring on the road side, with a I 
weeping willow at its head. On the heights to our left were the two | ii | | 
villages, Buchai and Mozaia. After passing an hour and an half from 

the fountain along the slopes of the hills, bounding the east side of the 
valley of Zebdany, we directed our course to the eastward: through 4 
this valley flows the river Barrady, the antient Chrysorrhoas. On turn- | 
ing to the eastward we followed the course of this stream, nearly east 
and west, as far as the bridge of Suke, which we crossed. Where the 
turn of the river makes an angle with its direction through the vale of ii 
Zebdany, there is a very fine cascade, about sixty feet high, composed i 
of three waterfalls: this being surrounded by lofty poplar trees and | 
different kinds of shrubs, renders the scenery very picturesque. The ii | 
river flows in a narrow rocky vale, and part of the road is through an i 
artificial excavation in the rock. A short. distance before we arrived 
at the bridge, we observe on our left the remains of an aqueduct, 
communicating with an almost perpendicular mountain, north of the 
bridge. There were many excavations in it, forming probably the 
catacombs of a large city: in one part we could distingnish with a 
glass the remains of sculpture in a square compartment of the rock, 
which represented a figure sitting in a chair, with another beside it. 
After passing the bridge, we entered the vale of Suké, about three miles 
in length: the river is almost concealed by a variety of trees, but | ; 
chiefly the Lombardy poplar: these, intermixed with corn fields, and | 

the brown lofty mountains above, afford some of the most beautiful | 

views that can be imagined. We passed the village Suke, at two 
P. M. to the north of the river, and shortly afterwards Kafr-Senaiah 
to the south; we then crossed some low mountains in a N. E. 
direction, leaving the village Tsdaidy on a hill, near the Barrady, and 
at half-past five, after traversing Hamé, we halted on the Damascus 
side of a bridge across the Barrady: this river, flowing through the ) a 
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vale of Suké, takes a direction to the north, then to the east, and 
afterwards to the south, close to the village Hameé: the banks of it 
are well wooded, and afford much pleasing scenery. 

April 29. — At half-past seven A. M. we struck our tent, and pro- 
ceeded on our route to Damascus. We soon passed Tseieh on the 


t right, and in three quarters of an hour we left, in the same direction, 
WA the village Dommer, situated in the pleasant valley through which 
| flows the Barrady. West of Dommer is a neat, well-built stone- 
! bridge, of four arches. After passing Dommer, we began to ascend 
/ the heights bounding Damascus to the west: in half an hour we 
perceived the south part of the plain of Damascus, and, shortly after- 

| | | wards, when we descended the hill, the city itself burst upon our 
| view, presenting the most striking scene that can be conceived: an 
extensive plain, for the most part well covered with trees, and inter- 
spersed with numerous villages, and, immediately before us, the large 

city of Damascus, whose minarets, intermixed with the trees, and 

i) contrasted with the terraced roofs of the houses, extending nearly 
three miles in length, produce an effect at once singular and pic- 
turesque. On our right, at the foot of the mountain, was the village 

Mizzee; to the southward, Deriah ; on our left, under the hill, was 

; Saheiah. We passed near this place: afterwards, through a number 
of gardens; and, at the end of two hours and a half, we halted near 

the gate of the seraglio. The Pasha being absent with the grand 

caravan of Mecca, (for the office of conductor of the pilgrims is always 

attached to the Pashalic of Damascus,) we were introduced into the 

seraglio, with the intention of paying our compliments to the 

Mousselim, or deputed governor of the city. We were ushered into a 

large apartment, with a fountain before the Divan. Here we took 
coffee ; and, as the governor was engaged. in affairs of importance, we 

| agreed to pay our visit at another opportunity. At the seraglio, we 
were furnished with two attendants by the Mousselim; and, after 

i passing through a great part of the town, we arrived at a Spanish 
Catholic convent, where there were six Fathers, who received us with 

| the utmost civility. This convent is well built, large, and the most 
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respectable at Damascus. Here we took up our quarters, in pre- 
ference to a house which was offered us by the Mousselim. In the 
afternoon, we visited him: he was seated, with the Mufti, in a kiosk, 
adjoining the seraglio, and immediately on the rapid current of the 
Barrady, in this part surrounded by a little forest of fruit-trees. 
The governor was extremely polite, and said, that whatever we 
wished should be immediately attended to; for the Porte had received 
great obligations from the English. During our conference, the 
Mufti retired into the anti-chamber, and prayed to Mahomet with 
the usual prostrations, although the place was crowded with attend- 
ants. In the afternoon, we passed through the gate of St. Paul, or, 
as the Arabs call it, Bab Shirke*, “ The Gate of the East ;” and, 
after walking about half an hour, we were shown the spot where Saul 


fell, and became blind: it is a small elevation, formed of a mass of 


stones. Near this place are the tombs of the Christians. 

April 30. — This morning, we walked over the greater part of the 
town, and passed through the various bazars, in which, as at Cairo, 
the different trades are each in a particular quarter. We entered a 
sort of public garden, where there were fountains, and an abundance 
of fruit-trees. We paid our respects to the Aga of the castle, with 
the hopes of seeing the interior of it, and the antient arms and 
armour it contains. This, however, was impracticable: we were 
told that, without an order, there could be no admission ; and, as for 
the arms, they were locked up, and sealed with the seal of the Vizier. 
We visited several silk-manufactories; and, after passing through a con- 
siderable part of the quarter of the Jews, we arrived at the house of So- 
lomon, of the family of Haimé, which has been established more than 
acentury at Damascus. This man is a banker, and manages the pecu- 
niary affairs of the Pashalic: he is extremely rich, as, indeed, one 


* The seven ancient gates of Damascus, according to Aboulbaka, are Bab-alsaghir ; 
Bab-kisan ; Bab-scharki; Bab-touma; Bab-aldjanik; Bab-alfaradis; Bab-aldjabiyeh. 
The five modern are, Bab-alsalameh; Bab-alfaradj; Bab-elhadid; Bab-alserr; Bab- 
alnasr. — Abdallatif, S. de Sacy. 580. — E. 
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might conclude from the splendour of his mansion. Of these great 
houses, from without, one sees nothing but walls, badly built, with no 
windows: all the ornaments and beauty are within. We entered 
into a spacious square court, paved with marble: a large fountain 
occupies the middle, surrounded with orange and lemon-trees. On 
two sides of the court were open lofty apartments, with a superb 
Divan, and the walls and ceiling painted after the oriental style, in a 
very rich and gaudy manner. ‘The chambers, with doors forming the 
other sides of the square, were fitted up expensively, each having its 
fountain of water, ina basin of different-coloured marbles. As the 
proprietor of the house was then at the seraglio, we took leave, after 
having been regaled with sherbets, sweetmeats, pipes, and coffee, 
which were served to us by the nephew of Solomon. ‘Towards the 
close of the evening, we visited the distribution of the waters at the 
gorge ofavalley, immediately westward of the town. This. spot is a 
place of very great resort with the inhabitants of Damascus; the 
valley is narrow, well wooded, running east and west, and the rapid 
stream of the Barrady flows over its bottom. On the south side are 
two canals, one above the other; and both considerably higher than 
the river. On the north side are also two artificial channels, running 
along the side of the mountain; the highest, after following the 
direction of the valley, turns off to the northward, and waters the 
village of Selheiah. ‘The stream of the other, in this part, passes un- 
der a rock, and continues in the same direction as the valley. This 
canal is twenty feet above the level of the river; the former is, at 
least, sixty feet higher than the Barrady. The division of the waters 
is one of the most beautiful spots in the neighbourhood of Damascus. 
We returned to the town through a small part of the village 
Selheiah, which is at the foot of the high mountains westward of 
Damascus. Here we observed several Saracen buildings, in a most 
ruinous state. Between the city and Selheiah there is a paved road 
of stone, to the extent of half a mile, after passing over a bridge 
across the Barrady, near Bab-Salam. On this is a large coffee-house. 
We entered Bab-Touman, and arrived at the convent. 
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May 1.—This morning we visited an artificial, arched grotto, 
which is said to have been the residence of Ananias: it is near Bab- 
shirke ; the descent. is by means of steps. The grotto consists of 
three small apartments, open to each other. In the afternoon, we 
passed through Bab-shirke: following the walls to the southward, we 
made a complete tour of the town of Damascus. Having walked 
through several gardens, near which flowed two streams of the Bar- 
rady, on different levels, we entered Bab Touman. 

May 2. — This morning we visited the castle, having obtained a 
particular order for that purpose from the Mousselim ; and then, after 
passing through a considerable part of the town, we arrived at our 
convent. 

Damascus is situated on the west side of an extensive plain, 
bounded, for the most part, by distant mountains ; and, towards the 
eastern side, by part of the Desert. The direction of the town and 
suburbs, in their length, is nearly north and south, about two miles 
and a half, and the greatest breadth, three quarters of a mile. The 
town, properly so called, which is to the north, is not above three 
miles in circuit.” This is surrounded by a double wall, with round 
towers at intervals, in a very decayed state, apparently built on the 
foundation of the ancient Saracen fortification. F ormerly there was 
a ditch, but at present it is almost entirely filled up with rubbish ; 
and the mean, ill-built walls afford little defence to the city. The 
castle is in the south-west angle of the town; it is a good building, of 

a square figure, each side about two hundred yards long, and flanked 
by twelve square towers, placed at the angles, and at intervals in the 
sides. Under the entrance of this castle, are the remains of some 
ancient armour, a part of a balista, and an instrument, which may 
have been made use of to discharge stones or darts. We did not see 
more than five guns in the fortress, and these of a very small calibre, 
badly mounted on the ramparts; within, is a small manufactory for 
powder. The height of the walls of the castle exceeds eighty feet ; 
they are extremely well built, most probably by the Saracen Caliphs ; 


and are in very good preservation. The town is watered by the 
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Barrady, (the Abana of the Scriptures, the Chrysorrhoas of the Greeks, ) 
which, branching out into several small streams, passes through the 
gardens in different parts of the city : every house has its fountain. The 
largest, and most frequented of these coffee-houses in Damascus, is 
near Bab Salam, (the Gate of Peace,) on the north side of the city ; it 
is situated on a bridge, through which flows the principal stream of the 
Barrady. Before it passes this bridge, there is a small waterfall, and 
its banks are crowded with a variety of fruit trees. These objects, 
with the murmuring of the river flowing rapidly over its bed, and the 
rich and varied dress of the Turks, who appear the most respectable 
merchants of the town, compose a scene extremely gay and enliven- 
ing. Indeed, Damascus is placed amidst gardens and swift streams, 
and is of itself, without the assistance of art, a sort of terrestrial para- 
dise. What a delightful spot it might be rendered in the hands of an 
enlightened people, who understood the real value of its situation ! — 
what a city might be erected!— what elegant retirements, amidst 
water and verdure,—the principal objects to be desired in these 
warm climates ! 

The houses of Damascus are built principally of mud and wooden 
rafters, and sometimes of small bricks hardened in the sun; and very 
rarely, the lower parts are of stone: without, their appearance is poor 
and wretched in the extreme; within, as we saw in the house of the 
Jew, Solomon, there is, amongst the higher class, a great display of 
riches and magnificence. The principal mosque was formerly a 
large Christian church, dedicated to St. John the Baptist, and built 
in the early ages of Christianity; we were not even permitted 
to enter the outer court, although it is a thoroughfare for the in- 
habitants; they, however, from motives of respect, when passing 
from one end to the other, always carry their slippers* ‘in their 


* Among the Jews and other nations of the Orient especially, that rite of discalceation, 
or putting off their shoes, is still used, and continued among them unto this day, when 
they come into their temples and sacred places. — Mede’s Works, 347.-— E. 
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hands: we looked at the interior of this court through one of the ion 
entrances ; the gate of which is covered with plates of brass, and the 
whole court was surrounded by a vaulted colonnade supported by 
small pillars of different coloured granite, which are surmounted | 
with Corinthian capitals. Within, this mosque appeared extremely a) | | 
spacious *, and paved with various pieces of marble. It appears | | 
that most of the mosques in this city were originally churches ; there h 

is one towards the south, different from the rest: the court in front is 
surrounded by a colonnade, the roof of which consists of several 
cupolas, covered with sheet lead, as well as the grand dome of the | 
mosque. This building has two Minarets; they are built in the style | 
of those at Constantinople; in the middle of the city is a mosque 
which has a Minaret covered with green tiles. Near the principal (| 
mosque we observed the remains of some Greek architecture, which I 
after great difficulty, because it was in the midst of houses and | | 
harams, we succeeded in examining. This remnant appears’ to be a 
part of a pediment over a gateway formed by a circular arch; it is 
supported by four columns, each four feet in diameter: as it was 

intermixed with the roofs of houses, we did not see above four or 

five feet from the capital of the columns. Near it are the remains of 

an architrave almost entirely defaced, supported by pillars of the same 

diameter as the first ; it is about fifteen feet long: the ornaments are 
Corinthian; and probably the ruin formed part of a temple built | 
in the latter ages of the empire. Some of the covered bazars at 

Damascus are well built ; and the shops well furnished with different 

commodities for sale. Each art or trade has its particular quarter : 

the boot and slipper makers, as well as those engaged in sadlery, oc- 

cupy a large division; there are, besides, silk bazars, and a large 
display of rich articles of commerce. In the city are several manu- 

factories of soap, glass, lamps, sattins, cotton-stuffs, and large round 


* La grande mosquée de Damas est comptée par les écrivains Arabes au nombre des i) e 
merveilles du monde. — Abdallatif. S. de Sacy. 442. ‘ 
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tents; a poor manufactory of cutlery; and on the river are many 
water-mills and tan-yards. At present the climate is like that of 
England in June; the trees are in full leaf; the fruit perfectly 
formed ; and in three weeks, we are told, there will be ripe apricots. 
In our journey from Tripoli to Damascus we have passed through 
the three climates of winter, spring, and summer ; and these changes 
we experienced in little more than a week ; near Tripoli every object 
was of the spring; on Libanus we met with the chilly dreariness of 
winter ; in the plains of Damascus we were gladdened with the joyous 
appearance of summer. 

It seems that the Barrady, after passing through Damascus, follows 
a north-east direction, and discharges its waters into a lake in the 
Desert. 

Djebail Sheik, part of Anti-Libanus, lies south-west of the town, 
and is one of the highest mountains in Syria; the summit and sides 
are much covered with snow, and with the chain of hills to the west- 
ward of the city, forms a striking contrast with the verdant plains of 
Damascus. 

This city is the place of assemblage for pilgrims from the north 
and east, who undertake the holy journey to Mecca, which is about 
45 days distant from Damascus. The caravan is conducted by the 
Pasha in person ; on his return he is joined, near the confines of the 
desert, by the Pasha of ‘Tripoli, who brings a supply of provisions for 
the pilgrims. As at present the government of Tripoli is only pro- 
visional, the Pasha being deposed by the inhabitants, the Seraglio at 
Damascus is employed in preparing the usual provision for the 
caravan ; which supply, according to the orders of the Vizier, should 
have been on its march ten days ago. 

Without almost every gate of Damascus is an extensive burying- 
ground, and it really is the case, that these habitations of the dead 
appear much more neat and cleanly than those of the living. . The 
women here are extremely punctual in their visits to the sepulchres 
of their relations ; in each tomb is a small earthen pot let in at one 
of the ends; in this pot there are constantly fresh branches of 
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myrtle *, or some, small shrub, over which they frequently pour 
water, and preserve with the most respectful care and attention ; \ 
most of these tombs are formed of dried mud in the shape of an | 
oblong pyramid, and surrounded by two steps. Some of the se- | 
pulchres are covered with a wooden building ornamented with ii A 
lattice-work ; in many of the burying-grounds we have seen large | ik 
green tents placed over the tombs. ) 
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The convents of Damascus are three; aconvent of the Terra Santa, 
in which are six Spanish fathers, with whom we took up our } 
residence ; one of Capuchins, and one of the Lazarists : neither of the 
two latter were inhabited. It seems that the sight of a Frank, in the 
European dress, presented * a strange and novel appearance in 
Damascus. As we walked through the town, every one was struck | 
with amazement at our hats, and close dress, so different from their | 
own; and we were always accompanied by a numerous suite, gaping | | 
widely with astonishment : — the carpenter dropped his hammer, the 1 | 
embroiderer his needle, the coffee cooled in the hands of the idle, the A 
pipe was extinguished ; every one indeed neglected his employment, 
and gazed on us with wonder. 

May 3d.— Having made the necessary arrangements for our 
journey, we this day took leave of the fathers of the convent, and at 
three P. M., proceeded on our route for Aleppo. Our direction was | e 
north-east ; at half-past four we passed the village Havistar ; then, ) = 
afterwards having crossed two bridges over the Barrady, we entered 
the village Dummer; and a quarter before six we arrived at a large 
Khan, within the outer court of which we pitched our tent for the 
evening: this Khan is almost east of Damascus, and situated near 
three streams of the Barrady, on different levels. 

May 4th. — At seven this morning we continued our route, and 
after passing one hour and a half over an ill cultivated plain in an 


* They put some green myrtles in little air-holes that are round the tombs, and they 
are of opinion that their relations are the happier the longer these remain green, and 
retain their colour. — Rauwolff’s Travels, p. 46. 
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easterly direction, we arrived at the foot of Dgebail Cteifa, where 
there is a ruined Khan. From this spot we changed our course to the 
north-east, and here. we met a caravan of sixty camels from Aleppo, 
laden with merchandise. On entering the passage of the mountains, 
seven armed men offered themselves as an escort across them, telling 
us that seventy mounted Arabs had passed yesterday, and that there 
were many robbers in the neighbourhood. These people would most 
probably either protect, or plunder caravans, as circumstances might 
dictate. At half-past ten, A. M., we saw before us a large: plain, 
bounded by barren mountains, with little cultivation ; in the distant 
part towards the east we observed a great part of the plain exceedingly 
white; this we afterwards learnt was a salt lake: half an hour before 
noon we arrived at a well-built Khan adjoining the village of Cteifa ; 
here we pitched our feet. for the evening. This Khan was built in 
the year 1440, by Sinaum Pasha; it consists of two courts, the inner 
of which is extremely well-built, and in excellent repair. On enter- 
ing the south gate of the outer court, the passage is through a vaulted 
bazar, about sixty feet long, with shops on each side of it: in this 
court is a mosque with a Minaret. The inner court is surrounded by 
a raised arched colonnade, adapted for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers: within this colonnade, and along the sides of the building, 
are vaulted chambers for the cattle; in the center of this court is a 
large square stone reservoir for water, which is constantly supplied 
from a small brook, that flows between the south side of the building 
and. the village. The outer court, merely a square inclosure, is com- 
posed of bad masonry, and mud-bricks. The walls of the inner court 
are sixteen feet high, of very good masonry, with counter-forts at 
intervals. The village of Cteifa is surrounded with fruit gardens, 
which, as at Damascus, are laid out without any taste * or arrange- 
ment, and are sown with barley. 


* A similar observation applies to the gardens in parts of the coast of Barbary. “ They 
are not laid out with method, or design, the whole being a medley of fruit trees, with 


plantations of cabbages, turnips, beans; nay sometimes of wheat and barley, inter- 
spersed.” 146, Shaw. — E, 
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May 5.— At five this morning we proceeded in a north direction, 
to cross the heights which bound the plain of Cteifa to the northward, 
After riding nearly one hour, we arrived at the foot of these heights, 
and passing a ruined Khan, followed the road for the most part in a 
north-easterly direction. About eight o’clock we passed another 
ruined Khan, near which were some small remains of an antient 
aqueduct ; at nine, on the left of our road was Ain Tenee, a ruined 
convent in the mountains, and the village Yebroot; an hour after- 
wards we passed the hamlet of Castal on an eminence, the female 
inhabitants of which brought us a supply of dried grapes, cheese, 
milk, and other eatables. As far as Castal the road was across the 
mountains, though very even and regular, without any rapid falls or 
ascents ; the country in this part was waste and dreary in the 
extreme, scarcely a single tree relieved the horrid appearance of the 
mountains. Between Ain Tenee and Castal, we met with an unladen 
caravan of two hundred camels from Aleppo; it was conducted by 
about twenty unarmed Bedouins. After crossing an uncultivated 
plain, with scarcely any natural verdure, at half-past noon we pitched 
our tent in the inner court of a Khan, adjoining the village Nebbek, 
situated on the north side of a hill; the Tchocodar who accompanied 
us, by order of the governor of Damascus, having written commands 
for the Sheiks of the different villages in the Pashalic, to supply 
us with whatever we might require, desired the chief of this place 
to provide us with a dinner, and we were very soon satisfied with an 
abundance of mutton and rice: in the afternoon we were visited by 
the Sheik and a long suite of peasants. After passing Carraw, in our 
next day’s journey, he recommended us to take an escort, for there 
were many Bedouins between that village and Hems. At Nebbek 
there are a few Greek Christians. 

May 6.— At half-past four we commenced our route in a northerly 
direction, across a barren stony plain, more than an hour in length: 
At the further extremity, to the east, was the village Deradaiah ; soon 
afterwards we passed a small eminence, on the top of which were the 
remains of a square tower; here we came in view of Carraw, three 
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hours’ distant from Nebbek. The gate of the Khan, at this place, 
appears, from some ornaments that remain, to have been the entrance 
of a church. At Carraw there are about twenty Greek Schismatics ; 
the rest of the inhabitants are Mahometans. To the north of the 
village we were shown the site of a chapel, dedicated to St. Nicholas ; 
their present place of worship has the appellation of St. Sergius; the 
mosque was formerly a church, and, within, tolerably capacious. 
From a stone in the building we copied the words ’Adeveacsos “Exirxores : 
there were also other letters which ‘we could not decypher. About 
an hour westward of Carraw is the ruined convent, Dar-Mar-Yacoub. 
Having dismissed our guard of six peasants, with musquets, we took 
an equal number from this village, and at eight o’clock continued our 
route to the northward, across low rocky mountains, and after two 
hours arrived at the very small village Briedy ; here we observed a 
sarcophagus of white polished marble, used as a drinking-place for 
cattle. We could perceive the sand-hills to the east, immediately on 
this side of Palmyra, a distance of nearly ten leagues. At Briedy we 
relieved our guard, and continuing in an eastern direction, after three 
hours we arrived at the Khan of Hasseiah ; instead of pitching our 
tent, we occupied a good warm room provided for us by the Aga. 
After we had passed Carraw, we had the desert to our right, and on 
our left the sterile mountains eastward of Balbec. Hasseiah is a 
small village, placed on the confines of the desert, in a most dreary 
chearless situation. Mussood, the Aga of the place, treated us with 
marked attention and hospitality ; he told us that his village was five 
days’ journey from Palmyra; that this was dependent on him, as well 
as many other places in the neighbourhood, for which he annually 
paid a certain number of purses to the Porte. He made an offer to 
conduct us to Palmyra, and added that his father and grandfather had 
visited those ruins with Englishmen: circumstances, however, com- 
pelled us to continue our journey to Aleppo, and reluctantly to de- 
cline visiting Palmyra. In Hasseiah are a few Christian families of 
the Greek persuasion. 
May 7. — After we had taken leave of our host, who provides us 
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with an escort of seven horsemen, we continued our route across -an 
uncultivated plain, in a northerly direction, and at eight o'clock ar- 
rived at the villaze Chemor. In the N. W. we perceived the lake 
formed by the Orontes; and about seven miles distant beyond is the 
termination of the north part of Libanus. After rather more than an 
hour, we passed a square stone inclosure to the right, formerly a Khan, 
now having the appearance of a small village ; hence we crossed an 
extensive plain, capable of cultivation, but neglected. At noon we 
entered Hems, and took up our quarters in the house of a Christian, 
(a banker to the government,) who treated us with the greatest hos- 
pitality. On the south-west side of the town is a curious Roman 
monument, which was most probably a sepulchre; it is a square 
building of three stages, terminating in a pyramid towards the upper ; 
there are the remains of pilastres on the sides, which were faced with 
small black and white stones, placed alternately in a sloping direction. 
On the west side is an inscription ; as much of it as was legible, we, 
with great difficulty, copied. * 


- - FTAIOTIOTAIOT 
AEZIwNOCYIOY 

- - INE€TOIHCE - - 
AYTTo#KAITOIC - - 

- OICETOYCI - - - 


This sepulchre is a solid building, arched within, and formed of thin 
burnt brick and mortar. 

Hems is situated in an immense plain; and though there is nothing 
to render its site particularly striking, it is pleasing to observe the 
great cultivation immediately in the neighbourhood ; chiefly of vine- 


* J’y remarquai encore proche de la ville ce sepulcre ancien duquel Belon fait mention 
avec une inscription Grecque de Caius Cesar, 4 ce qu’il dit; mais aprés le soin que Jy ay 
donné a la bien lire et 4 la copier toute, comme Jay fait, jy trouvay un TAIQIOYAIO mais 
non pas Cesar. Pietro de la Valle. Trad. Fran. 331. 1.—E. 
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yards and corn. The town is three miles in its circuit, and appears 
well inhabited; the houses are built in general with stone and mud, 
mixed up with straw; the streets are paved with a small path-way for 
camels and horses in the middle: the walls enclosing the town are in 
a very ruinous condition. This enclosure, of rather a singular con- 
struction, consisted of a perpendicular wall, against which was raised 
a bank of earth; the slope of it towards the country was faced with 
masonry. ‘The citadel is placed on a lofty eminence, in the south- 
west angle of the town, which is in all appearance artificial, as the 
site of the castle of Aleppo; the top of the hill is completely circular, 
and 130 feet higher than the bottom of the ditch. The upper en- 
ceinte is about one hundred feet in diameter; the ditch is sixty feet 
wide, with a perpendicular counterscarp, thirty feet high : the Saracen 
fortifications on this height were of excellent workmanship, but: are 
now entirely ruined. As at Alexandria, there are columns placed hori- 
zontally in different parts of the walls to strengthen the masonry. At 
Hems we sent a message to the Mufti mentioning our arrival, and 
that we wished to see the different antiquities in the neighbourhood ; 
and at the same time requesting a ladder to examine the inscription 
on the sepulchre. The Mufti replied, that, without a firman from 
the Porte, we could see nothing ; that we must make no remarks on 
paper; and on no account enter the castle. At present Hems is 
without a governor, and all is confusion and disorder. When we 
made our promenade, our guides Jed us to the citadel, whence we had 
an opportunity of making every observation we could wish. It ap- 
pears that the Aga of Hems and the neighbouring villages had been 
extremely oppressive to the inhabitants, and that in the course of one 
year he had levied, by means of Avanias and extortions, 4000 purses ; 
his conduct had of course rendered him extremely odious to the 
people of Hems; a party was raised in the town, which showed fre- 
quently open marks of hostility against the governor. When the 
Vizier, on his return from Egypt, passed through this place, he ar- 
rested the Aga, who was compelled to accompany him as far as 
Aleppo; and they believe he has since been decapitated. The 
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brother of the Aga, fearing, at the same time, the severity of the 
Vizier, and the resentment of the inhabitants, has collected all the 
treasure possible, and fled from the town. 

May 8. — At six o’clock we continued our route to the northward, 
with an escort of seven horsemen. Soon after leaving Hems we had 
a very clear view of the valley of Balbec ; Libanus on the west side ; 
Anti-Libanus on the east; the former, running N. W. and S. E, is 
composed of the high mountains of Aqqar to the north; to the 
southward, the Kesraouan; Anti-Libanus, of the mountains of 
Balbec, to the north; and Djebail Sheik to the south. After two 
hours we arrived at the village of 'Telbeshee, to the right of the road, 
which our escort dared not approach, on account of the little war be- 
tween that place and Hems. We were curious to see Telbeshee, 
because most of the houses are conical, resembling the large pigeon- 
houses in Egypt. On our arrival we were entreated by the Aga to 
dismount, and to take some refreshment. We were ushered into a 
small apartment, filled with the grandees of the place, and a large 
suite of attendants: here we found the brother of the governor of 
Hems, who had taken refuge at Telbeshee, the inhabitants of which 
were partizans of his family. Soon after ten we passed the village 
Rastan, built on a high hill, at the foot of which winds the river 
Orontes; its modern name is El-asser, (the Impetuous,) so called 
from the swiftness of its current. Here we crossed the river over a 
well-built bridge of ten arches, on the west side of which is a large 
Khan, with a mosque in the center. Ascending the opposite hill, 
forming the valley which gives passage to the river, we crossed a 
plain of excellent soil, though with scarcely any cultivation ; at noon 
we entered a plain, upon a lower level, the village of Ipshereen, of 
conical houses, being to our left ; soon afterwards, Kafr Arein, a coni- 
cal village also, to our right ; and at two o’clock we arrived at Hamah. 
This day, on our left, we have in view a chain of low mountains, 
which seem to commence near the lake of the Orontes. Hamah is 
situated in an oval valley, watered by the Asser, and the houses are 
built on either side of the river ; the stream of which, after passing by 
TT, 
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Rastan, takes its course to the east; then to the northward, and flows 
through Hamah in a westerly direction. The town appears large, be- 
cause the houses are intermixed with numerous gardens, and placed 
in a very scattered manner. Nearly in the center of the whole is a 
circular hill, which appears to have had a regular slope, and was 
formerly the site of the citadel ; no walls, however, or any remains of 
building, are to be seen on this eminence. Three bridges, extremely 
well built, connect the opposite sides of the town. On the north side 
of the center bridge we observed, in the corner of a wall, a stone about 
five feet long and two feet high, covered with curious characters. In 
many parts of the town we saw the capitals of columns, pieces of 
cornices, and in the court of a mosque a dome supported by eight low 
pillars of the Corinthian order, which certainly indicate that the good 
taste for architecture was in its decline at the time’of their erection. 
Under the hill S. W. of the town, we were shown a small catacomb of 
four chambers, in which was a stone door having an iron ring let into 
its surface. 

The most remarkable object at Hamah is the mode of raising water 
for the supply of the inhabitants; the town in general being built on 
ground considerably higher than the level of the river, large Persian 
wheels are used for the purpose of raising the water ; along the banks of 
the river are several, and one of the largest, from an accurate measure- 
ment, we found to be sixty-seven feet in diameter; the circumference 
of the wheel is hollow, and divided into partitions, with small aper- 
tures to admit and discharge the water: by means of a dam across 
the river, a strong current is forced into a narrow channel along the 
bank, and thus small projecting pieces of wood being disposed at 
equal distances along the circumference, the wheel turns round on its 
axle; the partitions are filled as they pass through the water, and 
when they arrive at the opposite point above, discharge their con- 
tents into an aqueduct: the aqueducts are built of stone, supported 
by irregularly shaped arches, and of course, where the water is first 
raised, are as high as the wheel: these aqueducts, intermixed with 
the trees, the movement of the wheels, and the murmuring of the 
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water, have a very uncommon and pleasing effect. In no place do 
these aqueducts extend more than 150 yards from the river: there is 
an Arabic inscription upon them, most probably recording the name 
of the founder, and the date of their erection. The wheels are formed 
in a very slight manner, and with little ingenuity ; the aqueducts are 
also of a bad irregular kind of architecture ; still, however, the idea 
was noble, exceedingly useful, and, no doubt, reflects much credit on 
its author. At Hamah we were entertained at the house of Mooser- 
Yasgée, or the Writer, who treated us with, every mark of eastern 
hospitality : he was a Schismatic Greek. Here, as well as at Hems, 
all the Christians, who are very numerous, are of that persuasion. 
Our host, who is one of the most wealthy inhabitants, keeps an open 
house for the entertainment of every description of strangers who 
may arrive at Hamah: the court of his house, the day we were his 
guests, was filled with Sheiks from the Ansarian mountains, Arabs, 
and other persons, all of whom, more than sixty, were feasted by the 
liberality of Mooser. In the house of our rich entertainer, we slept 
in sheets of the finest white silk, which were sewed to a very thin 
coverlet. 


CHAPTER II. 


Route to Marrah. — Seraqueb. — Aleppo. — Visit to the Grand Vizier. — Dissensions in 
that City between the Pasha and Janisaries. — State of the Turkish Government in Syria. — 
Departure of the Grand Vizier for Constantinople. — Manufactories at Aleppo. — Tur- 
comans. — Curds. — Elmanas. — Plain of Antioch. — Course of the Orontes. — Towers 
and Walls of antient Antioch. — Caramout. — Beilan. — Scanderoon. 


May 9. — As we decided to make two days’ short journey to Marrah, 
instead of one, which would be of twelve hours, we did not leave 
Hamah till half-past ten in the forenoon. Our route was in a north- 
westerly direction, having the Orontes on our left: on the west side 
of the river was the conical village Chasde. Soon after quitting the 
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town, the traces of cultivation began to languish, and we saw nothing 
but fine pasture land, covered with numerous flocks of goats and sheep, 
and camels, belonging to the Bedouin Arabs, who had small encamp- 
ments in the neighbourhood. From Hamah, the Orontes takes a 
westerly direction ; then to the northward, and in less than three 
hours we again joined the river, its course in this part being to the 
north-west ; here we observed several fragments of walls, which were, 
we imagined, formerly aqueducts for wheels. At two, P. M., we 
passed a ruined mill on the river, running here to the south-west, and 
entered on a fine plain, which only required the plough to render it 
very productive, then leaving Zuckar, (at some distance on the west 
side of the river,) and afterwards the conical village of Ziat on the 
left, we arrived, in a most heavy hail-storm, at Scheikoun, and took up 
our quarters in a room in the Khan: we were escorted from Hamah 
by ten Delhi, the regular cavalry of the country. Khan Scheikhoun, 
about which there are a few houses, is situated on the south side of 
one of the many circular heights, which we observed this day ; and 
from their regular appearance, and from the circumstance of their 
being isolated mounds in an extensive plain, we judged them to be 
artificial. 

May 10. — At seven this morning, with an escort of five horsemen, 
and in company with five Delhi, who were conducting a sum of 
money to the Grand Vizier from Hamah, we continued our journey. 
This treasure, it seems, consisted of five or six purses, which Ali, 


_ governor of the province of Aqqar, north of Tripoli, has sent to the 


Vizier, with the hopes of gaining his interest, and afterwards the 
Pashalic of Tripoli. Our route was rather to the eastward of north. 
After ascending a gentle acclivity, we proceeded across a large plain, 
whose exuberance in wild herbs and flowers sufficiently announced the 
fertility of the soil. We passed several Bedouin camps with their flocks. 
On the road we observed many deep cisterns, and near them a small 
portal with an‘architrave of Greek work. . A little to the eastward of the 
road, at ten, we passed the well of Mar-Hattar, having deep and excel- 
lent water: half an hour beyond this, was the ruined village Hennach, 
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on the left. A little before eleven, on one side of the road, we saw Wit ys 
in a field a sarcophagus, with a lid on the top: in this place were | 
scattered several large stones; and we observed the foundation of iy 
buildings, and several deep cisterns. At half-past eleven we arrived 1 || 
at Marrah, and were entertained at the house of the chief writer of W hw # 
the place. Marrah is a large village: the houses are built of stones, | | | 
badly put together; but the Khan is really a magnificent building ; } 
it consists of most excellent masonry, with a mosque and bath. The 
dome of the former is covered with lead, as well as the colonnades, 
which are on the four sides of the building. Near the Khan isa square ES 
minaret, of the same good kind of architecture as the Khan itself: In ! = 
the court of the mosque, we observed from without, (for admission was ie 
refused,) a dome supported by eight pillars of the architecture of the : 
lower Greek empire. Not far from the Khan, is the house of an | 
individual, which has a gate of stone: it is of a grey colour, and on | 
the outside is ornamented with crosses and flowers, in the style of the ta 
early ages of Christianity. The projections at the top and bottom are 
six inches in diameter, and let into sockets made to receive them ; the 
door itself is eight inches in thickness: this door is in constant use, 
_ and easily moved by a single person. The Khan is on the east side 
of the village. 

May 11.— At six we commenced our route, with an escort of 
three horsemen, and shortly after seven, we passed on our left the | 
ruined villages Edanah and Gezasde: on the right of the road there 
were fragments of pillars and sarcophagi: in three hours we passed 
the Khan Sibbit. An hour before our arrival, we were informed by 
some travellers, whom we met, that there were several Arabs on the 
road, and that yesterday a horseman from the Vizier’s army was 
killed by them, we therefore waited for the escort of the Khasne, 
or Treasure, as they were far in the rear, that we might form a 
respectable body for our defence. before our arrival at Khan Sibbit, 
twenty horsemen, armed with muskets, presented themselves from ji 
behind a small hill, on a sudden, and would no doubt have 
attacked us, had we not been so formidable a partv; they therefore 
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| it saluted us, and said, that they were only seeking a camel, which 
| | had been stolen from them by some other Bedouins in the 

neighbourhood. The Khan Sibbit is a square inclosure, and fortified 

| | | with small round towers at the angles. Instead of following the 

\ | } usual route to Surmeen, we accompanied the Khasn’ to Seraqueb. 
Hh Wh 


On our left we saw the distant village of Daddeer, chiefly inhabited 

by Greeks; on our right was Masdebsee and Murdeer: to the west- 

{ ward we saw Kafr Jeubass. Half way between Khan Sibbit and Sera- 
queb, we passed several large cisterns to the right of the road; and, 

Ved in five hours from Marrah, arrived at Seraqueb. Our journey this 

| i | day was over uncultivated ground, the soil of which, in general ex- 

| t | cellent, was occasionally intermixed with rock, but more so on the left 

| than to the right: a few olive trees varied the dull uniformity of the 

il scene. Before we arrived at Seraqueb, our Tchocodar went forward 

| to provide us with an apartment. Having dismounted, we had no sooner 

entered the room that had been set apart for us, than we heard a dis- 
| | pute below, between the people of the village and the escort of the 
Khasnée. We immediately went on the terrace of the building; the 
1 i Delhi were abusing, in the Turkish language, and in the most violent 
| manner, the Aga and the people who accompanied us. One of the 
horsemen presented his musquet to the Aga, exclaiming, “ Are the 

English infidels (Djaourler) to be entertained in the best apartment, and 

we, the soldiers of the Vizier, with his treasure, to be excluded? Let 

the English dogs go where they please, we will have the apartment.” 

The chief of the Delhi then ascended, with others; and, as we saw 

these ruffians were determined to gain their point by force, we 

decided to mount our horses, and continue our journey. . Surmeen 

is directly west of Seraqueb, and about two leagues distant. Soon 

after our departure from Seraqueb, we saw the villages Ervis and 

| Benish at some distance on our left; and, in two hours, we passed 
several Bedouin encampments; one of which, consisting of thirty- 

ae five tents, was immediately on the road. From Seraqueb we 
| crossed a long plain, of two hours and a half, in a northerly direction ; 

then a low ridge, which separates a second plain from the first. 
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We passed this, and in two hours arrived at Khan Touman, only a | qi 
short distance from Aleppo. The country between Seraqueb and a 
Khan Touman is of a reddish soil. Near the Khan, which was built | 
by Touman Bey, the last Mamaluke Caliph of Egypt, is a small vil- | 
lage of conical houses ; to the south of the little height, on which is WW 4 
the village, runs the river Coick to the west, then to the southward: | | 
here there is a canal, on a higher level, to conduct the water from | 
this river into the Khan. We pitched our tent in the village, where 
we determined to pass the night. 

May 12, — At six o’clock we proceeded across some rocky heights, i 
a little to the eastward of north, leaving our bageage to follow us: | 
in an hour and a half we arrived at a small stone building, with a 
cupola, where we found Mr. Barker, who had come hither to 
receive us. if 

May 13.— This morning we proceeded, in a large cavalcade, to | 
pay a visit to the Vizier, who was without the town, in a convent of 
Dervises, very beautifully situated. We were first introduced to a 
great personage, (brother-in-law of the Vizier,) who was sitting in the 
apartment of the Reis Effendi: after pipes and coffee, came the 
Reis Effendi himself He speaks Trench fluently, and had accom- 
panied the first Turkish embassy, in capacity of secretary, to England. 
Ina few minutes, it was announced that the Grand Vizier was pre- | 
pared to receive us ;:and we were ushered, with all due form, into his 
apartment. He appeared about sixty years old, with a long, grey 
beard, and has lost his left eye, by a blow from a Djerid, in his youth. 
It seems that Aleppo has of late been in a continual state of ferment 
and rebellion ; the Pasha and the corps of Janissariés being constantly 
embroiled with each other. The Janissaries, though formerly a 
respectable military body, area set of persons who, under pretence of 
forming the garrison of the place, exercise trades and _ professions, 
oppose the extortions, and even the just claims of the Pasha. At 
Tripoli, the Pashas have been frequently expelled by the power of i) 
the Janissaries. At Aleppo there are more than twelve thousand 
Janissaries ; and their chief officers, now the Vizier is arrived, have 
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taken refuge in the Desert, fearing his determination to punish them. 
When the presence of His Highness is removed, there will be as much 
tumult and commotion as ever. 

The weakness of the Turkish government cannot appear in a 
stronger light than in the province of Syria, almost the whole of 
which is held by governors, in a state of rebellion; who have the 
resemblance, or so great a reality, of power, that the forces of the 
Porte are not deemed adequate to subdue them. The mountains of 
Libanus, and part of Anti-Libanus, belong to a family wholly in- 
dependent of Constantinople. Dgezzar, building fortifications, and 
establishing himself as a little prince, bids defiance to his enemies: 
the people of Tripoli depose and confirm whom they please, as their 
governor. Between Damascus and Aleppo one village is at war with 
another; some, profiting by the extortions of an Aga, espouse his 
cause; while the body of the people, exhausted by continual op- 
pressions, will not allow him a residence amongst them. This have 
we seen at Hems, Hamah, and the villages adjacent. On the gulf of 
Scanderoon, Kutchuk Ali, (Little Ali,) of Paias, (a wretched, in- 
considerable town,) with two hundred followers, has been a declared 
rebel, and the cause of the most serious alarm to the government, for 
forty years: he allows no one to pass through his territory, without 
exacting an enormous contribution. If a ship anchors before Paias, 
he endeavours to make the crew prisoners, to take possession of the 
ship, and demands a ransom for the people. ‘The Dutch consul at 
Aleppo, (Mr. Masseyk,) on his return from Constantinople to that 
city, while passing through the country of Kutchuk Ali, was seized 
by order of the tyrant, and confined eight months in chains, unti] 
he could procure a sufficient sum for his release. This Pasha 
is without money, and has but a handful of men; yet the Vizier, 
with three thousand troops, on his return through Asia Minor, is 
obliged to make a great detour, in order to avoid too near an ap- 
proach to the domain of this rebel. The caravans coming from Asia 
Minor to Aleppo are compelled to go a journey of fifteen days out 
of their route, that they may not pass through the territory of Ali. 
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Saturday, May 14. — This day we made several visits to the Jews } 
and }’rank merchants, who have taken up their residence at Aleppo ; 
and, in the afternoon, paid our respects to Ibrahim, Pasha of the 
district, an old man, and formerly a farrier in the town. Yesterday | | 
there was much rain, and the climate cold, as in England. ii hig 

May 15. — This afternoon we were conducted to the castle. There | | | 
was some difficulty in obtaining admission: the Pasha had said, that, | 
in order to see the armoury, we must make particular application to 
the Reis Effendi. The secretary hesitated on this important point, 
told the messenger he would talk to the Vizier on the subject, who | 
gave orders to the Aga of the castle that we should be received. It | 
is situated on an artificial height, towards the north-east part of the 
town, and is nearly of a circular figure. The outer slope, from the 
summit of the hill to the bottom of the ditch, has been covered with 1} 
masonry. The ditch is about sixty feet wide, and has a counterscarp | 
twenty feet high, formed partly of the natural rock, partly of masonry. | | 
The outer circumference along the edge of the ditch is nearly three | 
quarters of a mile. The entrance is on the east side: the perpen- 
dicular height of the hill may be one hundred and twenty feet, from 
the bottom of the ditch. The passage is supported by arches, sub- 
stantial, well-built, though in a very tasteless manner. After having 
passed through three gates of solid iron, half.an inch in thickness, we 
arrived at the interior of the castle; and were immediately con- ) 

ducted, to use the words of the Reis Effendi, to “ the inexhaustible 
treasury of Aleppo.” 
We entered a large well-built hall, arched and supported by pillars, 
in which we literally saw nothing but a few arrows, damaged sabres 
and musquets ; a few dusty cuirasses, and some rusty iron helmets, 
probably used in the time of the Crusades: these, with some other 
rubbish, and wooden shovels, &c., composed the whole contents of 
the armoury. Every thing that relates to fortifications or warlike 
implements the Turks make of the utmost importance: they imagine i) 
that the Franks are spies, that they wish to take plans of their military 
works, and they show a ruined tower open on all sides, and without 
uu 2 
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any defence, with the greatest caution and jealousy. The walls of the 
castle are about sixteen feet high ; and in a very decayed state: they 
are certainly mounted with cannon, but there is not a single gun ona 
carriage in the castle; besides, the Turks have shown the greatest 
economy ; for in many places one cannon has been divided into two, 
and placed in different parts of the rampart: the old guns scattered 
about the interior of the castle are in general of a small calibre; and 
perhaps all of them are not unserviceable. Near the entrance a gun 
with a bore five inches in diameter, is pointed through a loop-hole 
two inches in width. The castle is completely filled with houses, and 
quite a little town of itself: it is supplied with water by means of a 
well four hundred feet in depth. The water is raised by means of a 
reel, which raises one bucket, while the other descends : the reel turns 
round on a pivot, which rests on a small mass of masonry. ‘The 
horse which works the machine, when the bucket arrives at the top, 
by a certain word from the driver, turns and continues his labour in 
a contrary direction. -From the fortress is a commanding view of the 
town. There are many cypresses interspersed through the city, 
which, with the domes and minarets of the mosques, the neat ap- 
pearance of the houses, and the gardens without, afford a magnificent 
prospect to the beholder. 

May 16.— This day we visited the Reis Effendi, intending after- 
wards to pay our compliments to the Vizier: the latter, however, 
was so much engaged that the Reis Effendi requested us to defer 
our visit to the following morning. The head of Hussein, Aga of 
Antab, who was strangled on the fourteenth instant, by order of the 
Vizier, was exposed on the side of the road through the camp, for 
the satisfaction of the public. This Aga, it appears, had been 
extremely tyrannical and oppressive towards the people of Antab, 
and the town had been almost deserted on account of the avanias 
of the Aga. The Vizier had decided on his death ; and it is curious 
to observe what methods the ‘Turkish government is obliged to adopt 
in order to obtain the ordinary ends of justice. The Vizier sends a 
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full pardon to Hussein for his vexatious conduct towards his subjects ; 
he even entreats him to pass a few days with His Highness at Aleppo ; 
the Aga arrives with a train of six hundred followers: the Vizier in- 
vests him with a fur; and treats him with every mark of distinction: 
he is fearful of seeing his victim in the camp, and applies for the 
interference of the Pasha of Aleppo, who prepares a sumptuous 
repast in honour of the Aga: the unsuspecting Hussein accepts the 
invitation, and repairs to the fortress, accompanied by very few of 
his domestics : in the midst of the entertainment he is seized by the 
myrmidons of the Pasha; thrown into confinement, and three or 
four days afterwards is strangled. It was reported that Hussein 
suffered many torments before his death, with a view to extort a con- 
fession where his treasure was secreted ; he persisted, however, in an 
absolute denial of his riches, asserting to the last, that he was poor 
and greatly in debt. When the executioner arrived to perform his 
office, the Aga declared that the hour of his death was ordered by 
God; that he died contented, and only requested that after his 
execution his face might be turned towards the holy city. Osman, 
Aga of Hems, is still with the Vizier, and it is supposed that for a 
large ransom he will obtain his release. 

After our visit to the Reis Effendi, we made a pleasant tour on our 
horses through the gardens to the northward of the town: in the 
afternoon we walked to Bab-el-Nasr, (the Gate of Victory,) to examine 
a Greek inscription. It is at the angle of the wall, about five feet 
from the ground : the stone is so placed, that the writing is perpen- 
dicular to the horizon. 

May 17.— This day the Vizier, with his army, began his march 
towards Constantinople. In the forenoon we made our visit of leave 
to His Highness, and afterwards joined the family of Mr. Barker in a 
garden close to the road along which would pass the grand procession 
of the Vizier and his suite: before noon his departure was announced 
by minute guns from the castle; and shortly afterwards the pro- 
cession moved forward in the following order : 
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A few Tatars with two streamers ; 
Some Delhi (the native cavalry ;) 
Tatars ; 
Fourteen led Horses ; 
A Corps of Delhi ; 
A four-wheeled Carriage drawn by eight horses ; 
Six Mules for the Tartrevan ; 
The Vizier’s Tartrevan (a close carriage) ; 
Three Standards and two Tails * ; 
Some Horsemen ; 
| The Vizier. 
Two standards ; 
A Corps of Cavalry ; 
| | Four Camels ; 
| Cavalry ; 
ui The Tartrevan of the Reis Effendi; 
\! Seven led Horses ; 
The Reis Effendi (smoking a pipe). 
) - Cavalry ; 
} Three Standards ; 
ii | A Band of Music ; 
| Three Mules ; 
Tartrevan of the Defterdar (Chancellor) ; 
Seven led Horses ; 
The Defterdar ; 
Three Mules ; 
Tartrevan of the Tufekgi Bashi (Chief of the musqueteers) ; 
Tufekgi Bashi ; 
Six Standards ; 
Corps of Albanian Cavalry. 


* One of the tails had been sent forward two days before. 
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The procession moved forward with very little regularity: there 
were not more than five hundred persons in the whole ; and, though 
the Turkish dresses made a pompous appearance, and the fine 
trappings of the horses, and the horses themselves have great advan- 
tage on occasions of this kind, we were not impressed. with a high 
idea of Ottoman magnificence. 

May 18.— This day a courier was dispatched to Constantinople : 
he will arrive there in eight days, an unusually short journey *: the 
Tatar even said, that he should be there in seven: the couriers are 
in general twelve days on the road between Aleppo and Constanti- 
nople, a distance of more than seven hundred miles: they have been 
known to reach the capital, several times, on the eighth day from their 
leaving Aleppo. 

On our visit of leave to the Vizier, there was a mean dirty looking 
fellow sitting beside him and smoking: this man, it appears, was a 
Santon, and consequently with the Turks privileged to remain with 
the people of the first distinction, and to act as he pleases: during 
our conference, this reputed saint was employed in picking off the 
vermin from his body. 

Since the departure of the Vizier, forty-three Janissaries, the 
principal rebels, having been proscribed, the Pasha has placed some 
troops in the castle, and is determined to prevent their return to the 
city. 

May 19. — This afternoon we visited some of the best built houses 
in Aleppo, the property of Christians: they were constructed of a 
hard stone, and the workmanship excellent: they consist, with very 
little variation, of a square court with a fountain in the center, and a 
few trees and shrubs on one side of it. The apartments are on the 
sides of this court: some of them have fountains ; are painted in very 


* The reader will compare the journey of Cesarius. ‘ In the time of Theodosius, 
Cesarius, a magistrate of high rank, went from Antioch to Constantinople, post ; he began 
his journey at night; was in Cappadocia, 165 miles from Antioch, the ensuing evening, 
and arrived at Constantinople the sixth day about noon. The whole distance was 725 
Roman, or 665 English miles.” Gibbon, i. p. 83, — E. 
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gaudy colours, and have cushions and low sofas around them: the 
| ceiling is in general extremely expensive, being adorned with a 
H| i profusion of gilding: one room in particular, in the house of a man 


| named Abdany, was very curiously wrought, and in a very superior 
ee style of workmanship: it had been finished fifty years, and the orna- 


thi | ments were as fresh, and in as good preservation, as if they had been 
| the labour of yesterday. The rooms are high, and have a large painted 
| | window, at the top of which is a wide shelf, where it was formerly the 
custom to arrange large bowls with small cups in the intervals, the best 
ea workmanship of India: we saw three or four apartments fitted up in 
\) | this sort of taste, now nearly out of fashion at Aleppo. Many parts 
Hi | of the square court, which in a summer evening*is always much 
frequented, are payed with a variety of marbles, in Mosaic work : 
Mi | among other stones we observed pieces of porphyry, serpentine, and 
the breccia verde of Egypt. 
aia May 20. — This afternoon we passed through a gate in the south- 
a east part of the town, to the eastward of which are some extensive 
excavations, which may have been originally quarries: the entrance 
into them is at the bottom of the side of a rock ; and on a level with 
the ground there are many intricate turnings within, and in several 
instances whole chambers have been filled-up by the falling of the 
soil from above: there are circular shafts in different parts communi- 
cating with the surface of the ground for the admission of light and 
air. We returned through the gate of Antioch (Bab Antakie) ; a little 
above which, from a part of the town called Aggibar (or the Steep), we 
had a commanding view of the gardens and valley to the westward of 
the city. Close to this spot is a small mosque with a stone in 
its walls, having an inscription, much obliterated, yet resembling 
hieroglyphics. 
Kach Thursday, being the eve of the Mahometan Sabbath, the 
principal mosques are illuminated on the outside: the lamps are 
| ! placed around the gallery of the minaret, and have a very pleasing 
| effect. 


May 21. — This day we set out at seven in the morning, and in two 
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hours and a half arrived at Heilan, a deserted village to the northward 
of Aleppo: at this place we pitched a tent. Our route was along a 
narrow valley, through which ran the stream of the Coick, watering a 
continued garden, chiefly of fruit trees, extending the whole length of 
the valley: on either side are rocky heights, which form an agreeable 
contrast with the verdure between them. About an hour from the 
town, is a small spring called Ain-el Tell. 

The river Coick has its rise at Antab, three days’ journey from 
Aleppo, to the northward. After winding through a plain above 
Heilan, its course is through the gardens along the west side of the 
town; then to the eastward, afterwards south, losing itself in a lake. 
The inhabitants of the city are supplied with water from two springs, 
about a quarter of a mile south of Heilan, and on the east side of 
the valley ; and this by means of an aqueduct two feet wide, and run- 
ning for a long distance parallel to the Coick, and fifteen feet above 
the level of that river: it enters the town towards the north-east. 
At Heilan is a small artificial height, and at the further extremity of 
an extensive plain, of a reddish soil, tolerably well cultivated, are two 
others, which though not so large, resemble those we have before 
observed on the road between Damascus and Aleppo. The water of 
the two springs near Heilan joins the Coick immediately at the head 
of the valley, about one mile from their source. 

May 22.— This afternoon we visited one of the principal manu- 
factories of the finest stuffs that are made at Aleppo: there may be 
fourteen or fifteen of these buildings in the town, with about one 
hundred looms in each : these stuffs consist of silk, and India cotton, 
and are ornamented with flowers worked with gold and_bright- 
coloured silks in a very ingenious manner. Many of the patterns are 
striped, but though their stuffs are much esteemed by the Orientals, 
they are not in general well adapted to the taste of Europeans. The 
looms are worked by a man and two boys: one of the latter sits 
above the loom, and by the movement of the different threads he 
regulates the pattern: these three earn about fifteen piastres, or one 
guinea, in the week: the stuffs are two feet in width; and the three 
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workmen generally complete thirteen inches of the length of the 
stuff in a day. The Mahometans, as well as the Christians, are en- 
gaged in this manufacture ; though the Christian weavers are much 
more numerous than the others. A kind of velvet is also made here, 
besides cotton stuffs in imitation of India shawls, and knives and 
swords of a very inferior description. Not long since there was a 
glass manufactory at Aleppo, which has now ceased to exist. on 
account of the smallness of the demand for that article: here is also 
a manufactory of soap. 

A little after sunset this day the firing of a gun from the castle 
announced the execution of a Janissary, one of the proscribed, who 
had been taken the day before in a neighbouring village: it appears 
that the Pasha and one of his sons (the receiver of the customs) had 
made out the list of the Janissaries who had been marked as rebels, 
consulting, as usual, their own passion and caprice, rather than the 
real guilt or dangerous character of the individuals. The unfortunate 
| wretch who was executed this day had given offence to the son of 

the Pasha, because he had offered an asylum to one of his debtors in 
a coffee-house, of which the Janissary was the proprietor; this exas- 


perated Mustapha (the receiver of the customs), and he was glad to 

embrace so fair an opportunity of revenge. ‘The principal cause of 

the disgrace of Achmet Aga (one of the Chiefs of the Janissaries) 

was his having refused to present a fine Arab horse to the Vizier, 
which had been demanded from him by His Highness. The Aga was 

at the Vizier’s camp, on the borders of the desert, before the battle 

of Matarea in Egypt: here the Vizier made the demand, with which 

the Aga refused to comply ; in consequence, the Aga was thrown into 

confinement, his horse taken from him, and he, no doubt, would have 

been strangled, had not one of the grandees of the camp undertaken 

to intercede in his favour: so that, after paying an enormous ransom, 

and losing his horse, the unfortunate Aga was released from _ his 

| | captivity, and returned to Aleppo. When the Vizier arrived here, 
Achmet, with several others, who had reason to fear the designs of 
\ | the Vizier, fled from the town into the villages, and forty-three of 
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the most obnoxious were proscribed; Achmet Aga was amongst 
them. 

At Aleppo there are three different parties, which continually 
occasion tumults and insurrection in the city: the Pasha and _ his 
party; the Janissaries ; and the Scheriffs, the pretended relations of 
Mahomet. With the Turks every thing is decided by force; and 
according to their strength the Pasha and his troops, or the Janissa- 
ries, keep the people in subjection. These last, at Aleppo, amount 
to nine or ten thousand persons: originally, this body was intended 
as the regular armed force of the government ; most of them, how- 
ever, exercise trades and professions, and from certain privileges 
attached to the title they are extremely insolent and overbearing. 

May 24.— In the afternoon we made an excursion on the cutside 
of the town; which, including the suburbs, may be four miles in its 
circuit. The walls, which, from their remains, appear to have been 
of good Saracen architecture, are so much ruined, and confused with 
the houses, that in most parts it is not possible to discover them. On 
the south side is a deep excavation in a chalky soil between the 
walls of the town and the country, which seems to have been the 
labour of man: the bottom of this ditch is covered with plantations 
of artichoke. 

Aleppo is surrounded, on all sides, by low rocky heights : the soil, 
except in the valley, which gives passage to the Coick, is, in most 
parts, intermixed with rock. The river takes its course west of the 
town, and the plantations of pistachioes, (a tree peculiar to Aleppo,) 
not requiring much water, or a rich soil, are, for the most part, to the 
eastward. 

May 25.— The Turcomans are a wandering set of people *, who, 
in the winter months, migrate from the northern parts of Asia Minor, 
and, during that period, occupy with their numerous flocks the plains of 
Antioch. They never pass towards the southward beyond the limits of 


* The Turcomans live always in the field. Russell, i. 389. 
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the Pashalic of Aleppo. Their numbers, in Syria, seldom exceed five 
) thousand. They return to a cooler climate at the latter end of April. 
Kt } In the same manner as the Bedouins, they are divided and subdivided 
| into tribes and families. These also claim a right of plundering all, 
We and treating them as enemies, who pass their territory, without seek- 
ing their protection, or acknowledging their sovereignty by a present. 

| When their friendship is once gained, they are punctual in their en- 


gagements. They are remarkable for a fine, stout breed of horses ; 
and the camel amongst the Turcomans, from the richness of the pas- 
tea ture, is large and fleshy, and’ very different from the meagre lank ap- 
y | | pearance of the camel in the Desert. The ’'Turcomans are a numerous 
Li | race of people: they extend themselves as far as Angora, in Asia 
| Minor. The present chief of those in the neighbourhood of Antioch 

Val is called Heidar Aga, of the family of Moursal. 
| The Curds*, like the Turcomans, lead a pastoral life: in Syria 
they occupy the mountains between Aleppo and the sea; and 
never pass farther to the southward than Antioch. Their number 
amounts to between four and five thousand. ‘The Curds have vil- 
lages amongst them, though in summer, like the Turcomans, their 
ordinary residence is under tents. These also exact a tribute from 
travellers, though their faith once plighted in your favour, you need 
never suspect their sincerity. Their women make a coarse sort of 
hi carpet, which is tinged with different colours. The reigning chief 
of the Curds near Aleppo is named Cossum Aga, of the family of 

Ommou. 

May 26.— The Arabs, who in general conduct the caravans from 
Aleppo across the Desert, are of the tribe of the Anizes: their chief, 
Ali-Abdallah, is of the family of Mehamma-el-Fordal. | Mr. Mas- 
seyk mentioned a tribe of Arabs, called Sleyle, who are mounted on 


* The Curds inhabit a great part of Amanus, and the neighbouring mountains; and 
subsist chiefly by plunder. Some of them are employed as reapers about Aleppo. — 
Russell’s Aleppo, ii. 340. 
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asses, and carry guns, with matchlocks. They are excellent marks- 
men, and live almost entirely on antelopes : they eat the flesh of 
the animal, and clothe themselves with its skin. They follow cara- 
vans, in their journey across the deserts near Aleppo, and. supply 
them with antelopes. 

May 27.— A few days since, we received information from Alex- 
andretta, that Georgius Bess, the minister of the young prince at 
Degebail, had, according to his promise, sent us the stones, which are 
found in the neighbouring mountains. At Aleppo there is very 
good fresh butter, which is brought from Armenia. The butter is 
preserved in dibs, or in honey *: the butter is pressed down in the 
case which contains it, and covered with the liquor ; and, even twelve 
or fourteen months after its arrival, it is as sweet and well-tasted as if 
made but yesterday. 

There have been some partial attacks of the plague at Aleppo 
within these few days; but as yet there are no apprehensions that it 
will become general. 

May 28. Friday. — This afternoon we rode to some very agreeable 
gardens westward of the city. The river Coick, taking its course in this 
direction, enlivens the verdure, and renders the little kiosks, or plea- 
sure-houses, in the midst of them, cool and grateful in the extreme. 
The Pasha, it appears, not content with preventing the proscribed 
Janissaries from entering the city, is searching for them in the dif. 
ferent villages in the neighbourhood. The Pasha’s force at Aleppo 
consists of three thousand horsemen, most of whom are encamped 
under the walls. The expence of these, with the maintenance of his 
household, is so great, that it is thought, from his poverty, he will not 
long hold the government of the city. 

May 29. — The streets of Aleppo are paved, for foot passengers, 
on each side; and the bazars, in general, are arched with stone, or 


* Dipse is applied in the East both to date-honey and raisin-honey. Compare Shaw, 
p- 143. and p. 339. In the latter sense it is used in Genesis, xliii. 11. Carry down to 
the man a little balm, and a little dipse.” Shaw, 339. — E. 
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covered with a roof of wood. They are neither so large nor so well 
built as those at Damascus; neither is there a display of so much 
At wealth and commerce at this town as at the other. The mosques of 
| Aleppo, though few, are, in general, of a good architecture, consisting 


he of a square court, surrounded by a colonnade. The mosque itself is 
} a square building, having a cupola for its roof, (about forty feet in 
diameter,) which is covered with lead. The Minaret (or steeple) is 
\ light, and of well-constructed masonry. Most of the houses are sur- 
| mounted with domes, and small cupolas, which, from their dispo- 
\ sition, are not elegant, though they give to the interior a noble ap- 
1 | | pearance. The khans, and dwelling-places for the merchants, consist 
yi of a large square court, paved, with two arched colonnades, one above 
| the other, along the four sides of the building. The spaces between 
ia the arches of the upper colonnade are blocked up with masonry. 
This part is converted into dwelling-places, while the corridor below 
furnishes magazines for merchandise. In the middle of these khans 
there is generally a mosque, surmounted with a cupola. The masonry 
of the whole is extremely neat and substantial. The Frank merchants 
and consuls have their houses in khans, which are always shut up 
in the evening. At Aleppo the shops are closed before sunset : 
the people retire to their houses; and, after the evening prayer, 
not a person is seen, nor a voice heard, to disturb the stillness of 
night. 

June 1. 1802. — Yesterday Mr. Laurella, our late companion, re- 
turned from the camp of the Vizier, whither he had been to transact 
some business with His Highness. When the Vizier approached 
Antab, the inhabitants, having understood that Achmet Aga, son of 
the Pasha of Aleppo, had been named, as successor to their late 
governor, threw stones at some of the messengers of the Vizier, 
which even reached the tents of His Highness himself. They showed 
also other marks of discontent: the Vizier, in consequence, ordered 
i several to be imprisoned, loading them with chains, and rewarding 
a their mutinous activity with thirty strokes of the bastinado on the 
il | soles of their feet: two of the ringleaders were executed. The 
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Vizier had contrived to secure the treasures of the Aga, who was 
strangled at Aleppo, which, for the most. part, were sold by public 
auction in his camp. ven the jewels and trinkets of the women 
were disposed of. Two of the most refractory rebels of the party 
of the late Aga, one of them the Tufekgi, or chief of the mus- 
queteers, were strangled by his order. During his stay at Aleppo, 
the Vizier sent troops into the mountains to the westward, to. seize 
the chief of the Curds. These fell in with a party of the moun- 
taineers, whom they attacked, but with little success; for they were 
soon compelled to retire and fall back on Antab. The Vizier 
made a second attempt, which was equally ineffectual as the first. 
At present he is not accompanied by more than one thousand 
followers. 

June 2. — During our stay at Aleppo, the thermometer, in a cool 
room, was generally at 74°, and the wind westerly, in the day blowing 
fresh : at present there is no dew. 

June 3.— At six this afternoon, after having taken leave of our 
friends at Aleppo, we proceeded on our journey for Scanderoon. Our 
caravan consisted of seventeen animals, mules and horses. At nine 
we passed Khan Touman, W. S. W. of Aleppo, then took a westerly 
direction across uneven ground, until eleven, when we halted near a 
wellimmediately on the road. In this spot were several cisterns, small 
hillocks of earth, and many cut stones, which induced us to imagine 
that this was once the site of a town. Indeed the place is called 
Kafr Joum. We had with us a firman from the Pasha of Aleppo, 
desiring the Sheiks of the different villages to supply us with what- 
ever we might require ; besides an escort of horsemen as a guard. 
At Khan Touman, we were told, there have been attacks of the 
plague. 

June 4.— At six A.M. we continued our journey in a westerly 
direction, and a little before nine passed a ruined village: our road 
then led to the southward of west, across a very extensive plain, in a 
good state of cultivation : at ten we arrived at the small village Zedany, 
where there are many cisterns, and a small circular height, on the 
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|| i east side of the place, apparently artificial: one hour beyond is Rama- 
| 1 dan ; and at noon we arrived at Maat-mishereen. From Zedany to this 
Hi | place our route was nearly in a westerly direction: in these different 
places we have heard of a few persons having been attacked by the 
int plague. We proceeded over some rocky, uncultivated ground, to the 
Hl north-west, and in less than an hour crossed a plain in a northerly direc- 
| tion, which is well cultivated, and where there are many plantations 
| Ny of olive trees ; here are:also several artificial heights. We traversed this 
| valley in its breadth: it runs east and west ; and on the south side is a 
| | well. We entered the mountains; and after passing a very cragged 
an i road towards the east of north, we encamped in one of the most wild 
| | 7 romantic spots that can be imagined, near a spring of fresh water, 
| under a rock, and shaded by a single fig-tree. ‘This fountain is called 
Ain-el Razee: it is encompassed on all sides by rocks, with scarcely 
any verdure, except in the little cavities, and separations between them. 
At our entrance into these mountains we passed the small village 
Ashat on our left, built on the summit of a circular, isolated rock, 
which is so rugged and abrupt, that one would think it inaccessible. 
| In the early part of this day’s journey, we observed several ruined and 
abandoned villages: the soil of the plains was of a reddish colour, 
and in the Jarge plain, before our arrival at Maat-mishereen, extend- 
ing south, as far as the eye could reach, we remarked an extraordinary 

degree of cultivation. 

June 5.— At five A.M. we continued our route in a north-west 
direction, over very rough mountains, in several parts of which we 
were obliged to dismount; and in two hours we arrived at a large 
village, called Elmanas, on the south side, and near the head of a long 
valley, extending from the east to the westward. In this plain are 
several artificial mounds, similar to those we have often observed in 
the most level parts of the country: on the north side of the valley is 
the village Bayardes ; and on the mountains above Hosereé, in this 

j "| valley, are a quantity of olive-trees, vineyards, and orchards of pome- 
ial granates. Elmanas is in a very beautiful situation, and surrounded on 
all sides by rich gardens; but unfortunately it is now visited by the 
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plague. Here we passed the high mountains bounding the plain to 
the northward, and continuing our road still to the north-west, we soon 
came in sight of a most magnificent and extensive prospect, consisting 
of an immense plain, bounded to the north by very lofty mountains. 
Across the plain flows the Orontes, making a very serpentine course, 
and entering the valley from the south-west. "We descended the 
mountains, and a little before ten arrived at Salkeen, on the south side 
of the valley, but far separated from the river, by a ridge of heights 
running between them: here we were presented with a large piece 
of snow, which the inhabitants had procured from the neighbour- 
ing mountains. We sent the Pasha’s firman to the Sheik of the 
village, which was worded in such particular terms, that he thought 
proper to accompany us himself, attended by eleven horsemen. 
We soon entered the plain, and after passing a small encampment of 
Curds, we joined the banks of the Orontes. Their tents were in 
general of coarse black cloth, and the walls of reeds, formed into 
matting. This plain, we were told, in the winter is entirely covered 
with the numerous tents of the Turcomans, which circumstance ren- 
ders the road very dangerous and insecure. Towards the north side 
of the plain, we observed a lake about a mile distant from the Orontes : 
it is called Bahr Jagira, is formed of several small streams from the 
neighbouring mountains, and communicates with the river. After 
passing over an uncultivated plain, covered with thistles, fertile 
enough, if we may judge from the exuberance of the weeds, we 
pitched our tents on the east side of the river, and close to a stone 

bridge of four arches, called Geseer Hadeed : this bridge has gates, 

coated with iron, so that it still claims, and retains its antient appella- 

tion of “ The iron bridge,’ Geseer Hadeed in Arabic. The river 

through the plain of Antioch, part of which we had just traversed, is 
rapid, and in general about thirty yards in width: in the beginning of 
July it is fordable in many parts. On the west side of the bridge is 
the village of Geseer Hadeed, consisting of about twenty houses 
of mats, inhabited by Curds, and tributary to the Moutsellim of 
Antioch. 
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June 6. — A little after five A. M. we passed the bridge, and con- 
tinued our route in a N.N.W. direction, across an uncultivated plain, 
| | in which we observed two villages on our left, one on an artificial height, 
, the other on the top of a hill. Travelling to the W.S. W., along the 
south side of a plain, bounded to the north and east by lofty moun- 
| | tains, at a quarter before nine we arrived at Bab Paulos, one of the 

| 


antient gates of the city of Antioch: immediately within, is a clear 
spring of excellent water, shaded with trees. <A mile before we ar- 
rived at the gate, we observed the remains of pavement: thence, to 

‘eal the distance of nearly six hundred yards, is a paved road, having on 
| | | either side most pleasant gardens, abounding in all the fruits of the 
| it country. This road continues to the entrance of the present Antioch, 

| about half a mile distant from Bab Paulos: we passed through the 
| town, crossed the stone bridge towards the western extremity, and 
at half-past nine pitched our tent near the road to Beilan, and im- 
mediately on the bank of the Orontes. 

| | The plain of Antioch, through which was our route both yesterday 
and to-day, is nearly of a square figure, each side about twelve miles in 
its length : it is bounded on all sides by lofty mountains: those towards 
the north are the highest. Immediately under these heights is the 
lake, which is nearly thirty-five miles in its circuit: there are several 
small islands scattered over its surface. The general direction of the 
Orontes through the plain, though its course is extremely irregular, is 
from south to north ; then it enters the narrow plain of Antioch, and 
flows to the westward, but close to the town: here it is very rapid 
in its course. In many places the water has been raised to different 
levels, to work corn-mills, or to turn Persian wheels; some few of 
which there are at Antioch similar to those at Hamah, though by no 
means of so magnificent a construction: the wheels themselves in- 
deed are well made, and at least thirty feet in diameter: the conduit 
: for the water is merely a wooden trough, placed on a wall a few yards 
in length, and of very bad work in appearance. 

| At present the plague rages at Antioch; and there have been fre- 
It quent instances of thirty, and once thirty-nine deaths in a day: already 
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upwards of one thousand persons have perished. Elias, a Christian, 
to whom we presented a letter from Mr. Barker, made us a visit at 
our tent, and told us that in consequence of the infection, he had long 
since cut off all communication with the inhabitants: he was extremely 
civil, and undertook to supply us with whatever provisions might be 
required. We had also two letters for the Moutsellim of the town ; 
one from. the Pasha of Aleppo, the other from Mr. Barker : these 
we sent to the governor, who immediately presented us with a sheep. 

June 7.— Antioch (now called Antakié) is situated on the south 
bank of the Orontes, and at the foot of some very abrupt lofty moun- 
tains, part of which was once included within the walls of the city: 
its length was about three quarters of a mile, and greatest breadth 
seven or eight hundred yards. The walls which now exist, though 
much ruined, mark the antient boundary of Antioch : they were built 
since the introduction of Christianity: the form of them is nearly of 
a rectangular figure; of the longest sides, running north-west and 
south-east, one confined the town on the plain, the other passed along 
the ridge of precipices above: the short sides were partly in the 
plain, partly along the slope of the mountains. Though there may 
have been several sally-ports in different parts of the fortification, it 
does not appear that there are more than five principal gates to the 
city: that towards the north, Bab Geniun; the present Bab Paulos, to 
the east; Bab Hadeed, leading to a deep ravine on the south; a 
fourth called Bab Lataquie, on the west side; and the fifth, in the 
north-west angle of the inclosure of the city, called Bab-el-Geseer. 
The walls are about twenty feet high, and flanked with square towers 
at intervals: they are built of an excellent hard stone, of which the 
surrounding mountains are composed, much resembling the stone of 
the temple of Balbec. The workmanship of the whole is exceedingly 
good, and in many parts courses of brickwork are introduced between 
the masonry. In the towers there are in general three floors, one above 
the other; and the two upper are supported by arches of solid brick- 
work. The height of the walls along the slope of the mountain is 
oe 4 
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regulated by the direction of the ground. Towards the east angle of 
the south side there is a deep ravine, formed by two precipices, almost 
perpendicular ; and so anxious were the people of Antioch to place 
themselves in a complete state of security, that along the ridges of 
these heights, though in most parts absolutely inaccessible, they have 
continued their fortifications, and closed the ravine (about twenty-five 
feet wide) with a solid wall, the greater part of which is still in ex- 
istence, and was upwards of seventy feet in height. On the north 
side of the mountain are many excavations and niches in the rock: 
some for catacombs ; others have been formed after the Christian zera, 
and by the addition of masonry have served as places of devotion : 
these are on the east side of the deep ravine. Without the gate Bab 
Hadeed, on the west side, is a bridge of five arches across a valley. 
The piers are of the natural rock, with arches of masonry turned over 
them: in many parts, which are not sufficiently inaccessible from their 
steepness, are the remains of a ditch, on the west side fifty feet in 
width, and fifteen in depth. On the highest part of the rocks within 
the fortifications, and rather nearer the west than the east side, is a 
most magnificent and extensive view. To the east is the great plain 
of Antioch with its lake, bounded by distant mountains ; the Orontes, 
winding through the plain in front of the city; the high mountains 
of Beilan; the sea in the south-west; Mount Casius; the irregular 
valley covered with vineyards behind the heights of the city: these 
are the chief objects which strike the beholder from the highest point 
of the antient capital of Syria. Mount Casius is of a conical form. 
The Orontes, after passing Antioch, takes its course between some 
low mountains north of Mount Casius ; and discharges itself into the 
sea, about six leagues from Antioch. Antakié occupies about one- 
fifth part of the antient city, and is situated towards the western ex- 
tremity of the walls: the houses have sloping roofs, are covered with 
tiles, and built in a very slight manner. There are fifteen minarets at 
Antakié, and though the place is not extensive, it is considered a 
populous town, containing perhaps four thousand inhabitants: it is 
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governed by a Moutsellim, tributary to the Pasha of Aleppo. Much 
cotton is manufactured here, which is grown in the neighbouring vil- 
lages ; grapes are also dried and preserved, and much wine is made 
by the Christians ; there are also many tan-yards on the banks of the 
river. The bridge is at the west end of the town, and consists of four 
arches. ‘The tiles for the roofs of the houses are made at Antakie. 
This forenoon a messenger arrived from Mr. Barker at Aleppo, who 
mentions in his letter, that in consequence of several recent attacks 
of the plague, his family had determined to close their gates, and cut 
off, for the present, all intercourse with the inhabitants. 

June 8.— At five A.M. we continued our route, accompanied by 
five horsemen of the Moutsellim of Antioch. About half an hour 
from the place of our encampment, about twenty more joined 
us on the road, saying, that they were the guard of the Moutsellim, 
and that they expected a present. We offered them four plastres 
(six shillings). As they were not contented with this, we took leave 
of each other without any further ceremony. Our route was across 
a plain, towards the N.N.E. for five hours, until we arrived at a 
fine oak-tree, near the entrance of the mountains of Beilan. At 
half-past ten we arrived at Khan Caramout, where there is a narrow 
pass, and a small village of mountaineers, who claim a tribute from 
every traveller or caravan they meet. They mount about a hundred 
horsemen; and when they are not satisfied with the liberality of 
passengers, they proceed to violence, and make no scruple to plunder 
them. As soon as we arrived, a few of these ferocious robbers 
appeared, and attempted to stop our caravan, which preceded with 
the baggage: however, the leader of our escort explained to them that 
our caravan might pass, and we would pay the customary tribute. 
We sent for the chief of these mountaineers, and drank coffee with 
him, and a large circle of his people, under the shade of a plane- 
tree. After some little conversation, we gave him seven piastres, 
and took our leave, although the chief and his party did not appear 
well contented with the present ; however, as we had drunk coffee 
with him, he did not openly object. From hence we were accom- 
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panied to Beilan by two of the Caramout horsemen. At Caramout 
the Turkish language only was spoken. One man of the whole 
party could converse a little in Arabic. We now continued our route 
to the northward, over very lofty and picturesque mountains, covered 
with the arbutus, fir-trees, woodbines, myrtle, and innumerable 
fragrant shrubs, regaling us as well with their charming odour as 
their beautiful appearance. Soon after Caramout we passed on our 
left a castle, situated on the top of a precipice, in a most romantic 
situation, called Bagras ; close to it is a village. Half an hour from 
Caramout we joined a paved road, which leads to Beilan; and in 
winter must be very useful, as,on account of the rains, and the 
nature of the soil, the ordinary road must be impassable. After 
crossing these rugged yet noble heights, we arrived at Beilan, in 
three hours, from Khan Caramout. On passing through the plain 
between Antioch and the heights of Beilan, the lake of Antioch was 
on our right, leaving a space of two miles between it and the moun- 
tains. We passed several little streams, which, if the country was 
properly cultivated, would assist to fertilise the soil and render it 
extremely productive. The earth appears black, and of an excellent 
quality: some parts were cultivated, and the people were employed 
in taking in the harvest. About three hours from Antioch we passed 
a small camp or village, of fifty tents, belonging to the Curds, who 
plough and sow the ground in the neighbourhood. One hour from 
Antioch there is much marsh land; and there is a small river called 
Kara-sou, (or “ Black water,” in the Turkish language,) which 
discharges itself into the lake. This appellation is derived from the 
black stones at the bottom, which give a similar appearance to the 
water. Khan Caramout is the Khan of “ Black Myrtle,” so called 
from the quantity of that kind of shrub in the neighbourhood. Beilan 
is situated on either side of a deep, narrow, and elevated valley: a 
stream from the mountains above, rushes through the middle of the 
town. There are three or four aqueducts across the valley, which are 
still in use, and seem io be of antient construction. The houses are 
built of stone, with flat terraced roofs ; and placed on the-steep slope 
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of the mountains, intermixed with a variety of trees: they form a most 
agreeable prospect. From Beilan to Scanderoon the descent from 
the mountains to the sea, in a northerly direction, is very strik- 
ing: the heights are lofty, picturesque, well covered with wood, 
and a great part of them planted with vines, disposed in the neatest 
order, and cultivated with the most careful attention: for the cara- 
vans, the distance between Beilan and Scanderoon is three hours. 
We halted more than two hours at Beilan, and at half-past six arrived 
at Scanderoon. This wretched town consists of a few houses, and is 
absolutely built in the’ marshes ; and so impracticable is the ground, 
that there is only one road by which it can be approached. The 
marshes extend on all sides, more however to the west than to the 
eastward: the reeds that grow in this swamp afford nourishment to 
the buffaloes ; and in some parts, where the land will admit, it is cul- 
tivated: and here we saw some fields of very indifferent barley, the 
first time we had seen this grain since our arrival in Syria. It seems 
that at Scanderoon the sea continually retires, and the marshes in- 
crease in proportion. About a century ago the line of shore was a 
mile more inland than at present, as may be seen from the fact of a 
ruined square building of stone, where there are iron rings, to which 
boats and small vessels were formerly attached: indeed one of the 
merchants mentioned, that in the space of ten years the beach had so 
advanced into the sea, that in a spot where there was formerly water, 
there is now a magazine for merchandise. The town is chiefly in- 
habited by a few Greeks, and some Turks, who find an interest in re- 
maining there on account of the arrival of shipping at the anchorage. 
Here is a neat Greek church, and amongst the tombs we remarked 
seven of Englishmen, with Latin inscriptions, who had fallen victims 
to the unhealthiness of the situation. Few persons escape the malig- 
nant fever, which constantly rages there in the summer, occasioned 
by the excessive heat of the sun, seldom relieved by sea-breezes, and 
the noxious vapours from the surrounding swamps. ‘There are three 
European agents now resident at Scanderoon, two French and one 
Italian: their ghastly pale appearance sufficiently marks the black in- 
fluence of the climate. 
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The ignorance and imbecility of the Turkish government cannot be 
more strongly marked than in the position of Scanderoon. This is 
one of the finest bays in the world: the marshes might be drained 
and cultivated; and were the town removed to the heights, about 
half a mile from the beach, the inhabitants would breathe a purer 
air, and merchants might be induced to reside there. In many in- 
stances, however, under the impotence of the Ottoman government, 
where the smallest exertion would establish good order and prosperity, 
all is misery and confusion: only three hours’ distant from Scanderoon 
is the town of Paias, groaning under the tyranny of Kutchuk Ali, 
whom the Porte is too weak to subdue: ships dare not anchor near 
this town, fearful of being seized by the rebel ; he also plunders the 
caravans that pass through his territory; and thus commerce Is 
obstructed on every side. Scanderoon may be considered the 
port of Aleppo ; and though the road between them is so much 
frequented, we experienced more difficulty and impertinent con- 
duct from these uncivilised inhabitants, than in any of our former 
journeys in Syria. In the village of Salkeen, and in the mountains 
above, pistols were fired across our road, and some armed ruffians 
extorted our money, claiming the right as a Caphar, a tribute from 
the Franks. At Antioch, Caramout, and Beilan, we met with the 
same sort of treatment, although we had strong firmans, and letters 
from the Pasha of Aleppo. From Beilan to Scanderoon we were ac- 
companied by two horsemen of the Pasha; and although we had 
continually an escort, the ruffians on the road made no scruple 
of showing their impertinence. Scanderoon is tributary to Mus- 
tapha, Pasha of Beilan, who maintains a small band of troops to 
exact tribute from caravans and travellers. After supping with the 
Imperial agent, we went on board the brig Mentor, lying about a mile 
distant from the town. We were happy to find ourselves independent, 
and in our own ship, relieved from the impositions and villainy of 
Syria: we had been exposed to dangers arising from the plague, 
earthquakes, plunderers, and suspecting Agas; and it may be readily 
concluded that we rejoiced not a little at our emancipation. 
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My pear Watpots, 
‘Tur custom among the Greeks of inscribing upon their ypx@ai the 
names of the persons represented, (which characterised the works of 
Grecian artists, from the earliest ages until long after the period of 
the Roman power,) was also common among the Egyptians. In the 
representation transmitted to you by Mr. Wilkins, of an antient 
Athenian Tripod Chalice in my possession, you have a remarkable 
instance of this practice; the names of all the principal Heathen 
Deities being there inscribed in letters which were afterwards 
gilded; and the gilding remained as fresh when the vase came 
into my possession, as if it had been recently applied. With 
respect to Hgyptian antiquities, there are few documents which 
afford more illustration than the Apocalypse; because the unin- 
terrupted train of symbols there enumerated, are, as to their pro- 
totypes, so evidently Egyptian. Indeed the language of the book 
itself, and the peculiarity of its phrases and idioms, remarkably 
distinguish it from the other Greek writings of the New Testa- 
ment ; and in every instance, if we trace the discrepancy to its origin, 
we must have recourse to Egypt. In that book we find allusions to 
* written names” upon the foreheads, or above the heads, or upon the 
thighs of figures; a practice common to the two countries both of 
Greece and Egypt. The image of the Beast rising out of the sea, is, 
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for example, described * as having “ upON HIS HEADS THE NAMES OF 
BLASPHEMY.” In the vision of the personified appearance of idolatry {, 
the woman is represented as having “ upoN HER FOREHEAD A NAME 
wriItTEN.” ‘The rider of the white horset had “ a NAME wRITTEN 
WHICH NO MAN KNEW; also § upon his vesture, and upon his thigh, 


) 


‘A NAME WRITTEN :” all of which passages are so many allusions to 
the antient custom of inscribing the consecrated idols with the names 
of the deities. The Jewish High Priest, consistently with this practice, 
wore the ineffable name of Jehovah upon his forehead. Among the 
antiquities discovered in the sepulchres, near the Pyramids of Hgypt, 
are sometimes found a sort of tablets made of a whitish stone ||, con- 
taining, within a cavity, the carved image, in bass-relief, of some idol ; 
the name being inscribed in Mieroglyphics: but I possess one of so 
curious a nature, that its description here will show how intimately 
the customs of the most antient heathen nations corresponded with 
the allusions made to those customs in the Apocalypse. These tablets 
appear to me to have been used as portable tabernacles after the 
manner of other painted tablets in Russia, which the inhabitants of 
that country still worship under the name of Obdraze or Bog. That 
to which I allude, is of white or grey limestone, five inches and a half 
long, by two inches and a half wide. It came from egypt, with 
others of the same nature, excepting that the characters upon them 
were HMieroglyphics; whereas the characters upon this tablet are 
Greek letters; and they protrude in relief upon the surface of the 
stone. {| The idol represented is that of the EHeyptian Mercury, 


* Em) ras xeduras adra dvomara BAaodyulas. Apocalyps. cap. xiii. 1. 

+ Ibid. c. xvii. 5. "Em)} 1d wéromoy auriis dvomece yeypaupevor. 

t Ibid. c. xix. 12. "Envoy cvoma yeypapyméevor 6 obdels oldev. 

§ Ibid. c. xix. 16. "Enges em} 70 iuarioy xcel exh tov wypov aurod dvopnee yeypappevoy. 

| The tablet, or amulet, mentioned in the Apocalypse for the conquering Christian, (on 
which a name was to be written, known to no man but to him who was to receive it,) is 
described as being of white stone : the words are these: (xe¢. 8’..17.) Kas daow atrdn Pigov 
Asuxiy, xal eh tyy Vidov ovowa xaivov yeypapmévor, 0 ovdels oldev Ei wy 6 AauBaverye 

q I am indebted for it to the kindness of Mr. Henslow, B. A. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 
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naked, bearing in his right hand a purse. His left hand is extended 
upon his breast. He is placed within an arched niche. Upon his 
head appears a diadem with five rays, fastened by a fillet above his 
forehead. Upon the fillet occur the following characters in relief : 


MAT Vb 


These characters, elevated above the surface of the stone, are very 
distinctly and plainly carved. There is no difficulty whatever in 
reading them; each letter being one-fourth of an inch in height : 
the only perplexity is in making out their meaning, and _ this 
I think may be surmounted with a little attention. For, from 
what has been already stated, it will, perhaps, appear evident, that 
they form together the name of the Deity above whose forehead 
they are inscribed. The great idol of the heathen world, whose 
worship (alluded to in the Apocalypse, as the doctrine of Balaam *) 
proved such an abomination among the Israelites, was the god Baat, 
or Bet; and it is very remarkable that Kircher, in his Pantheon 
Hebreorum, (Syntagma iy.) proves this deity to be the same as Gap, 
and to have been called Baalgad, or Belgad +; whose idolatrous 
worship the Jews derived originally from Lgypt.t Now, if the 
latter name be written Belgud, we have it here upon this tablet; for 
substituting, as was often the case, 0 for B, and omitting the vowel in 
the first syllable, the word Belgud would be written exactly as it 
appears upon the stone; namely, NAT YP: so that there is every 


* Thy didayjy Baradu, x7. A. Cui 14. 

+ “ Gad et Baalgad idem esse, atque olim inter profana Numina, non Gentium solim, 
sed et Judzeorum quoque, si judicio vetustissimorum Greecorum, Hebrzorum, et Chal- 
dezorum stemus, recensita fuisse, imo et Latinorum.” — Kircher? Oedip. Aigypt. tom. i. 
p. 284. Roma. 1652. a. 

t¢ “ Verum cum Numen hoc antiquissimum (Baalgad) et primis post diluvium tem- 
poribus Hebreis usitatum comperiam, certé id aliundé promanasse non arbitror, nisi ex 
/Eigypto, quam idolorum Hebreeorum Seminarium non incongrué dixero.” —Jbid. p. 285. 
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reason to believe we are thus presented with a figure of the remark- 
able idol mentioned by Kircher, which by the symbol placed in its 
right hand is at once identified with the Hermes of Greece and of 
Egypt. Among the earliest characteristics of painting and sculpture 
in Mgypt, Greece, Italy, and in other countries, it is curious to 
observe the long continuance of this practice of inscribing above the 
yexPat, whether they were bass-reliefs*, or more literally pictures, the 
explanatory names of the figures delineated. Upon the idol pictures 
of the Greek church in Russia, exhibiting the manner of painting as 
practised at the introduction of Christianity into that country, we read 
in Greek characters the names of the divinities thereon pourtrayed ; 
and in old illuminated manuscripts and missals of the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries, the same custom may be observed. 


P. S.—I will not conclude these observations upon a singular 
Egyptian relique, without also adding a few remarks respecting some 
other Egyptian antiquities as they happen to have been recently 
suggested to me. And first, as a caution to antiquaries, I will 
mention a circumstance worthy of their notice. It relates to an 
inscription found at the back of a signet ring, of great antiquity, 
which was purchased in the bazar at Grand Cairo. This signet 
is an intagho; it represents the figure of Anubis, bearing in his 
right hand a serpent, and in his,left hand the branch of a palm-tree ; 
that is to say, it exhibits the figure, or image, by which the antients 
typified the subterraneous sun, namely, Pluto in Hades ; bearing the 
signs of reproduction, or the revival of nature. So far the workman- 
ship is antient; but upon the back of this signet appears a Greek 
inscription, legible from right to left, and having also an appearance 
of antiquity. The legend appears in this manner : 


* «“ Teagw, Sculpo, insculpo, fodio, vulnero. Il. p. 599.  aixuy ypabev of axpis doréov: 
ubi vides notionem-propriam fodiendi. Pind. Olymp. iil. 54. eypaev iepay, Scripsit eam 
cervam sacram Diane, inscripsit, dedicavit.” Damm, Lex. 2101. 
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At what period this was inscribed, whether during Buonaparte’s late 
invasion of Heypt, or upon any former invasion of the c 
the French, is uncertain ; 


ountry by 
but the whole has been unravelled by the 


ingenuity of our learned friend, the Rev. John Palmer, late professor 
of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, and it cannot fail to amuse 
you; since it is evident from his observations, that the legend exhi- 
bits nothing more than a French inscription, written in barbarous 
modern Gallo-Greek, by some ignorant Greek lapidary ; it runs thus: 


Ce. Sceau. Gen. B. Ar. Francaise. 


or, as it is inscribed : 


Ce. CCEA 
®APANTHC, 


PENSE AP! 


gapavyy in modern Greek signifies Mrance *, which here occurs in the 
genitive gxpavyys: and the whole, being interpreted into English, 
means nothing more than this: 


Tus Sean (Ce Sceaw) BELoNcs to THE GENERAL SECOND IN com 
MAND OF THE FRENCH army. 


In the description which | have given of the Egyptian Sphina +, I 
mentioned the remarkable fact of its surface being covered with red 
paint ; not being aware, at the time, that Zoega had discovered a 
passage in Pliny, which if restored according to the reading found 
in some manuscripts of that author, contains an allusion to this red 
colour upon the surface of the statue. Pliny, speaking of the Sphina, 


* Hence the etymology of the word Frank (gapavy), so commonly applied to a 
Christian in the Levant. 


+ See Trayels. S8yo. edit. Vol.v. p.200. London. 1817. . 
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says*, “ est autem saxo naturali elaborata et lubrica.” Upon this 
passage Zoega observes Tt, “ pro lubrica, ali legunt rubrica:’ and he 
adds, “ sunt et peregrinatores qui rubri pigmenti reliquias in sphinge 
superesse aiunt.” In fact, I have now in my possession a portion of 
the painted surface of the stone, which I detached from the neck 
of the statue when I was in Hgypt. The stone itself is limestone ; 
the same of which the Pyramids were principally constructed. Ex- 
ternally it bears so near a resemblance to the magnesian limestone of 
Roch Abbey, and of King’s College Chapel, in Cambridge, that these 
substances might be easily confounded together; but the limestone ot 
the Sphinx is characterized by a much livelier effervescence in acids. 
After it has been for some time exposed to the action of diluted 
muriatic acid, a considerable portion of silica is deposited in the form 
of.sand. ‘The supernatant fluid being decanted and filtered, and de- 
prived of its excess of acid, and distilled water added, neither tincture 
of galls nor prussiate of potass occasioned any precipitate. With 
respect to the red paint conspicuous upon the surface of the statue, 
and of which a considerable quantity adheres to the fragment I 
brought from Kgypt, it appears to have been applied after the 
manner in which the stuccoed walls of the chambers in Pompeii 
were painted; a practice still in vogue among the inhabitants of 
Italy; especially at Naples; where not only the walls but the 
floors of the houses often exhibit this appearance. It was a 
common ornament among all the Greeks. But as Pliny, in this 
instance, calls the colour rubrica instead of minium; and as the 
Egyptians were famous for their rubrica, which has been confounded 
with vermilion, and with the minium of Pliny, (a pigment prepared 
from mercury,) a favourable opportunity was here offered of ascer- 
taining, by chemical experiments, the real nature of the metallic 
owide used in painting the Sphina. For this purpose I separated a 
small flake of the pigment, and having divested it as much as possible 


* Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. xxxvi. cap. 12. tom. ili. p.484. L. Bat. 1635. 
+ De Origine et Usu Obeliscorum, p.384. note 8*. Rome. 1797. 
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of the adhering dimestone, I exposed it for some seconds upon charcoal, 
to the action of the dlowpipe : the red substance, after sustaining a very 
intense heat, proved altogether incapable either of being volatilised 
or fused. When removed from the charcoal its colour was black. It 
was now attracted and taken up by the magnet. It also communi- 
cated a dingy yellowish-ereen colour to borax; and in some places 
the borax became quite black. Hence it was evidently iron ; and the 
substance which Pliny calls rubrica is, therefore, in this instance, red 
ochre. ‘The practice of painting sacred images with rubrica and with 
minium, prevailed not only in Egypt but in Greece and in Italy. The 
best sculptured marbles of Greece sometimes retain traces of the red 
pigment by which they were covered. * Among the Romans it was 
usual on festival days to paint Jupiter’s image in the Capitol with 
minium. Pausantas says that Bacchus was painted KiveGap:.+ Camillus 
entering Rome in triumph, and affecting a god-like aspect, had his 
body painted with minium. Allthe ointments used at triumphal feasts 
were tinged with this colour; as were the robes “ worn by kings and 
heroes old,” improperly considered as the purple of the + moderns. 
Pliny is at a loss to explain the origin of this custom; but he says 


* The three fluted columns in the Forum at Rome, at the foot of the Capitoline Hill, 
still retain, in the fluting, near the tops of the shafts, a considerable coating of a red 
colouring matter, which has not yet been chemically examined. 

+ Ta xdrw 82 odx gots cbvonta Tov aydrAparos, tro ddpuys Te GUAAWY xual xiTodv' bmdcoy B 
auto xabopay totiv, emaryrimras xivvaBaps exAdumey. Pausaniee Arcadica, c. xxxix. p. 681. 
Lips. 1616. 

t------- xabegero 
"Eat roils Bomoiow aypos év domsxids. Aristoph. Lysistrata, v. 1141. L. Bat. 1760. 

See also AXschyl. Kumenides, v. 1025. 

The gom£ of the antients (murice tincta) was, in fact, our scarlet; as appears by the re- 
presentations upon the painted vases of Greece; and also by the robes still worn by 
dignitaries upon solemn occasions, consistently with those antient customs which have been 
transmitted to modern times. Milton was evidently aware that the ¢oim did not corre- 
spond with that which is now called purple. 
cert eee ‘¢ Over his lucid arms 
A military vest of purple flow’d, 

Livelier than Meliboean or the grain 
Of Sarra.” 
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that among the 4thiopians their gods had this colour, and that their 
nobles had the same. Perhaps we may discover the origin of it among 
those savage tribes who besmear their bodies and their idols with the 
blood of their vanquished enemies in token of triumph ; as also when 
human sacrifices are offered to their gods. The custom itself, what- 
ever be its origin, is sufficient to explain to us the reason why the 
sort of marble called Rosso Antico was. held in such high request 
among the antients, for the images of their gods and deified Emperors ; 
and how exceedingly costly, owing to its rarity, this kind of marble 
must have been. 

Before I conclude this postscript, already extended to a very un- 
usual length, I wish to call your attention, for a moment, to another 
subject connected with the antiquities of Hgypt. Mineralogists 
having heard, with astonishment, of a monolithal soros discovered by 
Belzoni, in Upper Egypt, which is said to be as transparent as glass, 
immediately imagined that the substange thus described must neces- 
sarily be alabaster. I was one of those, who, at first, entertained this 
notion. But an integral mass of alabaster of the magnitude he men- 
tions, has, I believe, never yet been seen. The same might have 
been said of rock crystal; but to my utter amazement, I have re- 
ceived from Lieutenant Shillibeer *, of the Royal Navy, a fragment of 
a soros of immense size, which was of one entire mass of rock crystal ! 
It was discovered in Peru; being the tomb of the Jncas at Yara- 
bamba. ‘This piece of crystal is now in my possession. It was broken 
from the tomb by the Baron de Nordenfletch ; and it is as diaphanous 
as the most limpid glass; a part of the antient sculpture being visible 
upon the fragment. It is therefore possible that the soros discovered 
by Belzoni is also of rock crystal ; adding one more stupendous example 
to the number of those marvels which almost induce us to consider 
some of the works of the antients as results of more than human 
skill and labour. Without ascribing them to the Cyclops, or to a race 


* Author of the Narrative of the Briton’s Voyage to Pitcairn’s Island; now of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 
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of giants, it is nevertheless impossible to behold them without a mixed My 
sensation of admiration and awe. “ Sum Ex US QUI MIRER ANTI- Ht 
QUOS: NON TAMEN, UT QUIDAM, TEMPORUM NOSTRORUM INGENTA 
pespicio. NEQUE ENIM QUASI LASSA ET EFFOETA NATURA, UT NIHIL 
JAM LAUDABILE PARIAT.” * Wy 
I remain, Dear Walpole, | ie 
Cambridge, Sore ) 
June 5. 1819. Epwarp Danret Cuarxe. 
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* Plin. Epist. lib. vi. 21. p.444. Amst. 1734. 
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Bib JOURNEY FROM CAIRO TO MOUNT SINAJ, 
AND RETURN TO CAIRO. 


| 
Hid | [COMMUNICATED BY J. FAZAKERLEY, ESQ. M. P.] 


CHAPS i: 


a) Departure from Cairo. — Object of the journey of the Pasha of Egypt to Suez. — Petrified 

Wood.— Illusion occasioned by the Mirage.—Desolate appearance of Suez. — Preparation 

| of the flotilla against the Wahabee.— Departure for Mount Sinai. — Appearance of the 

Desert. — Plants. — Variableness of the Climate. — Scarcity of rain in the Desert. — 

| Narratives and Stories of the Bedouins. — Mode of preparing their Food. — Bedouin 

Women. — Tents of the Arabs. —Approach to the Convent of Sinait.— The Traveller 

Seetzen. — Excursion to the Top of Mount Sinai.— Legends of the Monks, and of the 
Mahometans. 


Arrer passing some time in Cairo, we were invited by Mehmed Ali, 

Pasha of Egypt, to accompany him to Suez. He went there to 

superintend the construction of a flotilla destined to act against the 

; Wahabee, and as we felt a great curiosity to see something of the 
Desert, this was.an opportunity too good to be neglected. 

| We left Cairo on the thirty-first of January, 1811; our party con- 

sisting of Mr. Gally Knight and myself; two Levantine servants, 

whom we had brought with us from Greece; and for our interpreter 

with the Arabs, a young merchant of Cairo, who spoke tolerable 

Italian. Besides these, we took one or two Fellah (or common Arabs 

of Egypt) to look after our baggage, and help to pitch our tent. We 

found only two horses and one mule provided for us; but the rest of 

the party, with the baggage, went on camels, of which there was 

no want. At length, after the usual loss of time in quarrelling, 

loading, unloading, and other preparations, we left the town at 

| nine in the morning, and proceeded, with very little interruption 

| until half-past five in the evening, when we pitched our tents, 
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for the first time, in the Desert. Our caravan is numerous; and 
besides a good deal of merchandise, and many of the timbers, and 
other things belonging to the vessels at Suez, we have with us a large 
and brilliant party of the modern courtiers and grandees of Egypt. 
The Pasha himself went yesterday with a small escort on dromedaries, 
meaning to reach Suez, without halting for a night. The distance is 
from seventy to eighty miles: they suppose that he would accomplish 
it in about fifteen hours. 

Very soon after we left Cairo all traces of vegetation disappeared : 
this part of the Desert is not mountainous nor sandy, but consists of a 
bed of pebbles, many of that sort which we call Egyptian pebbles ; 
with numberless pieces of petrified wood*, some of which are of a 
great size, looking like whole trunks of trees. Carriages might pass 
wherever we have been. 

Feb. 1.— We proceeded at two in the morning, and only rested a 
little once or twice for coffee; either allowing the heavy caravan to 
pass us, or riding forwards, and waiting until it came up ; and at five 
in the evening we were too happy to reach a few stunted Acacias, 
where we had been told that we were to pass the night. The ap- 
pearance of the Desert is much the same as yesterday. There are 
some high mountains to the south and south-east. 

Feb. 2.—Set off at a quarter before seven. We passed the ruins 
of an old Turkish fort (Ajerout) and a well of bad water (Bir-el-Suez), 
and reached Suez at half-past ten. The deception of sight, which 
the French call Mirage,,was very frequent this morning: large pieces 
of water seemed to be spread before us; and we were at times within 
less than a hundred yards of these imaginary lakes before the appear- 
ance vanished. 

Nothing can look more desolate and deplorable than Suez; a few 
houses built of mud and wood, and bounded by the desert and the 


* Pococke, in his Journey from Cairo to Suez, observed ¢ many stones that looked like 
petrified wood.” See also the remarks on the “ mineralised wood” found in the desert, 
in Clarke’s Travels, vol. v. 8vo. 161.—E. 
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sea; not a blade of grass, or the leaf of a tree in sight.. Crowds of 
vultures were feeding on the carcasses of mules, horses, and camels, 
as we approached the town. 

Feb. 3. — The preparations for the expedition against the Wahabee 
have given an appearance of life and activity even to Suez. ‘The 
flotilla consists of three or four vessels from forty to a hundred tons: 
some Greeks have been brought to manage them; for not only is the 
navigation of the Red Sea dangerous, but its sailors notoriously in- 
expert. * These matters are, we find, likely to detain all the world 
here for some time; and as the place has no charms for us, and the 
return to Cairo, without an escort or caravan, is thought to be unsafe, 
we have been employed, since we came, in negotiating the means of 
making an expedition to Mount Sinai. The Pasha has been very 
good-natured about it; and this morning he sent for us, and com- 
mitted us to the care of some chiefs of the tribes who occupy that 
part. of Arabia; telling them that we are his friends, and his guests ; 
and that their heads should answer to him for our safety. The 
Bedouins put their hands to their foreheads in sign of submission, 
and we have now nothing to do but. to prepare for our journey. 

Feb. 4. — We laid in our stock of rice, onions, biscuit, and coffee ; 
and what meat we could find. The Bedouins had sent round a 
sufficient number of camels and dromedaries to wait for us on the 
other side of the narrow arm of the sea which runs up to Suez. 
We put on Turkish dresses ; and at five in the evening crossed over, 
and landed in Arabia. While we were stepping into the boat, an 
Arab, whom we had dispatched last night with letters and messages 
to Cairo, came running,naked and breathless to the shore: after the 


* « T observed (probably from inadvertence) no remains of the canals formerly existing 
between the Nile and the Red Sea; though some, it is said, may be seen near Ajerout, 
among other places. ‘The precise spot where the Israelites crossed into Arabia is still a 
matter of dispute among the learned ; and tradition is here so vague as hardly to assist ug, 
The natives point out indifferently either the valley of Bedea, or the passage from Suez, 
or even the places opposite Aijoun Mousa, or Corondel near the Hamman Faraoun.” — 
Note added after the journal was written. 
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first confusion of questions and exclamations was a little over, we 
found that he had been met on the road by a large party (he said 
ninety or a hundred) who had stripped him to the skin, and were 
with difficulty prevailed upon to allow him to escape. Our Arabs 
were much disconcerted by this event : they entered immediately 
into deep consultation on the prudence of our proceeding further. 
The Bedouins who had plundered our messenger were well known 
to belong to a hostile tribe; and it was suspected that they might 
have information of our march, and be tempted to pursue us. We 
understood what was going on by means of our dragoman Antonio; 
but as we could not be judges of the degree of danger or of the 
manner of avoiding it, we left the decision to our guides, whose 
fidelity we had no reason to question. At last it was determined to 
advance ; and at eight in the evening we set off; a party of twelve 
persons, including ourselves, and ten camels. We avoided, as we 
were told, the usual track, and did not go to some wells (Aijoun 
Mousa) by which we were to have passed; and where the robbers 
were supposed to have stationed themselves. We were hurried on, 
and forbidden to speak, or light our pipes: and scouts were detached in 
every direction to listen and reconnoitre. In the silence and solitude 
of the desert, suspicious sounds and appearances are, I suppose, easily 
detected; and as the vigilance of the Arabs is in constant exercise, 
their senses are probably acute. We were not relieved. from this 
state of anxiety until three in the morning, when our Arabs with a 
shout of joy proclaimed our safety, and told us that we were now far 
within their own territory, where their enemies would not dare to 
pursue them. A ride of some hours upon a dromedary for the first 
time, independently of all other reasons, made this news very 
welcome. We pitched our tent, and lighted a fire, and with our 
pipes and coffee fancied ourselves in a state of luxury. 

Feb. 5.— The sea*was close to our tent. We set out at eight ; 
came to a well of tolerable water at one, where we rested about an 
hour ; and at five halted for the night. We have kept all day near 
the sea. The desert here is zather more sandy than between Cairo 
* 8 A 3 
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and Suez: we have met with scarcely a trace of vegetation; now and 
then only a few parched thistles ; and a low shrub resembling what is 
called, I think, Sea Holly ; about the well, indeed, which we passed 
this morning were some stunted palm-trees, a number of tamarisks, 
and a good deal of a plant exactly like the Soda or Barilla which I re- 
member to have seen in Spain. ‘The camels prefer the thistles. 

Feb. 6. — Continued our journey at half-past six. At half-past ten 
we halted for an hour; and saw, across the sea, some high mountains 
to the south-west, which the Arabs told us were near Cosseir. They 
can hardly, I should think, be so distant. At four we came to water, 
and afew palm-trees ; the water though drinkable would not keep, so 
that we did not fill our sacks. At seven, there was a division in the 
road, (if the tracks in the Desert deserve such a name,) one path lead- 
ing, as we are told, to Tor; the other, which we follow, bends to the 
eastward, in the direction of Sinai. At ten we encamped for the 
night. In the course of this day’s journey we have passed great 
quantities of a substance which in its appearance resembles gypsum ; 
and over a good deal of ground looking more like the Fiumaras in 
Sicily than any thing I have ever seen. Indeed the whole of the 
desert through which we have yet travelled is like the dry bed of a 
body of water: covered every where almost with round pebbles, 
apparently worn by attrition; in places looking as if it had been 
swept, and furrowed by torrents. 

Feb. 7. — Set off at a quarter before eight, and at ten, waited for 
half an hour under the shade of a rock. The climate is quite in 
extremes: in the morning before sunrise the cold is so great that 
large woollen cloaks will not keep us warm, and when the sun has 
been up an hour or two, we are impatient to obtain some shelter from 
the heat. * 


“ LT have since met with a description of the same sensations in an old traveller. ‘* In 
the daies that I was in this sea, contained from Toro (Tor) to Suez, I felt by night the 
greatest colds I can remember to have borne; but when the sunne came the heate was 
unsufferable.” Purchas, ii. 1145. This was in April. 
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The road for some time to-day led us along a narrow valley worn 
apparently by water, which stretched towards the east among some 
high mountains of granite ; the first that we have seen of that stone. 
This continued from half-past ten until a quarter-past two, when we 
descended into a valley of sand lying between hills of brown-coloured 
slate. The rocks, even at a great height from the ground, had all 
the appearance of having been worn by water. * 

We stopped near a well, where the water to us seemed excellent : 
the spot, too, was not without pretensions to beauty : there were some 
wild acacias about, and many tamarisks, and a profusion of the soda 
plant. One hails with delight any thing green in this part of the 
world. We filled our water-sacks, but rain came on, which was 
looked upon as a sort of prodigy; at least, our Bedouins ‘told us 
that they had seen none for four or five years. The storm soon blew 
over : but we pitched our tent for the night. The Arabs first thought 
of their coffee and pipes, and then, as usual, passed the time in telling 
stories; or singing them in a sort of recitative. This is their in- 
variable custom when we stop at night, and frequently on the march; 
and they insist upon it that the camels derive no less pleasure than 
themselves from this practice. We sometimes make Antonio explain 


* Upon referring to Niebuhr, and one or two other travellers, while I was writing over 
this journal, I find that they notice these appearances, and ascribe them to the violence of 
winter rains. I suspect that they have done this a little inconsiderately ; and Niebuhr 
particularly, in the first volume of his travels, p. 183., and p. 185., and in the ** Description 
de lArabie,” p. 347., speaks of torrents of rain quite as a thing of course. That it may 
rain occasionally in this part of the desert, and more frequently in the mountains about 
Sinai, is probable; but when in all February we only met with one shower, and even that 
appeared to excite surprise, and when Niebuhr and the Prefetto of the Franciscans saw no 
rain in September, and the first half of October, and Pietro della Valle only a snow 
storm on Mount Saint Catherine in December; and as neither these travellers nor Shaw, 
nor Pococke, nor, I believe, any others who have left a description of their adventures, 
have ever spoken of having seen great rains here, or have been prevented from proceeding 
by the force of these torrents, I cannot think that these appearances are to be ascribed 
to the violence of rains. There is no account of travelling being interrupted by rains. 
Christopher Furer makes no mention of rain in the whole of November. 
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these stories tous: they seem to relate to the loves of Bedouins ; the 
persecution of bad, and the protection of good Genii, with much of 
magic; and ending generally in some happy spot of verdure disco- 
vered in the Desert. 

Feb. 8. — We began our journey at five ; and stopped to breakfast 
at nine. The Arabs prepare their mess by first scraping a hole in the 
ground, in which they make a fire with camel’s dung: when this oven 
is sufficiently heated, they put into it a thin cake of dough, which they 
suffer to remain for a very short time, and take it out long before we 
should call it baked; they then pull it to pieces, and mix it up with 
honey and liquid butter, which they carry about with them in leather 
bags. ‘This seems to be their constant breakfast: they squat round 
the bowl; and feed themselves with the fingers of the right hand; 
each waiting very politely until it is his turn. They enjoy this much: 
I have tasted it ; and perhaps one might become reconciled to it. 

We set off again at half-past ten; and in our way, or perhaps a 
little out of it, went to an Arab encampment, and drank coffee 
with its inhabitants. One or two of the women were pretty: they 
show their faces with less reluctance than in the towns; indeed the 
Bedouins are accused of being but lax Mahometans; and here 
particularly, being placed on a sort of neutral ground between the 
old orthodox Mussulmans, and the new sect of the Wahabee, and 
obliged probably to maintain an intercourse with both parties, they 
profess and appear to care but little about the result or merits of the 
controversy. 

A female slave who had but lately been taken prisoner, came up 
to us before we left the camp, beseeching us to obtain her freedom, 
and carry her away with us; we could only recommend her to the 
care and compassion of her master. The people call us Sultans ; 
and the protection of the Pasha of Egypt is so powerfulsthat we pass 
for persons of great consequence. 

Our road led us through narrow valleys, producing a few acacias, 
between high cliffs, first of slate and afterwards of red and grey 
granite, frequently marked with perpendicular and horizontal veins 
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of some dark stone. The immense masses of rock which are detached 
from these cliffs, and lie about the valley, have given to a part of the 
road the name of the “ Broken Mountain.” <A ridge of dark- 
coloured rock nearly closed the valley at some distance before us ; 
but through an opening we saw what they told us were the moun- 
tains of Horeb and Sinai: these were far off, and beyond them we 
could faintly distinguish the outline of other mountains, which were, 
however, so distant as to be almost lost in the clouds. 

At five we stopped for the night under some huge cliffs of granite 
that sheltered us from the wind. 

The tents of the Arabs which we have seen this morning are but 
wretched habitations; the climate alone can make them supportable : 
they are of black woollen cloth, the produce of their camels or goats ; 
and are so imperfectly stretched, or strained to the ground, as to 
afford little shelter against wind or rain. You can hardly stand 
upright in them : one side is always left open for an entrance: mats 
are strewed within; and the furniture consists of one or two wooden 
bowls, a coffee-pot, and whatever arms the Arab may possess that 
are not on his person. 

They seemed glad to see us: one or two children only were 
frightened, mistaking us probably for Turks, who are no favourites. 
The coffee which they gave us was excellent: the berries were green, 
but they soon roasted and pounded them. We were told, I know 
not how truly, that they had previously been boiled, and that this 
precaution is taken with all coffee before it leaves Yemen, lest the 
plant should be cultivated elsewhere. 

To-morrow we hope to reach the convent of Saint Catherine. 

Feb. 9. — Began our journey at five: the high mountains about us 
were covered with clouds: we rode on till nine; and then breakfasted 
at the entranee of a pass so craggy and difficult, that we were obliged 
to abandon our beasts, and scramble through it on foot: the drome- 
daries followed slowly, and with pain: their soft feet are better 
suited to sands than to such a road as this. 
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At one o’clock the great object of our journey, the convent at the 
foot of Mount Sinai, was in sight: we discovered it at the end of a 
long valley through a sort of avenue of rocks and precipices, which 
rise abruptly on three sides of it: half an hour more brought us under 
the walls, and in parley with the monks: the door is walled up, and 
opened only for the Archbishop, who compounds dearly with the 
Arabs for this honour. A rope with a stick fixed transversely to the 
end of it was let down from a window about forty feet from the 
ground, and we were soon dragged up by a windlass, and deposited 
within the holy precincts. There was a crowd of priests about the 
window, who saluted us with xadrws cpicere, Xa7rCq: thus giving us the 
title of Pilgrim, one of more estimation in the East than among us, 
and to which a visit to this shrine entitles the traveller. Our visit 
was attributed to motives of devotion: wax tapers were put into our 
hands: the priests began to chaunt ; and we were led off in pro- 
cession to the church, which is much ornamented in the manner of 
Greek churches, and very pretty. At one end is a chapel, called that 
of the “ Burning Bush,” and said to have been built by the Empress 
Helena over the spot where God first appeared to Moses. The 
zealous priests scarcely allowed us to pause here, but hurried us along 
to the shrine of their patroness, Saint Catherine, whose death at 
Alexandria, and miraculous removal, first to a mountain in the 
neighbourhood, and then to the convent, form the subject of a 
favourite legend with this sect of Christians. We found here only 
twenty-five monks: in other times not only was the number within 
the walls far greater, but the valleys and mountains about were 
crowded with hermitages and devotees. 

Feb. 10. — We went to mass; and after again visiting the different 
shrines, we received some silver rings which had been in contact 
with the holy reliques of Saint Catherine. 

The order of the convent is not to eat meat: as an indulgence they 
allowed me to shoot some pigeons that were flying about in the 
Desert; and in our present situation this was a matter of some 
interest to us. 
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In one of the cells assigned to us we found a paper giving the 
following account of Dr. Seetzen’s journey hither from Palestine. 

“ Le 9 d Avril, 1807, U. J. Seetzen, nommé Mousa, voyageur 
Allemand, M.D. et assesseur du Collége de S. M. ’Empereur de 
toutes les Russies dans la Seigneurie de *— en Allemagne, est venu 
visiter le couvent de la Sainte Catherine, les monts de Horeb et de 
Sinai et de la Sainte Catherine, aprés avoir parcouru toutes les 
provinces orientales anciennes de la Palestine; scavoir; Auranitis, 
Trachonitis, Gaulonitis, Paneas, Batanzea, Decapolis, Galaaditis, Am- 
monitis, Amorrhitis, Moabitis, jusqu’aux frontieres de la Gebalene 
(Idumeea), et aprés avoir fait deux fois l’entour de la Mer Morte, 
traversé le desert de |’Arabie Petreé, entre la ville d’Hebron et le 
Mont Sinai par un chemin Jusqu’a ce temps 14 inconnu, aprés un 
séjour de dix jours il continuoit son voyage pour la ville de Suez.” 

This is rather pompous; but Dr. Seetzen is, unquestionably, a 
traveller of great enterprise: he has been seven or eight years in 
these countries, and his experience, and habits, and knowledge of 
Arabic, qualify him in a remarkable degree for the pursuits in which 
he is engaged. We heard much of him from Dr. Malpurgo, among 
others, at Cairo, who told us that his ultimate design was to cross 
Africa, nearly in the latitude of Melinda. He is at this moment said 
to be on his way to Djedda and Mecca. The Arabs know him well 
by the name of Mousa. 

There is also in one of the rooms a memorandum of two French 
travellers, which is worth copying for the amusing vanity of the 
dates. 

*« Le quintidi, 5° Frimaire, l’an 9 de la Republique Francaise, 
1800 de Vere Chrétienne, et 3° de la conquéte de Egypte, les 
citoyens Coutelle et Rosiéres, membres de la commission des Arts et 
des Sciences, sont venus visiter les lieux saints, les ports de Tor, 
Ras Mohammed, la mer de Suez, et l’Accaba, l’extrémité de la 


* A word here, and some of the following names, are nearly erased in my journal. 
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presqu isle, toutes les chaines de montagnes, et toutes les tribus 
Arabes entre les deux Golfes.” 

Feb. 11.— We were let down from the convent by the rope, and 
set out on an expedition to the top of Mount Sinai*; one or two 
of the priests, and a real pilgrim, a Greek, who had come from Cairo, 
and taken advantage of our escort from Suez, were with us. Great 
part of the ascent is made tolerably easy by steps, which are said to 
be another instance of the Empress Helena’s munificence to this 
sanctuary: it took us about three hours to reach the top. We 
passed in our way many little chapels dedicated to the Virgin, and 
various saints, where our party burned tapers and performed their 
devotions. About three quarters of the way up is the chapel of 
Elias, and near it a fine cypress, which seems to start from the bare 
rock. In this chapel we found the name of “ E, Wortley Montagu,” 
dated 1761; hardly any other European names, and those of very 
old dates ; one or two in the 15th and 16th centuries. At the top of 
the mountain is a Christian chapel and a mosque, both in ruins. 
Near the mosque is preserved the impression of one of the feet of 
Mahomet’s camel in that mysterious journey when at the same instant, 
one foot was on this spot, another at Cairo, the third at Mecca, and 
the forth at Damascus. Our Mahometan companions here performed 
their prostrations, and covered themselves with dust, which with the 
Arabs is the substitute, in religious ceremonies, for water. It is 
difficult to imagine a scene more desolate and terrific than that which 
is discovered from the summit of this celebrated mountain; a haze 
indeed limited our prospect, but if that which was concealed resem- 
bled in any degree what we saw, we lost little by not seeing more ; 
for, except a glimpse of the sea in one direction, nothing was within 
our sight but snow, and huge peaks and crags of naked granite. We 
found snow soon after we left the chapel of Elias; and Antonio, who had 


* Le Sinai des Chrétiens auprés du couvent est presque tout de roc de granite rougeatre, 
et a gros grains. Niebuhr. — E. 
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never been further from Cairo than Alexandria, was as much puzzled | 
with its appearance as he had been with the tides at Suez. The 
mountain of Saint Catherine looks formidable, higher and steeper, | 
and has more snow than Sinai: we are come to sleep below it in a 
small uninhabited convent, called the Convent of the Forty Saints. i 
A Bedouin has brought us some game: the skin and head are | | 
gone; but we suppose it to be part of a gazelle. | 
A strange scene passed this morning under the walls of the convent 
at Mount Sinai, showing not in a very favourable light either the i 
manners of the Arabs, or the condition of the priests. We were just 
preparing to set off, when a great noise out of doors, and much 
agitation within, induced us to go to the window, from whence we 
saw below us, a crowd of Arabs brandishing their daggers and guns, 
and screaming with every appearance of fury. The few priests who | 
ventured to show themselves were imploring mercy ; and as the Arabs ; 
not unfrequently climb up the rocks which overlook the convent and | | 
fire into it, we thought that this was the beginning of an attack. Hi) 
Our coming to the window produced a moment’s pause; and for- | 
tunately some of our own companions from Suez were among the 
crowd. By the help of Antonio and the priests we soon found that the 


Arabs were complaining of some irregularity in the usual distribution 
of bread and fuel: their animosity was chiefly directed against the 
priest who superintended these matters ; and as they understood that 
this culprit intended to accompany us to the mountain, it was thought 
a good opportunity to be revenged. Their passion luckily did not 
allow them to wait until we were all down and in their power; and 
one savage more furious than the others, flourished his dagger, and 
swore by the milk of his mother’s breasts (an oath said to be held 
very sacred among them) that the monk should not escape him. As 
we remained at the window, he concluded by appealing to us as 
friends of the Pasha of Egypt to witness the justice of his cause: 
this alone enabled us to interfere with any chance of success; and 
after some persuasion and promise, and remonstrance, we obtained a 
truce. The monk was allowed to go with us, on our engaging that 
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he should return with us to the convent before we left the country. 
All parties were at once at their ease: the obnoxious priest de- 
scended without fear; and the Arabs either took no notice of him, or 
spoke to him as to any of the others: but the priests do not seem to 
infer from this that the conditions may be evaded, or that the quarrel 
will not be renewed as soon as we are come back, and the truce is 
over. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ascent of the Mountain of Saint Catherine.— View from the Summit. — Valley of Rephidim. 
— Departure from Mount Sinai.— Different Tribes of the Arabs. — Tor. — Shells, 
Corals, Madrepores of the Red Sea. — Remarkable sounds issuing from a bank of Sand. 
— Observations of the stars by the Arabs. — Application of the names Camel and Drome- 
dary. — Arrival at Suez. — Abyssinian Women. — Gazelles, or Antelopes. — Reference 
made to them by the Arabs when speaking of their Women. 


Fes. 12.— At half-past eight we left the convent of the Forty Saints, 
and began to climb the mountain. In about an hour we came to a 
small spring named the “ Fountain of the Partridge,” from having 
been shown by one of these birds to the priests many centuries ago 
when they were removing the body of Saint Catherine, and fainting 
with thirst. We found a good deal of snow, and the climbing was 
severe ; but on the whole we fared better than Pietro della Valle, 
who went up in a violent snow-storm, and gives a lamentable account 
of his adventures here. We reached the top at half-past eleven: 
there is a shed over the spot from whence the Saint was removed : 
the rock is said to have swelled upon that occasion, and assumed the 
form of her body: its appearance, whether produced miraculously 
or by art, gives currency to the story: it was covered with scraps of 
rag and other such pious offerings. The view from hence is of the 
same kind, only much more extensive than from the top of Sinai: it 
commands the two seas of Accaba and Suez: the island of Tiraan 
and the village of Tor were pointed out to us: Sinai was far below 
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us: clouds prevented our seeing the high ground near Suez: all the 
rest, wherever the eye could reach, was a vast wilderness, and a con- 
fusion of granite mountains and valleys destitute of verdure. 

Our Arabs pointed to some mountains towards the south-east at a 
great distance, and much higher than those about us; and called 
them “ El Accaba,” a well-known ridge near the extremity of the 
gulf of the same name, over which passes the road from Cairo to 
Mecca. These mountains are sixteen days from Cairo, and twenty- 
five from Mecca: the caravan from Damascus joins that of Cairo two 
days before they reach Mecca: from Damascus to Mecca is a journey 
of forty days ; this at least is what the natives have just told us, At 
half past twelve we began to descend, and waiting to dine at “ Par- 
tridge Fountain,” we did not reach the convent of the Forty Saints 
until three: at four we mounted our dromedaries, and before six 
were once more drawn up into our old quarters ; welcomed by all the 
tribe of Caloyers and Papades, except the old Superior, who was too 
ill to see us. In our way this evening from Mount Saint Catherine 
to the convent, we passed by the church of Saint Onofrio, and through 
the valley of Rephidim, where we saw what is always shown as the 
rock of Meribah: it is a large mass of reddish granite standing alone, 
and detached from other rocks in the middle of the valley: there are 
marks and channels upon it, which look as if they had been worn by 
water; and many inscriptions were cut upon its sides in characters 
quite unknown to us: inscriptions in the same characters, as well as 
in Arabic and Greek, are numerous on the rocks about. 

Feb. 13. — A day of rest. We were shown what professes to be 
the celebrated firman of Mahomet, granting many privileges, parti- 
cularly to the priests of this Convent, and generally to Christians ; 
there is, however, reason to suppose that the original document was 
taken away by Sultan Selim, the conqueror of Keypt, who thought it 
too precious and sacred a monument to be left in Christian hands. 
The original was signed by Ali, and Abubekr, and many of Maho- 
met’s chieftains, the Prophet having consecrated it with his own seal. 
Selim, at all events, left a firman confirming the same privileges ; and 
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to come to more modern times, we found one also from Buonaparte, 
when in Egypt, promising friendship and protection to the convent. 
In the library are many antient and modern Greek books and manu- 
scripts, which have been examined by learned men, and are said to 
be of little value. It was whimsical that in the midst of them we 
should find a volume of the Spectator, and one of the British theatre. 
One of the monks pointed to Wallachia on a modern Greek map of 
the world, and asked if it was not America? ‘The poor old Superior 
was so ill that he could not leave his couch: he sent for us this 
evening, and seemed very wretched ; and after complaining much of 
the intrigues of the Convent, and the treatment which he experienced 
from the monks, he concluded by entreating us, with much earnest- 
ness, to take him with us to Cairo. His own infirmities, however, 
make this quite impossible, without considering the tribute which the 
Arabs would certainly exact for his passage. 

Feb. 14.— This was our last day: we walked in the morning once 
more over all the convent *, of which not the least curious circum- 
stance is the enclosure of a Turkish mosque and Catholic chapel 
within its walls. They took us also to the cemetery, a large vault 
where the skulls of the deceased fathers are preserved. The monk 


* After Mr. Davison and Mr. Montagu had quitted the convent, they went into a valley 
where they found the Manna of the Scriptures. The passage in Mr. D.’s MS. journal 
deserves to be transcribed ; it mentions also a curious custom of the Arabs. 

«© Nous partimes du couvent; et laissant a main gauche le chemin par lequel nous 
étions venus, nous cheminames entre des hautes montagnes. Nous nous arretames prés 
le sepulcre de Sheick Saleh, dont nos Arabes approchoient avec grande dévotion. Ayant 
dit une courte priére, ils retournoient avec une poignée de poussiére, qu’ils jettoient sur 
les tétes de leurs chameaux pour qu’ils participassent a la benediction. Ils y sacrifierent 
un mouton suivant l’usage et le mangerent. Nous partimes l’aprés midi et passant une 
pierre sur laquelle on dit que Mahomet se reposa, nous fumes nous coucher dans une 
vallée pleine de ces arbres que les Arabes appellent Turfé. Nous vimes quantité d’une 
espéce de gomme, que brilloit comme des perles sur les branches. Les gens du pais 
Pappellent Men; et par plusieurs circonstances qui repondent a la description dans 
Pécriture on croit que c’est le Manne que les Israelites mangoient pendant les 40 ans quils 
erroient dans le desert. II est de la consistence de miel, et d’un gout un peu fade.” — E, 
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who conducted us burned incense before the bones only of the more M, \- 
dignified ecclesiastics. The garden, the approach to which is by asub- | | 
terrancous passage from the convent, produces fruit-trees and common 
vegetables; but though much extolled, it owes, I think, its principal ) 
merit to the contrast of the surrounding Desert. HTML 

We were now obliged to take leave of the old Superior, who to the | | | 
last seemed to indulge himself in vain speculations of being able to i ee 
go with us, though he was lying almost lifeless on his couch, All | 
reasoning was quite lost upon him; and, as the only chance of doing 
him any kindness, we left in his hands our present for the Convent, | 
in hopes, that while he has any thing to give, his monks may be | 
induced to treat him with a little more regard. The chance is, I 
fear, a bad one; but it was all that we could do. 

About half-past ten we were let down by the rope amid clamorous | 
adieus from the convent window, and were received below by our old Wh 
friends the Bedouins, who had brought us from Suez, and with } 
whom we set off immediately to pay a visit to Awatt, the best of 
them, at his own encampment. 

The tribe of Arabs in this neighbourhood is, they tell us, divided 
into three smaller ones. They seem to give the name of Tor to the 
whole; and when they speak of the divisions or branches, to distin- 
guish them as follows *: Souwallah; chief, Sali; Mizaani; chief, 
Gimaan ; and Allahaat ; chief, Ibrahim. The first of these is the 
most powerful ; and Sali its chief is generally about the person of 
the Pasha of Egypt, and acts there for the whole. Awiatt is of the 
Souwallah branch; and Diako, the old Arab with a red turban, and 
the most cunning of our party, belongs to the Allahaat. The lesser 
Sheiks, or chiefs of ten or twelve families, are named by the great 


* Niebuhr, I find, upon referring to him, gives the following names to three tribes; 
Leghat, Saualha, and Said: the two first are evidently the same as those given to me: } 
the third is indeed very different from Mizaani. I probably either misunderstood what 
was said, or was misinformed: Niebuhr was much more capable of making enquiries from 
his knowledge of the language ; and he is much more likely to be right. 
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Sheik of the tribe, and their authority is said to depend upon his 
pleasure. In their dress (for both Awatt and Diako are in possession 
of this subordinate rank) there is scarcely any thing to distinguish 
them from the commonest Arabs; their tents only are a little longer 
than the others; they are those in which strangers are received. 
The Sheiks are much consulted in all disputes: it is they who make 
peace: here, as elsewhere, war has little to do with deliberation, and 
seems to result accidentally from private injury, avidity for plunder, 
or any sort of caprice. Of justice their notions are, I believe, 
strictly limited to retaliation and compromise. Awatt some years 
ago quarrelled with an Arab of his own tribe, and killed him ay 
fled to Acre until the matter could be settled, and it ended in 
his paying thirty camels, and ten slaves to the man’s family. There 
may be, perhaps, a little exaggeration in the numbers, but I have no 
doubt that something very like this took place. Hassan, a nephew 
of the murdered man, is with us; and he and the assassin are better 
friends, and more constantly together, than any two of our party. 

Awatt, who, in spite of this history, was a favourite, welcomed us 
cordially when we reached his tents, and did not forget the hospitality 
of his nation: he gave us fresh dates, which were delicious, and re- 
commended them by reminding us that such had been the food of 
his Prophet: he killed a kid also for us ; so that we fared sumptuously, 
and pitched our tent for the night in the middle of his camp. 

Feb. 15. — Our road, after passing a mountain of no great 
consequence, entered into a narrow defile between two cliffs 
of granite. - About half-past eight the head of our little caravan 
suddenly stopped; and on riding up to see what was the matter, I 
found the people in great confusion about poor Frangois, my Greek 
servant, who was lying lifeless on the ground. His dromedary had 
started, as it was supposed, at a serpent which crossed the path, and 
had thrown him, head foremost, upon the rocks: his turban probably 
saved his life. By degrees we brought him to his senses, and sup- 
ported him slowly to some wells, and the shade of some palm-trees 
which were, very fortunately, near us. Here we determined to pass 
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the day. The Arabs, in their anxiety to discover if any limbs were 
broken, squeezed and pulled the poor man about with violence enough 
to dislocate every joint in his body: they prescribed for him a dose 
of hot coffee and butter; and as this strange medicine appeared at 
least to be harmless, and might possess some secret virtues, we thought 
it right to insist on his swallowing it. 

The valley, which hitherto had been narrow, opened at this spot 
into a kind of amphitheatre, with a profusion of palm-trees, and 
tamarisks, and other shrubs, which the moisture of the wells had 
encouraged to grow to an unusual size among the rocks. The cliffs 
that surrounded us here, like almost all that we have seen, look as if 
they had been worn away by water: even at a great height from the 
ground they are full of those circular excavations smoothed and 
rounded out, which one observes in rocks exposed to the action of 
the sea. 

Our Arabs were put out of humour at so long a halt: they 
contrived, however, to pass the time, and amuse themselves, with 
firing at a mark, which they generally struck with great accuracy. 
Their powder is of their own making, and very coarse: their guns are 
matchlocks. 

We thought that we might venture to move Francois a little this 
evening: we set off at four, and about six came to an end of this long 
defile, and entered the plain of Tor, where we soon encamped for 
the night. The mountains of Upper Egypt are in sight, and-the 
village of Tor is, we are told, within a few hours of our tent. 

Feb. 16.— We set off at six, and travelled along the plain till 
about ten, when we came to a thick grove of palms, and a few mud- 
huts, which they called “ El Waadi.” The inhabitants of Tor have 
most of them taken refuge here, to avoid the soldiers of the Pasha of 
Egypt on their passage to Djedda. The people of the village are 
Greeks: one of them, named Malim Elias, and a priest, received us 
most hospitably: they swept their huts, and prepared for us-a mess 
of something between Vermicelli and the Barbary Couscousou. 

The Papas proposed to cup Frangois, who grew worse after we came 
B.C 2 
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here: he performed the operation by making incisions in the back of 
his neck with a rusty razor, and then drew the blood into an old wine 
glass : these simple instruments, and the practice, however barbarous, 
quite answered their purpose, and the patient was instantly relieved. 

The Papas, whose name is Gerasimus, of the convent at Mount 
Sinai, says that he has not heard of Mousa’s (Seetzen’s) death, 
which within a day or two had been rumoured among the Arabs ; 
but much of his conversion to Mahometanism at Djedda, and of the 
magnificence with which he had been treated by the Sheriffe. 

The Bedouins of the neighbourhood are come in, and insist upon 
carrying us to Suez. They say that it is their invariable custom, and 
undoubted right, to take charge of every traveller who passes here in 
that direction ; and they swear by their beards that it shall be so now. 
However, we have no thoughts of giving up our old friends ; and as 
we are sure to have some Arabs on our side, we are not quite at the 
mercy of these new rascals. 

Feb. 17. — We left El Waadi, and rode to a small Ospizio belong- 
ing to the convent of Mount Sinai: it is surrounded by palms, and 
there are several springs of hot salt-water. This spot is generally 
supposed to be Elim, famous “ for its twelve wells of water, and 
threescore and ten palm-trees ;’ though some of the learned are in 
favour of Corondel, near the Hammam Faraoun. ‘The Arabs pointed 
to what they called the impression of the fingers of Moses on the 
rock, and told us the waters had been turned salt, to mark the indig- 
nation of the lawgiver at some insult which he received here. ‘The 
real wonders of these countries are so striking, that they might well be 
left to make their just impression ; but the inhabitants seem to think 
that they have done but little to entertain a traveller, unless they in- 
vent a miracle for every spot, and answer every question by relating 
some extravagant tradition. 

We went on to the deserted village of Tor, where every thing is in 
ruins, and nothing remarkable except an old fort, said to have been 
built by Sultan Selim. 
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The Papas, Gerasimus, showed us, in the course of the day, certifi- 
cates of his hospitality, that he had received from Sir Home Popham, 
and other officers who have landed on this coast. 

We sent for our tent, and determined to pitch it close to the sea, 
near Tor, and to remain here rather than at the village, until Francois 
is well enough for us to continue our journey. Tor and El Waadi 
are principally peopled by little colonies of Greek Christians, who 
observe in their persons the most ostensible rite of the Jewish and 
Mahometan religion ; and who seem to depend for their livelihood, 
principally upon their skillin fishing. We found on the shore many 
of those beautiful shells for which this sea is famous; and as the 
natives observed us gathering them, they proposed to us to go with 
them in their boats, and promised to show us what they called trees 
growing at the bottom of the sea. These people have a great repu- 
tation as divers, and they fully justified it. There was not a breath 
of wind: the water was as clear as crystal; and when we had rowed 
out to some little distance from the shore, we saw clearly what they 
meant by trees: large clusters of coral, and madrepores of different 
forms and colours *, and some of great size, looking like shrubs 
growing out of the sand, and among these a profusion of shells, either 
scattered over the branches of these marine plants, or lying between 
them on the ground. ‘The divers went down, and brought up, with- 
out fail, any shell to which we pointed, and broke off branches of the 


* The following are among the remarks made on this subject by that able naturalist, 
Forskal, the companion of Niebuhr. See the F. O. p. 130. 

Corallia, 

1. Madrepora solida. Nunquam satis admiranda Coralliorum copia in Mari Rubro. 
Montes hi lithophyti vocantur Sjaeeb. Luxus et Jusus nature. His in locis observator 
curiosus plura detegit paucis diebus, quam toto anno alibi. Usque ad decem orgyas vidi 

, haec saxa surgentia; dum aquis extrahuntur, suprema parte inveniuntur mollia; inde 
magis magisque cartaliginosa; fundus est lapis solidus. Specimina nullo negotio colli- 
guntur. Incolz paratos lapides habent in mari, quos facilius secant et edibus struendis 

aptant, quam saxa calcarea que totos montes adjacentes constituunt. — E, 
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corals. They walked along the bottom of the sea, and remained 
under water for a length of time that astonished us. 

Afterwards, when we had landed, and were going by the shore to- 
wards our tent, some one cried out, “ Water ;” and my Séis (a groom 
who had come with us from Cairo) began to scrape away the sand : 
he found the water fresh and good a foot below the surface, and not 
a yard from the beat of the sea. 

Feb. 18. — We could not venture to set off to-day ; and we passed 
the morning very agreeably in another diving expedition. 

It is settled that we do not change our dromedaries; but one of 
the Sheiks of Tor goes with us, in order to re-assert before the Pasha 
the rights of the Arabs of this village, and, as we should say, to pro- 
test against their yielding to our resistance being drawn into a prece- 
dent injurious to their privileges. 

Feb. 19.— We left Tor at eight, and in an hour came to El Waadi. 
About ten we sent on the baggage camels by the straight road, to wait 
for us at a spot agreed upon, while we, under the direction of Malim 
Elias, went among some mountains to the left, in quest of a spot 
where it was said that supernatural noises might be heard. 

About an hour and a half to the north of El Waadi, keeping along 
the shore of the sea, we came to the foot of a high precipice, and a 
bank of fine white sand which went in a rapid slope nearly to the top 
of it. It is pretended here, as at the antient Memnon, that the noises 
are only heard when the sun is at a particular height; and the hour 
at which we got there was fortunately favourable for the experiment. 
Elias crossed himself devoutly, looked a little frightened, and then 
scrambled up the bank. When he was about half the way up, he 
stopped, and began to slide down again; during which we distinctly 
heard a sound, sometimes like one piece of metal struck against 
another ; sometimes the sound was more continued, and reminded us 
of the musical glasses. We then went up ourselves, and as we weré 
sliding down, the same sound was produced, louder or softer, as we 
pressed more or less against the sand. We felt too, very sensibly, a 
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sort of quivering or vibration, proceeding, as it seemed, from some- 
thing immediately under the surface of the sand; and this feeling 
always accompanied the sound. The sand, on the surface, is light 
and dry, and in digging as deep as I could with my hands and a 
dagger, I found only a bed of moister sand. Whether there is any 
cavity below, or from what causes this phenomenon may arise, I can- 
not pretend to guess; but I have attempted to set down correctly 
what we heard and felt. The Greeks and Arabs agree in calling it 
miraculous, and never expect to hear the sound until Saint Catherine 
or Mahomet have been invoked. They have, of course, a crowd of 
legends about saints, and departed priests and demons, and good and 
evil genii, who celebrate their respective mysteries under this incom- 
prehensible bank of sand. 

We made the best of our way to regain the Suez road; and having 
joined our baggage about sunset, immediately pitched our tent. Diako, 
who commanded the party which went on to wait; for us, had met 
some Arabs in his way, who informed him that the Maazes (the 
robbers who had nearly deterred us from leaving Suez) had been to 
the wells by which we had intended to pass on the first evening of 
our journey, and though disappointed in the prey which they probably 
expected, had seized thirty camels and made off with them. Our 
Sheiks listened with much gravity and interest to this story, and 
took very deservedly great credit to themselves for the plan they had 
pursued. : 

Feb. 20.— We set off at four, and went along a plain of flinty 
pebbles, in a northerly direction, between a range of high mountains 
to the east, and a lower range near the sea to the west. At eight we 
stopped to breakfast, when some strange experiments on the camels 
were exhibited: proceeding again at a quarter after nine, we reached 
the end of the plain at twelve, and at three we halted at the opening 
of avalley near the sea. We began our march once more at half-past, 
six and it was half-past nine before we were allowed to pitch our tent 
for the night. We were now close to the sea. 
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The Arabs make great use of the stars, not merely to guide them in 
the direction of their march*, but as indications of time. ° I frequently 
compared their calculations with my watch, and never found them 
mistaken in above a quarter of an hour. ‘This habit of observation 
may be perhaps common with other people destitute of both compass 
and watch. 

Feb. 21. — We started at seven; at nine we halted for half an 
hour, and again at twelve, at the foot of some mountains, which 
bounded the plain to the north-east. Our camels and dromedaries 
were here sent to water at a little distance from the road. 

I cannot quite satisfy myself about these two animals. Camels are 
generally said to have two humps on the back, and a dromedary but 
one; in this country, however, there are none with two humps, and 
the natives seem to say camel or dromedary, with reference to no 
distinction between them but their comparative size and lightness; a 
dromedary here bearing the same sort of relation to a camel, that 
with us a hunter does to a race-horse. In the more northern parts 
of Asia, near the Caspian, and in the Crimea, as well as towards Con- 
stantinople, there is, I believe, a breed of camels with two humps: I 
know not whether there are any dromedaries formed in the same 
way ; but here, as well as in Egypt, the slow camels that march with 
heavy loads in the caravans, and the dromedaries used for riding, and 
purposes of expedition, have neither of them more than one hump. 
If, therefore, the opinion that two humps are essential to a camel is 
to prevail, it follows that those animals do not exist in Egypt, or in 
Arabia, which have always been supposed to be in ‘a peculiar degree 
their native countries. ‘The camel and the dromedary breed together ; 


* « No where could we discover in the face of the heavens more beauties, nor on the 
earth fewer, than in our night travels through the deserts of Arabia; where it is impos- 
sible not to be struck with this contrast: a boundless dreary waste, without tree or water, 
mountain or valley, or the least variety of colours, offers a tedious sameness to the wearied 
traveller, who is agreeably relieved by looking up to that. cheerful moving picture, ‘which 
measures his time, directs his course, and lights up his way.” Wood’s Balbec. — E. 
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and it is sometimes difficult in their mixed progeny to say to which | i 
tribe a particular individual should belong. I think I have observed 
that “ camel” is occasionally used almost as a generic term to ex- 
press all animals of this description ; “ dromedary” is certainly al- 
ways meant to distinguish a particular class. * hi 

We left our watering place at three; halted for dinner close Pi | 
to the sea at halfpast four; set off again at six, turned into a 
track among the mountains to the right, and at half-past nine we 
encamped first beyond the cross paths where we had slept a fortnight | ) 
before. It was a sort of comfort in this solitude to be able to claim 
acquaintance even with the rocks, The day after to-morrow we hope i = 
to be able to reach Suez. 

Honesty is not quite banished from among the Arabs. We picked 
up this day some cloaks, and a sack of flour, which had been dropped 
here in our way out, to avoid the trouble of carrying them: we had 
expressed some surprise at the time, but the Bedouins then told us i 
that this was a common practice, and that as the things were left 
within the territory of their own tribe, no one would think of taking | 
them. In this instance, they were not deceived; and it seems a 
proof of their confidence, both in each other’s honesty, and in the 


fineness of the weather ; much rain would, of course, have been fatal | & 
to their sack of flour. es 


* The following remark of Forskal, in the Fauna Orientalis, may throw some light on 
the passage in the text : — 

Camelus vulgaris. Djammel. 

Animal natum ad tolerandos labores, et incommoda orbis meridionalis. Os et gingive 
mira cartilagine inductee ne noceant spine plantarum deserti, quze omnes fere armatz 
sunt, quasque cetera animantia horrent; quarum vero helluo camelus est. 

C. Dromedarius. Hadjin. 

A camelo non specie sed propagatione yariat; corpore apto et gracili; imprimis capite, 
collo, pedibus. Cursu equo citatior, 

C. Bactrianus. Béchi. 

Gibbo dorsi duplice. Exoticus, et proceribus tantum inter animalia rariora reservatus. 
— We find in this last paragraph the reason why the camel with two humps is not found 
in the desert. — E. 
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Feb. 22. — We set out at half-past six. The cold for the first hour 
or two was as intense as the heat was afterwards. We are travelling 
now quite among old acquaintances, and at half-past nine halted at 
the wells, where we had stopped on the sixth of this month. We 
continued our journey again at a quarter after ten; the wind from 
the south, and very warm. 

We narrowly escaped a very disagreeable event this morning. 
Gally Knight and myself, and one or two Arabs, had gone forward; 
and we were smoking our pipes under the shade of a rock, when the 
rest of the party came up evidently in great agitation. The Arab 
Awatt, who seemed to be the most concerned, and whose name was 
loudly repeated by the rest, came forward and told his story. It ap- 
peared that Francois (destined always to get into scrapes from -acci- 
dent or his own fault) had begun by falling into a passion with his 
dromedary, and ended by striking Awatt. The Arab fortunately 
restrained himself, and did not, as is usual, take immediate vengeance 
with his dagger or his gun. Francois was led up to us as a culprit : 
he was not allowed to quit his dromedary, and his stick was taken 
from him. The Bedouins looked fiercely at him, and rather sus- 
piciously at us: they hardly gave time to Awatt to finish his story, 
(which he himself told with great composure,) but interrupted him at 
every instant, by shouts and gestures very unpleasantly significant. 
As soon as he had concluded, the others began to scream all at once, 
some telling the story fifty times over in fifty different ways; others 
describing the blow, and acting the whole scene in pantomime. We 
were not quite in a disposition to be so much amused at this uproar, 
as we might have been had we been less interested spectators: how- 
ever, the barbarians, as they are called, behaved admirably ; and after 
a little pause, and representing the insult they had received, and 
appealing with great earnestness to the fidelity and care with which 
they had conducted us through the Desert, they ended by referring 
the dispute entirely to our decision. Francois was made to get down 
from his dromedary, and rebuked before them all with great so- 
lemnity ; and we then turned round to the Arabs, and by means of 
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Antonio told them how much we were offended with the Greek, and 
that we hoped he never would forget that he owed his life to their 
mercy: and when we began to express our concern, that after having 
travelled so many days and nights with them in peace, and so often 
eat together in each other’s tents, any such misfortune should happen 
to disturb our friendship, they were soon appeased, and coming up 
to us, kissed our hands and the crowns of our heads, and called us 
their Sultans, and said their lives were at our service. Awatt and 
Francois embraced ; and the generous savage passed suddenly from 
rage to the warmest affection and tenderness, vowing that from that 
moment he should look upon our servant as his brother. 

Thus ended this unpleasant affair, which might easily have cost 
some of us our lives; and had one fallen, the rest would, perhaps, 
scarcely have been spared. We went on again at half-past six, and 
did not pitch our tent till a quarter past ten. 

Feb. 23.— We halted at nine this morning near the place 
where we had slept the first night. We set off again at ten; and 
as we were now near the end of our journey, we did not confine 
ourselves to any very regular order, and one of the Bedouins chal- 
lenged me to a race. Either his dromedary was better than mine, or, 
what is at least as probable, he knew better how to urge its speed ; 
but after galloping a mile or two I was obliged to yield. Indeed, 
three weeks’ experience of the quieter paces of the dromedary are not 
at all a sufficient preparation for the jolts of its gallop: no motion 
can be compared to it but that of a ship in a storm; and the effort 
seems as laborious to the animal as it is inconvenient to its rider. 
The pace at which we have generally gone, a sort of amble, is 
easy and tar from disagreeable: the walk is uncomfortable, from the 
great length of the strides. In point of speed, travellers compare 
its trot to the gallop of a horse: I never saw them tried together ; but 
I have often put the dromedary to a full trot, and the rate of going can 
hardly be less than nine or ten miles an hour. This pace is rather 
rough : it is used by the Arabs in flight or in pursuit ; and there are 
accounts of their keeping it up for eight or ten days together, making 
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not less than forty leagues a day. It is not uncommon for these 
wonderful animals to go six or seven days without water, and with 
scarcely any food: a handful or two of flour and water made into a 
ball, or a few thistles, where the Desert produces them, are sufficient 
for their support. They are very tractable and gentle: we guide them 
either by a string fixed to a slit in the nose, or by a common halter. 
When the caravan halts they obey a particular signal ; and crouching 
upon the ground, with their legs bent under them, enable you to load 
and unload them, and to get off and mount again without trouble. 
The Arabs often ride them without any saddle: upon the baggage- 
camels there is a sort of wooden frame, like a pack-saddle, which covers 
the hump: smaller machines of the same kind were placed on ours, 
and with the addition of cushions we had very tolerable seats. 

At two we came to the beach opposite to Suez, which after the 
scenes that we had been now for some time accustomed to, suggested 
ideas almost of luxury. In half an hour a boat crossed over to us, 
and took us in a few minutes back to human habitations, and the 
business of common life. The Pasha was walking on the shore, sur- 
rounded by courtiers of many nations, Arabs, Turks, Copts, and 
Armenians : he welcomed us with much good nature, and after joking 
a little on our Turkish dresses, which we had put on for the journey 
to Sinai, he told us to get a good supper, and be prepared to proceed 
to Cairo to-morrow. His Italian physician, Mandrici, gave us wines 
and many other things to which we have been long strangers ; and he 
seems more rejoiced, even than ourselves, at the thoughts of leaving 
Suez. Our Arabs and dromedaries forded the arm of the sea a little 
higher up, but came here this evening. 

Feb. 24. — The Pasha went on with a small escort on dromedaries, 
not meaning to stop until he reaches Cairo. We found our horses 
here, and abandoned our dromedaries, to the Arabs, the baggage, 
and the servants. This is no longer severe travelling, and hard fare : 
we are now in the midst of treasurers, and governors, and sol- 
diers, and merchants who spread their Persian carpets, and feast 
splendidly, and set the Desert at defiance. Besides these, two 
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Abyssinian ladies, who do not seem quite so much at their ease, 
excite great attention: they are carried together in a large wooden 
box on the back of a camel: the box sometimes loses its balance, 
and the distress of its unhappy prisoners is then proclaimed by their 
screams to the whole caravan. Their guards look fierce; and pro- 
hibit all approach: at night, too, when we encamped, the cage was 
not opened till their tent had been raised over it ; and the ladies have 
not been visible during the whole journey. They are said to be the 
property of some rich Turk at Cairo. Abyssinian women are much 
admired in this part of the world; and though formerly Christians 
might purchase them, this privilege has lately been confined to the 
true believers. The faces of one or two whom I have seen were not 
disagreeable: their complexion is of the deepest bronze. 

We have also with us some Arabs, coming, as we are told, from 
parts of the Desert to the westward, who have lately made alliances, 
or perhaps rather capitulations, with the Pasha: every thing about 
them indicates their belonging to rich and powerful tribes: their 
horses are beautiful; their arms of value; and their dress very 
different from that of any Bedouins we have yet seen. Their 
complexion is fair, and their manners courteous : they seem glad 
to talk to us, and speak of their having maintained an intercourse 
with the English when we occupied Egypt. 

Feb. 25.— We set off at half-past five, and halted about eight to 
breakfast under some of the few wild acacias that are to be found 
between Suez and Cairo. I begin to suspect that our discipline in 
Arabia was pretty severe; at least the difference between this journey 
and that to Sinai strikes us more and more every instant. Our party 
was then small, and our baggage light ; and from a sense of danger, or 
for the sake of company, we all kept together, making the best of our 
way, and stopping only when it was necessary to feed or rest. But 
now, besides our caravan of loaded camels, the line of whose march 
reaches sometimes above a mile, we have soldiers and rich Turks and 
Armenians on horseback, glittering in arms and silks, and giving to 
the Desert an appearance of any thing rather than its common soli- 
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tude and desolation. Our own poor Bedouins are almost lost in the 
midst of all this new finery. We pitched our tents at four: Mandrici 
invited us to sup with him; and as our provisions were nearly 
exhausted, the offer was most acceptable: his canteen is always 
well filled; and the Champagne soon led to a curious theological 
controversy upon the comparative merits of the founders of the 
Christian and Mahometan religions. This was carried on between 
our host and an Albanian chief, who had assumed the name of 
Buonaparte: the Pasha’s first dragoman made them intelligible to 
each other, and at the same time to us; for Mandrici only under- 
stands Italian. It ended in their mutually professing an entire dis- 
belief in either mode of faith; and in vehement and incoherent 
exclamations of blasphemy: this did not much surprise me on the 
part of Mandrici; but I had never before heard a Turk speak with so 
little reserve of Mahomet. 

Feb. 26. — We began our last day’s march at half-past five. I 
happened to be for a little while this morning quite at the head of 
the caravan; and on coming to the brow of a hill saw an immense 
herd of gazelles, or antelopes, close below me: they ran off instantly 
in all directions. When an Arab talks of the beauty of a woman, all 
his comparisons are drawn from the gazelle: her eye is as large* and 
as black; her limbs as slender and her movements as graceful as the 
gazelle’s. We had repeatedly seen these little animals in the desert ; 
but never before very near us, or in great numbers. | 

Our beasts, unlike the dromedaries, were getting very faint, and 
our stock of water was quite exhausted, when about twelve we reached 
the plain irrigated by the Nile. There was a rush of man and beast 
towards the first reservoir of water: the horses plunged their heads 
under; and many men jumped at once into the tank. The most 
delicious wine is not to be compared to the first. draught, after the 


* « The moon has stolen her charms; and the antelope has borrowed the magic of her 
eyes.” — See Antar, p. 130., translated from the Arabic by Terrick Hamilton, Esq. — E. 
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dirty, brackish, and almost putrid water that we have been obliged to 
drink. The sight, too, of this delightful plain, covered with the 
brightest verdure, after our parched sands and barren rocks, excited 
a feeling of pleasure and joy that I never can forget. * 

At two we were once more at the gates of Cairo: our own party 
here rallied round us. Awatt led the way on his dromedary, shouting 
as if in triumph, and brandishing a huge pole to the terror of all who 
met him: he soon cleared the way for us through these narrow and 
crowded streets, and brought us safely to the Franciscan convent, 
where the friars, and Mr. Schutz, and our other friends, welcomed us 
with the greater cordiality, as there had been a report of our having 
perished in the Desert. 

Our faithful guides and companions, the Arabs, soon came to take 
their leave of us: we tried in vain to persuade them to pass a day or 
two at Cairo; but they all, at once, declared that the confinement of 
the houses and the town would be more than they could bear; and 
they are gone this very evening without the walls, to return instantly 
to their Deserts, and to resume their lives of fatigue and wandering, 
and unmolested liberty. 
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* The same feelings which the author has here described are expressed also by the 
late Mr. Davison, in the following passage of his manuscript-journey to Sinai: — 

“‘ Le dernier jour de notre voyage, en passant une montagne, nous decouvrimes avec 
une joie inexprimable, les heureuses plaines de ’Egypte; dont la beaut, la fertilité, et 
les délices formoient un contraste le plus frappant avec le desert sec, sablonneux, et 
brulant, d’ou nous n’étions pas encore sortis. Le desir de quitter Pun fut aussi grand 
que Lenvie d’atteindre autre. Nous n’avions plus la patience de rester en compagnie 
avec la caravane. Nous partimes d’un consentement commun; il sembloit que les drome- 
daires méme prenoient part a notre plaisir. Ils oublioient leur fatigue, et paroissoient de 
ne faire que commencer un voyage. Ils couroient avec une vitesse que rien ne pouyoit 
égaler, excepté notre empressement d’arriver au Caire, pour boir un moment plus tét de eau 
delicieuse du Nil. Nous avions une idée si extraordinaire de notre soif et de la quantité 
de Peau qu’il falloit pour Vétancher, que nous nous felicitames que c’étoit le temps de 
inundation en Egypte; comme si cela, auroit pu faire quelque difference sensible. Nous 
arrivames enfin; nous bumes quelques verres de cette eau charmante avec un plaisir, que 
ceux qui en boivent tous les jours ne sont guére en etat de concevoir.” 


ON A LAW OF CUSTOM 


WHICH IS PECULIAR TO THE ISLANDS OF THE ARCHIPELAGO. 


[COMMUNICATED BY MR. HAWKINS.] 


Iv a well-known work of Mr. Guys, containing some original in- 
formation respecting the manners and customs of the modern Greeks, 
we have the first intimation of a very singular custom which prevails 
in the island of Mytilin. It is to be found in the following passage 
of one of his letters: — 

« Tl y a dans V’Isle de Métélin, qui est l’'ancien Lesbos, un usage 
bien extraordinaire, quoiqu’il ne soit peut-étre pas destitué de raison, 
et qui pourroit provenir des Lesbiens. ‘Toutes les proprietés et tous 
les immeubles appartiennent aux filles, et a la fille ainée; ce qui im- 
porte lexhérédation des garcons. Comme dans le cours de mes 
voyages, je n/ai fait qu’aborder 4 cette Isle, et que je n’y ai pas fait 
de séjour, je n’ai pu vérifier le fait par moi-méme. Mais on me l’a 
bien assuré, et le premier Météliniote que j'ai questionné sur cela, 
m/’a dit que le fait étoit vrai, que cet usage étoit trés-ancien, et que les 
garcons consentoient volontiers 4 tout céder a leurs sceurs, pour leur 
procurer de meilleurs établissemens. ‘ Ils pourroient,’ ajoutoit-il, ¢ s’ils 
vouloient, reclamer la loi Turque, qui admet tous les enfans au partage 
des biens paternels ou maternels; mais ceux qui voudroient ainsi se 
soustraire a la loi du pays, seroient deshonorés.’”’ 

No farther notice of this very remarkable fact seems to have been 
taken by any traveller, until the late Earl of Charlemont communicated 
to the Royal Irish Academy some particulars concerning it, which he 
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had received on the spot from a gentleman who had long resided there 
as French Consul. 

This report, drawn up by his Lordship rather in the form of an 
amusing narrative than as a plain statement of facts, is unfortunately 
so deficient in clearness and coherency, as to convey very little pre- 
cise information, either respecting the custom itself, or the circum- 


stances which are connected with it. By a comparison, however, of 


these two reports, the state of the case appears to be as follows ;: — 

On the marriage of the eldest daughter, to which the parents have 
no right to refuse their consent, all the real property becomes vested 
in her; and the other daughters, for want of a marriage-portion, are 
condemned to perpetual celibacy. Should the father, however, by 
his industry, acquire any more property of this description, a great 
part of it, if not the whole, must be given as a marriage-portion with 
the second daughter ; and so on in succession. 

It appears by the testimony of both these travellers, that this is a 
custom of long standing, to which the minds of the natives are ha- 
bitually reconciled; insomuch that there are few instances of any 
endeavour having been made to evade its operation by an appeal to 
the Turkish law. 

The perusal of the two accounts above mentioned first directed 
my attention to this subject of enquiry, when I departed from Eng- 
land in 1793, on my second visit to the Levant. .I felt anxious to 
learn how far this custom was peculiar to the island of Mytilin, and 
what circumstances, connected with it, had been omitted or disre- 
garded by these travellers. 

At the close of the year 1794 I had the good fortune to meet 
Mr. Guys, at Zante. The misfortunes of his country (Marseilles) had 
driven him, at an advanced age, to the Levant, where he had spent se- 
veral years of his early life; and he had immediately availed himself 
of the advantage thus afforded by his situation, to resume his former 
enquiries. I was pleased to see the lively interest with which he 
pursued this object, and the judicious use which he designed to make 
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of the various information he obtained. Our conversation often 
turned on the singular custom of Mytilin, which he had first made 
known to the public, and I promised to communicate to him what 
farther particulars concerning it, I might have the good fortune to 
collect. 

Accordingly, at the close of the year 1797, I transmitted to Mr. 
Guys, as the result of those enquiries which it had been in my power 
to make; that in a large proportion of the islands of the Archipelago, 
the eldest daughter takes, as her marriage-portion, the family-house, 
together with all its furniture, and one-third, or a larger share of the 
maternal property ; which, in reality, in most of these islands, con- 
stitutes the chief means of subsistence. That the other daughters, 
as they marry off in succession, are likewise entitled to the family- 
house then in occupation; and the same share of whatever property 
remains. Finally, that these observations were applicable to the islands 
of Mytilin, Lemnos, Scopelo, Skyros, Syra, Zea, Ipsera, Myconi, Paros, 
Naxia, Siphno, Santorini, and Cos; where I had either collected my 
information in person, or had obtained it through others. 

As the subject is so interesting, I shall here literally transcribe the 
notes from which the above information was compiled. To begin 
with Mytilin, which is divided into two dioceses. In the diocese of 
Methymnez, which extends over the southern half of the island, the 
antient usage is preserved ; the eldest daughter, whenever she pleases 
to marry, taking possession of the family-house and furniture, to- 
gether with all the family-property. But in the diocese of Mytilin, 
the natives have been prevailed on, by the present bishop, to adopt 
some modifications, which mitigate the evils occasioned by this 
singular usage; and the rule, as it is now established, is as follows : — 
If the family-property be valued at more than 1000 piastres, (equiva- 
lent in 1797 to about 80/.) the eldest daughter’s marriage-portion is 
one-third of the amount, and the second daughter’s portion one-third 
of the remainder ; and so on, if there be more daughters ; the eldest 
having the choice of her third, and being allowed to take something 
more. As for the sons, they have a right to nothing, and. the re- 
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maining property may be bequeathed in whatever manner the father 
pleases. 

In Paros, the eldest daughter, when she marries, takes possession of 
the family-house, and one-half, or nearly that proportion, of all the 
family-property. The other daughters divide the remainder as they 
marry ; leaving a small part to the father, mother, and brothers. 

In Naxia, the daughters, when they marry, take the property of 
the mother, and the sons inherit that of the father; but the eldest 
daughter, who is always stiled Kura, Mistress, (Kege, a corruption of 
Kuga,) by her brothers and sisters, takes the family-house, and a much 
larger portion than the others; leaving however, to the parents what 
is sufficient for their subsistence, under the title of egovdouorgs, 

In Siphno, the eldest unmarried daughter marries first, and takes 
the family-house, together with a considerable portion of the property ; 
after which the next unmarried does the same. 

In Skyros, the eldest daughter, when she marries, is entitled by 
the law of custom, to a considerable portion of the family-property. 

In Santorin, she is distinguished by her superior dower, but is not 
always entitled to the paternal house. 

In Lemnos, each daughter in succession, when she marries, takes 
the family-house. 

In Scopelo, Syra, and Ipsera, every daughter in succession, has a 
right to a house, as her marriage-portion. In Scopelo, the eldest 
takes when she marries, not only the family-house, and all its furni- 
ture ; but the whole of the maternal property: and if the son-in-law 
prove avaricious, which is sometimes the case, and there is no other 
property in the family, the parents are stripped of every thing. 

No custom of this kind prevails either at Tinos, Andros, Miconi, or 
Zea. It is equally unknown at Hydria, Spezze, and Poros, which are 
peopled with Albanians of the Greek ritual. 

My information extends ‘no farther. I lament that it is, upon the 
whole, neither:so precise nor so circumstantial as I could wish ; and I 
still feel how much remains to be’supplied by the industry of future 
travellers. Imperfect, however, as it is, no doubt can remain of the 
3E 2 
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existence of this very singular custom in a great many, if not in most, 
of the islands of the Archipelago, under various modifications ; and 
of its having long prevailed there. 

Here, then, two questions naturally arise: —Have the islanders 
derived this singular usage from some parent-stock of high an- 
tiquity, as both Mr. Guys and Lord Charlemont suppose? or is there 
any thing in the circumstances of their situation, which may have 
suggested the expediency of its adoption ? 

In respect to the first head of enquiry, Mr. Guys endeavours to 
account for the origin of this custom, by recurring to the period of a 
particular event of the Peloponnesian war ; and by supposing that the 
female part of the population, upon that occasion, were spared by the 
Athenians, when the males were all massacred ; and, lastly, that the 
females married the new settlers, with the view of securing the pos- 
session of the family-property. This, to say the least of it, is but a 
weak attempt to prove the antiquity of this custom; and scarcely 
merits the notice which Lord Charlemont has bestowed upon it. Let 
us see, however, whether his Lordship is more happy in his con- 
jectures. 

Three quotations are brought forward by him from Herodotus, Plu- 
tarch, and Nicolaus Damascenus, to prove that something of this sort 
prevailed among the Lycians. According to the two former writers, 
“¢ The Lycians are called after the names of their mothers, not of their 
fathers ;’” according to the latter, “ Among the Lycians, the women 
are regarded with more respect than the men, who are, moreover, dis- 
tinguished by the names of their mothers ; the property, too, is inherited 
by the daughters, and not by the sons.” * The circumstance here last 
mentioned is the only one which bears directly upon the subject before 


* Adxsor tas yuveinas mardoy TS avBpas Tipdor, my xarSvlas pyleddevr Tas de xAngovo~ 
plas Teg Suyalodos Asirecsy, & ToIs soils. — Nicolaus Damascenus de Moribus Greecorum. 
To these authorities may be added that of Heraclides Ponticus, de Politiis Graecorum : 
Avxsos Bvivyov Ansedovrec. Némoss od yodvlas AAN eect, nar ex marcuod yuvaixoxgaloivias. See 
the note on this passage by the late editor Kohler. 
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us; and this his Lordship says he at first laid hold of, supposing it 
possible that some colony might in latter ages have passed over from 
Lycia to Lesbos, and there have established the custom here spoken 
of. This supposition, however, being too gratuitous, he has recourse 
to a passage in Diodorus, which he thinks will go a great way in 
confirming it. We are told, says he, by Diodorus, that the 
Pelasgi, who under their leader Xanthus, the son of Triopas 
king of Argos, first inhabited Lesbos, shad previous to their settle- 
ment in that island, dwelt for some time in a certain part of Lycia 
which they had conquered. Now, says he, these Pelasgi may be 
supposed to have brought hither the usage in question. After this 
attempt to prove its remote antiquity, which makes even his Lord- 
ship smile, as well as his readers;-no farther stress is laid on this 
hypothesis than it deserves: it is termed only “ a possible way 
of accounting for a thing,” or, “ it may have so happened.” Had 
his Lordship been able to prove the existence of such a custom in 
Lycia, even so late as the time of the Romans, we might have some 
hopes of being able to trace its transmission to the islands of the 
Aigean: for I should here observe, that both Plutarch and Nicolaus 
Damascenus were merely transcribers and compilers from works of a 
much older date. Instead of this obvious course, we are at once 
carried a thousand years still farther back, to the time of the Pelasgian 
invasion of Lesbos; or, in other words, one difficulty is brought for- 
ward to remove another; for if we can suppose that this usage had 
subsisted from so remote a period in Lesbos, how is it, that neither 
the three writers above quoted, when they speak of some remarkable 
usages in Lycia, which bear some analogy to this, should have noticed 
it, nor that any other writer of antiquity should even have hinted at 
its existence ; when it is well known that most of these writers, especi- 
ally Plutarch, who treats expressly of the character of the female sex, 
were fond of noticing every thing that was remarkable in the civil 
institutions, manners, and customs of different nations. The legiti- 
mate inference from all which, is, that the usage here in question 
did not exist in antient times. 
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But if we are unable to trace up this singular usage to a period 
antecedent to the establishment of Christianity, the question may be 
fairly asked, How can it have originated since? for it is certain that 
the Justinian Code admits of no modification of the law of succession, 
which is favourable to such a policy. ‘To remove this difficulty, we 
must have recourse to the supposition that some method was devised 
of evading the written law, by substituting a customary one; and I 
find in the Theodosian Code, (lib. v. tit. xii.) that a long established 
custom, which was not contrary to the good of the public, was allowed 
to have the force of law. * 

The enquiry into the origin of this custom being thus confined to 
modern times, and there being no events in the political history of 
these islands, either during the middle ages or subsequently, which 
can possibly account for it; it remains for us to ascertain whether 
there are any peculiar circumstances in the state of society here, which 
may have suggested the expediency of its adoption. 

The obvious tendency of such a customary law, is to prevent the 
farther partition or accumulation of landed property; but in order 
fully to comprehend the object of such a permanent restraint on its 
disposal, it will be necessary to take a view of the natural advantages 
and disadvantages of these islands. 

I shall observe then, in the first place, that these islands are, for 
the most part, of so limited an extent, that the inhabitants occupy 
only a single town or village; from whence they visit every day their 
little farms, or rather plots of vineyards and arable ground. In the 
next place, that the proportion of arable ground and of vineyards, or 
of ground adapted to these purposes, is extremely small; the surface of 
the country being in general so rocky and uneven as to admit of a very 
thin covering of vegetable mould. Many of the smaller islands have not 
even the smallest portion of level ground, except that which has been 


* « Venientium est temporum disciplina instare veteribus institutis. Ideoque cum nihil 
per causam publicam intervenit, quae diu servata sunt, permanebunt.” 

Interpretatio. Longa consuetudo, que utilitates publicas non impedit, pro lege ser- 
vabitur. 
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shaped, by the labour of the inhabitants, into terraces, and is supported 
by stone walls. The agricultural labours, therefore, of these people are Qi 
carried on under every possible disadvantage ; and their scanty crops, ii 
in this dry climate, make a miserable return for their unwearied in- | 
dustry. ‘To these observations may be added, that little or no wheat is | 
grown in theArchipelago. The bread of the islanders is made of barley; i, | 
and the remainder of their food consists of pulse and of dried figs: | 3 
for the more choice articles of food which are obtained here, such as | fy 
cheese, honey, and wine, must be disposed of to pay the poll-tax, and ) i = 
other government-impositions. oe 
Under these circumstances, it is evident that there can be no such 


thing as revenue in the shape of rent; and that each spot of arable 
ground can be cultivated with effect only by its actual proprietor. 
Here, then, if we except the class of merchants and navigators, all the 
male inhabitants are necessarily cultivators; and, from the nature of 
their local circumstances, the majority of them can be occupiers only 
of as much ground as they can cultivate. It follows, that each portion i" 
must be well cultivated, or it would produce nothing, and thus no 
resource would be left for the discharge of the very heavy pecuniary 
impositions which are laid upon it; and this, perhaps, will account 
for the exclusion of the males, above a certain age, from the occu- 
pation of land, which is the virtual consequence of the customary law 
above mentioned. 

If, under this view of all the circumstances of their situation, we 
admit the expediency of fixing the size and extent of each portion of 
landed property, on the first settlement of an island; the quantity of 
land so fixed, must be regulated by a calculation of what is sufficient 
for the decent maintenance of each family, and at the same time for 
raising as much surplus produce as would discharge the public burdens 
imposed on it. This quantity being once ascertained and fixed, the 
population of the island will be regulated by it; and the excess will be 
under the necessity of migrating, and colonizing on the same principles 
other islands; until all are inhabited and cultivated. When this 2 
however is accomplished, and there are no more unoccupied islands, : 
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the supernumeraries must necessarily betake themselves to other modes 
{ [ of industry; as is actually the case. Numbers of these, in fact, be- 
mh come navigators and merchants: many of both sexes migrate to 
Constantinople, Smyrna, and Salonica, where they are usually em- 
Hea | ployed in the capacity of menial servants ; and no small proportion 
| | ) of these supernumeraries devote themselves to religion and celibacy. 


| il This mode of accounting for the usage in question, will appear 
| | more clear and satisfactory, if we reverse the hypothetical case upon 
) which I have argued. Let us suppose, then, that no restraints what- 

) I ever have been laid on the disposal of landed property in these 
iy) |) islands; which property is become, in process of time, as unequally 
| partitioned, as it is in other countries ; that is, some of the inhabitants 
have much more than they can personally cultivate, many less than 
| they can cultivate, and many none at all. In this case, we will admit 
that the possessions of the great proprietors may be cultivated by the 
hired assistance of the two other classes: the burden of the territorial 

impositions being borne by the land-owners, while the poll-tax, with 
some variation, falls upon all the inhabitants. The result of this state of 

| things must be, first, the same numerical population, although of a very 
different character; a few only of the inhabitants being at their ease, 

without being rich ; but by far the greater part in extreme indigence. 
Secondly, a very inferior produce; for the soil, under all these cireum- 

stances, cannot possibly be so well cultivated : to explain which, it will 

be proper for me to observe, that in the system of agriculture which 

alone is practicable here, the hoe, the shovel, and the pruning-hook 

are much more operative instruments than the plough. In short, the 

partition of property in such a country as this, seems to be absolutely 

necessary to its perfect cultivation. The principal articles of produce 

are, barley, various sorts of pulse, gourds, cotton, silk, wine, figs, a few 

olives and almonds, honey, and goats’ cheese ; all of which are obtained 

from the cultivation of small portions of land, dispersed over the 
at | whole surface of this hilly country, and lying, for the most part, at a 
great distance from the dwellings of their occupiers, In all the 

smaller islands, as I have already remarked, the population is as- 
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sembled in a single town or village, although this town is not always 
placed in the most central and convenient situation, and sometimes, 
for its greater security, at one end of the island. 

I have here treated the subject purely as a question of political 
economy, and have given what I conceive to be the most easy and 
obvious solution of it. But I must again observe, that the introduc- 
tion and adoption of such an Agrarian law, whether under a heathen 
or a christian government, can be supposed only to have taken place 
at the period when each island was newly colonized. In the natural 
course of events, it must have been transplanted from one island to 
another by the new settlers, and as, in the infancy of each colony, 
it was found to be peculiarly well adapted to all the circumstances of 
their new situation, it must have gradually acquired the force of habit 
before the natives began to feel its inconveniences. I suspect, there- 
fore, that the more liberal form under which this customary law now 
appears, in most of the instances which I have cited, has been merely 
the result of such a feeling. 

The history of the Archipelago affords sufficient authority for the 
supposition that most of these islands have been at some period 
deserted, and at other times gradually re-peopled. We know that, 
during a long interval, they were exposed to the depredations of the 
Saracens, who were succeeded by the Turkish pirates of Pfokia. At 
length, after the conquest of Constantinople by the Latins, all the 
larger islands were separately taken possession of by Italian and Cata- 
lonian adventurers. These petty sovereigns were finally expelled in 
the years 1537 and 1538, by Barbarossa. The islands have been sub- 
sequently exposed to the insolent rapacity of the Maltese cruisers, 
and in all the wars between the Turks and the Venetians they have 
suffered from the alternate exactions of both powers. 

Whatever may be the judgment of my readers .as to the origin of 
this Agrarian law, if I may so call it, and as to the period of its intro- 
duction, it must be generally admitted that it has derived its exist- 
ence solely from local causes, some of which are perhaps still 
uninvestigated. J shall, therefore, conclude with noticing a curious 
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fact, which may be thought to have operated in conjunction with 
those already mentioned, in producing it. Travellers, from the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century to the present time, concur in’ re- 
marking, that the female population, in a great many of these islands, 
is much greater than the male ; and, as far as my enquiries extended, 
a much greater number of female than of male children are born 
here. 7 


THE LABYRINTH OF CRETE. 


[COMMUNICATED BY MR. COCKERELL.] 


Amonce the antient writers who have mentioned the Labyrinth of 
Crete, none have given the description of an eye-witness; on the 
other hand, of the modern travellers who have published their observ- 
ations upon the same island, Tournefort is the only one who has given 
a detailed description of that remarkable cavern, at the foot of Mount 
Ida, and near the site of the antient Gortys, which the modern Cretans 
suppose to have been the Labyrinth. 

Although some reasonable doubt may continue to exist as to the 
identity of this cavern, we are surprised, that its singularity, and ap- 
parent antiquity, combined with the extreme interest attached to a 
work so celebrated by the antients as the Labyrinth of Crete, have not 
excited in a greater degree the curiosity of travellers as to the existing 
excavation. 

There is nothing that renders our curiosity upon this subject more 
reasonable than the unanimity of the antient writers upon the subject 
of the Labyrinth: they all agree that it was formed by a king, named 
Minos, who lived several centuries before the Trojan war; and that 
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the artist was an Athenian, named Deedalus, on his return’ from 
Egypt, full of the information derived from the contemplation of the 
wonderful works of that country. 

Hence we cannot help entertaining a hope of finding, in the Laby- 
rinth of Crete, some marks of the earliest imitation, by the Greeks, of 
the works of that country to which they were indebted for so large a 
proportion of their Mythology and sacred Architecture ; and it was 
this sentiment that formed one of my strongest motives for visiting 
that island, and in particular the place which is still known by the 
name of the Labyrinth. 

We had been detained nearly a month at the capital of Candia, 
when, with some difficulty, we obtained permission to visit the Laby- 
rinth. The confinement and caution to which we had been obliged 
to submit, by the jealous and lawless character of the Turkish militia, 
and by the ceremonious hospitalities of the higher orders, rendered 
this permission as grateful as our stay had been irksome. 

It appeared to us that the disposition of the Turks of this island, 
so much more savage than in the rest of Greece, had been in a great 


measure occasioned, or at least strengthened, by the late French and | 


English expeditions to Egypt. The alarm which these had excited, 
the reflection on their distance from the capital, and the wretched 
state of their fortifications, served to increase their apprehensions, and 
render them particularly averse to the sight of Europeans. We found 
also among them a ferocious recollection of their long and destructive 
contest with the Venetians, in an island which was called the grave of 
the Mussulmauns. 

We were easily provided with an escort of Janissaries, from the 
town of Candia to the Labyrinth ; for they were glad enough to take 
advantage of the boyourdi or passport of the Vizier, to regale them- 
selves at the expense of the unfortunate Greeks ; and, in order to pro- 
long this privilege, we were conducted by a circuitous route of two 
days, to perform a journey of not more than twenty miles. 

We were, however, repaid for this deviation from the direct road 
by passing over some ruins, which, by the correspondence of the ‘site 
BF 2 
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with the description of Strabo, we could not doubt must have be- 
longed to the city of Cnossus. At the distance of about three miles 
(south-east) from the city of Candia, and at about two miles from the 
sea-shore, we found the remains of some antient constructions in the 
plain; and along the side of the road, which then led us southward 
into some rocky passes, we observed a vast number of catacombs, 
which we considered as a confirmation of our conjecture. 

Our journey, during the first day, lay through a rocky country, in- 
tersected by small plains, naturally fertile, and formerly interspersed 
with villages which are now decayed. Early in the second day we 
entered the plain of Messaria, the most productive in the island ; but 
we did not find the country by any means so picturesque as the 
scenery we had passed in a former journey, in our road from Canea 
to Candia, at the foot of the Sphachiot mountains. 

At Agio Deka, which is situated very near the antient Gortys, we 
procured guides. Upon the site of the city we observed the ruins of a 
theatre, and some other inconsiderable remains ; but we found nothing 
which could engage us to delay our progress towards the Labyrinth. 
We crossed the side of a mountain which forms one of the roots of 
Mount Ida; and at the distance of about three miles from Agio Deka 
we ascended the steep hill in which the mouth of the excavation is 
tound. This entrance is not distinguished by any remarkable appear- 
ance, and we should easily have passed it as an ordinary cavern. 

We examined the surrounding declivity, but could not find the 
smallest vestiges of any building which might have been attached to 
it; nor indeed would the site have admitted of any such works. ‘The 
opening, which is low, and encumbered with earth and fallen frag- 
ments, leads by a descent into a double vestibule, which is about 25 
feet broad, and 45 feet long; from thence four door-ways conduct into 
the interior of the excavation, of which, however, that on the right 
hand only is penetrable. Here we established a trusty guard to se- 
cure the end of a clue; a precaution, as necessary, as it was classical. 

We then proceeded in our examination, each holding his torch, and 
our guide always taking every turning to the right. We made the 
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circuit of the first chamber, and of the adjoining passages, till we 
arrived at that which conducted to the interior: this we found ex- 
tremely low and narrow, and for some paces we were obliged to crawl 
on our hands and knees*; but we soon reached the principal way, 
which is about eight feet wide and as many in height: this we pur- 
sued for some distance without interruption. On the sides we ob- 
served the stones cut into convenient sizes, as if for the purposes of 
building, and ranged in a careful order; but in the pavement, or path, 
which is nearly on a level throughout the excavation, we could not 
discover any tracks of wheels. 

It occurred to us that the intention of the Labyrinth might have 
been sepulchral ; and that in imitation (in some degree) of the Keyptian 
works, its winding passages might have been designed to protect the 
bodies depesited in the remote chambers from violation, more effec- 
tually than could be done even by the immense masses of the pyra- 
mids, or the long passages of the tombs of the kings at Thebes; we 
were therefore careful in searching for any vestiges of sarcophagi, or 
of niches for the reception of coffins; but we could not discover any 
remains whatever of this kind. 

We did not leave a single passage, of those which are still pene- 
trable, unexplored ; but we found the greater part of them stopped up 
by the falling ceiling, or with fragments of stone thrown in; and con- 
sidering their number +, and that besides, the three principal entrances 
from the vestibule, are now quite impervious, it may be presumed, 
a small portion only (although in the whole length and winding of 
the passages nearly three quarters of a mile) is now accessible. 

The designed irregularity of the passages quickly bewilders the 
traveller in its present state; but were they all open, the task of un- 


* Tournefort considers the narrowness of this passage a strong argument against the 
opinion of Belon and others, that this excavation was a quarry, from the impossibility of 
drawing any quantity of stone through it; but an observation of the plan will show at 
once that it was merely a communication between the passages which lead to the entrance, 
either for ventilation, or to increase the intricacy. 


+ See the plan. 
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ravelling the maze would indeed be one of serious difficulty. Three 
or four door-ways seem often presented to confuse the traveller, and 
so to bewilder the recollection, by the frequent turnings, as to make it 
quite impossible to retrace his steps with any certainty. 

In proceeding to the part termed Trapezi by the Greeks, and which 
they consider the most remote chamber, we were sometimes obliged 
to make our way again on our hands and knees: here we found many 
Italian names, and some of our own countrymen. There is also a 
small spring here, and the water that exudes from the rock produces 
a kind of fungus; but the chambers are generally remarkably dry: 
they are considerably higher than the passages, and piers are ju- 
diciously left in them to secure the impending rock. In one of these 
we were much inconvenienced by the number of bats put in motion 
by the explosion of a pistol, and we had nearly extinguished our 
lights in the confusion. 

In the course of our walk we were a good deal alarmed by the loss 
of one of our companions, a mad Greek*, who had wandered into one 
of the passages unperceived, and as our guides declared that there 
was no termination to the passage, we were in considerable anxiety 
for some time; we at length, however, found him in one of the most 
distant chambers. 

At the place marked c in the plan, we were surprised to discover 
our clue again, not having been aware of the circuit we had been 
making ; we however followed it until we came to a passage we had 
left unexplored, and which conducted us to several chambers which 
[I have reason to believe were not seen by Tournefort, or the gene- 
rality of travellers. 

We did not, however, find any difference in the style and manner 
of the excavation, nor any thing which could in the least convey to 
us a clear conception of its original intention. 


* In Turkey, lunatics are treated with a superstitious regard, and when they are harm- 
less they are allowed to go about freely. This poor fellow, attracted, as he assured us, 
by the likeness of two of our party to St. Michael and St. George, had ran beside our 
horses all the way from Candia. 
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We returned; not unwillingly, to the open air, after nearly four 
hours passed. in exploring these passages, sometimes crawling with 
difficulty along the floor, incumbered with fragments, and always in 
apprehension of falling into holes, or over the blocks of stone, which 
in some places are lying on the floor. 

The object of this excavation is still a matter of conjecture ;_ but 
the quality of the rock, which is a sandy freestone, very easily cut, 
and perfectly adequate to the common purposes of building, added to 
the vicinity of the place to Gortys, inclined us to the opinion that it 
had served the purposes also of a quarry during the foundation of the 
city of Gortys; and that the long passages and mazes of this singular 
form had been given as a secondary object, either for the concealment 
of property or the security of prisoners. Examples of this combin- 
ation of purposes occur, both of antient and modern date. 

Such are the cemeteries or necropolis of Syracuse, the quarries of 
Latomiz, and the Ear of Dionysius, in the same place; the exca- 
vations at Agrigentum, Malta, Paris, and one in Maestricht of very 
considerable extent, which much resembles the Labyrinth of Crete. 

Tournefort has supposed it to be a natural cavern, made practicable 
for the purpose of concealment, or as a place of refuge in times of 
persecution ; but an excavation of this extent would hardly be under- 
taken for a temporary object ; besides, the nature of the rock is such 
as furnishes no instance of extensive natural caverns ; these, if I am 
rightly informed, are never found but in rocks of calcareous formation. 

Whatever may have been the manner in which it was constructed, 
I am inclined to think that it is the identical Labyrinth alluded to in 
the writings of antiquity. 

I may be allowed perhaps to state a few reasons for this opinion. 
It must be admitted, indeed, that Strabo and Pausanias * are de-. 
cidedly adverse to it: they agree in saying that the Cretan Labyrinth 
was not at Gortys, but at Cnossus; and the evidence of Herodotus 
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also, who describes the Labyrinth of Egypt as a building, together 
with that of Pliny *, who compares the Labyrinth of Crete with that 
of Egypt, tend in some measure to confirm the supposition, that the 
cavern near the ruins of Gortys was not the Cretan Labyrinth.. The 
observation, too, of Diodorus Siculus +, that not a vestige of the 
Cretan Labyrinth remained in his time, seems more applicable to a 
building than an excavation in the rock. On the other hand, we find 
that the Greek word “ Labyrinth” was not exclusively employed to sig- 
nify a building; for Strabo { applies it to some caverns near Nauplia. 
It is impossible, moreover, for the traveller who has been bewildered 
in the mazes of the Gortynian cavern, and who has experienced the 
absolute necessity of a clue to guide him through its windings, not to 
admit that it is admirably adapted to the Athenian tale of Theseus, 
released from the Labyrinth by means of a clue supplied to him by 
Ariadne; while, on the other hand, such a tale seems hardly admis- 
sible when applied to a building above ground. Unless, therefore, 
there was a similar one at Cnossus,: it is difficult to believe that the 
cavern near Agio Deka was not the reputed scene of this story. 

We know from Homer, that although Minos, who confined Da- 
dalus and Theseus in the Labyrinth, had his residence at Cnossus, or 
at least that Cnossus was his foundation, and one of his favourite cities, 
yet it is evident, likewise, that his dominion extended over the 
greatest part of Crete, and must certainly have comprised Gortys, 
which was only twenty miles distant from Cnossus, and. which did 
not become an independent republic, and a rival of Cnossus, until 
after the extinction of the regal family of Minos. The placing of the 
Labyrinth at Cnossus, therefore, by Strabo and Pausanias, may have 
been an error, arising from the circumstances of the king, to whom 
it belonged, having his residence there ; or merely because that city 
had been called by Homer “ the Minosian Cnossus.” 


* He remarks that the Labyrinth of Crete was not a hundredth part of that in Egypt. 
Lib. xxxvi. c. 13, 14. 
+ Diod. Sic. lib.i. c. 61. + Lib. viii. p. 369. 
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Soon after the age of Strabo and Pausanias it appears to have been 
equally the custom to suppose Minos to have been the ruler of Gortys. 
Statius calls Minos Gortynius arbiter, and Catullus places the scene 
of the adventure of Theseus, not at Gnossus, but at Gortys. 

We trace the same opinion prevailing in the 11th and 12th centu- 
ries ; for Cedrenus describes the place where Theseus was delivered 
by the clue of Ariadne, as a cavern near Gortys; and Eustathius 
gives his testimony as to Gortys being the situation of the Labyrinth. 
Here also the local tradition still continues to place it. 

If; therefore, the authorities in the time of the Roman Empire are 
in discordance as to the position of a place, which is stated by one of 
them to be no longer in existence, we are the more justified in refer- 
ring solely to the testimony contained in the story of Theseus and 
Ariadne, the circumstances of which have such a perfect agreement 
with the singular excavation still existing near the ruins of Gortys ; 
the extreme antiquity of this excavation can hardly be doubted ; and 
that of the tale of Theseus and Ariadne is equally evident, from its 
being found designed upon so many antient vases, and from its having 
been related or sung by most of the early writers. 


ON THE SCULPTURES OF THE PARTHENON. 


[COMMUNICATED BY MR. WILKINS. ] 


Pausanias, to whom we are indebted for a variety of information re- 
lating to Grecian art, has contented himself with offering a few scanty 
remarks on one of the noblest productions of the most enlightened 
age of Greece. His architectural notices, indeed, are every where 
superficial, byt his descriptions of statues and paintings frequently 
extend to the minutiz of the composition. 


His neglecting the opportunity of signalising the sculptures of the 
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Parthenon, has been by some attributed to the celebrity of the sub- 
jects he so carelessly mentions ; all information relating to them being 
supposed. in the possession, not only of the people amongst whom 
these objects of admiration were preserved, but of Greece at large. 

Such an assumption is wholly inadmissible, so long as analogy is 
allowed to be one of the tests of fair criticism; for, laying aside all 
consideration as to the improbability of a traveller suppressing, in his 
narrative, all mention of the chefs-d’euvre of the country he visits, 
merely because these productions and their authors were universally 
known, we must, in order to admit of the argument, be satisfied that 
in thus abstaining from eulogy, he was acting upon a general system 
of silence, in all cases where the celebrity of the object seemed to 
render description unnecessary. 

Numberless instances might be adduced, in proof of the observance 
of a principle diametrically opposite ; it will be sufficient to mention 
one; where, if description could ever be dispensed with on account of 
the celebrity of the subject, an occasion presented itself — the statue 
of Jupiter at Olympia! ‘This most celebrated of the productions of 
Phidias, the importance of which entitled it to be ranked amongst the 
wonders of the world, situated in a part of Greece more resorted to 
than any other spot, is mentioned with all the. minuteness of profes- 
sional description. 

The only notice taken by the Grecian traveller of the sculptures 
adorning the two pediments of the Parthenon, relates to the subjects 
of the compositions; if, therefore, any inference is to be. deduced 
from the total absence of remark, either as to the design or execution, 
it would be more rational to conclude, that, however estimable they 
appear in the eyes of modern criticism, they excited no strong sen- 
sation in the mind of the writer accustomed to the contemplation 
of works of higher pretensions. What a vast idea of the excellence 
of Grecian sculpture is conveyed by admitting the existence of such 
transcendant specimens of the art! These, indeed, called forth de- 
scriptions, not only of the principal features, but of their less important 
accessories. The short passage in which allusion is made to the sculp- 
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tures in question, furnishes us, however, with a circumstance of some eal 
interest — the subjects considered by the Athenians appropriate for et 
the embellishment of this their splendid and noblest temple. “ On | 
entering the temple called Parthenon,” says Pausanias, “ all the | 
circumstances relating to the birth of Minerva occupy the part Ht 
called the pediment: the rear of the temple displays the contest be- Pia | 
tween Neptune and Minerva for Attica.” LAN 

Those who have contended that the Athenians regarded, as the \ 
entrance of the temple, the front which first presented itself to a spec- bi | 
tator on entering the acropolis through the Propylaa, argue in mani- | ee 
fest contradiction to the religious observances of the Athenians * ; | = 
exemplified in all the other temples of Athens, and particularly in 
the Erectheum upon the citadel itself. 

The entrance into the acropolis was determined by circumstances 
admitting no alternative. A rock, accessible on one side only, left 
the projectors of the Propyleea no option as to site, and we enter at iy 
the west end. The Parthenon is on our right ; and the Erectheum, 
which lies less out of a direct line drawn from west to east, is on the | 
left. The western fronts of both buildings, therefore, are those more 
immediately facing us. If, on this account, the eastern front of the 
Parthenon, from the impossibility of approaching the acropolis at 
this end, were to be considered as the Zrudey of Pausanias, the 
same law of necessity must lead us to regard the western end of the 
Erectheum as the front, properly so called. The plan of the 
building presents an unanswerable argument in opposition to such an 
inference — there are three entrances 3 the west end alone is closed ! + 


* Tipos éw réiv iepéiv Bremvrov.  Plut. in vit. Num. 14. The golden shields which 
Lachares removed from the acropolis, were those suspended over the columns in the front 
of the temple. We know that they were fastened to the Epistylia of the eastern front only. 
The holes receiving the cramps still remain, and the whole of the area covered by the 
circular surface of the shields is strongly marked in the marble. 
+ There are certainly traces of a narrow aperture also in the west front, in the XPNTIsy OF q\! 
plinth, supporting the semi-columns ; but it appears to have served some temporary pur- 
pose, and to have been closed when the building was finished. It was without any archi- 


tectural decoration, made, without any regard to symmetry, zmmediately under one of the 
semi-columns. 
3G 2 
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If any doubts could reasonably exist as to which was’ really the 
principal front of the Parthenon, the drawings by Nointell, of the 
groups in the pediments, made previously to the Venetian bombard- 
ment in 1687, would, by illustrating the observations of Pausanias, be 
sufficient to dispel them. These drawings, although taken from a 
disadvantageous and distant point of view, convey a tolerable idea of 
the whole composition. In some particulars they are erroneous, but 
the general forms are verified by such of the statues as escaped total 
destruction during the siege of Athens, which took place about fifteen 
years after the visit of Nointell. 

The two principals in the contest represented in the western pedi- 
ment, are obviously Neptune and Minerva; the latter is identified 
by the aegis, which, in one of the drawings alluded to, is decidedly 
marked: a fragment of it was recently found in digging below the 
steps of this front. The figure of Neptune was long regarded by 
the early writers on the subject of the Athenian temples, who sup- 
posed the west end to be the éuzpocéev, as representing Jupiter. 
Where Wheler supposes the eagle of Jove to have been between the 
legs of this figure, there was, in fact, the trunk of the olive produced 
by Minerva in the contention *: a large fragment of it with the feet 
of the figure, considerably worn by time and accident, is preserved in 
the British Museum. + The action of Neptune, in opposition to the 
quiescent Jupiter, in bas reliefs representing the birth of Minerva f, 


* In all speculations on the subject of the Athenian remains, we should do well to lay 
wholly aside the glaring absurdities and blunders of Wheler and Spon. First, conjectures 
on every subject not admitting of direct proof, are readily accepted: a dissent from them 
must be supported by argument, which nine-tenths of mankind are too indolent to examine. 
The hasty opinions of these travellers have involved the subject of Athenian antiquities in 
difficulties. Chandler and Stuart suffered themselves to be misled by those who preceded 
them. In their discussions, truth is perpetually struggling against the force of received 
opinions. 

+ This fragment is usually viewed, not as it was placed in the pediment, but with the 
inner side outward. It is not the only piece of the Elgin collection in which the finish all 
around has led to a similar error of position. 
¢ Millin. Gal. Mytholog. plates 36, 37. 
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pourtrays the whole energies of the Divinity called forth by the yea 
nature of the contest. en 

The other groups, not so immediately recognizable, have given birth ) 
to many opinions as to what personages of the heathen mythology | | 
they were intended to represent. Names, indeed, have been given MV 4 
to all; but they are supplied from conjecture only, which in most in- Pile 
stances has not been happily exercised. ee = 

In the description of some of the temples of antiquity, such, for Vii | ee 
instance, as that of Jupiter at Olympia, we cannot fail to be struck 
with the architectural symmetry observed in the respective groups in 


the pediments, in the right and left divisions of the tympanum. We | a 
have ES 


Pelops, opposed to Oenomaus, 
Hippodamia, the wife of ik Sterope, the consort of 
lops } Oenomaus, p i 


The charioteer of oha Myrtillus, the charioteer | 
supposed to be Spheerus, } 


of his competitor, 


the c d four horses | 
Horses and car of Pelops, Ah ar an u 
of Oenomaus, 

Two grooms of Pelops, 


River Alpheus, 


two grooms of his rival, — 
the river Cladeus. ae 
In the two pediments of the temple of Jupiter-Panhellenius at ise 
“gina, recently published in a periodical work *, we have similar ES 
examples, of almost perfect equilibrium, preserved in the arrange- 
ment of the groups. 
How far this formality prevailed in the eastern pediment of the 
Parthenon we have no means of deciding; the groups remaining 
appear to have been placed in something like conformity with this 
practice. Thus we have the chariot and horses of the morn opposed 
to the equipage of night: the reposing Bacchus +, or Theseus, as 


* Journal of Science and the Arts, No. 12. 
t+ It is an ascertained fact, that in the statues and bas-reliefs of the deities, the Grecian 
sculptors frequently followed some one great and celebrated model, with little variation of 


| 
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this statue has been denominated, and the adjoining group, balance 
the two sitting figures and the reclining third in corresponding parts 
of the pediment. 

In the west front, this severity of composition seems to have been 
in great measure abandoned ; nothing appears by way of pendant to 
the figure borne in a chariot, which has hitherto been conjectured 
to represent Victory conducting the car of Minerva; unless Am- 
phitrite, in a marine car drawn by dolphins, formerly occupied a 
larger space on the right of Neptune than Nointell’s drawing leads 
us to imagine. The remainmg groups, on the right and left of the 
principal figures, are more nearly corresponding in attitude and po- 
sition, making all necessary allowance for the inaccuracy of proportion 
observable in the production of Nointell’s draughtsman. 

This abandonment of symmetrical arrangement in the composition 
admits of a nearer approach to graphical representation, where greater 
latitude was observed. The comparison, therefore, with an early paint- 
ing, representing the same subject, may be supposed to offer greater 
coincidences than would occur where the severities of art prevailed. 

A vase of terra-cotta, found in pursuing some excavations immedi- 
ately under the walls of Athens, was brought to England by 
Mr. Graham, and is now in the possession of Dr. Edward Clarke of 
Cambridge. The subject of the representation painted upon it was 
one predominant in the thoughts of the Athenian people; proud of the 
patronage of .Minerva, and inhabiting a spot consecrated to. this 
favorite deity. The names being written over the several dramatis 
persone, afford an illustration of the personages employed in, or spec- 
tators of, the fabled contention. The vase was broken into several 
pieces, and some fragments are wanting, but enough remains for the 
purposes of elucidation. * 


attitude. A great coincidence of posture and action may be remarked between the Theseus 
of the Elgin collection, and the Bacchus on the frize of the monument of Lysicrates : 
whence I venture to suppose the former to be intended for this divinity. 

* The inscriptions were in letters of gold. A recent experiment to unite the several 
pieces, filling the interior with plaister of Paris, caused the gilding to disappear, and almost 
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In the centre of the painting are Neptune and Minerva; the latter 
has not recovered from the effort made in striking the earth, although 
the olive has been produced. The obliquity of the stroke with the 
spear, which the attitude of the goddess denotes, causes the olive to 
appear in the rear of the monarch of the ocean, whose figure at rest 
seems awaiting the issue. In the sculptured figures of the pediment, 
the action of producing both prodigies is simultaneous. 

To the right of N eptune appear Venus, with Peitho, the ordinary 
attendant upon the goddess of desire. Love, easily recognised by his 
youth and his wings, required no superscription. After Love comes 
Pan, a deity highly reverenced by the Athenians, whose habitation they 
pretended to be in the side of the acropolis, below the wall at the 
north-west angle. He appears, not as he is commonly represented, 
with the feet of a goat, but with gilded horns upon a youthful visage. 
Cymo, one of the Nereids, who in that character cannot be considered 
as out of place in such a composition, follows Pan. She appears to 
be the harbinger of Apollo, denoting the appearance of the sun rising 
from the bosom of the ocean, in allusion, perhaps, to the time of the 
action. The absence of a fragment over the head of Apollo, renders 
the superscription incomplete, but the initial a, succeeded, after a 
proportionate interval, by the final OF, can leave no doubt of the 
name they assisted in displaying. 

Beyond Minerva, on the left, appears the head of a female, whom 
the inscription above shows to have represented Psamathe, another 
of the sea-nymphs. The animals beyond are either a representation 
of Proteus, the son of Oceanus and Tethys, or, as some mythologists 
imagine, the offspring of Neptune and Phenice, who, thus considered, 
would be no inappropriate spectator of the scene; or they are acces- 


obliterated all traces of the letters. I had, however, the good fortune to see the gold in all 
its original brilliancy, and compared the inscriptions with the printed copy Dr. Clarke 
had caused to be taken from them. No opportunity, therefore, was left for conjecture on 
the subject of the inscriptions. The bosses and bits of the horses, the diadems, ear-rings, 
and buckles of the females, and the wings of Love, were likewise gilt, before the experi- 
ment above-mentioned was made. 
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sories to the group next in succession. In conformity with a practice 
amongst Grecian artists, we have now an episode to the principal 
action. The marriage of Thetis and Peleus seems to have been the 
object of the painter. The lion and serpent, the forms assumed by 
Thetis to elude the pursuit of Peleus, are represented in a bas relief *, 
the subject of which is the successful termination of the suit of the 
hero. The same subject was sculptured on one of the sides of the 
celebrated coffer of Cypselus, described by Pausanias +, as an acces- 
sorial group to the principal action which represented the marriage of 
Jason and Medea. In this work of art, Thetis is accompanied by only 
one of the two emblems which in the Greek vase form the group ; if 
these be not introduced, as I have already observed, with a different 
intention. 

It has been imagined that the figure borne in the car, placed in the 
western pediment of the Parthenon, was that of Apteral-Victory, con- 
ducting the chariot of Minerva. { This conjecture, which is an 
emendation by Visconti, of the original idea of Wheler and Spon, is 
equally ill-founded. It is certain that in the acropolis there was a 
statue of Victory represented without wings, but it is no less so that 
the Athenian artists usually distinguished Victory by the common 
appendages ; witness a group in the frize above the pronaos of the 
temple where the genius attendant on Minerva is thus represented. § 

The fact however is, that Visconti has mistaken the Amphitrite of 


* Gal. Mytholog. de Millin. pl. 133. 

+ Temolyras 88. xa) Oéris mapbévos, AauBaveras OF adrins [Inrsds, xal amd rHs veIpds THs Oéridos 
ogis. Pausan. v. 18. 

{ This is one of the errors which has originated in the crude conceptions of Wheler, 
who imagines the principal female figure to be Victory, leading the triumphal biga of 
Minerva, the goddess herself occupying the chariot. When it was ascertained that the 
principal figure was that of the protectress of Athens, the two statues were made to change 
characters, as the easiest mode of obviating the difficulty which had now arisen. 

§ Tor the same reason that the Athenians had a statue of Victory, without wings, says 
Pausanias, the Lacedemonians possessed a statue of Enyalius, or Mars, with his. feet 
chained. The conceit is obvious. It does not follow that the statues of Mars were al- 
ways thus represented in Laconia. 
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Nointell’s drawing for the figure formerly placed in the ‘car. This 
explanation, first offered by Quatremere de Quincy *, is undoubtedly 
Just. The statues having been finished all around, it would have been 
difficult, without the aid of Nointell’s drawing, to determine which 
side they presented when fixed in the pediment ; from this, however, 
it is obvious, that the Amphitrite, whose left arm is thrown back, and 
whose garment separates over the left thigh, has been reversed, and 
mistaken for the occupant of the chariot... The drawing above men- 
tioned represents this figure in an attitude nearly the reverse of the 
other, the left arm being extended and draped. Although, in all the 
recent discussions on the sculptures of the Parthenon, the chariot has 
been usually considered as an accessory of Minerva, there is no 
antient representation of the goddess of wisdom thus accompanied. 
In the Iliad +, Minerva goes forth to join the battle in the car of 
Juno. She again appears conducting the chariot of Diomed, but 
never in an equipage of her own. In the drawing of Nointell, the 
figure inclines to the female form, and is attired in a flowing robe. 
Such is the appearance of Apollo on the vase ; the puer zeternus of the 
poet t, the Apollo puber of Pliny, the Apollo Govzeis of the Greek 
Anthology ; and such that of the youthful competitors in the games, 
represented upon the frize of the Parthenon, whose feminine forms 
have led a learned antiquary into a similar error with regard to the 
sex of the objects. § 

According, therefore, to the illustration afforded by the vase, we 
must regard the group as the OXH ATIOAAQNOSY, the equipage of 
Apollo, conducted by the god of day himself. 


The figure appearing behind the horses may probably be Pan ; for 


* Letters to Canova, on the subject of the Elgin marbles. 
+ Iliad, v. 720. viii. 374, 


{ Ovid. Metam. iv. 17. Puer insidiose. “Mart. xiv. E72. 
§ Visconti has again erred in mistaking one of these for a female figure of Victory. 


The tuft of a helmet becomes, in his eyes, the wings of the Genius. Stuart’s Athens, it 
pl. xviii. 
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it is unnecessary to identity that it is deficient in the usual character- 
istics of this rural deity. The Egyptians, as well as the Athenians, 
says Herodotus *, represented Pan with the head and legs of a goat, 
not because they thought the representation correct, believing, as they 
did, that in these respects he resembled the other deities. In the 
vase, the head and the legs, so much of them as remains, are human ; 
and on the medals of Olympia + the god is represented with all the 
members of the deau ideal. 

The group on the left beyond Apollo probably represented Venus, 
attended by Peitho and Love. Beyond it, is that most absurdly sup- 
posed by Wheler to be Hadrian and Sabina. Chandler, in attempting 
to reconcile this anachronism, supposes them “ intruders on the 
original company ;” their heads, he thinks, were probably “ placed 
on trunks which before had other owners.” In thus adopting the 
absurd notions of pseudo-dilettanti, he is obliged to have recourse to 
a supposition wholly at variance with the fact of both figures being 
sculptured from single blocks. The female figure still retains its 
coéval head ; the other was, for the first time, separated by the cupidity 
of a Turk, in the expectation of selling it to some of the English lately 
at Athens, who purchased every fragment with great avidity, and 
thus contributed to the destruction of the monuments of Athenian 
antiquity. Visconti supposes this group to be Vulcan and Venus ; 
but the helmet of the male figure is incompatible with this conjec- 
ture. The vase again affords us assistance in determining the person- 
ages intended to be represented, and no circumstance militates 
against our regarding them as Peleus and Thetis. The reclined 
figure, filling up the angle of the pediment, is imagined, with sufficient 
reason, to be the river Ilissus, by Visconti; who supports his opinion 
by reference to the description of the temple at Olympia, afforded by 
Pausanias. His criticism, however, upon the action and anatomy of 
the statue, is deficient in soundness. 


* Herodot. ii. 45. + Gal. Mytholog. i. 72. 
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The other compartment of the pediment, on the right of the central | 
group, was occupied by marine deities, and partisans of Neptune. 
Amphitrite, who appears in Nointell’s drawing seated with a dolphin | 
at her feet, and accompanied by the Nereids, doubtless formed a | 
principal part of the composition. The sitting figure with two | 
children, hitherto imagined to be Latonaand her infants, may repre- | | | 
sent Leda with the children of Tyndarus, Castor and Pollux, the | 
tutelary protectors of mariners. The other group may be Thalassa, 
with Galene. * 

It is to be observed that the order is reversed in the two designs. 
In the pediment of the temple the supporters of Minerva are in the 
rear of the goddess, and the companions of Neptune are behind him. 
In the vase, the contrary mode seems to have been observed. 

In attempting to elucidate the subject of the sculptures, I have 
considered the propriety of ranging on the side of Minerva the 
mythological personages more particularly venerated in the capital 
of Attica; and mentioned by Pausanias as possessing statues and i 
temples, or consecrated places, among the Athenians. In like man- | 
ner I have given names to the followers of Neptune, taken from the 
Memorabilia of Corinth, recorded by the same writer; for there this 
deity presided. 


~ ~ / ~ ~ 9 ~ 
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NOTICE OF SOME REMARKABLE ANTIQUITIES, 


FOUND AMONG 


THE RUINS OF SUSA, IN PERSIA. 


* To see old Shushan is neither unworthy our labour, nor out of the way. Shushan 
is every where famoused. It was one of the three royal palaces the Median monarchs 
so much gloried in; Babylon, Shushan, and Ecbatan. It is spoken of in the first chapter 
of Hesther, that there Ahasuerus feasted his lieutenants over a hundred and twenty-seven 
provinces, a hundred and eighty days, with great cost and triumph. Nehemiah also, and 
Daniel, remember it to be in Elam, Persia; and notwithstanding the many mutilations 
and miseries it had from avaricious tyrants, yet was it able to smile upon Alexander, when 
he extracted thence, to pay his soldiers and fill his bags, 50,000 talents in bullyon, and 
nine millions in coyned gold.” — HrerBert’s TRAVELS, p. 220. 


« "Tue plain, in which once stood the city of Susa, is overspread in 
various directions with heaps of earth, shaped like tumuli, and with 
vast mounds ; one, in particular, far surpasses the rest in size, and is 
called the Kala of Shush. To this spot I first directed my attention. 
Beneath our feet, and on every side, we beheld fragments of earthen- 
ware scattered in the greatest profusion; these, I was told, are to be 
traced for the distance of seven fursukhs, and are equally numerous. 
Whether they be coéval with the existence of the city, so as to mark 
its vastness, or rather its immense population, I cannot pretend to 
decide. ‘The natives say the ground has been thus strewed ever since 
the destruction of the city ; and I believe the fragments to be of great 
antiquity. 

« The Kala is between three and four hundred feet high; its sides 
are in many places nearly perpendicular, and the top of it is perhaps 
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three acres in extent. It would appear that a great part of the antient f 
palace stood originally on. an eminence, for the ground below the (iit 
high mound to the eastward seems to have been occupied by the | 
same building, or range of buildings; and it is a large extent of 
mounds, which now bears the name of the ‘ Kala of Shush.” The iM 
rains, by washing down the sides, have exposed, in many of their | | 
channels, broken walls and heaps of bricks and stones, in themselves 
of little interest, but serving to prove this high mound a mass of 
ruined buildings, and not a mere accumulation of natural earth, as 
might be supposed from its general outward appearance. The same 
profusion of broken earthenware, as I had noticed the day before, 
also exists here; but I could find no fragment sufficiently entire to 
allow of my distinguishing the original shape of the vessel, or any 
worthy of being carried away. Were it in the power of any one to 
remain several days employed in excavating and digging among these 
ruins, I am convinced the numerous and interesting treasures of an- 
tiquity, which might be discovered, would richly reward the labour of | 
the search. The Arabs, however, have a great aversion from it, and 
it was with difficulty that I persuaded them to undertake the little I 

required ; a delay, moreover, in this neighbourhood, sufficient for 

putting plans of this nature in execution, would be attended with 

much danger, from the lawless and unsettled state of the country. 

The Dervish, who dwells at the tomb of: Daniel, situated about a 

stone’s throw to the north-west of the Kala, has removed some frag- 

ments of antiquity to his own inclosures. But one stone, from. its 


great size and apparent want of ornament, he has left untouched. 
This lies on the south-west side of the mound, not far from its foot, 
and has probably fallen from above to its present situation. It isa large 
slab of an inferior species of marble, with the form of an oblong 
square, and is nine feet in length and four in breadth; its surface is 
perfectly plain, and has been polished. I was but ill satisfied with 
the mere inspection of this stone as it was presented before me; the 
circumstance of its being single, and there not existing in any other 
part of the mound remains of stone buildings to which it might have 
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belonged, induced me to conclude that on some part of it there was 
sculpture; and having accordingly, with the assistance of five or six 
Arabs, cleared it from the earth, and turned it over, I discovered a 
long and beautiful inscription in arrow-headed, or Persepolitan, ‘cha- 
racters, most of them an inch in length, and the whole of very ad- 
mirable workmanship. There is no other ornament upon the stone, 
or any sculpture, save this inscription, occupying one half of the: side, 
which had until this moment remained unexposed. The different 
series of characters are each divided by a thin horizontal line, con- 
tinued from one side of the stone to the other, a decisive proof that 
the arrow-headed character was not read, as some have supposed, 
only perpendicularly. The nature of this stone, or marble, is exactly 
such as I have seen brought from the Bactiari mountains to Dezfoul, 
for the purpose of building; and I have little doubt but that the 
stone I have been describing, as well as all other stones, whether 
simply for building or sculpture, in the antient Susa, originally came 
from these mountains. The distance is two days’ journey, but there 
is no spot nearer in the vicinity whence stones of any kind could be 
procured. It is natural, therefore, to conclude that the greater part 
of the city was not built of stone, and we may thus, in a great 
measure, account for its present appearance, and for the few remains 
which are now to be found. Strabo, when mentioning Susa, says 
that, ‘ the building of this city, its palaces, walls and temples, was 
similar to that of Babylon, of bricks and cement.’ L. 15. 

«“ In another quarter of this mound I discovered the fragment of a 
fluted column, a part of which is buried in the earth, and I have little 
doubt but that many more are thus concealed. I was finally driven 
by the heat to the tomb of Daniel, or, as he is called in the Fast, 
Danyall, which is but a few hundred feet from the Kala, situated in 
a most beautiful spot, washed by a clear running stream, and shaded 
by planes and other trees of ample foliage. The building is of Mo- 
hammedan date, and inhabited by a solitary Dervish, who shows the 
spot where the prophet is buried beneath a small and simple square 
brick mansoleum, said to be, without probability, coéval with his death. 
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It has, however, neither date nor inscription to prove the truth or false- 
hood of the Dervish’s assertion. The small river running at the foot 
of this building, which is called the Bellarou, it has been said, flows 
immediately over the prophet’s tomb, and, from the transparency 
of the water, his coffin was to be seen at the bottom ; but the Der- 
vish and the natives whom I questioned, remember no tradition cor- 
roborating such a fact; on the contrary, it has at all. times been 
customary with the people of the country to resort hither upon 
certain days of the month, when they offer up their prayers at the 
tomb I have mentioned, in supplication to the prophet’s shade; and 
by becoming his guests for the night, expect remission from all 
present grievances, and an ensurance against those to come. I hap- 
pened to be present on one of these very days ; an unfortunate circum- 
stance, which prevented my remaining as Jong as I could have wished ; 
for notwithstanding the pious motives of this large assemblage, it was 
but too evident that they had views of another nature directed to- 
wards my Yakdouns, which, my people assured me, together with all 
I possessed, would be stolen during the night time. 

“ Jnan open court of the building, called Daniel’s tomb, I saw three 
stones of great beauty and interest, and the sight of them served to 
repay me for the vexation of disappointment, and a considerable de- 
gree of fatigue. They have been brought hither, as I have already 
observed, from the great mound by the Dervish. Of the three, that 
most deserving of attention is of no regular shape, and has neyer 
been fashioned for the purpose of building; it is a greenish black 
species of Egyptian stone, a yard in length, but of an irregular thick- 
ness, and the whole is finely polished ; on one side of it are five rows 
of hieroglyphics, another has two rows of the same, and beneath 
them an inscription in the Persepolitan character, continued to the 
bottom; the third side has been completely covered with an in- 
scription in the same character, though now it is nearly defaced by 
age. 

* The hieroglyphics are beautifully worked in basso-relievo, and 
the inscriptions are as exquisitely engraved. 
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“«“ Of the five rows of hieroglyphics on the principal side, the first 
seems to contain the sun, moon, and a star; the second, a hare, a 
dog, and a hawk ; the third row has at the two ends human figures ; 
one bearing the head of a beast resembling a wolf, the other, except- 
ing the tail of a beast which is attached to it, is perfectly a human 
figure ; between the two, are three other signs; the nature of which I 
am unable to explain; but they appear to be a belt, a club, and the 
head of an arrow: the fifth has a star, and two birds, with some other 
sign. ‘The characters of the inscriptions are small, but very finely cut ; 
and are more connected, and partake of more variety in their con- 
nection, than those at Persepolis; they are exactly such as I have 
seen upon the bricks brought from the remains of antient Babylon.” 


From the preceding extract, which I have been permitted to tran- 
scribe from a manuscript journal, it appears extremely probable that 
very interesting discoveries might be made by any one who would be 
permitted to carry on his researches in this part of Persia with leisure 
and security. 

It is impossible to fix the date of the curious monument to which 
the following plate* refers ; but it appears to be connected with that 
part of the Persian history which commences with the reign of Cam- 
byses, and terminates with that of Darius Codomannus, when a great 
intercourse subsisted between the nations of AXgypt and J Persia. 
Agyptian captives and workmen were employed at that time in 


* For an accurate drawing of the stone the perspective should have been sharper; but 
it would have fore-shortened the subjects of the two sides. 

+ The conquest of AXgypt by the Persians, and its subsequent history from that time 
to the: present, afford a valuable illustration of a passage in Ezekiel, c. xxx. v.13. ”Ap- 
sovres Men gems ex ying Alydmrou obx éoovras %r1. Sep. Interpr. ‘ Dux de terra Aigypti 
non erit amplius.” Vulg. From the Persians, the Aigyptians were transferred into the 
hands of the Greeks, the Romans, the Arabs, the Saracens, the Mamelukes, the Turks. 
‘¢ Cette prophétie,” says M. de Sainte Croix, in a remark communicated to Larcher, 
s¢ est d’une clarté, et d’une evidence 3 laquelle il n’est pas possible de se refuser.” 
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building or ornamenting the’ palaces of Susa and Persepolis. * AF 
though the Mgyptians were treated as a conquered people by the 
Persians, and some insults may have been occasionally offered to the 
objects of worship which the former considered as peculiarly sacred, 
yet it is equally certain that some of the sovereigns of Persia respected. 
the gods of their subjects +; and that the Magi derived knowledge 
of various kinds from their communication with them. t In the in- 
tercourse between the two nations, their sacred symbols and lan- 
guage became familiar to each other: we observe on the Heematite 
cylinders § found in Egypt, the Tau, the Scarabzeus volans, and Isiac 
figures, accompanied by the arrow-headed character of Persia || ; the 
same kind of letters, and a collection of hieroglyphics, are found on 
the vase discovered in Aeypt, and described by Caylus.{ . An agate 
seal brought from that country by Denon, and regarded by him as a 
monument of the Persians under Cambyses, exhibits on one part the 
Fish-god, or Man-fish, and a human figure, unquestionably A’gyp- 
tian **, is sculptured on the side; and learned men have observed a 
resemblance between the names of some of the Persian and A.gyptian 
deities. ++ 

It appears from a passage in Eusebius tt, that the Persians were ac- 
customed to use a symbolical language: with them, as with the 


* Texviras e& Avyimrov maparhaBdvras xatacxevaras Ta mepiBonra Bachrsia, r& Te ev Tlepoe- 
BOAE xa Te év Sotscoss. Wiod. Sic. |. i. 155. Wess. 

+ Darius Hystaspis expressed great disapprobation of the impious conduct of his pre- 
decessor Cambyses in egypt. Diod. Sic. 1.1. See also Polyzenus, Strat. 1. 7. where 
mention is made of the reward offered by him for the discovery of a new Apis. 

f{.Perhibent veteres philosophum quendam, quem Zoroastrum vocant, initiatum in 
/Egypto, mysteria illius gentis in Persiam invexisse. Jablons. Pan. Aég. Prol. 1. v. 29. 

§ See Landseer, Archzol. vol. xviii. 

| See Caylus, Recueil, tom. iii. pp. 49, 50. tom. iv. p. 22. 

q Tom.v. 79. ** Ouseley’s Travels, p. 436. 

t+ Reland, de Vet. Ling. Pers. and Hyde de Rel. Pers. 91, 

tt Euseb. Prac. Ev. li. c.10. Zwpodorpye 83 6 Mayos ev rH gpd covaywyh Tay Tepoimay 
gyno xara Aczwr ‘O02 Ozos gor xegarty envoy igpaxos* Gutds éoti 6 mpdiros, apbapros, didsoc, 
x,t A. The Abbé Foucher supposes that the words ‘O % ©, « x. ¢. 4. being placed in a 
parenthesis, may refer to a figure of the Deity placed at the head of a section or treatise,, 
containing the account of the different attributes, an enumeration of which follows in 
Eusebius. : , 
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Agyptians, the deity was typified by the head of the Hawk*; and 
they employed this hieroglyphical mode of description to a very late 
period; for, according to Libanius, quoted by the Abbé Foucher, 
they represented their enemy, the Emperor Julian, by lightning, 
or by a lion vomiting forth flames. + 

From the discovery of these letters at Susa, we derive a strong 
argument in favour of an interpretation given by Munter{ to a 
passage of Herodotus (I. iv. c. 87.) The historian informs us, that 
Darius caused to be engraved on one of two pillars erected at the 
Bosphorus, Accvgiz yecuware. He conjectures that the inscription 
mentioned by Herodotus was in arrow-headed characters ; and since 
we now find that they were used not only at Babylon, and at Per- 
sepolis, but also at Susa, it appears probable that they were familiar 
to all parts of the Assyrian empire ; and the explanation of Munter 
may be, therefore, accepted as the true one. § 

If some fortunate circumstances should enable future travellers in 
Persia to procure any of the inscribed monuments of Susa, the acqui- 
sition would be of great importance, as it might assist the researches 
of those orientalists who have already directed their attention to the 
examination of these characters. According to the opinion of Munter 
and Grotefend, they should be read in a direction from left to right ; 
Lichtenstein entertains a different opinion. Professor Heeren, in his 
late work entitled “ Ideen uber die Politik, &c.” agrees with Grote- 
fend, and makes some interesting remarks on the history and nature 
of this species of writing. 


This forgery under the name of Zoroaster could have had little success, unless there 
had been some reason for believing that the symbolical illustration mentioned in the pas- 
sage from Eusebius had been adopted by that philosopher, or some of the early religious 
instructors of Persia. 

* « The figure of the sacred Hawk, under which semblance Divine Providence was 
always depicted.” Bryant, Ant. My. ii. 400. 

+ Ac. des Inser. vol. xxvii. p. 349. 

{ Essai sur les Inscriptions Cuneiformes de Persepolis. An account of this work is 
given in the Mag. Enc. tom. iii. 1803, by S. de Sacy. 

§ Ihave been informed by the Earl of Aberdeen, that Mr. Payne Knight proposed a 
similar interpretation of this passage many years ago to him, 
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* Independently of the elucidations of Persian antiquities which 
these monuments promise, they lead us one step farther into the Win 
history of the most important of all human inventions, after that of | 
language ; viz. the origin of alphabetical writing. The cuneiform 
character is so simple in its component parts, that it has all the M 
appearance of being a primeval alphabet ; it consists only of two te 
elements, the wedge and the rectangle; and with fewer than these 
it is impossible that an alphabet should be formed. To this, and to 
the total want of curves, we must attribute the apparently superfluous 
number of strokes of which some of the letters are composed. It is 


also quite clear, from the nature of this character, that it has not 
originated from picture-writing. An alphabet which had been de- 
rived from picture-writing, if such a derivation be conceivable, would 
bear traces of that variety by which this method of representing ideas 
is characterized. It has also been shewn by Grotefend that it is not 
syllabic. What, then, remains but to suppose that it was from its 
first origin alphabetic, though it may have undergone various modifi- 
cations and improvements? The very multiplicity and superfluity 
of its strokes seems to shew that it has been formed by a laborious 
analysis of sound, and with a desire to allow not even a single aspir- 
ation to escape without being represented. It appears to be of 
Asiatic origin; and it is so different not only from the hieroglyphic 
of Egypt, but also from the alphabetical character as we find it on 
the Rosetta stone, as to repel the idea of a common origin. The 
discoveries which have already been made at Babylon and Persepolis 
prove that it was diffused over a great part of Upper Asia, and adopted 
by different nations, who formed new letters, but still derived from 
the same radical elements of the wedge and the rectangle. As it is 
found in three different states on the walls of Persepolis, its origin 
must ascend far beyond the time of the Persian monarchy; and, 
since it can scarcely be doubted that the first and simplest of them is 
an alphabet of the Zendic language, we are naturally led to seek for 
its native country in Media, where this language and the doctrine of 
Zoroaster prevailed. On the other hand, the circumstance that the 
312 
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cuneiform letters are found in the Babylonian inscriptions would seem 
to point to an Arameean origin.” * — Editor. 


Translation of Part of a Persian Manuscript relating to the Tomb of 
Daniel at Susa, mentioned in the preceding. Journal, p. 422. 


I am indebted to Sir William Ouseley for the following version 
from a Persian MS., which he has communicated in a letter to 
me. It contains some notice of the traditions preserved by the 
Arabic writers, relating to the prophet and his sepulchre. “ The ex- 
tract,” he observes, “ may appear of unreasonable length; yet it is 
necessary to prefix a few lines.” 


In the eighteenth year of the Muhammedan era, (of Christ 640,) 
whilst Omar held the Khalifat, an Arabian army under Abi Misa 
Alashaari invaded the Persian province of Khiazistan, or Susiana. 
In the antient capital Susa, (latterly called Sais, or Shish,) that 
General found, besides considerable treasures of various kinds, an ex- 
traordinary sepulchral monument, which, according to local tradition, 
contained the prophet Daniel’s body. Of this discovery the most 
circumstantial account is given by Abu Muhammed Ahmed, whose 
father, Aasim of Kifah, flourished within so short a time after the 
conquest of Susiana, that he might, when young, have conversed 
with veteran warriors, whose valour had contributed to that event; 
for he died in the year 117, (A. D. 735). as we learn from Casiri, 
(Biblioth. Arab-Hisp. Escurial. vol. i. p. 504.) Ebn Aasim’s “ Book 
of Victories,” in the original Arabic, is a work extremely rare; but 
it was translated into Persian by Ahnied al Mastowfi, about the year 
1200, and copies in this language are sufficiently numerous. Frem 
the best of three MSS. preserved in my own collection, I shall here 
extract what relates to the tomb of Daniel, + 


* This translation from Heeren is given in the Appendix to the M. Review, vol. 1xxxv. 
+ In some catalogues of Oriental MSS. we find the Book of Victories deseribed as the 
Tarikh or Chronicle of Aasim al Kufis, and two or three writers have quoted it as his 
work. On a late occasion (Travels, vol. i, p. 422.) I myself referred to it as such; but 
subsequent inquiry has convinced me that his son was the author. — O. 
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Our author informs us that Abt Masa, having pillaged the territory (y 
of Ahwaz, proceeded to Sis, where he slew the governor, a Persian eh al 
prince, named Shapiir, the son of Azermahan. 

“ Then, continues the historian, he entered the castle and palace of 
that prince, and seized all the treasures deposited there in different | 
places, until he came to a certain chamber, of which the door was | 4 i 
strongly fastened, a leaden seal being affixed to the lock. Abt Misa 
inquired from the people of Sas what precious article was guarded with 
such care in this chamber ; they assured him, that he would not regard 
it as a desirable object of plunder; but his curiosity was excited, and he 
caused the lock to be broken and the door opened. In the chamber he 
beheld a stone of considerable dimensions, hollowed into the form of a 
coffin; and in this the body of a dead man, wrapped in a shroud. or 
winding-sheet of gold brocade. The head was uncovered ; Abi Mtisa 
and his attendants were astonished ; for, having measured the nose, 
they found that, proportionably, this dead personage must have far 
exceeded in stature the common race of men. The people now in- ) 
formed Ab Masa that this was the body of an eminent sage who i, | 
formerly resided in Irak, (Chaldzea or Babylonia,) and that whenever 
the want of rain occasioned a famine or scarcity, the inhabitants ap- 
plied to this holy man, and, through the efficacy of his prayers, ob- 
tained copious showers from heaven. It happened once that Sis 
likewise suffered from excessive drought ; and the people in distress 
requested that their neighbours would allow this venerable personage 
to reside a few days among them, expecting to derive the blessing of 
rain from his intercession with the Almighty ; but the Irakians would 
not grant this favour. Fifty men were then deputed by the people 
of Sas, who again petitioned the ruler of Irak, saying, ¢ Let the holy 
personage visit our country, and do thou detain the fifty men until 
his return.’ These terms were accepted, and the holy personage 
came to Sfis, where, through the influence of his prayers, rain fell 
abundantly, and saved the land from famine; but the inhabitants = 
would not.permit him to return, and the fifty men were detained as () | eae | 
hostages.in Irak: at length he died. Such, said those who accom- 
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panied AbG Misa, is the history of this dead. man. The Arabian 
general then inquired by what name so extraordinary a person had 
been known amongst them; they replied, ‘ The people of Irak called 
him Danial Hakim, or Daniel the sage.’ 

« After this, Abi Masa remained some time at Sis, and dispatched 
to Omar, the Commander of the Faithful, an account of all his con- 
quests in Khiazistan, and of the various treasures which had fallen. 
into his possession ; he related also the discovery of Daniel’s body. 
When Omar received this account, he demanded from his. chief 
officers some information respecting Daniel, but all were silent except 
Ali, on whom be the blessing of God! He declared that Daniel had 
been a prophet, though not of the highest order; that in ages long 
past he dwelt with Bakhtnasser (Nebuchadnezzar), and the kings: who 
succeeded him; and Ali related the whole history of Daniel, from 
the beginning to the end, with all the circumstances of his death. 
Omar then, by the advice of Ali, caused a letter to be written, direct- 
ing that Aba Masa should remove, with due respect and. religious 
reverence, the body of Daniel to some place where the people of 
Stis could no longer enjoy the possession of it. AbG Misa immedi- 
ately on receipt of this order obliged the people of Sus to turn the 
stream which supplied their city with water from its natural course ; 
then he brought forth the body of Daniel, and having wrapped another 
shroud over the gold brocade above described, he commanded that’a 
grave should be made in the dry channel of the river, and therein 
he deposited the prophet’s venerable remains; the grave was then 
firmly secured, and covered with stones of considerable size; the 
river was restored to its former channel, and the waters of Sis now 
flow over the body of Daniel.” 

Such is the extract from Ebn Aasim’s MS. Chronicle, or Tarikh, 
the “ Book of Victories.” My three copies, fairly written, present 
various readings in many places, but none throughout this story of 
Daniel that materially affect the sense. 

lam, dear Sir, &c. &c. 
W. Ousetey. 
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MONOGRAMS ANID CHARACTERS ON A BUST OF (sis. 
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FIGURES ON A SUPPOSED HEAD OF ISIS. 


Tus original of the annexed plate was found among the papers of the 
late Mr. Davison; and was sent to the engraver with the expectation 
that some referenet to it, or explanation of its subject, might occur 
among the manuscripts of that gentleman. This, however, has not 
been the case; and some apology therefore is due to the reader for 
the insertion of it. 

I have reason to believe that the characters aré those which were 
found on a bust supposed to represent the head of Isis. A contro- 
versy about the year 1761 * was excited respecting the genuineness 
of this head. Mr. N eedham, who warmly supported the hypothesis 
respecting the affinity and intercourse which antiently prevailed be- 
tween A%gypt and China, found in it an argument to strengthen his 
own opinion; considering the bust as “Egyptian ; and the characters 
as Chinese. On the other hand, it was contended, that the whole 
was the work of some impostor. De Pauw alludes to this bust in his 

reliminary Discourse to his Essay on the A‘gyptians and Chinese, 
and properly condemns the practice of such frauds, « which,” he says, 
“ may one day render the most authentic monuments suspicious.” 
I suppose it to be the same to which Sir W. Jones also refers in 
the following passage in the Asiatic Researches, ii. 373. « As to 
the table and bust of Isis, they seem to be given up as modern 
forgeries ; the fabricator of the letters, if they were really fabricated 
in Europe, was uncommonly happy, since two or three of them + are 


exactly the same with those on a metal pillar yet. standing in the 
north of India.” 


* See Monthly Review, vol. xxix. p.34. The bust was preserved at Turin. 


+ Among the figures upon the left side of the breast, one of the forms of the first letter 
in the Phoenician alphabet is represented twice. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


MEDICINAL AND ECONOMICAL USES OF CERTAIN PLANTS 
h | 


Ha { SOLD IN THE BAZAR, AND HERB-STALLS AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


[FROM SIBTHORP’S MSS.) 


| i. Fumarta officinalis, xécve«. The herb is pounded ; and an in- 
fusion is made of it, which is drank for exanthematous complaints, 
| and a prurient itching of the skin. 

9. Teucrium chameedrys, yapaidpuc. A cataplasm of the pounded 
herb is applied to the rectum for fistula in ano; an infusion of it is 
drank for the same complaint. 

3. Teucrium polium; drank in infusion for exanthematous dis- 
orders. 

4. Sambucus ebulus: the leaves are employed in cataplasms, in 
swelling of the joints. 

5. Plantago major, zevrevevpov: applied externally as a vulnerary to 
wounds. 

6. Panicum dactylon, aypidda: the decoction of the root is much 
used as a diuretic. 

7. Cichorium endivia, padix«: a decoction made of the inside of 
the root is used in bilious fevers, as a diuretic and deobstruent. 

8. Lavendula stoechas: an infusion of it is drank for catarrhs and 
head-aches. 

9. Verbascum sinuatum, ¢acuo: the Turks make a bath of the seeds 
| and leaves of this plant, then sit over it, for disorders of the rectum. 
| iW 10. Matricaria suaveolens, yepowiAov: an infusion of the flowers is 
hat drank in bilious and nervous fevers ; it is made use of also in deafness 
| to syringe the ears. 
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11. Peucedanum officinale, peyaCoravo: the root of this plant is ap- 
plied in cataplasms to the heads of new-born infants, as a preservative 
against hydrocephalous and strumous swellings of the neck. | 

12. Convallaria polygonatum: this root is given to child-bearing ae 
women, to produce a large secretion of milk. | 


13. Artemisia pontica, eiio: taken in infusion for fevers, with | | 
Gentiana centaurium ; also in the melancholy, called by the Turks 
Sefdah. 


14. Momordica elaterium, aixpo dyyévpo: the fruit powdered is 
drank in infusion for the jaundice, or snuffed up the nose. 

15. Scilla maritima, éox:az: made into paste with honey for the 
asthma, or applied in cataplasms to the joints affected with rheumatic 
pains. 

16. Iris 
issues. 

17. Arum maculatum, dpexovrid: the root, powdered with sugar, is i\ 
taken as a medicine in bilious complaints. ! 


» xpwo: small pieces are cut and applied like pease to 


18. Ruta graveolens, eayyaveyv: is externally applied in rheumatic 
pains to the joints, feet, and loins. 

19. Equisetum fluviatile; taken in infusion for giddiness of the 
head ; called in Greek aAoyoupa. 

20. Cistus incanus, Addavo: infused in the baths to give them a 
fragrant odour. 


21. ‘Tamarix gallica; drank in infusion for head-aches and pains of 
the stomach. 

22. Nympheea lutea, vovgap: a sherbet made of it is drank in colds, 
as refreshing: the odour or smell is supposed to cure the megrim. 

23. Asplenium scolopendrium : the infusion of it is drank in pains 
of the body. 

24. Rumex hydrolapathus, adabo: the root, powdered with milk, 
is drank for the itch: horses are made to swallow the seeds, to cure 
them of coughs. 
_ 25. Erysimum Barbarea; is given, in infusion in milk, for depurat- | i = 
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ing the blood: Sisymbrium nasturtium aquaticum, vdpoxapdayo, and 
Veronica Beccabunga, are used for the same purpose. 

26. Salvia officinalis; taken in infusion for slow fevers, and as a 
gargie tor washing the mouth in the tooth-ache. 

27. Melissa Byzantia; taken in infusion in slow fevers and the 
melancholy, called Sefdah. 

28. Papaver somniferum, paxewy: the heads bruised are drank in 
decoction for coughs. 

29. Hyoscyamus albus, vorxvapos: the fumes of the seeds thrown 
on hot coals are taken into the mouth to cure the tooth-ache. * 

30. Gnaphalium stoechas; taken in infusion for the jaundice. 

31. Cannabis sativa; boiled with oil serves as a liniment to remove 
rheumatic pains. Nerium oleander is used for the same purpose. 

32. Malva officinalis, poacya f: in the disease of fistula in ano, 
leeches being first applied, a bath is made of these plants, and the 
patient sits over it to receive the steam. 

33. Tilia alba, oaapcvpa: the flowers are made into a conserve 
called majiun, and an infusion of the leaves is drank as a purifier of 
the blood. 

34. Santolina anthemoides: the flower is made into a conserve, 
and the plant drank in infusion to cure strumous disorders of the 
breast. 

35. Eryngium campestre : the roots of this plant, as well as Statice 


A 


* « I beg leave,” says Sir Hans Sloane, “ to give an instance of the great virtues of 
henbane seeds in the tooth-ache. A person, tormented with this pain, had an empiric 
recommended to him: the quack conveyed the smoke of burning henbane seeds, by means 
of a funnel, into the hollow tooth, and thereby removed the pain; but at the same time 
there dropped some maggots from the tooth, as he pretended, into a pail of water, placed 
underneath for that purpose. One of these I sent to Mr. Lewenhoek, who found it to 
be entirely like those bred in rotten cheese. Though the smoke of the henbane seeds 
cured the tooth-ache, it is highly probable the maggots had been conveyed thither, and 
let drop into the water by some slight of hand.” The same empiricism is practised now 
in the Levant, as well as in this country. — E. 

+. Mord. pro Maadyy dixisse Atheneum observat Eustathius Od. «. 1406. V.Du C. 
iny.— E. 
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limonium, are boiled, and the decoction of them drank in the bloody 
flux. 


36. Ligustrum vulgare ; taken in infusion for epileptic fits. 
37. Typha major: the cottony substance is applied to burns with | 
oil of Sesamum. | 
38. Datura stramonium: a drachm of the seed taken, occasions 
great giddiness of the head. 


Birds of Zante. 


THE same circumstance, the want of woods and lofty mountains, 
which explain the reason why so few of the Fere abounding in the 
neighbouring continent of Greece are to be found in Zante, applies also 
to the birds of prey ; and the want of rivers and permanent lakes con- 
siderably diminishes the number of aquatic fowls. Zante furnishes a 
breeding-place to a very small number of the species, which are seen . 
in the course of their migration to make this their temporary resting- 
place. The periods of the greater migrations, such as that of the 
turtle-doves, are in April and September. Most of the birds that 
visit Zante during the winter, come at uncertain times, influenced by 
seasons and weather. 

A considerable number of the Falcon tribe pass over from the 
Morea in October, as the F. Pygargus, Cyanus, Yerakina, Candidus, 
Pelligri, Turdivorus, and Barbatus: the two last stop only a few days. 
The Falco Tinnunculus, and the F. Lucaina, which is probably the 
Buzzard, and Peregrinus, stay here all the year, and breed in the rocks 
near the sea. 

Of the Vultur, the V. Percnopterus is occasionally seen. Of the 
birds of prey that fly by night, a small number of the Great horned 
Owl arrive in the middle of August, and retire in October: the Lesser 
horned Owl, called here avréxovaa, is seen passing at the same period. 
This species is eaten, and esteemed a delicacy ; a circumstance which 
is mentioned by Aristotle. The Strix Aluco, and Passerina, reside’ 
throughout the year and breed here: the former is rarely seen. 
3K Q 
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The three sorts of Butcher birds arrive in May, breed here, and 
retire in September. 

Zante is very poor in the order of Pica. Of the Crow tribe, the 
noisy Daw, and the almost domestic Pie, are wanting. Neither the 
Carrion nor the hooded Crow annoy the flocks ; the only species that 
I observed here was the Raven, which breeds in the rocks, and re- 
mains throughout the year. 

The Roller, the Bee Eater, the Oriole, the Cuckow, the Hoopoe, 
are summer birds of passage: the four first arrive with the Turtle- 
Doves ; the Hoopoe a fortnight before them. 

The Kingfisher is permanent, and is seen flying throughout the 
year along the sea-shore. 

The island is principally supplied with domestic fowls from the 
Morea: the Turkies, running in the olive-grounds, become exceed- 
ingly fat, and acquire an excellent flavour from the fruit which they 
pick up. They are sold at six piastres each: a couple of fowls for 
one plastre. 

The persecutions of numerous sportsmen have entirely extirpated 
the breed of Partridges: the red-legged species is found in Cepha- 
lonia, and brought over to Zante, and kept in cages to sing, or rather 
call. 

Quails are found through the summer, and some winter here; as I 
observed them in the sedges, near the sea-coast, in January. 

Of the Pigeons, a few Stock Doves are kept domesticated: wild 
Stock Doves breed in the rocks on the coast; but the greater number 
arrive in October, spread themselves over the vallies, and retire in 
the spring. Together with the Stock Doves, great flights of Wood- 
Pigeons are seen. The Turtle-Doves arrive the beginning of April, 
and retire early in May; on their coming to the island they feed on 
the seed of the Charlock, or Lapsana, and are purged by it, and soon 
become exceedingly poor. The return of these birds is in August ; 
but their flocks are then considerably diminished. They may be con- 
sidered as the first object of pursuit to the Zantiote sportsmen ; great 
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numbers are shot, and several taken in snares: when fat, they are 
preserved as delicacies. 

Of the Larks, the Crested Lark remains throughout the year, and 
breeds here; the Calandra, the Sky-Lark, Tree-Lark, arrive in Oc- 
tober, fly in flocks during the winter-season, retiring in the spring. 
The Tit-Lark single, or in small flocks, is.seen in wet places in the 
valley throughout the winter. 

The Starling is seen in small flocks during the winter, arriving and 
retiring with the Lapwing. 

Of the Thrushes, the Song-Thrush and Blackbird arrive in Oc- 
tober, and retire early in the spring, in March: the Solitary Sparrow 
is confined to the mountains where it breeds and resides throughout 
the year; and the Rock-Thrush appears in the autumn. 

Of the Grosbeaks, the Hawfinch and Green-finch migrate here 
during the winter, and retire in April. Of the Buntings, the com- 
mon Bunting stays through the year, and breeds here; the Ortolan 
arrives the latter end of April, breeds, and retires the beginning of 
June. 

Of the Finches, the House-Sparrow, Goldfinch, and Linnet, are 
permanent: the Chaffinch, which is the most frequent bird in the 
island, arrives in October, stays the winter, and leaves the island in 
April. 

The slender-billed birds which migrate are very numerous; the 
white and yellow Wagtails arrive in October, and stay the winter, re- 
tiring in April: they are seen near the town, and in low plashy 
grounds, The Nightingale arrives in March, is heard part of the 
summer, and departs in August. The common Wren is seen hop- 
ping in the olive-grounds and gardens, throughout the year. The 
Willow-Wren migrates during the winter months; at the same 
season the Redbreast appears, retiring in the spring; and with it 
migrates the Katralouthra, the Atricapilla, and the Alessandros. 
The Wheat-ear, the Stone-chatter, the Bramble-chatter, and the Sy- 
comoura are seen in the summer-months, and retire in autumn. 
The Beccafico arrives in August, during the season of the figs, and 
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stays a short time: a fortnight before its arrival, the Grape-eater is 
seen, retiring at the same time. ‘The Whinchat stays the winter, and 
departs in the spring. 

The Great Titmouse, which I saw during the winter-months, I sus- 
pect also remains through the year, and breeds here, as well as the 
Black Titmouse, Koufaydsiv. The Pratincola is seen in its passage in 
the month of April. Of the Swallows, the Swift, the Martin, and the 
common Swallow arrive in March, and retire before September. The 
Hirundo rupestris is an exception to the Swallow tribe, and is seen 
during the winter-months. I observed it in December and January 
flying under the walls of the citadel, and the outskirts of the town. 

The Goat-sucker is seen in the summer, and sometimes in the 
winter ; and the popular report remains of its milking the goats. 

Of the Grallee, from the scarcity of water few are seen, but in their 
passage. ‘The great species of Crane, called Troumbanos, which is 
frequent in the lakes of the Morea, may be occasionally noticed. I 
observed also, in the month of January, the grey Heron. The Stork 
is rarely seen; the white and purple Heron, and the Bittern, are ob- 
served in the month of April, on their passage. Occasional flights of 
Woodcocks are found from the beginning of October to the middle of 
February. During the winter, the common Snipe, and Jack-Snipe, 
are seen in the vallies. The Curlew, which retires in February, is 
observed among the rushes, in the plashy plains; but none of these 
birds breed here. 

The Lapwing arrives the beginning of November, and leaves the 
island before March. ‘The Stone Curlew is heard piping in the fields 
in the summer-months, and may be seen sometimes in the winter? 
The Land-Rail is very rare; an old sportsman assured me he had 
never seen but one; the Water-Rail is more frequent, and is some- 
times observed in the winter-months. 

Yaltarida, Neropouli, Kousoracos, are species of Grallee that visit 
Zante during the winter. The Koxéadaw arrives in the middle of 
March, and retires the middle of April. 

Of the Anseres, only the Wild Duck breeds here.. The Wild Swan 
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is an occasional visitant, as is also the Wild Goose, the Teal, and 
Wigeon : all these birds are seen in the course of the winter. 


The Corvorant and Pelican are sometimes observed swimming off 


; and the common black and white Gulls flying along the 


= 


shore. The greater Tern is seen sometimes flying near the coast, 


= 
following the fishing net. 


Additional Remarks on. some Parts of the Natural History of Mount 
Athos, and the Island of Zante. 


The Caloyers of Mount Athos not eating flesh, very few domestic 
animals a re kept by them. Bullocks, of an iron-grey colour, I ob- 
served a al in the vales, and browsing on the shrubs: they were 
kept only to fatten, as objects of profit. -A lamb was purchased with 
some difficulty at Caryes for five piastres, an exorbitant price, when 
compared with that for which one might have been procured at 
emnos. Dogs were kept as guards to the Kellia and monasteries. 
he Caloyers seemed fond of cats, but they were all of the male 
kind: these, with a few horses, mules, and asses, were the domestic 
quadrupeds of Athos: of the wild, I was told there were no bears or 
wolves. I procured the following list, though an imperfect one : 


i 
Arcurcu * Canis vulpes 
Erads Cervus elaphus 
Zapuccds Cervus Capreolus 
“Aypionat Cis Capra 
Aypioyousaugours Sus Aper ferus 
ExavtQoxagos tT  EKrinaceus Europzeus 


s AAzrod, is found in Du Cange. But Coray shews 
d not “AdAzrod. observe the word AdAwds in the 
d by Mathzi, at Moscow, 1811, at the expense of 
ly as the second century of the Christian zra, by Ig- 
o the Parallel Lives of Plutarch, part the third. — E. 


e , > . A 
roperly Axxvéewe:ee ‘and by the barbarous change of $ into re, Acxare ‘0105. 
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"Acos 
Kouvaeds 
Aayos 
Aypioyartos 
Baouxos 
"Ayororuye crs 
Tlovdinos 
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Meles taxus 
Mustela Martes 
Lepus timidus 
Felis cattus 


Mus domestica. 


I was favoured with the following list of fishes from the Caloyers. 


Avxyvos 
Layyavos 
Luacbatos 
Luveypidas 
AsBivcees 
Mepréays 
Lapyo 
MeAavougs 
Ladeo 
Larrea 
Bovwe 
Mepp.vgo 
X pvoodus 
Dayy eos 
Poos 
Tlépxce 
AovPees 
"HAso 
XeioroWorgo 
Doiron 
Lapdearae 
Koaras 
Lreupids 
Tpttyra 
BaeGours 


i Mullus barbatus 


Uranoscopus scaber 
Esox belone 
Sparus 

Sparus dentex 


Sparus 


Sparus sargus 
Sp. melanurus 
Sp. annularis 
Sp. salpa 

Sp. Boupa 

Sp. mormyrus 
Sp. auratus 
Sp. pagrus 

Sp. orphus 
Perca marina 
Per. Louphari 
Labrus Iulis 
Zeus faber 
Clupea alosa 
sardella 
Scomber colias 
Sc. trachurus 


Kepaadro 
Abe give 
Eiduo 
Movyyes 
Apaxiva 
Lxcomiva 
Xavi 
Badyva 
Ouvvos 
TleAapitis 
Xeridwvobago 
Teresvorpago 
ToGie 
Dmupvee 
Tarra 


Luvacibago 


Oxrwrr odie 
Lovie 
Karcepect sce 
"Eyes 
"Acranog 
KaGoupo 
Tlayougs 
Dovexne 
Ocreidic 
Tleraaida 
Tlivvee 
AxiCade 
Koxxsnrs 
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Mugil cephalus 
Atherina hepsetus 
Xiphias gladius 
Mureena conger 
Trachurus draco 


Scorpzena porcus 
Labrus Chanus 


Scomber thynnus 
Sc. Pelamitis 
Trigla Gurnardus 
Trigla hirundo 
Gobius 

Mureena helena 
Squalus mustela 
Squalus catulus. 


Mollusca, §c. 


j 


Sepia octopodia 


Echinus 
Cancer astacus 


pagurus 
medusa 
gaideropus 
Patella Greeca 
Pinna marina 
Mactra stultorum 
Turbo marina. 


Seti 
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The shore of Athos is exceedingly rocky ; generally deep: I ob- 
served few shell fish cast on it. The Pinna is frequent ; on opening 
one we observed two shrimp-like crabs within its shell.* The season 
for the entomologist was past. I saw some species of Lepidoptera, 
as Pap. Cleopatra, Hyale, Brassicae, Cardui, Arge, still remaining. 
The Gnats were very troublesome while we were lying at anchor in 
the bay of Daphne. 

Athos is composed of a variety of rocks of gneiss, of marble of 
different shades, from grey*to white, and of glimmer slate. The 
hollow of these rocks is filled with the rich earth of decayed vege- 
tables, and offers to the botanist a great diversity of plants, which 
are sheltered by the shade of the trees, and protected by the super- 
stition of the caloyers from being browsed on by the goats; so that, 
at the late season of the year, when we visited it, I was enabled to 
make a list of 450 plants which I observed on it. I neither visited 
the northern side of it, nor the higher regions where are the parts 
which supply the greatest variety of vegetables. I conclude that 
Athos, more than any mountain in Greece, abounds in plants, par- 
ticularly those which the botanist terms subalpine, and wood plants. 
Of the really alpine, Greece furnishes very few; and if Athos’ is less 
high than Parnassus, it is more wooded. It contains a far greater 
number of trees and shrubs, some of which are not to be found in any 
other part of Greece. ‘The beautiful Andrachne grows here in greater 
abundance than either in Crete or Boeotia; which, if we except Ski- 
atho, are the only habitats for it, that I know of. The continual 
alarms from the pirates prevented my sleeping on shore; and the 
little opportunity I had of conversing with the Caloyers did not add 
much to my stock of knowledge of the economical uses of the Greek 


* «< Cancer Pisum. Crabs of this kind, or allied to them, the antients believed to be 
the consentaneous inmates of the Pinnee, and. other bivalves, which being too stupid to 
perceive the approach of their prey, were warned of it by their vigilant friend.” Pennant. 
Dr. Sibthorp refers to Oppian for a description of these Cancri. The passage is in the 
Halieutics, 1.2. The Cancer is called Tswogvaak. — E. 
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plants. The wild cabbage was frequent on the sea-cliffs; our sailors 
collected quantities of it ; the flavour was bitter, but not unpleasant ; 
they ate it boiled with oil. They collected also the leaves of the 
sow-thistle, as a pot-herb. The Donax, which grew in the moist 
chasms of the rock, supplied them with fishing rods; and I was in- 
formed the Caloyers drew a considerable quantity of oil from the 
berries of the Bay. Belon figures the Euphorbia Apios, and says, its 
medicinal virtues were known to the Caloyers. I remember meeting 
with it in Crete, where a Caloyer told me the upper part, if eaten, 
proved emetic ; the lower part cathartic.* I observed the apple-like 
appearance on the Salvia-triloba to be common; and very perfect 
specimens of the horn-like figure from the puncture of the Cynips 
on the Terebinthus. 


ZANTE. 
PISCES. 

Aporyxos Murzena conger 
Taaépa Ophidium barbatum 
Kovnos Uranoscopus scaber 
Apaniva Trachinus Draco 
MeaurGio Gadus Merluccius 
Mrranarétos G. Mustela 
Dirirros Blennius Gallongius 
Taso pd B. Pholis 
Diu ora -Cepola taenia 
Lopmcuiree Callyonymus Zacynthius 
Aryoios Gobius niger 
Lxopmids Scorpzena porcus 
Lavriepo Zeus Faber 
Poprros Pleuronectes rhombus 


* See Dioscorides, 1. 4. c.177. 
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Tacoepe 
Lpvyio 
Lareépos 
Teimcupe 
Lapyos 
Medavougo 
Lpapida 
Tlepovrc 
‘Ogges 
"Epudpsvos 
Deiypos 
Boma 
Lnabaies 
Kao ypit lee 
Luvaryeida 
Mogpeougo 
Laara 
Luctpos 
Xavu 
Dudrowaviarinos 
Tleacwvetps 
TCovyaopeirs 
Tiovaos 
XiAovdu 
Tlaxovr 

ty UmTOS 
Aamwexs 
Tumrros 
LDuxios 
NaBectxs 
Tlépxa 
Tougouveapo 
Aitla 
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P. passer 

P. glossa 

Sparus annularis 
auratus 

. sargus 
melanurus 
smaris 


e 


meena 
orfus 


erythrinus 
pagrus 
boops 

. cantharus 
chromis 

. dentex 

» mormyrus 
salpa 
Labrus scarus 
Channus 
. furcatus 
turdus 
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PrP nnnnmn 


tinca 

iulis 

Japina 

. hepatus 
ocellaris 
melops 

fuscus 

Scizena umbra 
Perca lubrax 

P. marina 
Gasterosteus ductor 
G. Litza 
Scomber thynnus 


Serene ee 
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Tedamire S. Pelamis 
Konide SaiSeomber el 
Laveids S. Trachurus / | 
Xeridavdbapo Trigla cuculus ' 
Aovtlioy Esox sphyreena i ' | 
Berovide. ile 
ee. i E. belone. en 
INSECTA. 
Papilio Atalanta 
Brassicee 
—— Hyale 
Urticze 


Cimex hyoscyami 
Cimex baccarum 
Cancer Pisum 


L ) 
Cancer Rhomboides aivecmrodox.cé Boupce 


ce depurator oourd Cougar | 
C. araneus TCapGAanos Tov merdyou 

C. rostratus TParayys Tov TéAayou 

C. hirtellus xoxnwond Coupa * 

C. coccineus idem. 

Cc. longimanus TKxoprrios TOU Tea you 

C. Squilla yepides * 

C. Diogenes nar Coumatds 

C. Pilosus xa. Bovpopct vee ‘ 
C. arctus poavvomrouda 

C. Mantis xapdaldir Cos 

Oniscus wypa TOU mea you 


i a oe 
* Tapida, cancer; from xap\c, of the antient Greeks; vid. Du Cange. KaBoupoc, (\} 
according to Eustathius, is corrupted from xappopos Du C. in y. KeB,—E, 
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MOLLUSCA. 


Nereis versicolor 
Asterias rubens 
As. aculeata 
Actinia impudica 
Ascidia intestinalis 
rustica 
Holothuria tubulosa 
Aphrodita squamata 
Asterias aranciaca 
As. ophiura 
Echinus esculentus 
Spheeroides 
Sepia octopodia 
S. officinalis 


Woe TOU mera you 
orotupos TOU meAayou 
idem, and eypirraugd 


fouvs Tou WEAM YOU 


bararcobway 
Tlinvbod THS Bouprtas 
TTeUpOS TOU meraeyou 
aor pov TOU Téa YyoU 
ayIV0s 

KOUMLPEAAL 
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S. Lidona Aidwve TOU mweddyou 
S. Loligo war axpoct os, * 
TESTACEA. 


Lepas anatifera 
Pholas dactylus 
Solen vagina 
Tellina laevigata 
T. striata 

T. gibbosa 

T. angulata 

T. lactea 
Cardium rusticum 
C. edule 


Mactrastultorum 


curdar%s TOU xecpalbou 
daduturos and aypapidas 


/ 
TOUANVA 


UA ~ 
TART OLfLbdoe TOU GMMoU 


aioe doe 
id. 
aixiCada TOU &umou 


* Tevfides ra xoivds Asyomeve. xarapapia. Sch, Opp. Hal. i..428,— E. 


Venus Chione 
Venus tellinoides 
Arca barbata 

A. glycymeris 
A. nucleus 
Ostrea Jacobzea 
glabra 


sanguinea 

Anomia ephippium 

Pinna nobilis 

Cypraea 

Voluta rustica 

V. cornicula 

Buccinum galea 
testiculus 
mutabile 

Donax trunculus 

Chama Gryphoides 

Mytilus edulis 

Argonauta Argo 

Turbo rugosus 

T. reflexus 

T. bidens 

T. pictus 

T. hamatostomus 

T. politus 

T. neritoides 

Helix albella 

H. nemoralis 

H. subcylindrica 

H. cornea 

H. lineata 

H. Ianthina 


Ee 
poceperdceres 
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/ io / 
TaTEAA OG THS OTT PENS 
/ 
Tver, 
h W / 
youpouvaxs TOU MEA you 


/ 
TOUPTOUAG 
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| | Helix fragilis 
an | Nerita glaucina sou pouvarxs 
| ) Patella vulgata METHALOM 
A | P. inaequalis Ids. 
ie | Spondylus gaidaropus yasdege rode 
) } Arca Noze OWETTOVEE 
| I | i Murex trunculus dry proxaporxcvylonce 


M. reticularis 
M. craticulatus 


Ay) PLANTA CULTA. 
| ‘ 


he 1. Triticum ToriTIG 
| 2. om por Tel ps 
| | 3a—_—— Ospenvio 
4, —— KOKKIVOT ETS 
: ‘ 5. o—e- HESS 
6. —— peovoroys 
7.o—-_-_ Caracultchuc 
i 8 —_— Bogdai 
9. —— Sarabogdai 
10. —— Devedishi 
1l.—— oreps 
12, ——— oT cigh 
Le: orp: 
14. Hordeum sativum xpibs 
15. Avena sativa — 
16. Becipes 
17, ———_--_—_- Bpice 
18. Oryza sativa 
19. Holcus dacpe 
20. naroulo ns 
: al 21. Zea Mays a 


2 / 
APamrogTiTs 


Zante 

Zante 
Lebadea 
Lebadea 
Lebadea 
Lebadea 
Plain of Troy 
Lemnos 

Troy 

Troy 
Constantinople 
Athens 
Athens 
Athens 
Constantinople 
Athens 
Athens 
Lebadea 
Lemnos 
Peloponnesus 
Troy 

Athens 


fosetatisacpesccterctansesssssiticccis pshashésadisn —_ . ES Rh = ete b ‘ PSEA CR LL : 
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23. Lupinus rabod er — Athens | a 
24. Vicia faba xouKs Athens be 
25. Vicia sativa Cixiov Athens | a 
26. Ervum lens Dany Athens | , & 
27. Cicer ariet. p08. Athens Hi @ 

28. Phaseolus vilg. —— Athens | | 

29, Pisum sativum —— Lemnos Hes 

30. Sesamum off. — Constantinople 

31, Gossypium — Athens : 
32. Raphanus sativus Athens 
33. Hibiscus esculentus Sultan bamia Constantinople = 
34. Cichorium endivia Constantinople = 
35. Cynara cardunculus —_ Pera 

36. Atriplex hortensis poe Athos 

37. Solanum thiopicum 2 Constantinople ‘ 

38. S. Lycopersicum ee Constantinople i\) : 
39. Capsicum annuum a Byzantium | 
40. Cucurbita Citrullus —-—_— Byzantium ; } | 

41. C. Lagenaria ——-—- Byzantium eS 
42. C. Melopepo cee Byzantium ee 
43, Cucumis Melo we Troy | Pe | 
44, Trichosanthes Anguina #=——-———— Troy | 
45. Dolichos Lablab SERED Byzantium 

46. Mirabilis Jalapa nn Byzantium 

47. Helianthus annuus ee Athens 

48. Mimosa Nilotica —_—_— Athens 

49. ‘Trifolium Melilotus —_—__—_ Pera. 


Oe ae a 


* In Sommavera we find Kouxid, paxil, Binicty Aadyps. 
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TRANSLATION: OF THE ARABIC INSCRIPTION, 


FOUND IN THE INTERIOR OF THE PYRAMID OF CEPHRENES, 


March, 1818. 


[Tue labour, danger, and difficulties which M. Belzoni experienced 
in his endeavours to open and examine the pyramid of Cephrenes, 
are stated by him in a letter, which was printed in the Quarterly 
Review, No. 37. In one of his communications addressed to the 
Earl of Aberdeen, as President of the Society of Antiquaries, he sent 
a copy of an Arabic inscription which he found on the western wall 
of the great chamber of the Pyramid. This curious document I have 
received from the Karl of Aberdeen ; and it is now printed, for the 
first time, from M. Belzoni’s copy, accompanied by the following il- 
lustration, with which I have been favoured by Professor Lee. ]— 
Editor. . 


| Sse he Ade 
stays i As cll, arb lis 


Queen’s College, Cambridge, October 24. 1819: 
Dear Sir, 

[ srcreve I said, when I last had the pleasure of seeing you in 
Cambridge, that I was of opinion the order of the words in the in- 
scription, which you had communicated to me, was very much con- 
fused. Iwas led to form this conjecture from the position of the 
word “J,!: which, as it now stands in the inscription, seems to baffle 
every attempt towards making an intelligible translation. Hence I 


aaaiereninn dasiereicanidqnareinstines SasbAdibaiseaitasis stress catapanessseatees 
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was also led to suppose, that this was not the only transposition, 
which had, by some means or other, found its way into the inscription ; 
and made it apparently point out persons of whom we have no ac- 
count in the histories of Egypt. My next endeavour was an attempt 
to restore the inscription to the order in which it might originally 
have stood: and then to determine, if possible, both the persons and 
circumstances to which it alluded. After several trials I fixed upon the 
following order, which I now submit, as affording a probable solution 
of the difficulties, which this curious document appeared to present : 
(lose) aleally ules GMa pir CHS dey NT deal oy aacre abel Yt art, 

Did one, 

TRANSLATION. 

“ The master*, Mohammed, son of Ahmed the stone-cutter, first 
opened them 7; and, upon this (occasion) were present El Melik 
Othman, and the master (Othman), and Mohammed Luglak.” 

Now if we turn to Abdallatif’s account of Egypt, we shall find the 
following remarkable narrative}, which, Iam inclined to think, points 
out the circumstance alluded to in the inscription. It will be of 
little consequence whether we adopt the translation of White or De 
Sacy. I have been inclined to take the latter, as well on account of 
its superior accuracy, as the valuable notes with which it is accompa- 
nied. 

Quand Mélic-alaziz Othman ben-Yousouf eut succédé a son pére, il 
se laissa persuader par quelques personnes de sa cour, gens dépourvus 
de bon sens, de démolir ces pyramides ; et lon commenga par la py- 
ramide rouge, qui est la troisicéme des grandes pyramides et la moins 
considerable. 


* The word e here translated ‘ master,” appears to be a title of office. ‘ These 
Mollems,” says a late traveller in Egypt, ‘ are, in fact, a kind of clerks to government, 
in all the principal cities and towns throughout Egypt. They receive the orders of the 
various governors, and collect the tribute, &c. from the Copts.”— Mission. Reg. for Sept. 

+ Alluding, probably, to the chambers of the Pyramid. 

t Relation de ’Egypte, p. 177. (page 101 of White’s edition. ) 
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Le Sultan y envoya donc des sapeurs, des mineurs et des carriers, 
sous la conduite de quelques-uns des principaux officiers et des pre- 
miers émirs de sa cour, et leur donna ordre de la détruire. Pour exé- 
cuter les ordres dont ils étoient charges, ils établirent leur camp prés 
de la pyramide ; ils y ramassérent de tous cétés un grande nombre de 
travailleurs, et Jes entretinrent a grand frais. Ils y demeurérent ainsi 
huit mois entiers, occupés avec tout leur monde a l’exécution de la 
commission dont ils étoient chargés, enlevant chaque jour, aprés 
s €tre donné bien du mal et avoir épuisé toutes leurs forces, une ou 
deux pierres. Les. uns les poussoient d’en-haut avec des coins et 
des leviers, tandis que d’autres travailleurs les tiroient d’en-bas avec 
des cordes et des cdbles. Quand une de ces pierres venoit enfin 4 
tomber, elle faisoit un bruit épouvantable, qui retentissoit a un trés- 
grand eloignement, et qui ébranloit la terre et faisoit trembler les 
montagnes. Dans sa chute, elle s’enfoncoit dans le sable; il falloit 
derechef employer de grands efforts pour l’en retirer; aprés quoi, 
lon y pratiquoit des entailles, pour y faire entrer des coins: on faisoit 
ainsi éclater ces pierres en plusieurs morceaux ; puis on chargeoit 
chaque morceau sur un chariot pour le trainer au pied de la montagne 
qui est a peu de distance, et ot l’on le jetoit. 

Aprés étre restés long-temps campés en cet endroit, et avoir con- 
sommé tous leurs moyens pécuniaires, comme leur peine et leurs 
fatigues alloient toujours en croissant, que leur résolution au contraire 
s’affoiblissoit de jour en jour, et que leurs forces étoient épuisées, ils 
furent contraints de renoncer honteusement a leur enterprise. Lom 
d’obtenir le succés qu’ils s’étoient promis, et de réussir dans leur des- 
sein, ils n’en retirérent d’autre avantage que de gater la pyramide, 
et de mettre dans une enticre évidence leur impuissance et leur foi- 
blesse. Ceci se passa en lannée, 593.* (Com. nov. 1196.) 


* The above date corresponds to A. D. 1196-7, beginning on the 23d of November in the 
former. Ina note by M. de Sacy, p. 223., of the Relation above cited, the date A: D.1193 
is given from the Annales Moslemici of Abulfeda; but it should be remembered that this 
is not given as the date of the event: for it will be found by consulting Abulfeda, that the 
date he gives for the accession of Othman to the throne of Egypt, agrees with that given 


by Abdailatif. 
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Hence it appears that a preparation, sufficient to accomplish the 
event, pointed out by the inscription, was made by Othman; and 
that he actually took down a part of the smaller pyramid. It must 
be confessed, however, that we have no positive account of the open- | 
ing. of the second pyramid, in which our inscription was found: Ht 
though the probability appears strong to me, that it must have taken Hal 
place on the above occasion. There is a passage in a work by Mak- | 
rizi, entitled, Olt Jyo ded Ola) Gus“ An Introduction to a 
Knowledge of the royal Dynasties,” which I have thought may allude 
to the circumstance in question ; and, as it is dated one year earlier 
than the account of the partial demolition of the third pyramid, may, 
if allowed to have any weight, intimate that an attempt was made 
upon the two larger ones, prior to that time. ‘The passage is this: 


seroyidl ue dl) DRUG y= we Sas Foylell, Leeds e pass Gell whe Gass blace a 
Srl Ml papel she aad dead  gptd ylpdl HEL isthe shy pitall ap dl dl 
“ In the beginning of the year (5)92... In the month Dhi ‘Thijjat, 
Alaziz (i. e. Othman) conceived a design of destroying the pyramids, 
and of carrying the stones to the walls of Damietta: but upon being 
informed that the expense in demolishing them would be great, and 
the gain, as regarded the stones, but small, he turned his attention 
from the two larger pyramids to the smaller one, which was built 
with granite, and began to destroy it. In the same (month) he re- 
turned to Alexandria.” 

Now as the first pyramid had been opened since the time of * El 


* It has generally been thought, that El Mamoon opened the first pyramid about 
A. D. 829, to which the Arabic historians give an universal assent. M. de Sacy, how- 
ever, doubts the fact, from the manner in which Dionysius of Telmahre speaks of it. * I] 
me paroit fort douteux,” says the learned and ingenious writer, (p. 219.) * que la premiére 
ouverture de la grande pyramide soit due au Khalife Mamoun. Mon doute est fondé sur 
la manicre dont Denys de Telmahre, patriarche Jacobite d’ Antioche, qui accompagna 
Mamoun en Egypte, parle de la pyramide, qui étoit déja ouverte quand il la visita.” 

The passage alluded to is found in page 556, of the Ltelation: 
ee] Sie ya] Loon JauscSo COTULSC pan? ae Lon Jas, |DaSeas jue 


which he translates thus: ‘ Nous avons regardé par une ouverture qui étoit faite de 
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M4moon, it is not so likely that the king would make an attempt 
upon this, as upon the second. There is also another circumstance 
that appears to add something towards establishing this conjecture, 
which is the following passage, given in the same book, and under the 
same date: viz. geyeel Cissy wy glade de gy all ae pled ol (as, “ And 
in the same year died the master Abd Allah Ebn Ali Othman Ebn 
Yusuf El Mahrami.” Now if this be the person designated in our 
inscription by peall to which I have added ,\4: in a parenthesis, sup- 
posing it to have been omitted for the sake of brevity, we arrive at a 
great degree of certainty as to the purport and date of the inscription. 
Still I must not be understood as pronouncing positively on these 
points ; my object is only to lay before you and your readers the best 
interpretation of the inscription that has occurred to me. 

There is still another name: viz. Ud ss, Mohammed Luglak, of 
which I am unable to give any account, not having been able to find 
any in the books I have consulted on this subject. This, however, 
does not appear to me to present any difficulty, in regard to the inter- 
pretation above given, as it is not improbable he may have been some 
Tartar (for the name is not of Arabic origin) who might have been 
among the courtiers of Othman. 

I know of no circumstance in the annals of Egypt, likely to present 
a better interpretation of the inscription in question, than that which 
has already been given ; for, although El Mamoon, as above noticed, 


Pune de ces édifices et qui est profonde de cinquante coudes.” But with every defer- 
ence to the talents of M. de Sacy, I cannot help thinking that the passage in question, 
serves rather to establish the general opinion than the contrary; for it does not-appear 
from the Syriac original, that the Patriarch is speaking of an event, that had long taken 
place, but the contrary. ‘ We saw,” says he, “ the opening that had been made in 
the side of one of them, and it was about fifty cubits deep.” The time is not mentioned, it 
is true, when the aperture was made; but [ am inclined to think the Patriarch mentions 
it as a recent event. 

There is a passage in Strabo, (lib. xvii. p. 808. edit. Paris, 1620,) noticed also in 
Norden, in which it is said, that there was a moveable stone, about the middle of the side 
of the pyramids, (wéows mus tdv mAsugdy Alfov eEasoéosov,) which opened a passage to the 
chambers. The taking ont of this stone is all Mamoon could have done, and which, I 
think, it is probable he did. 


as well as Ebn Tuloon*, is said to have visited the great pyramid, yet 
there does not appear any thing in the inscription that points to them. 
If I may be allowed to hazard a conjecture on the inscription itself, 
I should say, that the confused order in which it appears, is to me an 
evidence of its authenticity; for had an Arab been employed to 
fabricate it in Egypt, Iam of opinion, there would neither have been 
obscurity in its language, nor difficulty in its application. Nor is it 
improbable, that the confused order already noticed, may have arisen, 
either from the ignorance of the workman, who engraved it in the 
pyramid, or from a custom which is found to prevail in the inscrip- 
tions of coins, &c. where the order is entirely sacrificed to ap- 
pearance. It is, however, much to be regretted, that we have not 
a fac-simile of the inscription, which would probably, on its first 
appearance, dissipate every doubt and difficulty, that may yet re- 
main. I mention this, because I think there may still be an error 
in the last word of the inscription; for if 3%! be the true reading, 
where we now have isa, a key would be afforded towards explaining 
the silence of the Arabic historians on the event in question; and in 
that case, I should conclude the inscription to be incomplete. If the 
word (i! be substituted for csi, it would seem, that the person who 
opened the pyramid, had already determined again to close it up, 
which, had it been immediately done, might have been the means of 
eluding the notice of the historians. 
I remain, dear Sir, yours, &c. 
SaMvuEL Lex. 


* In a work by Soyuti, entitled, 5,alJ), .20 Ls] us 5 dle} Bean colS we have 
the following account : Alas is a om, ply! ol,.! se CR oreo das] lw, 
Ya of? ene sees wleye “ When Ahmed Ebn Tuloon dug down to the doors of the 
pyramids, they found a vessel of pearl, &c. ... but he gave up the hope of opening them.” 

Again, 
ep yd ghey ue Lele dip sted Cd lydegd Sl andl euglole op ated oll delam Uso 
on Jaa! Be: als} ee ors’ wt Ms} os ‘ In the time of Ahmed Ebn Tuloon, 
a number of people entered the great Pyramid, who found in one of its chambers a cup 


of glass, of wonderful colour. When Ahmed Ebn Tuloon was informed of this, he gave 
orders that none should enter it.” 
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[For the following literal version of M. Belzoni’s copy of the in+ 
scription, with the accompanying remark, the editor is obliged to 
Mr. Usko. — E. ] 

4, wa fatahh-hum, and opened them, 
peal al mudllim, the master, 

soa} dase Mohammed ben Ahhmed, Mohammed Son of Ahhmed, 

jaw! al-hhuggiar, the stone-cutter, | 
No, wa dhalik, and likewise 
peal al mudllim, the Master, 
gic Olhman. 
ya~ hhadera (There) was present 
Nu), wal malik, also the king, 
wast de Aly Mohhammed, 
¥,I awwalan, at first, 
al, wa Leghlak, and Leghlak. 


4 -_ - - - 


It appears to me that the inscription does not finish here, but is 
continued to render the sense more complete, and to add the date to 
it when the opening of the pyramid or pyramids took place; I say 
of the pyramids, as the inscription bears at its commencement :— He, 
the master, opened them (,» hum). If any mistake is committed in 
copying this inscription, the word Leghlak is more liable to it than 
any other. Let us suppose, then, that Leghlak was written in the in- 
scription WL) Oghlak, or Oughlak, (pronounced in English Ooghlak), 
the copyist might have mistaken the Alif, which is never connected 
with any letter of the Arabic alphabet at the beginning of a word, for 
a Lam, which is commonly and usually connected with the following 
letter. Should we admit it, there would be another difficulty of 
ascertaining who this Oughlak was. With respect to al Hhuggiar, or 
as it is more frequently pronounced in common life, al Hhaggiar, 
there is, I think, no doubt of its signification here, viz. that of 
stone-cutter. Hhager signifies a stone, in Arabic, and Hhaggiar a 
stone-cutter. Hagar, in Genes. ch. xvi. vy. 15., and ch. xxi. v. 9. 
&c., and Agar, in the Ep. to Galat. ch. iv. v. 24, 25. are the same 
words, pronounced with a hard ga, in the samme manner as the Ara- 
bic ~ gim is now pronounced at Mecca and in Egypt. 
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ACCOUNT OF 
A JOURNEY THROUGH PART OF LITTLE TARTARY; 


AND OF SOME or 
THE ARMENIAN, GREEK, AND TARTAR SETTLEMENTS 


IN THAT PORTION OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 


[FROM THE JOURNALS OF MR. WHITTINGTON.] 


Armenian Settlement of Nachtchivan. — First Appearance of the Town. — Population, — 
Flourishing state of the Colony. — Rude Statues belonging to the Tumuli on the Stepps. 


— Religious Ceremonies attending the Elevation of the Cross, over the Dome of the princi= 


pal Church at Nachtchivan. — Arrival at Taganrog. — Population. — Trade of this Place 


with Turkey. — Route between Taganrog and Mariapol. — Tents, Dress, Appearance, and 
Mode of Life of the Calmuks. — Mariapol ; a Settlement of Crimean Greeks, — Arrival 
in the Territory of the N ogay Tartars. — Account of their Habits and Manners, — Striking 


contrast presented by the Industry and Cultivation visible in a Settlement of Prussian 
Sectaries. 


Saturpay, June 10, O.S. 1816. — The infor 


mation which we had 
received respecting the colonies planted by the Russian government 


on the northern coast of the sea of Azoff, having determined us to visit 
that part of Little Tartary, in our way to the Crimea, we this day quitted 
the city of Old Tcherkask, and after sailing down the Don, as far as 
Oksai, proceeded along its right bank to the Armenian settlement of 
Nachtchivan. 

Nothing could be more striking than the transition from the de- 
serted and ruinous capital of the Cossacks to the streets of this 
flourishing little town. The appearance of the houses, which are 
constructed as in many parts of Turkey, with open wooden corridors, 


and low tiled roofs, made a pleasing variation to. the uniform aspect 
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of Russian architecture ; and the oriental costume of the inhabitants, 
who filled the market and shops, all active and employed, added 
forcibly to the effect of the contrast. The Bazar presents a scene 
really astonishing to one arriving from the vast and lonely Stepps, 
whose solitary effect had hardly been diminished in our case, by our 
visit to the empty streets of the two Tcherkasks.* The extensive 
range of buildings devoted to the shops seems sufficient for a con- 
siderable city. Two sides of the large square which they surround 
have already been completed in brick, and though the others remain 
still of wood, the whole is filled with a rich display of the merchan- 
dise of the East and West ; and being crowded with noisy and anxious 
bargainers, has a prosperous and cheerful air. 

This colony was composed of the Armenians, who were withdrawn 
from the Crimea by Katharine II., before that peninsula was added 
to the Russian empire. They were settled on this spot in 1780; and 
the present generation appear to have no reason to be dissatisfied with 
the change. ‘The town stands high upon a ridge of shell-limestone, 
(the last swell of the elevated Stepp,) which forms the right bank of 
the Don, and overlooks the river with a south-eastern aspect. On 
the farther side commences the vast plain of Asia, which extends as 
far as the eye can reach, and which, though low and marshy, does not 
affect the healthy climate of the place. ‘The winters are severe, but 
short ; and the broad stream of the Don, which in summer affords the 
means of commercial intercourse with Taganrog, is occasionally frozen 
for about two months. When this is not the case, the inhabitants are 
eager to avail themselves (as an article of summer luxury) of the ice 
which it brings down with it from more northern latitudes. The 
town consists of 4600 houses, and contains 6000 male inhabitants. 
There are from twenty-five to thirty noble families ; and the internal 


* The removal of the seat of government from Old to New Tcherkask had not been 
followed, at the time of our visit, by a corresponding movement on the part of the great 
body of the Cossacks; so that the modern capital, though the residence of the Ataman 
and his officers, was but thinly inhabited, and the ancient city, with a considerable popu- 
lation, wore the appearance of poverty and desertion. 
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government of the place is entirely confided to the Armenians them- 
selves. Provisions are as cheap at Nachtchivan as in the Crimea ; 
for a pound of meat costs but ten copecks (about one penny), and a 
pound of white bread half that sum. The colonists complained in 
some degree of the inroads and thefts of the neighbouring Cossacks ; 
but expressed themselves upon the whole as contented and happy in 
their present situation. They have four establishments for the col- 
lection of raw silk, but the quantity produced, at the most considerable 
of these, appears trifling, not exceeding one hundred weight in the best 
years. The white mulberry-tree thrives well in this neighbourhood, 
and we even saw it bearing fruit on the marshy islands of Tcherkask. 

At the gate of Major Abramoff, an Armenian of noble family, we 
observed three of the rude statues, which are collected from the tu- 
muli, or barrows, on the Stepp, and are not uncommonly placed as 
ornaments about the houses in this part of Russia. Nothing can be 
more uncouth and grim than these representations of the human form. 
They are barbarously shaped out of coarse sandstone; but the same 
east of flat Tartar features is observable in all, making it evident that 
they are the monuments of some Mongolian tribe. In those which 
are transported to towns or villages, the original strange appearance 
is not.unfrequently increased by the addition of a modern coat of 
paint on their faces, hair, and necklaces. Of those at the gate of 
Major Abramoff, one is a male, and two are female figures. * 

Sunday, June 11. — This was a remarkable holiday for the inhabit- 
ants of Nachtchivan. Having just completed their principal church, 


* So general has been the removal of these statues, from the stations which they were 
formed to occupy, that during the whole of our journey through the Stepps, we saw but 
one in its original situation. ‘This figure is placed on the summit of a lofty barrow, not 
far from Bakmont, on the road between Kharkoff and Tcherkask. It represents a female 
in a sitting posture; but the face is broken, and it is buried to the knees in the earth, 
from whence, upwards, it measures about five feet. It fronts the east, and being formed 
of white sandstone, is conspicuous from a great distance, over the naked and level Stepp. 
There are no others in that neighbourhood; and our driver told us that this was a man 
petrified for his sins. 

For a good representation of several of these figures, see the plate in vol. i. of P. Pallas’s 
Travels in the S. of Russia. 
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in the building of which they have been occupied for many years, 
they fixed this day for the elevation of the great cross which sur- 
mounts the central dome. On arriving at the church we found it 
already crowded with the inhabitants of both sexes, and the cross de- 
posited in the centre. The women, all enveloped in black ferrigees 
and white veils, occupied a distinct portion of the aisle from the tran- 
septs to the western door. ‘The church itself differs little, externally 


or internally, from the ordinary modern Russian churches, excepting 
that the place of the tall pictured screen is supplied by a semicircular 
curtain, which is occasionally drawn round the altar during the 
| service. The chief priest, when we entered, was occupied in the cele- 
1 ea bration of the sacrament, but after the usual communion-service was 
t concluded, the ceremony of the day commenced. ‘The officiating 
| | priests, habited in rich dresses, formed a ring around the spot where 
the cross was deposited, while their principal, who wore a splendid 
) i, mitre, after reading and chanting in the Armenian language, pro- 
af ceeded to wash it all over, first with water and then with wine. A 
silver vessel, shaped like a dove, was next brought, from which he 

poured into a plate the precious ointment, which is only made at a 
| convent on Mount Ararat. This he applied with his thumb to the 
four extremities, and to the intersecting point of the cross, covering 

the places afterwards with cotton, which the other priests further se- 

cured, by binding over it, first paper, and then linen cloths. At 

particular parts of the ceremony, the noise of the chaunt was height- 

ened by cymbals; by the chime of a metal cup, which was struck by a 

boy with a metal clapper ; and by little silver bells attached to a round 

plate of silver, which, being fixed at the extremity of a long staff, was 

violently shaken at intervals. After all present had separately ad- 

vanced, and kissed the cross, it was carried out into the square before 

the church, and the scene was very pleasing as it was raised by 

| pullies to its place. The whole square was filled with groupes of Ar- 
ful menian figures, all intently watching the ascending cross; and the 
ia loud chaunt of the priests continued in the open air, as it slowly rose 
and reached its destined situation. 
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After the ceremony was concluded, an Armenian merchant having 
asked us to breakfast, we followed him to his house, and were seated 
upon a divan, beside a low table covered with plates of figs, raisins, 
parched corn, almonds, and other dry productions of the East. Our 
meal was rather of a motley description; for we were served in suc- 
cession with tea, with lemonade, with brandy and water, with liqueurs, 
until breakfast grew into dinner; and we partook of the usual eastern 
dishes, pilaff and dolmahs, accompanied by Greek wines, and those of 
the Don. The women did not dine with us, but sat on a divan in an 
adjoining apartment, adjusting their heavy dresses of gold brocade. 
They wore the costume of Constantinople ; and their hair, which was 
dyed black or auburn, hung down their backs in many braids. The 
men unite the Turkish dress with the European hat, and therefore 
abstain from shaving the head, except immediately round the forehead 
and temples. Katarinoff; the merchant with whom we dined, is re- 
puted to possess two millions of rubles ; but the plain room in which 
he received us was ornamented only with two miserable prints of 
Pitt and Nelson, and with an Armenian almanack, which he said 
came from Venice. We left Nachtchivan in the evening, and passing 
through the Russian fortress of Rostoff, traversed the Stepp to Tchal- 
tyr, an Armenian village, where we observed a groupe of female 
buffaloes with their calves, a sufficient proof that these animals, which 
at first could ill support the severe winters of this climate, have at 
length been, to a certain degree, naturalised. 

The next day, (June 12.) after a tedious drive across the Stepp, we 
reached Taganrog. The appearance of this place, at least of its 
buildings, differs little from the common aspect of the smaller Russian 
towns ; but it is prettily situated. on a tongue of land, projecting into 
the sea of Azoff, at the point of which is a neglected fort. Though 
the town is placed above a stratum of limestone, and in a country 
altogether destitute of timber, the Russians have chiefly employed in 
its construction their usual material, wood, which is procured at great 
expense from the north, by means of the navigation of the Don. 
The streets are of great width, and the low houses of a single story 
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by which they are bordered, are only connected with each other by 
long ranges of wooden paling. A narrow track marks the centre, 
but the remainder of every street is filled with the luxuriant grass of 
the Stepp, which at the time we saw it was swarming with green 
lizards. 

The coast presents a cliff of reddish marl; but the usual shell- 
limestone of this neighbourhood projects at the base. The low line 
of the opposite Asiatic coast is visible for a great extent, and the 
fortress of Azoff is sometimes discernible at the distance of thirty 
versts. 

Taganrog contains 8000 houses, and 10,000 male inhabitants. Its 
trade, which is principally in the hands of Ragusan merchants, is 
chiefly employed in the interchange of the products of Russia, and 
even of Siberia, with those of the Levant. The wines of the Grecian 
Archipelago here find their best market ; for the annual average im- 
portation of this article is not less than 200,000 vedros, half of which 
is sent to be consumed in Siberia. The navigation of the Don gives 
great facilities to this branch of commerce, and brings down the iron 
and butter, which, together with the corn of Russia, are exported in 
great quantities to Turkey. We visited the quarantine-establishment, 
which is the best in Russia, and found its lazaretto entirely occupied 
by Greek sailors, and by a party of Astrachan Tartars, returning 
from Mecca. 

June 16. — The road between Taganrog and Mariapol, after cross- 
ing the Mious, lies over Stepps of the wildest character. The straight 
black track in the natural soil, which lay in long prospect before us, 
formed the only variation to the vast field of high and rank grass 
which surrounded us on every side. Bustards, partridges, and in- 
numerable smaller birds, rose around us as we drove along, and the’ 
Stepp seemed alive with myriads of lizards, and of the: little animal 
(Mus Citellus) called Suzlik by the Russians. Among the endless 
sorts of wild flowers with which the rich soil was every where teem- 
ing, we here began to observe the lofty yellow holy-oak, which we 
afterwards met with in the greatest abundance. In crossing this 
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solitary tract we passed a small Calmuck encampment of two tents. 
Their form is not unlike that of a bee-hive ; acircular frame of wood 
rises perpendicularly for two or three feet from the earth, and then 
closes above into a sort of dome; so that the whole, being covered 
with mats and felt, contains a chamber of about eight feet in dia- 
meter. The party we met with consisted of only one family; the 
father, mother, and children occupying one tent, and a collection of 
calves the other. They welcomed us amidst the barking of dogs ; 
and, conducting us to the smoky interior of their tent, pressed us to 
repose on a temporary divan of black felt. The features of the fo- 
male were strongly marked with the characteristics of her race. She 
was dressed in a loose robe of coarse blue linen, and her jet-black hair 
hung partly in two tresses, one on each side the face, and partly in a 
single braid down her back. She wore large silver bracelets, and her 
neck and breast were covered with strings of beads. Soon after we 
were seated, she brought us bread, baked upon the embers, and a 
small wooden bowl, containing the spirit distilled from a preparation 
of mare’s milk. They told us that the Calmucks prize highly the ad- 
vantage which their religion (that of the Lhama) gives them over the 
Nogays, and other Mahometan tribes, by allowing them the use of 
this ardent beverage, which, on tasting, we found only disagreeable 
from its great strength. In addition to the care of a few horses, 
cows, and broad-tailed sheep, this family is accustomed to cultivate 
annually a small quantity of land, and we saw, not far from their tents, 
a field of rich barley on the Stepp. They told us that there were 
other numerous hordes in the neighbourhood, but we were not fortu- 
nate enough to meet with them. The post throughout the Stepp is 
served by Cossacks, who dwell in solitary hovels, whither they are 
frequently sent by way of punishment. Besides these, we passed in 
the course of the day one or two Russian villages, situated at wide 
intervals, near the small streams which run towards the sea of Azoff. 
At one of these, called Gruski Yelenchuck, we saw two specimens of 
the rude statues before described, in excellent preservation. 
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Four versts from Mariapol we crossed the Kalmious, by a ferry. 
The town, which we reached shortly afterwards, is of the same age, 
and similar origin with Nachtchivan, being a settlement of Crimean 
Greeks, who abandoned the peninsula in 1780. Its prosperity, how- 
ever, has by no means kept pace with that of its sister colony, and 
seems even to have declined since the visit of Professor Pallas in 1793. 
The houses resemble those of Nachtchivan in form, but are dirty and 
in bad repair. The wooden Bazar is ruinous and deserted. No kind 
of manufacture is now carried on, and the only species of industry 
displayed in the place is employed on the salting of sturgeons, which 
are caught in great abundance in the neighbouring sea. The in- 
habitants, of whom they compute 1500 males, have adopted the 
Russian costume, but retain the language of the Crim Tartars, mak- 
ing no use of the Romaic. 

June 17. — After passing a large Greek village (Mangutch), at the 
distance of eighteen versts from Mariapol, we found ourselves again 
on the open Stepp, exhibiting the same wild character as before. 
We followed for some time the road to Orechoff, and then, turning to 
the left, proceeded towards the territory of the Nogay Tartars. We 
saw game, particularly bustards, in great plenty, and the rank luxuri- 
ance of the vegetation gave an air of freshness, and even of cheerfulness, 
to the waste. After driving all day through the high grass, without 
observing the slightest trace of habitation or cultivation, (for on leav- 
ing the road to Orechoff we left also the line of the post,) in the after- 
noon a Nogay Tartar, handsomely dressed, and well mounted, but 
unattended, rode up to the side of our carriage, and welcomed us to 
the territory of his fellow-countrymen. He was going, he said, to 
visit some hay which was being made for him in a distant part of the 
Stepp; and after a short conversation, in the course of which he 
offered: us his fine horse for 800 rubles, suddenly rode off at full 
gallop. In the evening we reached Obitochnoe, the capital of the 
Nogays, and the residence of Count Maison, a French nobleman, now 
their commandant. He kindly received us into his house, which, to 
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speak the truth, is nearly the only one in the place, and we passed 
the remainder of the evening in conversing with him on the recent 
history of the singular people, entrusted to his superintendance. 

In consequence of the depredations committed by these wandering 
tribes, which seemed to be encouraged by their wild and unsettled 
mode of life, the attention of the provincial government has of late 
been much directed to the project of inducing them to relinquish their 
migrations, to build for themselves fixed villages, and to cultivate the 
Stepp. We listened with much interest to a detail of the measures 
by which this object, after frequent disappointments, has at last, to all 
appearance, been accomplished. 

Among the devices adopted for the purpose of enticing the hordes 
of Nogays toe make so considerable an infringement on their favourite 
habits, the first in order was the construction of Mosques ; which hav- 
ing been built at the expence of government, in favourable situations 
on the Stepp, it was hoped might have had the effect of attracting 
villages around them. ‘The force of custom, however, was found too 
strong to be overcome by this inducement; the tribes moved as be- 
fore, the Mullahs followed them, and the Mosques were deserted. 

The next bait was a fixed bazar ; for Count Maison, having taken 
advantage of a dispute between the Nogays and some Armenian 
traders, who followed their migrations, prohibited the latter from at- 
tending the Tartar camps, and obliged them to settle near his own 
house at Obitochnoé. This measure produced a slight effect. The 
inconvenience of transporting themselves to any great distance from 
the supplies, which habit had made necessary to them, compelled the 
Nogays to contract the circle of their movements; still their general 
modes of life remained unaltered : they neither built nor settled, but 
continued to change the situation of their tents, whenever change of 
pasture became necessary for their herds. 

The third measure was of a different nature ; for the government, 
wearied with the ill success of its ineffectual inducements, suddenly 
issued an order that a line should be drawn round every Tartar en- 
campment, and that each should be prevented from moving from the 
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spot, which it at that time chanced to occupy. This command (al- 
though on the occasion of a somewhat similar interference in the 
reign of Katherine II. the whole nation fled, and took refuge in the 
ranges of Caucasus,) was obeyed. ‘The Nogays were content to in- 
habit their immoveable camps; and, as their tents decayed, they 
were even induced, by the rewards and encouragement of govern- 
ment, to construct houses in their room, and to cultivate a small 
portion of land. 

There now remained but one step necessary to finish the work 
which had been so far successful. In 1812, Count Maison, who, 
though a solitary Frenchman, in the midst of ill-satisfied hordes of 
the wildest people in Europe, seems, by his address, to have secured 
their good-will and respect in a remarkable degree, ventured to order 
that every tent which remained should be publicly paid for and de- 
stroyed. He was punctually, though unwillingly, obeyed; and had 
thus the satisfaction of accomplishing the hazardous undertaking, 
which had been entrusted chiefly to his direction and execution. * 

The ulterior and more important consequences of this great experi- 
ment must remain for some time in uncertainty. Depredations and 
murder, which were formerly not uncommon, have already become 
rare among the Nogays ; but this is, of course, rather to be attributed 
to the stricter superintendance to which they are now subject, than to 
any permanent change in: their national character. In case the 
government should succeed in directing their attention to settled 
pursuits of agricultural employment, they will have reason to be 
grateful for the interference by which so desirable a change may be 
effected; but at present they seem to have lost the independent 
spirit which was engendered by their former mode of life, and to have 
fallen into habits of slovenliness and inactivity, from which public 
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* The particular history of these events, and much curious information respecting the 
manners of the Nogay Tartars, are well detailed by Professor Degouroff, of Kharkoff, in a 
work which deserves to be translated. 
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encouragements, and the prospect of private gain, are but slowly be- 
ginning to rouse them. 

The male population, at the time of our visit, amounted to 1700, 
exclusive of the Myrzas and Mullahs ; and the commandant assured 
me that the number of the whole nation (including the privileged 
classes, and the women) could not be less than 40,000. They inhabit 
seventy-three villages*, and cultivate a small quantity of wheat, of 
which, however, they make little use, living chiefly on preparations 
of milk in summer, and on flesh in winter. About thirty families 
have been induced to cultivate potatoes, as an article of food; and 
four or five have formed gardens. Nearly all the corn which they 
raise is sent into the Crimea, whence it is exported from the port of 
Kosloff. 

Obitochnoé, so called from the name of the small stream on which 
it stands, has but few Tartar inhabitants. The house of the com- 
mandant, a wretched bazar, and an Armenian church, are the only 
buildings of the place. N othing can be imagined more dreary than 
the appearance of these few ill-constructed edifices, on the surface of 
the vast Stepp, whose influence is beginning to cover the flat roof of the 
mud-built Bazar with as rich a crop of grass as that which so widely 
encircles it. The shopkeepers of this establishment are chiefly Ar- 
menians, servants and agents of the merchants of Nachtchivan. They 
supply the Nogays with tobacco, and with the few manufactured goods 
which they have learned to use; deriving, as we were told, no small 
advantage from their traffic. At one of the shops we tasted the drink 
called koumiss, which is made by fermenting mare’s milk, and is a 
favourite beverage with the Nogays. It retains the appearance of 
milk, but has a slightly acid flavour, not unlike that of wine-whey. 
In the spring, and early part of the summer, it possesses no intoxi- 
cating power; but after the great heats have rendered the herbs of 


* Besides these, there is a single village of Russian serfs, the property of the present 
Ataman of the Don Cossacks, in the vicinity of Obitochnoé. 
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the Stepp strong and dry, it is said to acquire that property. It is 
kept in glass bottles, and remains in perfection about a week. The 
Nogays consider it a stimulant. In the court-yard of the command- 
ant’s house we saw the only remaining specimen of the Nogay tents. 
It differs from those of the Kalmucks in but one particular; the 
latter, when transported, being taken in pieces by means of joints, 
while the more primitive habitation of the Nogays must be placed 
upon its cart entire. 

June 18. — On leaving Obitochnoé, we traversed the Stepp with 
great rapidity, till, at the distance of fifteen versts, we reached the 
first Tartar village. It consisted of two rows of low hoyels, in all 
about forty, built at regular intervals so as to form what, had there 
been a track through the middle, might have been called a wide 
street. The houses were formed of sun-baked bricks, and were 
thatched with straw. But the most characteristic feature in the scene 
was the Taboon, or herd of horses, which was assembled on a rising 
ground near the village. The groupe consisted of not less than two 
hundred, and was collected about the spot where several foals were 
tethered by the foot to a single rope, which was fastened at each end 
to the ground. 

As we drove into the village, we saw the female inhabitants (drest 
in a bright scarlet costume, with white veils) flying in all directions. 
The men crowded round us in great numbers, and shewed. consider- 
able curiosity respecting our carriage and its contents, but without 
rudeness, or any attempt to intrude. 

They were coarsely and dirtily habited in the Oriental Caftan and 
Beniche, which latter was shaped more according to the Persian than 
the Turkish form. Their flat ugly features, and prominent ears, 
were surmounted by the close skull-cap of lamb’s fur, which seems to 
have been the model of the tiaras of the Muscovite Tsars. They 
wore no pistols ; but I observed that some had knives in their girdles, 
the handles of which were of jasper. ‘They exhibited some symptoms 
of alarm when we directed our telescope to their Taboon, considering 
it, at first, as some kind of firelock ; but as soon as we had explained 
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its use, they were anxious to prove it, and delighted with its powers. 
Upon our expressing our admiration at the beauty and number of | 
their horses, they eagerly assured us that they were able to maintain | 
twice or three times as many, before they were compelled to settle. 

The value of their finest horses is from 500 to 1000 rubles; and they y 
told us that a Prussian officer had been with them the year before, | 
and had made large purchases for the use of the cavalry. They spoke 
with disgust of their houses, which they described as receptacles for 
filth and vermin, and said that many preferred sleeping on the open 
Stepp to the confinement of their new habitations. They mentioned 
the commandant, however, with great affection, calling him « father ;” 
and his order soon procured us a supply of half-tamed horses, which, 
driven by a Tartar from the box, conducted us rapidly across the 
Stepp. 


From the neighbourhood of Obitochnoé, we had observed the 
unusual appearance of a chain of pointed hills rising from the 
level of the plain; and we found the next Tartar village situated | 
immediately beneath them. Primitive rock forms the basis of this I 
part of the Stepp, and is very visible in the sides of deep river-courses ; 
but the Karsak hills form, I believe, the only instance in which it 
protrudes above the flat alluvial surface, and presents what, in such a 
country, may be almost considered a bold elevation. We ascended 
the loftiest of these little eminencies, the height of which is not rated 
by Pallas at more than eight fathoms above the plain, but which, not- 
withstanding, commands an undisputed prospect over the surround- 
ing waste. The quartz, of which it is almost entirely composed, is 
every where pervaded by small black crystals, which, upon analysis, 
have been found to consist chiefly of iron. The Tartar village, to 
which we descended, with its slovenly hovels, its Taboon, and its in- 
habitants, resembled that which we had left behind. Our curiosity 
led us.to the Mosque, which, as may be supposed, partook of the 
careless character of the place. Its mud walls and straw roof were 
full of holes; and its wooden minaret, declining far from the per- | 
pendicular, seemed to render the office of Muezzin one of no incon- 
siderable danger. 
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June 19. — An interval of a few versts, and the river Berda, divide 
the last village of the Nogays from the first of the Prussian Menno- 
nists. ‘The accompanying change of scene was one of the most 
extraordinary which occurred. in our diversified journey ; for the ap- 
pearance of mercantile activity which enlivens the Bazar of Nacht- 
chivan is hardly more striking than that of agricultural industry and 
regularity which surrounds the settlements of these German sectaries, 
Their villages wear a delightful aspect of neatness and comfort. The 
clean wooden houses, backed by well-built barns and outhouses, are 
fronted by small paled gardens, and stand embosomed in orchards of 
cherry-trees. The hospitable interior of these dwellings, is in unison 
with the promise of the exterior; and the surrounding Stepp, by the 
exertions of the colonists, has been covered with crops of flourishing 
corn, which reminded us of the richest parts of the Ukraine. These 
industrious settlers, who came from. the neighbourhood of Dantzig, 
left the Prussian dominions in consequence of being required to bear 
arms, which is inconsistent with the religious tenets of their sect. 
They passed into Russia in the summers of 1803 and 1804, were well 
received by the government, and were presented with the tract of land 
which they now occupy, covering about forty square miles to the east 
of the Moloshnia river. Each of them, who declared himself capable 
of supporting a farm, received a portion of sixty-four desatines (about 
130 acres) of the Stepp. ‘The others settled as servants and labourers. 
Their whole population amounts to 2621, (of which number 1334 are 
males,) and has been increased by 700 since their first arrival. Their 
villages are nineteen in number, but they have, at present, only two 
places of worship. They seemed well contented with their situation, 
and spoke highly of the fertility of the natural soil, which returns, in 
good years, fifteen for one. They experience no annoyance from the 
neighbouring Nogays, and complain of nothing but of the dryness of 
the climate, and of the inroads of wolves upon their flocks. The 
stock of horned cattle and sheep, which they brought with them, has 
considerably increased, and fetches high prices in the markets. of 
Russia. They make a kind of coarse linen for their own use, and were 
about to undertake the manufacture of cloth for the same purpose. 
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They preserve, as much as possible, the usages and language of their 
country, and, with the exception of a few Russian labourers, have re- 
ceived no mixture of foreigners into their society. There is another 
colony of Germans, on the west side of the Moloshnia, who bear an in- 
different character, and with whom the Mennonists have no intercourse. 

At the distance of four versts from Altona, the last German village, 
we crossed the Moloshnia, a small river, which, like the Berda, and 
others of this neighbourhood, is choaked at the mouth by the sand 
which its own stream brings down. Terpenia, which stands on its 
right bank, is one of eight villages inhabited by the Duchobortzi, or 
Worshippers of the Spirit, a sect of Russians who reject the use of 
priests and pictures, and who, after undergoing much persecution, 
have been collected and settled on this spot, during the reign of the 
present Emperor. Their population was stated to us at 1500 males. 
In dress and deportment they did not appear to differ from the com- 
mon Russians ; but on learning that we were travellers from a distant 
country, they were eager to manifest to us their hospitality and good- 
will. ‘They would receive no recompense for the refreshments which 
we had taken, and even crowded round our carriage with presents of 
live fowls, sufficient to stock it for several days. We had nothing but 
money to offer them in return, and this they steadily refused, saying, 
“ God forbid that we should rob a stranger.” heir kindness did 
not even end here ; for just as we were about to drive off, the Starista, 
or chief peasant, a venerable old man, advanced with solemnity, and 
publicly presented us with bread in the name of the village. We left 
Terpenia about nine, with the intention of travelling all night, but 
were detained by an accident at the Russian village of Kisliar till the 
next morning. 

June 20. — After driving all day across the Stepp, in which we 
passed two villages of Krim Tartars, we reached, in the evening, the 
Russian station of Tonkoi, or Yenitche. This small groupe of mud 
cottages is situated upon the Strait, which divides the continental 
portion of Little Tartary from the slender strip of land, called the Pen- 
insula of Arabat, by which we had determined to enter the Crimea. 
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The next morning (June 21), as we crossed the ferry, which is not 
above one hundred yards in width, we had a good opportunity of 
noting the appearance of the two opposite shores. On the conti- 
nental side, a cliff rises behind the village, to the height of forty or 
fifty feet, and running eastward along the sea of Azoff, ends in a cape 
at the distance of about fifteen versts. To the west, the same cliff 
continues to edge the strait, and the Sivash, or Putrid Sea, is not 
visible. The view on the Crimean side, (our first specimen of Cri- 
mean scenery,) is singularly dreary. A marsh, partially inundated, 
stretches onward to the distance of three or four versts, where the 
ground slightly rises, and is crowned by a few tumuli. The road 
which leads to Arabat (a distance of 110 versts) along this narrow 
tongue of land, lies close to the shore of the sea of Azoff, and is com- 
posed of the natural soil, which seems to consist chiefly of broken 
shells. We left a succession of salt lakes on our right, and saw many 
temporary huts, constructed by the peasants who watch the oxen and 
broad-tailed sheep, which graze upon this low peninsula. Herons, 
plovers, and other aquatic birds, superseded the game of the Stepp. 
At about a third of the distance between Tonkoi and Arabat, we 
came in sight of the celebrated mountains of the Crimea, rising like 
a blue cloud before us. Near this spot the peninsula becomes con- 
siderably narrower, the two seas are both visible, and the road to 
Arabat runs between them, along a bank not half a verst in width, the 
luxuriant herbage of which affords pasture to large droves of Bactrian 
camels. 

From the little village of Arabat, which derives importance from an 
antient Tartar fortress, commanding this approach to the Crimea, the 
distance to Kaffa is only thirty versts. * 


* Distances. — From Taganrog to Mariapol ......... 127 versts. 
Mariapol to Obitochnoé ......... 101 
Obitochnoé to Steinbach ....... 30 
Steinbach to Terpenia .......... 49 

Terpenia to Tonkoi ............. 107 

Tonkoi to Kaffa .......sessese008 140 


ON THE SITE OF DODONA. 


{COMMUNICATED BY MR. HAWKINS.) 


Difficulty of collecting from antient Authors any precise Accounts of the Situation of Dodona. 
— Measons for believing it is to be sought on the confines of Thesprotia and Molossia.— 
The Route pursued by Dr. Holland in this Part of Greece seems to trace the Line which 
separates those two Provinces. — A mountainous Ridge, forming a Portion of this Line, is 
Mount Tomarus, at the foot of which the Temple was placed. — Notice by the Antients of 
some circumstances which marked the Spot where the Building stood. — The Mountains of 
Suli correspond with the Situation of Tomarus.— Some Account of the remains of Greek 
Work in Bronze, which were discovered at Paramythia; forming, probably, part of the 
consecrated Offerings and Gifts belonging to the Temple of Dodona. — Appropriation of 
the Names Thyamis and Acheron to the modern Calama, and to the River of Sult. 


Ir appears extraordinary, when we consider how long the curiosity 
of the public has been directed to Greece, and how much has been 
lately added to our knowledge of that part of the world; that no 
traveller can yet boast of having discovered the site of Dodona. 
The attempt indeed, to explore this venerable spot, in former 
periods, would have been both hazardous and difficult ; on ac- 
count of the anarchical state of the country in which it is situated : 
but since the power, which was before divided among so many rival 
chieftains, has been concentrated in the hands of one; the provinces 
of Epirus have been rendered more accessible: and those travellers 
who have been induced to put themselves under the protection 
of Ali Pasha, have had reason to be satisfied with the facilities 
which were every where afforded to the gratification of their 
curlosity.. It is true that the Pasha is jealous of any political ad- 
vantages that may be taken of this indulgence; but he has in no 
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Instance that I know of, refused his permission to travellers to visit 
whatever part of his dominions they pleased; and has provided well 
for their personal safety. 

The deficiency however, of our information upon this head, may be 
satisfactorily accounted for, without imputing any want of zeal, in- 
dustry, or sagacity to the labours of recent travellers: for, not to dwell 
upon the entire destruction of the temple at Dodona by * Dorimachus, 
the antients have left us in a deplorable state of ignorance respect- 
ing its precise situation. 

This want of information appears to have been felt at a very early 
period ; for Strabo, who is in general our best guide in the geography 
of these countries, deems it even necessary, before he treats of Epirus, 
to make some apology for it.j- He says, “ In former times there 
was no great difficulty in distinguishing the boundaries of these states, 
although they were so numerous {, so small, and of so little note ; 
for they were well peopled, and each had a kingly government. 
But now that in most of these states the cities are razed to the ground, 
and the country stripped of its inhabitants §, were it even possible to 
ascertain their boundaries, it would be useless to do it; for they 
have ceased to have any political existence. The work of destruction 
commenced long ago; yet it may be said that it is still going on in 
some districts, as a necessary result of the revolts which have taken 
place there; for the country being in consequence of them occupied 
in great force by the Romans, their soldiers are quartered upon the 
inhabitants. || According to the testimony of Polybius, Paulus A¢mi- 
lius, after the defeat of Perseus and the Macedonians, destroyed 


* Tlagaryevdwevos 02 eds 7d meg Awddvny isgdv, ras re sods everonoe, nal moAAd Tay avady= 
waroy SepSeige xardoxarbe 08 xa) thy legady dixiay. Polyb. lib. iv. c. 67. 

+ Lib. vii. c.3. p.322. The literal sense of this passage being rather obscure, I have 
endeavoured to convey the sense of it by a free translation. 

+ They amounted to fourteen, according to Theopompus, whose authority is here 
quoted by Strabo. P. 324. 

§ Karoixidv said to be the true reading. See the notes to the French Strabo. 
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seventy cities of Epirus, (the greater part of them belonging to the 
Molossians,) and carried off in slavery one hundred and fifty thousand 
of their inhabitants.” 

Again, at the conclusion of his account of Epirus, (which is little 
more than a description of the coast, and a brief enumeration of the 
towns contiguous to it,) and previous to his account of Dodona, which 
is purely historical; he says: « F ormerly, as I have already remarked, 
the whole of Epirus and of Illyria, notwithstanding the rudeness of 
their soil *, and the high mountains with which they are filled, such 
as the Tomarus, the Polyanus, and many others, were yet well 
peopled ; but now they are, for the most part, a perfect desert; and 
the few inhabitants that remain either live in hamlets, or are dis- 
persed among theruins. + The Oracle, too, of Dodona has somehow 
or other disappeared, as well as the rest.” <i 

After the citation of this testimon y, which would alone justify our 
ignorance at this day of the site of Dodona; I shall again observe, 
that neither in the work of Strabo, or in that of any other antient 
geographer or historian, have we any precise indication where it is to 
be sought for; nor could the little information which they have trans- 
mitted to us, be of any use ; until we had acquired some knowledge of 
the interior of the country. § It is with the assistance derived from 
this source, that I have again examined and compared the imperfect 
notices of the antients, and have endeavoured to form some conjecture 
with regard to the site of Dodona, which might lead to its discovery. 

It appears to me to result most clearly from the collected testi- 
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* Kaineo dca TOAXEIA x, Ogdy TAHONS- 

+ Here Mr. Gosselin, one of the Editors of the French Strabo, justly observes: ** Sj 
Strabon eprouvoit deja tant de difficultés pour debrouiller la geographie de la Gréce, que 
dire aprés dixhuit siécles de nouvelles destructions, quand les traces de ses anciens peuples, 
les ruines de ses anciennes villes, et Jusquw’ aux denominations des lieux, sont effacées pour 
jamais.” 

f Exadrowre 82 rs nai rd pavreioy To ev Awddvy, xaSdmeo raAAn, P, 327, 

§ D’Anville in his map of ancient Greece, particularly notices this want of information 
respecting the interior of Epirus. 
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mony of the antients, that the Oracle of. Jupiter at Dodona was situ- 
ated on the confines of Thesprotia and Molossia; for although it be 
true that some authors place it in one of these countries, and some in 
another, while some attribute it indifferently to both *; yet all this is 
satisfactorily explained by Strabo, who tells us, “ Dodona was origin- 
ally under the sovereignty of the Thesprotians, as well as Mount To- 
marus, (according to others Tmarus,) at the foot of which the temple 
is situated ; for both the Tragic poets and Pindar bestow the epithet of 
Thesprotian on Dodona. Subsequently, however, Dodona passed 
under the sovereignty of the Molossians ;” for which he accounts in 
another place by observing, that the preponderance of the latter arose 
from the consanguinity (cvyyévewy) of their princes who were of the 
family of the Aéacidee. 

Thesprotia, according to the testimony both of Scylax and of 
Strabo, occupied the very fertile maritime district of Epirus, which 
extends from the Acroceraunian mountains (now called Tchimara) to 
the mouth of the Ambracian Gulf; for the most southern extremity 
of this district, although distinguished by the name of Cassopia, be- 
longed nevertheless, as Strabo remarks, to Thesprotia. _Molossia, on 
the other hand, occupied the mediterranean tract of country to the 
eastward, as far as the Arethon or Arachthus, touching only a small 
part of the sea-coast in the Ambracian gulf, and extending northerly 
as far at least as the parallel of Thesprotia. This country appears to 
have been wholly mountainous; for Strabo, speaking of the Molos- 
sians, and the neighbouring states on Mount Pindus, represents them 
as TAY EL aY Ome YTES Koper. T 

Having now acquired some idea of the situation of Dodona, in 
respect to its longitude ; we must have recourse for more precise in- 
formation to a traveller, who, in his route from the Ambracian Gulf 
through the heart of Epirus, appears to have traced out very ac- 


* It is placed by Herodotus in Thesprotia, attributed by AMschylus indifferently to 
Molossia and Thesprotia; again, by later writers, such as Pliny and Stephanus Byzantinus, 
to Molossia. 

+ Lib. vii. p. 255. 
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curately the line of demarcation between the two provinces, in which 
we are to look for it. 

The traveller who conveys to us this valuable information, and 
whose work is on many other accounts entitled to my warmest com- 
mendation, is Dr. Holland. As far as Luro, which lies about twelve 
miles to the north of Prevesa, and precisely at the north-western 
angle of the great plains which border on the Ambracian gulf, Dr. Hol- 
land travelled through the antient Cassopia; the interval between 
the seacoast and the line of his route gradually widening as he ad- 
vanced. * His course from hence, for several miles, was through a 
broken irregular country, thickly covered with wood. After this, he 
says, he entered an open valley, stretching in a northerly direction for 
ten miles ; a stream descending through it to join the river of Luro. 
Passing a low ridge beyond this valley, he came to the banks of a 
stream running in an opposite direction from south to north, to join 
the river of Suli. Two miles farther on he reached this river, which, 
descending from the north-west through a valley of considerable 
width, makes at this place a sudden and remarkable bend towards the 
north, and enters by a narrow pass the wild and magnificent region of 
Suli. — From the place where he reached its banks, and crossed the 
river, to the castle of Suli, and the plains of Paramythia ; the scenery 
along its course was altogether more singular than any that he had 
seen in Greece. In the description of his difficult ascent up these 
mountains, to the new Seraglio of the Pasha, he says, —“ In one view 
you may trace the progress of the river for six or seven miles, between 
mountains, some of which are upwards of three thousand feet in height ; 
their precipitous sides beginning to rise even from the edge of the 
water,” &c. _ He continued his route, for about four miles, through 
this extraordinary valley, by a rugged path, which winds along the de- 
clivities, and then turned to the right, to gain by a very circuitous 
route the insulated heights upon which stood the fortresses, in one of 
which is the Seraglio. ‘ From the great gallery of this building,” he 


* The sea-coast taking a direction to the north-west. 
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says, “ you look down a precipice, not much less, probably, than a 
thousand feet in height, into the dark waters of the Acheron below.” 
(How correct he is in the appropriation of this classical name, will be 
seen hereafter.) “ ‘Towards the south, and over the peaked summits 
which environ the Seraglio, is seen the long chasm-like channel 
through which it flows; beyond it, the country stretching down to 
the gulf of Arta; the gulf itself, and the mountains of Acarnania, in 
the remote distance. ‘To the west, you look down precipices inter- 
sected by deep ravines, to that point in the river, where, receiv- 
ing the stream of Zagouri from the north, it turns at once to the 
west ; and continuing its course for some way between cliffs of im- 
mense height, makes a sudden exit from its confined channels into 
the wide and fertile plains of Paramythia. Its windings through 
these plains may be traced, while the distant landscape embraces the 
sea and chains of hills stretching along the coast. ‘The view towards 
the north is full of the finest mountain-scenery. It is, in fact, a vast 
amphitheatre of mountains, the space within them being every where 
intersected by ridges and profound ravines. Through the principal 
of these ravines flows the river Zagouri,” &c. From the place where 
the river issues from these defiles, Dr. H. computes the distance of 
Porto Fanari, where it joins the sea, at from sixteen to twenty miles, 
in a south-westerly direction. Here he crossed the river. . “ From 
this place to the city of Paramythia is five hours’ journey, (about 
seventeen miles,) in a northerly direction, along the broad valley 
through which the river of Paramythia flows, to join that of Suli. 
This valley, the breadth of which varies from three to five miles, is 
fertile and well cultivated ; the produce chiefly maize, wheat, rice, to- 
bacco, &c. Its boundary on the eastern side is the range of the Sui 
mountains continued towards the north, and forming a continuous line of 
precipices of vast height: on the western side, a chain of hills much 
less lofty, but terminating somewhat abruptly towards the valley.” — 
«The city of Paramythia is situated near the upper extremity of the 
plain, on the lower part of the mountains which form its eastern 
boundary.” — “ These mountains,” he says, “ rise to a great height 
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above it.””—* The river,” he adds, “ has its sources in a north-west di- 
rection from Paramythia, at the head of the valley,” i.e. at the foot 
of the hills which divide it from that of the Calama.” From the 
spot where he forded the Calama, in his way to Sullopia, “ the view 
up the valley is very striking; its boundaries, particularly on the east 
side, being formed by the precipices, which may be considered as 
terminating in this direction the range of the Suli mountains.” 

After a description so circumstantial as to include every thing which 
is essential, and yet so clear and comprehensive as to set the whole 
face of the country before us; we may be permitted to form a very 
confident opinion on some points of its antient denomination, which 
are connected with this enquiry. 

The first point, which I think established, is, that the whole line of 
Dr. Holland’s route follows pretty accurately the boundaries of Mo- 
lossia and Thesprotia, as far as they were contiguous. It has been 
already shown, that in this line stood Dodona. If we admit this as 
sufficiently established, it will follow, that the mountainous ridge, which 
constitutes a great portion of this line, can be no other than the Tomarus, 
at the foot of which we must look for the remains of the temple. Te 005 
0 Tepapos, Ud & xelTas TO tecov. * 

The spot where the temple stood is farther characterized or de- 
signated by the marshes, which, according to Apollodorus, (cited by 
Strabo },) were contiguous to it ; “ "Awd ray éawv trav wept 70 iepdv:” and 
by aremarkable ebbing and flowing source of water, which at mid- 
day was constantly dry, and at midnight at its full height, increasing or 
decreasing every day from one of these extremes to the other. { The 
waters, too, of this spring had the property of lighting extinguished 
torches, when held at a certain distance. § This, perhaps, was the 
same spring as that which, according to Servius ||, rose at the very 
foot of the sacred oak; the sega 7# Océ Qyyes: which tree we may 


* Strabo, lib. vii. p. 505. +r Lib. vil p.. 327. 
a. Elin. libeime e, 103. § Mela, lib. ii, ¢..3. 
| In Ain. 1.iii. y. 466, 
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conclude, on the authority of the Prodromus to the Flora Greca, 
to be of the species distinguished by the name of Quercus Aésculus. 
As for the broad extended valley to the westward of the ridge of 
Suli, which Dr. Holland describes as so fertile and well cultivated; it 
appears to be the same district which, under the denomination of 
Hellopia, was celebrated for its fertility in very antient times. * 

It may be thought by some, that a situation such as that which is 
here pointed out, does not perfectly accord with the Homeric epi- 
thet, ducyeiuepost, if it be true that Homer speaks here of the Do- 
dona of Epirus, and not of that which was in Thessaly, as some of his 
commentators have supposed. A situation, however, whether high or 
low, which was contiguous to the high-lands of Epirus, must have 
been always characterised by a great severity of cold in winter. 

Had the very enterprising and intelligent traveller, whose descrip- 
tion of this country I have quoted, examined the base of the whole 
ridge, from the banks of the river of Sulito Paramythia; (an extent of 
about seventeen miles,) nothing would have remained tobe said upon 
this subject, for his information would have been decisive of the 
question: but as he has not done this, we may be allowed to form 
our own opinion. , Nor would it be fair to blame him for this omis- 
sion ; for those who have travelled through countries so misgoverned, 
well know how many circumstances conspire to thwart the execution 
of the best laid plans of research. { 

It appears, however, that Dr. Holland himself had at one time 
adopted this opinion ; for, speaking of his intended excursion down 
the river Calama, he says, that the principal motive for his journey 


* Eoi tic EAAomly, morvasios 40 ZuAcipwy' 
"EySade Awdayy tig ex eo ary meTroAts ete — Hesiod. 

+ Catal. v. 256. 

+ Such, for instance, are, the distance of night-quarters, the shortness of the days at 
the period of Dr. H.’s journey, the extreme bad state of the roads, the swollen state of the 
rivers, the miserable condition of the horses, and, lastly, the ill humour and the interested 
misrepresentations of the guides and guards. 
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was an idea he then had, that the site of the Oracle of Dodona was to 
be sought for in this part of Epirus. * Nor does it appear that he 
had sufficiently examined the country around Paramythia, before he 
relinquished this opinion; for he says, * In two or three places, 
within a few miles of the city, there are the remains of ruined 
walls, indicating the situation of some of the antient towns or castles 
of Epirus. I had an opportunity of seeing only one of these places, 
about four miles to the south of the eihy <4 
Had Dr. Holland succeeded in the enquiries which he here made, 
respecting the spot, where, about twenty years before, those celebrated 
works in bronze were found, which are now in England ; it is probable 
that this would have conducted him to the very site of Dodona: for 
the discovery was certainly made in the district here spoken of. It 
may be.of some importance, therefore, to this enquiry, to state the 
circumstances of that event, as far as they are known to me. 
Shortly after my arrival at Yanina, in the month of June, 1795, I 
received as a present from a merchant of that city, Demetrio Vassili, 
a bronze figure of a Mercury, in the most finished stile of Greek 
workmanship. I learnt, upon enquiry, that it had been brought 
thither about two years before, together with many other bronze 
figures of equal beauty, from Paramythia ; in which neighbourhood, 
and at the same period, they were all found: that the person 
in. whose possession they were, being ignorant of their real value, 
had disposed of them to a brazier, from whose furnace the greater 
part had been luckily rescued by a Greek, who having seen some- 
thing of this kind in the museum of a person of rank at Moscow, 
immediately conceived the idea of converting them into an object of 
profitable speculation. With this view, he is said to have purchased 
the whole collection (the Mercury excepted) for a mere trifle above 
the value of the metal, and to have conveyed them soon afterwards to 
Moscow. My friends at Yanina highly extolled the beauty of their 


* Vide p. 252. of vol. ii. 2d edition. 
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workmanship, and their fine state of preservation; and as they ap- 
pealed as a standard of comparison to the Mercury, I felt the most 
lively regret at not having visited Yanina a twelvemonth or two 
earlier. * 

The discovery of such a rich deposit of works of art awakened in 
me, as may be easily conceived, a suspicion that they had belonged 
to the treasures of the Temple of Dodona, and had been secreted, 
perhaps, for their security, at the time when it was plundered by 
Dorimachus. Paramythia was, therefore, that district of Epirus 
which, above all others, I felt most anxious to explore; and I re- 
quested Ali Pasha, who had distinguished me by his hospitable re- 
ception; as the first English traveller who had visited his capital; to 
grant me an escort thither. He refused however, stating as the true 
reason why he could not comply with my wishes, that being then on 
terms of hostility with the Paramythiotes, it was not in his power to 
ensure my personal safety. He insisted therefore, on my relinquish- 
ing all thoughts of this expedition.t Nor was it less mortifying 
to be obliged to renounce the idea of visiting Paramythia, some 
time after this, when I had an opportunity of doing it with perfect 
safety. This was in May, 1798, when I met at Yanina the heads of 
the principal Mussulman families of Paramythia, who were then 
ratifying the peace which they had just made with the Pasha; and, 
upon that occasion, kindly offered. me every accommodation: but I 
was then on my way to Durazzo; and a delay, even of a few days, 
would have prevented me from reaching the place of my intended 
embarkation in time to effect the passage of the Adriatic; as was 
proved by an attempt made by the commander of the French marine 
force at Corfu to intercept me. 

Subsequently to my first visit to Yanina, I learned that there is a 


* Tt was at the period of my subsequent visit in 1798 that I purchased that exquisite 
specimen of the opus coelatum which represents Paris and Helen. It had been discovered 
at the same place a year or two before my arrival. 

+ The distance of Paramythia from Yanina is twelve hours, or from thirty to thirty-five 
miles directly west. 
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spot near Paramythia called Aidona, where there are some ruins in 
the Hellenic stile, and great sources of water. This name will 
naturally suggest to my readers an idea of its derivation, corroborative 
of the opinion which I had formed on other grounds, of its connection 
with Dodona: but upon looking into the geography of Meletius, I 
find what I had almost suspected. “ Kacpov r# ‘Ayis Aovedrov, ro omoloy 
wos Tlapeemudia rAeyerou, xods ure tay Toupnwv Aidove.”  Aidona, therefore, 
may be no other than a corruption of Agios Donatus, under which 
name two forts in the antient Epirus, are mentioned by Procopius ; 
although the authority of Meletius is by no means to be trusted, 
either in this or in any other matter. It is astonishing that this man, 
who composed for the information of his countrymen a work of 
general geography, should have known so little of Epirus, although a 


native of Yanina, as not to be able to point out the true situation of 


Dodona. And yet he treats largely of the temple, and even says that 
the city of Dodona was still known under the name of Dodon: 4 drug 
Awdiry, eréyi]o axops nor Addo» Tf, at the distance of a century only 
from the time of Meletius, no place in Epirus is now known by this 
name; we may safely conclude that his assertion was merely gra- 
tuitous. 

It is however, true that some antient authors make mention of 
Dodona as a city; and not many years ago an inscription was found 
in the island of Corfu, which thus designates it. The name of Do- 
dona, too, appears to have been appropriated either to a city or to a 
district of Epirus; for some centuries after the destruction of the 
temple: for it occurs in the Synecdemus of Hierocles ; and one of its 
bishops, Theodorus, subscribed to the council of Ephesus. Procopius, 
too, mentions the ravages committed by the Goths in the country 
around Dodona. * 

I had constantly in view, during my first visit to Epirus, the dis- 


* After speaking of the devastation which they had committed at Corfu, he adds, da- 
Basvovles 88 xal 8s Thy Hmesov, Lamivalws dmavrn zAyigovra ra apt Awdeovyy melee, xots Siahegdyrws 
Nixomoaly re xai”Alyioov. Among the castella refecta veteris Epiri he mentions Iovsiwavov- 
morews nas Dwtiniic, Podveie dud Ta avis Aovdrs. 
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covery of the site of Dodona; and I can truly say that I neglected 
no means of effecting it. The mountains of Suli appeared to me 
to correspond best with the situation of the antient Tomarus; but 
such was the state of hostility at that period, between the natives of 
this district and Ali Pasha, that I could not court the protection, or 
experience the hospitality of the one, without forfeiting all claims to 
the favour of the other ; and the protection of the Pasha was then ab- 
solutely necessary to the success of my ulterior views in Thessaly. 
Having stated my own opinion on the site of Dodona, and the 
foundation upon which it rests; I shall now revert to that: of 
Dr. Holland, which, with all the respect due to it, will be found to 
be erroneous. “ A careful reference,’ says he, “ to the passages in 
which it is mentioned by antient writers, has led me to believe that 
the real situation was to the south or south-east of Joannina, and 
underneath the great mountain of Tzumerka.* This mountain, the 
position of which has already been referred to, I consider to have 
been the Tomarus of antiquity, below which, according to Strabo, 
stood the temple of Dodona.” In another paragraph, he places it 
eastward of the river of Arta, or the Arachthus: a situation, doubtless, 
very appropriate to an oracle, as far as regards the wild character of 
the scenery around it; but I could hear of no ruins there; and the 
base of Tzumerka extending to a very short distance from Arta, the 
antient Ambracia; has pent up the channel of this impetuous river 
within very narrow dimensions. There is, consequently, no room for 
a marsh; nor does the situation correspond in other respects with 
what we know of Dodona. It is a singular coincidence, however, 
that I should once have entertained hopes of finding Dodona in this 
direction. JI had heard, when at Yanina, of some remains of an- 
tiquity, under the name of 'Tomaro-castro ; and hastily inferred, from 
this name, that the mountain on which they were situated might be 
the antient Tomarus. The distance of this spot from Yanina is about 


* Toannina and Tzumerka, according to the Romaic orthography, but Yanina and Ju- 
merka, according to the true pronunciation. 
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fourteen miles to the southward. I found myself here upon the edge 
of a declivity which overlooks the deep alpine vale of the Arachthus. 
The situation derives some interest from a tower of antient Greek 
construction, which is in tolerable preservation; but there are no 
other remains of antiquity to be seen here. A smail elevated plain 
extends to the westward, the villages around which are distinguished 
by the appellation of Tomaro-choria; but my friends at Yanina were 
of opinion that it arose from the Romaic word Touwepi, which signifies 
cordovan leather, for the manufacture of which these villages were 
once celebrated. I climbed the highest eminence above this plain, 
which lay to the southward of it; but in whatever direction I turned 
my eyes, I could discover no other features in the view but those 
of a mountainous character. After all my enquiries, I could hear 
of no mountain in the southern parts of Epirus which still bears the 
name of Tomarus; but on my route to Durazzo, in the year 1798, I 
observed a very lofty and insulated mountain to the south-east of Berat, 
which is called Towep (Tomoor). The situation, however, of this 
mountain is too far to the northward to admit of the possibility of its 
being the Tomarus of antiquity. 

To return to the hypothesis which I was examining, that Dodona 
lay to the eastward of the Arachthus : I find no direct authority for the 
assertion ; but there is much reason to believe, that the deep alpine vale 
of the Arachthus divided Molossia from the petty states on Mount 
Pindus, which are mentioned by Strabo and others as lying to the 
eastward of it; the most considerable of which were the Athamanii. 
The river itself is described by Strabo as flowing from Mount Tymphé ; 
and its sources are very correctly placed by him at no great distance 
from those of the Peneus : it is plain, therefore, that Mount Tymphé 
can be no other than Jumerka. Now the Tymphceans composed one 
of the petty states which I have alluded to. Ambracia, too, which is 
called by Diczearchus r7¢‘EAdad dos 4 rperq dsc, stood on the left bank of 
the river lower down; and it is likewise placed by two other early Greek 
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writers beyond the confines of Molossia.* The cause of its having 
been subsequently ascribed to Epirus is very clearly explained by 
Paulmier. ‘ Inter Epiroticas civitates censebatur ab eo tempore quo 
Pyrrhus 4 Demetrio Poliorceta eam civitatem obtinuerat, auxilii lati 
pretium, quod narrat Plutarchus in Pyrrho. Et sic facta est Epiri 
urbs primaria, caput regni et Pyrrhi regia.” 

It is in vain, therefore, to seek for Dodona to the eastward of Am- 
bracia, (the modern Arta,) nor is there a better chance of finding it, 
in this parallel of latitude, to the westward of that city. Mela speaks 
of the Ambracian Gulf as chiefly distinguished by Actium, Argia 
Amphilochis, and Ambracia. + No notice is taken of Nicopolis, for 
he seems constantly to have had in his eye the more antient state of 
Greece. Would he not have mentioned Dodona, had it been in the 
vicinity of those cities? Strabo, too, would not have omitted it in 
this part of his geography, had it been so near the gulf. But the 
very accurate examination which I made of this part of Epirus en- 
ables me to speak with the greater confidence on this point.{ I shall 
conclude, therefore, what I have to say upon a question which still 
remains to be decided by some future traveller, by referring to Poly- 
bius, who, in the account which he gives of the irruption of the Aeto- 
lians under Dorimachus, speaks of the superior parts of Epirus only, 
as the scene of their devastation. “ “EvéCadev eis tovs ave tomous THs 
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The subject of the preceding enquiry has naturally led me to con- 
sider that of the Thyamis and the Acheron. 


© * Meret 82 Moaorhety Aubgaxia morts“EAAnvis. Scylax. 
Mera rs Modorlés 88‘ AuBoaxia KooiwSiwy 
"Amoixos éslv. Scymnus Chius, v. 452. 

+ In Epiro nihil Ambracio sinu nobilius est.. Facit sinus, qui angustis faucibus, et quae 
minus mille passibus pateant, grande pelagus admittit. Faciunt urbes que assidunt ; 
Actium, Argia Amphilochis, Ambracia, Aeacidarum regna Pyrrhique. 
¢ Imade a trigonometrical survey of the gulf from twenty different stations. 
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There are two rivers of some note, which discharge themselves into 
the sea opposite to Corfu. The northernmost of these, called the Ca- 
lama, is the largest; it rises from a small lake, which lies at the 
distance of about forty miles north from Yanina. The southern has 
its source in the mountainous district of Suli, to the west of that city. 
One of these rivers must be the Thyamis, the other the Acheron. 
The difficulty lies in the appropriation of their names; for the antient 
authorities are too confused and inexplicit to enable us to decide. 
The best information that I can find among them is contained in the 
following passage of Thucydides, (1. 1.): « OgusCovras &¢ Xesmeoiov rg 
Ocompurtidos ns ects de Aimeny, “aL WONG Usrep @UTOU Keira KO Jaracons, ey ™ 
EA aidtrios TIS Oermpwridos "EQuon, ecinos de meg auryy “Ayeperia Aipouy é¢ THY 
Sedraccav® dia de TNS Oecmrpuwridos Aneouv TOT 04405 pécov ecBarres é¢ aUTHY, ap 
o “as THY Emr evupebany eV Ele pet O& xe Ovamis TOT HMO, opiCoo THY Oecmpwridce LOA 
Keoroivyy, av EvTOS 4 oxepoe avever TO Keieoiov.” Here we havea promontory 
of Thesprotia between two rivers, one of which passes through a lake 
which is not far from the sea; and the other forms the boundary of 
Thesprotia and Cestrinia. The former answers to the description of 
the river of Suli, for that alone has a communication with a maritime 
lake or marsh ; consequently the other must be the Thyamis: and 
this appropriation of the two antient names accords best with the di- 
rection in which the writer proceeds in the course of his narrative, 
which is from south to north. But the limits of Thesprotia are 
placed by other writers far to the northward of this line. It is there- 
fore probable that Cestrinia, if it formed not like Cassopia a subdi- 
vision of 'Thesprotia, may have been a district which varied its limits, 
and occupied more or less of the right bank of the Thyamis, accord- 
ing to political circumstances. Pausanias says, that Cestrinus, the son 
of Helenus, took possession of +7 Umeo Quam rorapov yop, * the 
country beyond or to the north of the Thyamis,” which country, ac- 
cording to Stephanus Byzantinus, was a part of Thesprotia. “ Key. 
poceviae [foi po Orcrgurias, peTovopeoty de Kespivia.” 

Strabo’s account of this part of the coast is shorter and less satis- 
factory. The order of his description is from north to south: © "Exes 
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axepce Xemepiov nar DAvuuvs Amey, e1g ov euCarre o Ayepwy morapos, pew ex TIS 
Ayceperias Aims, xO deny oLevos Theses TOT AMES, Ose xO yAuxaivew Tov “0A Tro" 
pe: de 004 Qvapuss wrygiov.” There is nothing here which is irreconcilable 
with the more full account given by Thucydides; but there is an 
omission of the circumstance of the Acheron flowing into the lake; 
the position of which is moreover .so undetermined as to leave us in 
doubt whether the: Acheron had its source in the lake, or merely 
flowed through it. Whoever reads this passage of Strabo, as I did, 
before he has consulted any other antient authority, would immedi- 
ately conclude that the Acheron took its rise from a lake far inland, 
and in its long course to the sea was joined by several other rivers: 
Pliny gives it even a course of 36 M. P. from the lake to the sea. 

We must recur, therefore, to a much older writer, whose account of 
this coast, short as it 1s, seems to confirm and explain the particulars 
given by Strabo. “Evrauda ess ANY, a Ovopioe "EAca. Eig rovtov tov Aimevoe 
TOTALS ec inow "AXED WY, “oot Aiwvy Axepecia, ee no oO "Aneouy ae TOT OpL0 6. 
(Scylax.) And this sense is confirmed by the words of Livy, which 
are probably borrowed from the lost books of Polybius ; “ et Acheronte 
amne, quem ex Molosside fluentem, in stagna inferna accipit Thes- 
protius sinus.” The result of this enquiry fully establishes the opinion 
of Dr. Holland, that the river of Suli is the Acheron of antiquity. 
The Calama, therefore, can be no other than the Thyamis. * 


* Dr. Holland seems doubtful whether Arta stands on the site of Ambracia; the same 
suspicion is entertained by others, (see the French translation of Strabo,) but its distance 
from the shore of the gulf is precisely that which is given by Scylax; “ dméqes 02 dury 
cmd Sanrdring sods wm’. "Ess 88 xaos emt Surdrrns teiryoc, xas Ayjy xcdrdrisos.” As for the 
fortress of Ambracus, to which he is inclined to refer the old walls of Arta, I discovered 
it in the marshes, a little to the westward of the mouth of the Arachthus, where it is now 
known by the name of Fido-castro. 

I am sorry to differ on so many points of antient geography from a traveller whose 
judgment in other respects is so correct; but I cannot help observing in this place, that 
the ruins at the south-eastern extremity of this gulf, which Dr. H. conjectures to be those 
of Stratus, belong unquestionably to Argos Amphilochicum ; and that I found the ruins 
of Stratus precisely where they are placed by Polybins, on the right bank of the Achelous. 


LETTER FROM THE EARL OF ABERDEEN 


TO THE EDITOR, 


RELATING TO SOME STATEMENTS MADE BY M. R. ROCHETTE, 
IN HIS LATE WORK, 


ON THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE INSCRIPTIONS OF FOURMONT. 


Dear Walpole, Argyll House, Sept. 1819. 


I wave recently seen a work, by M. Raoul Rochette, on the authen- 
ticity of the pretended. inscriptions of Fourmont, which, in the form 
of two letters, he has done me the honour to address to me.* As 
my communication in your former volume, relative to the marbles 
brought by me from the neighbourhood of Amycle, appears to have 
procured for me this honour, perhaps the author will forgive me if I 
direct the short reply which I think it necessary to make to these 
dissertations, through the medium of your present publication. 

It is not my intention to prolong the controversy on a subject, the 
merits of which have been long since decided to the satisfaction, as I 
had imagined, of every judicious scholar in. Europe. For although 
I am ready to bear testimony to the learning and ingenuity which 
M. Rochette has exhibited in supporting his opinions, I cannot admit 
that any reasonable doubts have been raised in favour of the Abbé 
Fourmont’s veracity, or that we should hesitate to consider his pro- 
ductions as any thing but a tissue of fraud and imposture. The chief 
object I have in view, is to notice certain misapprehensions into which 


* Deux Lettres a My Lord Comte d’Aberdeen, sur l’authenticité des inscriptions de 
Fourmont. Paris, 1819. 
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the author has fallen respecting what I had myself written, and which, 
if not corrected, might probably very much mislead those who attempt 
to form an impartial judgment on this question, The greater part of 
M. Rochette’s work consists of an attempt to answer the objections 
so ably and so conclusively urged by Mr. Knight, in his Analysis of 
the Greek Alphabet, against the supposed genuineness of these in- 
scriptions. But as no man is more eminently qualified to do justice 
to the whole subject, if he think fit, than Mr. Knight, I shall only 
state my own conviction, without taking the matter out of his hands, 
that although some unimportant errors may have been detected in his 
work, there has been absolutely nothing adduced at all calculated to 
invalidate the main arguments by which he arrived at that conclusion 
which is now so generally adopted by the learned world. 

It appeared to me, that the marbles which I discovered in the 
neighbourhood of Amyclze, afforded an additional proof, if any were 
wanting, of the little reliance to be placed on the assertions of the 
Abbé Fourmont. M. Rochette entertains a different opinion, and 
thinks, on the contrary, that they furnish an important testimony in 
favour of the veracity of this calumniated traveller. 

You will recollect that one of his principal disceveries in Greece 
was the temple of the Goddess Onga, at Amycle, in which the 
marbles in question were deposited. * This temple he described as 
a species of grotto, about sixteen feet long and ten feet wide in the 
inside, the pavement of which consisted of a single stone; four other 
stones composed. the four sides of the building. It was covered also 
by one stone, above which were placed two more, one upon the other, 
and these formed the roof. The work was rude, and the materials 
of a black colour. The door was not more than four feet high, and 
was wrought in the stone which formed the front. The whole rested 
on three steps, each also of a single stone sixteen inches high, and 
which, properly speaking, made the foundation of the Temple. 


* Mem. de l’Acad. des Inscr. et Belles Lettres, tom. xv. p. 402, 
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Those blocks, which formed the sides and roof, were five feet thick. 
On the front of this building was inscribed, Oyas ierepnegurecc. ‘This 
strange name of Iketerkerateans, he found it necessary to give to the 
Lacedemonians, because he supposes the temple itself to have been 
built before the age of Lacedzemon; indeed, it is not clear from his 
description, if he does not intend to state that the name of Eurotus, 
the father of Lacedzemon, appears in the dedication. He has been 
thus understood by the Abbé Barthelemy, although M. Rochette 
denies that such was Fourmont’s intention. * J need not repeat how 
convincingly Mr. Knight bas shewn that this singular appellation was 
stolen from an erroneous reading of Hesychius, as adopted by 
Meursius, which error was, I believe, first pointed out by Hemster- 
husius, and has been since corrected in all the subsequent editions. 
M. Rochette, indeed, admits that the resemblance of the word in the 
old copies of Hesychius may have misled Fourmont in reading the 
inscription, and that, in consequence, he has copied it inaccurately ; 
but he maintains that this ought not to discredit the discovery, and 
mentions several instances where Dr. Chandler and others have com- 
mitted obvious mistakes in their published inscriptions, yet no one 
ever thought of doubting their authenticity. + It is certainly true 
that any person in transcribing antient characters may be easily liable 
to error, but I would suggest to M. Rochette this difference in the 
cases to which he refers: Dr. Chandler, and others who have com- 
municated these remains to the public, were at once open to cor- 
rection, On an examination of the originals by succeeding travellers, 
possessing more industry or a better eyé-sight ; in addition to which, 


it may be observed, that they published nothing which, on the face of 


it, was strange and incredible. In the case under consideration, we 
have, on the contrary, a subject perfectly new to the literary world, at 
variance with all history and tradition, the very characters unlike 
those hitherto used in Greek writing, and the original of this most 


* Voyages d’Anach. ch. 41. Lettre, p. 28. +p laetts p.32, 33. 
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curious document no where to be found. Ido not think it is by a 
verbal emendation that we ought to establish such a discovery as 
this; M. Rochette, however, makes the attempt, and supposes that 
instead of Iketerkerateans, the true reading ought to be ereoxagec, or 
antient Carians, and with much ingenuity and research he shews how 
this people might have been established in Laconia*, although at a 
period entirely beyond the reach of Lacedzemonian tradition. Ac- 
cording to this tradition the Spartans invariably described the Leleges 
as their predecessors, and as the aboriginal inhabitants of the + land ; 
a circumstance not a little extraordinary, if they had constantly pos- 
sessed before their eyes a written monument testifying the contrary. 
With respect to these genuine or.antient Carians, as M. Rochette calls 
them, and as they call themselves, I leave, without further remark, the 
probability of their writing Greek, a little burlesqued to be sure in 
appearance, but such Greek in substance as would have been familiar 
to their latest successors. The fact of their writing at all, some cen- 
turies before the Trojan war, and even prior to the supposed intro- 
duction of letters into Greece by Cadmus, M. Rochette may, perhaps, 
think is attended with no difficulty. How much soever this con- 
jecture may prove the superior learning of M. Rochette, it is at least 
fortunate that the imposition of Fourmont is as clumsy as it is 
unprincipled. 

In my former letter, I observed that this venerable edifice had 
unfortunately vanished. I added, however, that although the temple 
of the Goddess had disappeared, yet that the true building, when 
divested of this antient and venerable character, probably still ex- 
isted in the shape of a modern Greek chapel, in which M. Fourmont 
might have seen the marbles in question, and where I found them 
in the year 1803. M. Rochette considers this as a confession, on my 
part that there is actually at Amyclee an antient structure, converted 
into a Greek church, but of which the original form and character are 


**Eett? pr53i -+ Pausan. lib. ili. c. 1. 
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not destroyed, because the vestiges of an antient worship, and in- 
scription relative to the ministers of that worship, have been dis- 
covered in it.* When I asserted my belief that the temple still 
existed in the form of a modern Greek church, undoubtedly you 
must have understood me by the context to have clearly implied that 
it never existed in any other shape. But in consequence of this 
whimsical mistake, M. Rochette thinks he is justified in accusing me 


of inconsistency ; and even in adducing my testimony in support of 


the inventions of Fourmont. In point of fact, however, this build- 
ing is a small Greek chapel, possibly two hundred years old. It is 
constructed, like other edifices of the same description, of common 
masonry, composed of small stones and cement; but from being ap- 
parently deserted at present, as well as from having been slightly 
built at first, it is probable that it may not stand a hundred years 
longer. The interior dimensions assigned by Fourmont may, per- 
haps, be nearly correct, and the door not much more than four feet 
high, as stated by him; but this practice is not uncommon in Greece, 
and is adopted by the Christian inhabitants in order to prevent the 
Mussulmans from turning their horses into the churches or houses. 
Compare this with the temple of Fourmont,—the ten massive stones 
which had endured from the time of King Eurotas to the visit of the 
Abbé, undestroyed, and even uninjured, and you will then know 
what weight to give to the notion of M. Rochette, that this change 
has taken place in the course of the last eighty years. 

When M. Rochette accuses me of inconsistency, he at the same 
time lays himself entirely open to a similar charge. For, when, in 
endeavouring to persuade us of the establishment of Priestesses be- 
longing to the temple of the Amyclean Apollo; he adduces these 
marbles as an indisputable evidence of the fact ¢, and says that they 
afford an invincible argument in favour of the chronicle published by 
Fourmont; he entirely forgets that, accogding to Fourmont, they 


* Lett. p. 29. t+ Lett. p. 44. 
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have no connection with the temple of Apollo, but belong to that 
of the Goddess Onga. On this point in dispute, relative to the 
priesthood, I must repeat, that I have been able to find no au- 
thority whatever for supposing the custody of the Amyclean temple 
was ever entrusted to females; and, consequently, the pretended 
catalogue of Priestesses, published by Fourmont, even if less 
absurd in itself, would be liable to suspicion.* M. Rochette is 
not quite candid in treating this part of the subject: he refers me, 
with great triumph, to Pausanias for the proof that women were 
attached by subordinate functions to the temple of Apollo. I only 
find, however, that there was a building at Sparta, and not at Amycle, 
in which the robe or tunic for the covering of the statue was annually 
woven, and from which circumstance the building received its -name. 
Now, as this process was, among the Greeks, always performed by 
females, it would have been very remarkable had they not been em- 
ployed in the present instance. M. Rochette gives us a list -of 
temples, which might no doubt be easily enlarged, where the priest- 
hood was composed of women; but the greater part of this list is 
derived from Pausanias, and I must still be of opinion that his silence 
respecting this celebrated temple, which he has described at such 
length, and which he has mentioned so often, is almost decisive of the 
question. The matter, however, is not of much importance, and I only 
adverted to it formerly in consequence of a very general notion pre- 
vailing on the subject, which, I believe, has no better foundation than 
the spurious authority of Fourmont himself; and also as a reason for 
my not being disposed to consider the marbles, which I discovered in 
the neighbourhood of Amycle, as belonging to the temple of Apollo, 
although inscribed with the name of a priestess. 

While M. Rochette, in one part of his work, confesses the great 


a 

* Mem. de I’Acad. des Inscr. tom. xxiii. p. 394., accompanied by the elaborate com- 
mentary of the Abbé Barthelemy. 
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alteration which has taken place in the appearance of this building, 
and says, that the dedicatory inscription to Onga, which he admits 
is not now to be seen, was obviously the first thing that the Greek 
Christians would destroy in appropriating it to their own worship ; 
in another place, he does not scruple to inform us that it actually 
exists at the present moment, and precisely as it was described by 
Fourmont.* This decisive fact is stated on the authority of a Doctor 
Avramiotti, who, in the year 1816, published critical observations on 
the travels of M. de Chateaubriand in Greece. I have not seen his 
work, but from the specimen afforded us by M. Rochette, it must 
indeed be curious, and, of its kind, almost singular. After blaming 
M. de Chateaubriand for some other omissions, he continues thus: 
« Ma non metita scusa di non aver veduto, cinque cento passi lontan 
dal tempio d’Apollo Amicleo, con nessuno suo incommodo, quel 
medesimo magnifico edificio, che ne descrive il Fourmont negli Atti delle 
iscrizioni e belle lettere. E lungo esso sedici piedi, largo dieci ; una 
pietra ne forma il fondo, due ne formano il capitello; una é posta per 
ciascuno dei quatro lati, e tutte sono grezze e nericcie. La sua figura 
rappresenta una grotta. Per una porta angusta, non eccedente i 
quattro piedi, vi si: montava per tre gradini, formati essi pure d’una 
sola pietra in tutta l’estenzion della fabbrica. Era questo un tempio 
di remota Antichita, consecrato dal re Eurota a Minerva, il cui nome, 
che Onga presso i Lacedemoni era, é scolpito nel frontespizio.” 
M. Rochette thinks the evidence of the Greek Doctor ought to be 
received preferably to my assertions; because he speaks, in the 
passage above quoted, as an eye witness, and as a person certain’ of 
the fact; because, also, he has been long settled in the country, and 
has leisurely examined those objects of which it is insinuated that I 
have taken only a superficial and hasty view; and because he 
describes the temple as actually existing, conformably in every par- 
ticular with the account of Fourmont, and says that the name of 
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Onga is inscribed on the front. I cannot help here congratulating 
M. Rochette on the opportunity afforded him of verifying his con- 
jectural emendation, in order that we may know with certainty to 
whom we are indebted for this same “ magnificent edifice,” whether 
to Fourmont’s Iketerkerateans, or to M. Rochette’s “ genuine Carians.” 
It is a pity the Doctor did not give us the inscription at full length, 
but I presume that no time has been lost in ascertaining this point. 
To speak seriously, however, it is really not easy to find words 
properly to characterise the production of this person; but as his 
statement at least brings the whole question within a very narrow 
compass, I can only say, that I am perfectly contented the judgment 
of the public should depend on this issue. If any traveller of credit 
and respectability shall say that he ever saw a building of this de- 
scription, or any thing which could even fairly be mistaken for it, I 
will admit my error, and confess that the reputation of F’ourmont has, 
in this respect, been unjustly calumniated. But even if it were pos- 
sible to produce this, as well as the originals of all his pretended 
inscriptions, to-morrow, although the Abbé himself would stand 
acquitted of the fraud, their spuriousness would be equally manifest, 
for the evidence afforded by their contents is amply sufficient ; and 
we should then come to the conclusion adopted by Professor Boeckh, 
of Berlin, who thinks that no man in his senses can believe them to 
be genuine, but who, not doing justice to the audacity of Fourmont, 
attributes their forgery to the Spartans themselves, about the first 
century of the Christian era.* In the mean time, I will only observe 
further, that circumstances are much changed since Fourmont visited 
Greece: few, if any, had then ventured to explore regions which 
were supposed to be full of difficulty and danger; the risk of de- 
tection was, therefore, slight. Even so late as the year 1803, the 


—— — 


* Lett. p. 13. Quod si jam queris quid de antiquissimis, qui feruntur, titulis censeam, 
tnsanum dixerim, qui eos Trojano bello priores cum Barthelemio, Lanzio aliisque putet ; 
neque tamen eos a Fourmonto, sed ab ipsis Spartanis circa primum a Christo nato seculum 
confictos arbitror. 
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period of my own journey to Sparta, I believe that not many persons 
had preceded me in those remote districts of the Peloponnesus. But 
in the course of the last ten years, the country has been open to travel- 
lers of all nations, and has been comparatively much more frequented. 
There, doubtless, is to be found, at this moment, a very considerable 
number of active and intelligent men, fully qualified to pronounce 
between the assertions made by Dr. Avramiotti and myself. Notwith- 
standing my stay at Sparta scarcely exceeded a week, and although 
this « eye-witness” is said to be settled at Argos, I am somewhat 
disposed to believe that he may never have visited the plain of the 
Kurotas at all, but that he has blindly extracted his description from 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions ; or perhaps from the 
Travels of Anacharsis, which are well known in Greece, but in which, 
unfortunately, an undeserved reliance on the veracity of his country- 
man, has misled the learned author of that most delightful work. 

I have no doubt that Fourmont made a large collection of in- 
scriptions, and that he accurately copied the greater part of them. 
The originals of many which are preserved among his papers, exist 
at this day in different parts of Greece. But these inscriptions, 
although unknown to Europe at the time, he did not think it worth 
while to publish. It was only after having had full time for the 
work, either from the slender materials furnished by some genuine 
document, or without any foundation at all, that he has fabricated, 
and communicated to the Academy of Inscriptions, his pretended 
discoveries. These, if they had been genuine, would undoubtedly, 
from their remote antiquity, and from the nature of the subjects, have 
commanded an interest on the part of that learned body, and of 
Europe in general, far greater than could possibly have been excited 
by the communication of any thing which he had really seen in 
Greece. For it is worthy of notice, that although the authenticity 
of many of his inscriptions preserved in the King’s library has been 
proved by the copies of other travellers, or by the existence of the 
originals, this does not apply to any thing which he has himself pub- 
lished ; and indeed it appears that he considered his collection merely 
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as the raw materials from whence he was enabled from time to time 
to manufacture an occasional discovery for the Paris market. A 
curious illustration of this is afforded by the marbles in question. 
The drawings, as they were found by the Comte Caylus, and as 
published by him, represent instruments belonging to the sacrifice 
of human victims, instead of the ornaments of female dress; but the 
inscriptions are perfectly accurate, both in form and substance; one 
of them, AAYATHTA ANTINATPOY IEPEIA, being written in the 
character employed in Greece about the period of the Macedonian 
conquest; the other, ANOOYCH AAMAINETOY YNOCTATPIA *, in 
such as was generally in use under the Roman emperors. ‘The note 
on the drawing, written by Fourmont, is, in templo Onge; and the 
Count informs us he was assured by M. Fourmont the younger, who 
attended his uncle in Greece, and who seems to have been a companion 
worthy of him, that “ they were found placed one on each side of 
the entrance of the sanctuary, where, in the antient temples of Greece, 
the priests were stationed.” + Now, it was precisely in this situation, 
in front of the altar, that they were found by me in the year 1803, 
in the Greek chapel already so often mentioned. We here see the indi- 


* I findin Hesychius that the gloss of sélesa is eumadxlgia, which term signified a person 
who made ornaments of female dress, and especially of the head dress, either with reference 
to the net usually worn by women, and frequently represented on antient coins, or perhaps 
to the different modes of twisting the hair. =régia has puzzled all the commentators on 
Hesychius, and Alberti seems to think that the word may have been written erroneously, 
instead of xouisgsa, which, as well as xoupcleia, had the same signification as éumAédxlosm. 
Our inscription, however, tegether with the objects represented on the marbles, are suf- 
ficient to authenticate the common reading; and vmosélgie will therefore designate a sub- 
ordinate person engaged in this occupation. Hesych. ed. Albert. inloc. ‘The etymology 
of the word is still doubtful. — A. 

[It appears from the Etym. M.and from Hesychius, that KOM hT ore had, as well as TTAT OI, 
the signification of éuwAéxreia: and, by obtaining the meaning of xoupareia, we shall also 
find that of crérgia. Now a passage in Clemens Al. Peed. 1. ili., will illustrate satisfactorily 
the sense of the word. Koppdaras 02 xa) xoupdrorms eel Tas yuvainas amdsmoAguovciy® at wey 
UATOMT Ooty Oh 32 rove xEXouParous* Ada tovs xrevas. Wehere find mention of the MLrVOrs, 
nets, or fillets for the hair, and combs, as placed under the charge of the Koupéreim: but 
the same articles appear sculptured on the marble, containing the title of TNOCTATPIA. 
Spanheim translates xoupdras by Coiffeurs de Madame. ‘The learned critic, in the 
Q. Review, vol. 19. refers to the passage in Hesychius. — E.] 
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eation of his project, although he did not venture to carry it fully into 
execution ; had it been completed, we should doubtless have seen a 
grave dissertation on the custom of human sacrifices among those 
antient Iketerkerateans, in honor of this strange deity. The in- 
scriptions themselves, when published, would no doubt have been 
represented in those whimsical characters which M. Fourmont thought 
suitable to the remote antiquity of the building; and some alteration 
would probably have taken place, in order to render them more 
accordant with the fact of the existence of this worship, hitherto 
unheard of. But the appearance of his drawing in its present state, 


with the absurd anachronism on the face of it, and the total change of 


the subject of the sculpture, while it sufficiently exhibits his inten- 
tions, at the same time convicts him of falsehood and imposture. 
M. Rochette, although disposed to admit the accuracy of the en- 
graving inserted in your former volume, seems to insinuate the 
possibility of mistake and error on my part.. In answer to this I can 
only say, that as the marbles are actually in my possession at this 
moment, either he, or any other person, is perfectly at liberty to ex- 
amine and verify the truth of the representation. 

But we are told that Fourmont, for the purpose of securing to his 
own country the exclusive glory of his discoveries, by a barbarous pre- 
caution, mutilated and destroyed the inscriptions after he had copied 
them *; and the evidence of Mr. Dodwell is adduced to prove that 
the inhabitants of Sparta still preserve a recollection of this fact. 
Nearly the same account, if I be not mistaken, was given to me by 
the person mentioned by Mr. Dodwell; but it appeared at the time, 
that this history had been derived from what the narrator had heard 
from others respecting the confessions of Fourmont, rather than from 
any local knowledge or tradition. I think it extremely probable, 
however, that Fourmont may have obliterated inscriptions ; and it only 
remains to be seen with what reasonable or intelligible motive this 
was done. I confess that what M. Rochette calls his “ ill-judged 
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patriotism,” seems to me quite inadequate to account for this conduct. 
He must have known that travellers in those countries were at that 
time of very rare occurrence, and that there could be no doubt what- 
ever of his being able to present to the public the fruits of his re- 
searches, without the risk of the participation of any other person, 
and even before the objects were again visited. But if he was de- 
sirous to preserve these inscriptions entirely from the sight of future 
travellers, he might easily have brought them with him to. France. 
Their size and weight presented no obstacle, for he describes them as 
about three feet and ahalf high, by two feet and a quarter wide.* A 
person who, by his own account, employed sixty men for two months, 
at Amyclee alone, could have had no difficulty in transporting these 
marbles a few miles to the sea side. Of their extreme importance to 
the history and chronology of Greece, he professes himself to have 
been well aware ; and from their great singularity he must have an- 
ticipated universal scepticism, unless he could prove the existence of 
the originals. For it is worthy of remark, that the only inscriptions 
said to be destroyed are precisely those whose existence is most 
doubtful, and which it was most incumbent on.him to produce. A 
great portion of his collection, of different degrees of importance, 
many of them transcribed by him for the first time, has been since 
confirmed and copied by succeeding travellers. None of these, how- 
ever, were ever published by Fourmont himself; and so far from 
thinking they add any authority to his daring impositions, I cannot 
but draw a different conclusion from the fact stated. If, therefore, 
Fourmont went through the farce of defacing any monuments of this 
description, it was not from.“ ill-judged patriotism,” but in order to 
obtain the means of inventing, with impunity, what he pretended to 
have discovered and then destroyed. But whatever may have been 
the amount of this particular species of barbarism, he seems in other 
respects, if we are to credit his own relation, to have carried on the 
work of destruction in a manner quite unparalleled, and under such 


a es 


Mem. de Acad. des Inscr. t. xv. p. 398. 
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circumstances of absurd extravagance as might almost lead us to sus- 
pect him of insanity. Mr. Dodwell has furnished us with some 


curlous extracts from his correspondence, which is preserved in the. 


King’s library at Paris, and consists of letters from different parts: of 
Greece, addressed to the Comte de Maurepas, M. Freret, the Abbé 
Sevin, and others. * They are worth inserting as specimens of “-ill- 
judged patriotism ;” although I suspect that this quality will have 
been better illustrated by their long suppression and. concealment, 
rather than by the publication of the facts contained in them. « Je 
Pai fait, non pas raser, mais abattre de fond en comble. II n’y a plus 
de toute cette grande ville, une pierre sur une autre, &c. — Depuis 
plus de trente jours, trente et quelquefois quarante ou soixante ou- 
vriers, abattent, detruisent, exterminent la ville de Sparte, &c. —Je 
n’ai plus que quatre tours 4 demolir, &c. — Dans le moment que je 
suis occupé a la derniere destruction de Sparte, &c. —imaginez vous, 
si vous pouvez, dans quelle joye je suis. Elle est des plus grandes ; 
mais elle seroit extréme si on m’avoit laissé faire encore quelque tems. 
Mantinée, Stymphalus, Pallantium, Tegée, et sur tout Olympia et 
Nemée, meritoient bien que je les renversasse de fond’en comble ; 
jen ai lautorité, &c.—J’ai, chemin faisant, cherché les anciennes villes 
de ce pays, et jen ai detruit quelques unes ; entre autres Hermione, 
Trzezene, Tiryns, la moitié de la citadelle d’ Argos, Phliasia, Pheneos, 
et apres avoir percé dans la Magne autant que la prudence l’a pu 
permettre, je suis depuis six semaines, occupé a la derriére et totale 
destruction de Sparte, &c. — Sparte est la cinquiéme ville de 
la Morée que j’ai renversée, Hermione et Traezene ont subi le 
méme sort-—Jje n’ai pardonné & Argos, a Phliasia, &c. —Je suis 
actuellement occupé a detruire jusqu’a la pierre fondamentale du 
temple d’Apollon Amycléen, &c.—J’en detruirois méme d'autres 
avec autant de facilité, si on me laissoit faire. —Je n’ai point lu que 
depuis le renouvellement des lettres, il soit venu. dans l’esprit de 


* Dedwell, Travels in Greece, v. ii. c. 11. 
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quelqu’un de bouleverser ainsi des villes entiéres, &c. —Je ne me 
souviens pas d’avoir vu dans les relations des voyageurs qui m’ont pre- 
cedé, quils ayent jamais osé abattre des chateaux, ou d’autres grands 
batimens.” In speaking of the destruction of Sparta, the following 
observations, rightly understood, afford some explanation of his 
motives. ‘ Si en renversant ses murs et ses temples, si en ne 
laissant pas une pierre sur une autre au plus petit de ses sacellums, 
son lieu sera dans la suite ignorée, j'ai au moins de quoi la faire re- 
connoitre, et c'est quelque chose; je n’avois que ce moyen la pour 
rendre illustre mon voyage, &c.” 

After this recital, he has the hardihood to sign himself Fourmont 
Emrapriarinos: but, as Mr. Dodwell observes, he should rather have 
taken the title of Poliorcetes, for it would appear that the cities of 
Greece had not met with such a destroyer since the days of De- 
metrius. ‘To speak seriously, however, I will frankly confess that 
these ravages do not excite any regret in my mind, because I do not 
believe a single word respecting them, and I am persuaded that to 
you, or to any other person who has been in the country, it would 
only be an idle waste of time to adduce any proofs of the ludicrous 
absurdity of the tale. The statement of Fourmont itself is quite 
sufficient, and I shall detain you with no further remarks, but leave 
M. Rochette to pronounce such an’ opinion respecting that statement 
and its author as he may think fit, whether it be true or false. I must 
say, however, that his silence concerning these particulars, which must 
have been in his possession, is scarcely consistent with the candour he 
professes, especially where so much depends on the credit due to the 
personal character of the individual in question, and who, M. Rochette 
would have us believe, was “ a laborious, pains-taking man, ignorant 
of the ways of the world, carrying the bluntness and simplicity of his 
manners almost to rudeness; and, in short, much more honest than 
learned.” * TI will only further add, in conclusion, that when 
M. Rochette thinks himself justified in assuming a high tone of in- 


* Lett ™p. 3: 
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dignation in defence of the “ memory and honour of: this worthy 
man,” and when he inveighs in strong terms against the arrogance 
and presumption of those criticks who are prone to believe evil, and 
who delight to calumniate literary worth, I am surprised that’ it 
should not occur to. him what. may possibly be said of those who 
virtually assist in the propagation of imposture, for the gratification 
of exhibiting their own learning and ingenuity in the support of an 
untenable and exploded paradox. 
I remain, dear Walpole, yours, &c. 
ABERDEEN. 


INSCRIPTIONS, 


COPIED IN VARIOUS PARTS OF GREECE, 


AND 


COMMUNICATED BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL LEAKE. 


I. 


Tur following inscription is upon a fragment of a large quadrangular 
Stele at Punta, a low cape at the entrance of the gulf of Arta, oppo- 
site to the modern town of Prevyza. At Punta are many remains of 
walls of Roman construction, erected probably by Augustus, when he 
established the Actian games at this spot, and founded N icopolis 
upon the isthmus near Prevyza. 


EDTMEPAITIOAOTTOIATIOAAQNITOIAKTIOIPIA .. MONOS ETISTPA 

IIPOMNAMONAEATHTATOYNIKIAAAYSEIOY QNOZSOIN 
SYMITPOMNAMONONAENAYSIMAXOYTOYAPISTOKAE XOYTOY 
O=>A=>TAKOT@IAOZENOYTTOYHPAKAEITOY®OITIANOS EAOZETA 
TPAMMATEOSAETAIBOYAAINPOITOYTOYAIOINEIOEO> NOYSE 

MATPOITIOAITAKOYPOTPOIIOY EAOZETAIBOYAAIKAT NANQN 
TOQIKOINQITONAKAPNANONIIPOZENOYSEIMEN TrAYSAN } | = 
KAIEYTEPLETASTOYKOINOYTQNAKAPNANONKATA ENAKAP 
TONNOMONATASIANOAYMITIQNOSHATPHITOIMAION KAIKAT 
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AEYKIONTOYSIIOMAIOYAKIAIOYSPOMAI 
OY=KAIEIMENATTOIS 
KAIEKTONOISENAKAPNANIAIAS®@AAEIANKAIAYTOIS 
KAIXPHMASIKAIKATATANKAIKATAQAAASSANKAI 
TIOAEMOYKAIEIPANASKAITASKAIOIKIASETKTHSIN 
KAITAAAAATIMIAKAI®IAAN@OPOQTIATIANTAOSAKAITOIS 
AAAOISIIPOZENOIZKAIEYEPPETAISTOYTKOINOYTQN 
AKAPNANQNYTIAPXEL 


? Ve / ~ 9 / ~ 7 / 
Ext legumoaou ta “ArroAAwn ro ‘Antiw Dir( xs) uovoct 
/ > t / 
moopvywovos de Ayyrarou Nixia “Aduceiou* 
/ ny / ~ 7 
cTunmoouvyovwy de Navomayou tou ApiotoxAs 
> N F. nc / 
og AcTaxou, DiAoFevou Tou Hoaxaesrou Doiriavos* 
7 ~ ~ i ~ 7 
pe Uarecs dg ™ Courn TIgosrou sou Auombeos 
/ / 5) A ~ ~ x 
MyrpomoAstou Kougoteomou" Edoge TN Govan Hoth 
~ ~ ~ / 7 ‘3 
TH KoWVW Toy Axapyavor, 7 00k evOUS ebvaes 
\ 2 7 ~ ~ ~ 9 / \ 
%Ob EVEPYETAS TOU KOWOD Twy Axapyavuy Kara 
\ / ‘ > / ZL / 
tov vomoy Ayarray Ordruperrinvos Ilarpew, Tomwdscv, 
/ \ / ? 7 / 
Aevxioy Tovs TlomaAsou Axsdsoug Papcs 
\ as, > aA 
OUS’ KOE ELVA AVTOIG 
Ne / 3 / > / \ > ~ 
was exyovors ev Anapvavia arPartav xab aurois 
\ / \ \ ~ \ \ / \ 
HLb NONMATL HAL KATH YY Kab KATH baracoyy Hab 


/ \ Te \ Lied \ 2 a a 
TOKEMOU HAG ELNVYS HAE YNS KOLb OLMIS EYKTYTHs 


\ WP of; 7 \ / / 7 \ U3 
Kb TH HAAM TIMI KA DidrarvOpame TAVT OL, OTH “Hb TOC 


o 7 \ > “€ ~ ~ ~ 
aA Te0e EVOL %OLb EVEDYET AIG TOU xOWOU TWY 


> ‘ € 4 
AXLPVAVWY UTOAPHK Et 


TRANSLATION. 


EIPANAS 
MIAKAI® 
NOISKAI 
NANQ 
EIIIEPATIOA 
NOZSAE 
NATSIM 
PAKAEITO 
AIOMTEI 
IKOINQIT 
NOYT 
EMME 
AEONTI 
AIAS® 
OAAA 
KTH3SI 
AOIST 
YITAP 


Philemon having the administration of the sacred things of the 


Actian Apollo; Agetatus, son of Nicias, of Alysus, being recorder ; 
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Nausimachus, son of Aristocles, of Astacus (and) Philoxenus, son of 
Heraclitus, of Phoetize; being assistant recorders ; Proetus, son of Dio- 
pithes, of Metropolis, being secretary to the council: 
It was decreed by the council and people of the Acarnanians, that 
Agasias, son of Olympion, of Patre., (and) the Romans, Publius (and) 
Lucius, sons of Publius Acilius, should be public guests and bene- 
factors of the community of the Acarnanians, according to law; and 
that for them and their descendants in Acarnania, there should be 
protection for themselves and their property by sea and by land, and 
in war and in peace, together with the right of acquiring lands and 
houses, and all other rights of honor and humanity, granted by 
the community of the Acarnanians to other public guests and bene- 
factors. 
NOTE. 

Alysus and Astacus were towns of Acarnania, near the coast, lying 
opposite to Leucas and the Echinades. Phoetize and Metropolis were 
near the banks of the Achelous. In the time of the last Philip of 
Macedonia, Phcetize belonged to the Atolians (Polyb. 1. iv. c. 63.) ; but 
it is probable, from this inscription, that Augustus gave the natural 
boundary of the Achelous to the two provinces, and thus included 
Pheetiae, which is on the northern side of the Achelous in Acarnania. 
I found remains of all these cities. 


II. 

Of the two following dedications to Aplus, or the Thessalian 
Apollo, I copied the first from the edge of a quadrangular piece of 
white marble, in the court of the bishop’s house, at Turnavo, a Greek 
town in Thessaly, eight miles to the N. N. W. of Larissa. The dia- 
lect seems to have been peculiar to the adjacent district; at least I 
never observed it in any of the numerous inscriptions remaining in 
Thessaly, nor even so near as Larissa, where many still exist. I 
found the second dedication, which is to Apollo of Tempe, at Tatari, 
a village situated in the same plain in which Turnavo stands, and not 


far from the left bank of the Peneus, between Larissa and ‘Tempe. 
VOL. Il. oT 


Oe a ta) ae ea 
aes ei ‘5 


meer eet iterset? sz 
oa sir btatitecatateses 
<. - WepRRese tas etsiestateery 
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| ATIAOYNIKEPA , IOYSOYSITIATPOS 
yi TIOAEMAPXIAAIOSOOYTAS 
ONE@EIKEIEPOMNAMONEI 
fl SASKAIAPXIAAYXNA®OPEISA> 


NOTES. 


a "Amadou. | The following passage in the Cratylus of Plato, illus- 
Hy trative of this word, has been pointed out to me by the Rev. R. Wal- 
iy pole. Plato, in speaking of Apollo, says: “ Kara de tiv mavtmeny xa 
TO arnbes TE “Ok TO LmAOUY (rauTov yyotp err) ome ouv ob Oerraarcs wxadovcw 
, aUTOV, oplorar av xadolro.  AgAov yop Dace oreivtes @erradrcs Toutov Tov beov. 
PaaS Fisk — Cratyl. p. 205. ed. Serr. 
na Kepdwov for Kepdae.] This epithet of Apollo is found in Lyco- 
| phron, v.208. Asaiwiou rap cvtex Kegdwou Oeov, where the Scholiast says 
| that Apollo was called by this name, or: cia yentpay ra cumPeoovTa nat 


| evrimeepon deluyucsy 


IIL. 


AITAOYNITEMTIEITA 
AISXYTAISSATYPOI 
EAEYOEPIA 


-) vee pees / 7 A 1 > , 
Atrohawu Tenresrr, Aroyuass LaTUpoU eAcufepice. 


IV. 
At Athens. 


- AAAMENEIS®AOSHPESIBYPTINTAIAAEKEY 
OEISQMATINOHNAEAIOHPEAABENTIAAINOSTIE 
PEAOKENTIATPIAESOIKAIMHTPIAINONAYITA 
> - WANANKHSOIXOYANAPIIASOEISENTAETHI 
- - ONO - 
Talia pey AG Deios mpé Livery, yaa de “eubes 
Lape, avony oe aut Onp enaGev oA, oomep EOwKEV" 
|| } / Tlarpi de oo nab PIT eb Al‘mov AUTas UT cveeyRNS 


7 ? Nua © 7 éf 
Orvou avaprac bess enT a ETY YEVOVWS. 


srt seecepata ce, 
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v. 
I found the following upon a solid square block of stone, in a shoe- 
maker’s shop, in the town of Dhomoko, the antient Thaumaci. 


ATAOAITYXAINOAISOAYMAKON 
EAQKEATESTOIATPOAEQNOS Hai 
KAAATEIIIPOZENIANEIIINOMI | 
ANASYAIANAS®AAEIANENKTH Hs a 
SINATEAEIANIIANTONKAITIOAE 
MOYKAIEIPANASENTONAIIANTA 
XPONONKAIAYTQIKAIEKTONOISKAT \ 
OSATOISAAAOISITPOZENOISIAN 
TAAPXONTONS®OAPIAAE - - - AA 
dANAENT'YOSTASIPOZENIAS 

TIOAYMNIASTOI*S 


VI. 


ATA@AITYXAITIOAISOAYMAKOQNEAQOKENTIYPPA : 
TIMATOPO - - P - - - EIQTAIONTIEYEPLETA - - - || 
- - SITPOZENIAN - - OITOAITEIANEIIINOMIAN 
ASYTAIANAS®AAEIANENKTHSINATEAEIAN 
TMANTONKAITIOAEMOYKAIEIPANASKATIAY - - - - - 
EKTONOIS - NTONATIANTAXPONONKAIOSA 
TOISAAAOISNPOZENOISHIANTAAPXONTON 
------- AISIPAKO - NIKOMAXOYENTYOSTAS 
IIPOZENIASNEOITTOAEMOSEYHOIA - - - 

Ayabos Tuya’ TloAus Oavpanwy EOWKE Ayer 

"Ayporewvos Kaaaset Tpogeviay, eT ivOILbay, 

arvAtay, arParsicy, EYeT TW, TEA ELOY 

TAVT OY Ko TOAE LOU “ob esonvns ey 

Tov aTAVTa meovev xab QUT GS Kos 

? @ \N ef ~ Ed 7 

EXYOVOKG HAb OTA TOS HAXOIS T poz Evoss 

TOVT Oe “Agyovray LPodpiae Ae( cvs) dacpevect 

eyyuos THS Teozevias TloAupviar ros. 


"Ayaba Tuxe: Tloruc Oavucanoy cowKev 
Tlv go Tipecryopo(v "H)p(ana)emra, ovTs 


2 Eee 
* Sic in lapide. 


sa ly4 
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> oe ~ if / > / 
evepyeTy (THs TOEW)S, Tpogeviay, bOOMOALTELAY, 
2 y > / ? / 7 

ET WOMLAV, KTVALAY, HTDAAEIAY, EYKTYTIN, 


ca / XY 7 \ wi? 
ATEASILY TOAVT WV, KOE TOAEMOU Kab ELPNVNSs 


\ > Nb? / > \ e/ 
HOb HUT Kb EXYOVOIS EV TOV ATAYTAa 
f \ Ve. Ss / vA 
NEV, KA’ OTH TOG HAROIC Tpozevors 
/ n 2 4 / / 
TovTa* ApxyovTwy= - == = arcana - Nixouayou. 


"Eyyuos 775 (eo) Fevias NeomroAewos Ev79id(ov). 


2 Kaadei, Calliensi. Agestus was a citizen of Callum, an im- 
portant town in A¥tolia, situated on the north side of the Spercheius. 
ed It was plundered by the Gauls, who marched thither suddenly from 
] it their camp before Thermopyle. B.C. 278. See Pausanias (Phocic. 
es Cacd.) 
| 2 ’Eswousw, the right of pasturing cattle. 

| 6 The word éxyovos has been substituted for something erased, and 
zat has been added in the margin. 

10 The town of Heraclea, more antiently Trachys, near Thermo- 
pyle, was about twenty-five miles to the southward of Thaumaci. 
Callium was about the same distance to the westward. 


VIL. 
From Dhadhia, near Mount Parnassus. 


+ K A 


MOYAAAMASIMII 
TONAPXIEPEATOY 
TAAOTOEOTAIONYCO 
TONBOIWTAPXHNITA 
TPOCBOIWTAPXOY 
TWNO@ETHN®WKAP 
XHNAM®IKTYONAOE 
HKOAONIIANEAAHNA 
APXONTAKAITACAAAAC 
| TIACACENTHIIATPIAI 
iy TE AE CANTAAITOYPTI 
HY) 4 ACKINTYAIATIAOYTA 
Mel XHHTYNHTONIAION 
ANAPAE YNOIACKAIAPE 
THCENEKENAIONY 
COYTENTEMENEIL 
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/ / / \ , 7 i / ta / \ 
Mapxov Ovuasioy Aapacimmov, Tov aenvepen Tou meydrou Beov Atcvucov, tov 


Boworecoryny, TAT EOS Bower ci pyou, “Aywvobéryy, Dexctorny, "Au@intuove, Oenxoroy, 
Tlavérrnvee, 


of \ \ > / 2 v oy , , 
Aoxovra Kab TAS AhAuS TaTAS EV TY WAT OLOL TEAET HITE AiToueytas, 
/ 
Kuvtudia 


t c \ \ apy v > / \ > ~ ‘sy / > 
MAourdoyy y yuvy Tov sdsoy avdoce EUVOLAS Kos HoETHS eveney Asovucou ey 
Ai 
TEMEVES, 


From this inscription it appears, that the stone upon which it is 
engraved supported a statue of a high priest of Bacchus, named 
Marcus Ulpius Damasippus, erected by his wife Quintilia Plutarcha. 
I found it in a church near Dhadhia, a large village, situated at the 
foot of Mount Parnassus, on the northern side. The hill upon which 
the church stands is surrounded by the remains of Hellenic walls, 
which seem to have belonged to the antient Amphicleia; for the con- 
curring testimonies of Herodotus (I. viii. c. 33.), and of Pausanias 
(Phocic. c. 33.), place Amphiceea, or Amphicleia, in this vicinity ; and 
the worship of Bacchus, mentioned in the inscription, is described by 
Pausanias, as existing at Amphicleia, in the following terms: Séac de 


arora aE tov aduToy" Awwow dour opysce Eood0s é¢ TO aOurov, oude ev Paveoa 


) a: 7 Wee, +h Se if / / al 
TPicw ayaruc oux ects’ AEyeTas de UO Tey Audinrcieov pavriy ré TPics Tov 


Beov rovrov nar Conboy vocwy TPios nabeoryeeves* To fev oy voonpare avroic 
"ApQinargevos nat Toig TPOTOKMOUTI LaToLs Os ovErperey® T powcr ss de 6 bepeus errs 
Kew de ex TOU. beou KaTOVOS. 

It appears, therefore, that Damasippus was one of the priests who 
were inspired by the god to enunciate his oracles. With respect to 
the remarkable word 6ejxoAor, we find that at Olympia there was a 
building called the Geyxoréw, and a sacred officer Seyxoarorcc, who had 
charge of the sacrifices, wre: ra) és Quotas bequordrw. Paus. Eliac. prior. 
ce. 15. Facius, however, has supposed that the word should be written 
GeyxorAw, and his conjecture receives the strongest confirmation from 
our inscription. I copied another at Zante, in honour of a woman 
who had been priestess * (eoxoryoacav) to Diana. 


* Chandler (Inscr. Ant. p. 86.) has published this inscription with the slight error of 
KAI instead of KAH, in the name of the priestess Clenippa. 
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VIL 
At Amphipolis. 


EAOZENTOIAHMOIOI 
AQNAKAISTPATOKAE 
A®EOTEINAM@IMOAI(N) 
,TOAITEQNAEI®YI(1) 
HNKAIAYTOSKAITOS 
TIAIAASKAIHMITOTAA(I) 
SKONTAIIASXEINA(Y) 
TOSQSMOAEMIOSKAI 
NHTIOINEITEONANAI 
TAAEXPHMATAYTONA 
HMOSIAEINAITOAEII 
IAEKATONIPONTOYA 
TIOAAQNOSKAITOSTP 
TMONOSTOSAEIIPOST 
ATASANATPAWVAIAYT 
OSES=STHAHNAIOINHN 
HNAETISTOVHOISMA 
ANAVH®IZEIHKATAA 
EXETAITOYTOSTEXN 
HIHMHXANHIO(T)EQIO(Y) 
N(T)AXPHMATAYTOAHM 
OSIAESTOKAIAYTOS 
®EOTETQAMOINIOAIN 
AEI®YTIHN 


7 \ ~ ié 7, \ “ ja / 3 if e va . 
Edo¥ev Ta Ano Cirava nar LrparonrAca Hevysw Aphitoarw TworArTwv wEeibu- 
je *% LN ? \ \ \ my . \ A >] reid / 3 \ c 
yea ™, Kab HUTOUS Kab TOUS TWHidaS* KAb EXYTOT AALTKWYTA TATYXEW AUTOVDS WE 
~ fe \ \ ~~ é \ Os / ? ~ Py if: ee N Oe 2 La 
TOREMLOUS KO VNTOWES tebvccvar’ Ta de XONLAT HL AUTMY ONMOTEA ELVAI, TO OE EMLCE- 
chek aoa wed? \ ~ aN os \ oe / etl 
%aTov sepov TOU AmodhAwyos nas TOU LT pumovos tous o&€ IIporraras aiveeryorbecs 
? \ ? / ! Ey] \7 \ / > / \ ys 
aurous eo oTHAny Asbsvyy® nV Oe TIC TO wnQiopoo avalyPiles q HOT OOEYET CL 
4 7 3 nS fod \ / 3 ~ » / * \ SIAN 
TOUTOUS TEXIH Y MYKALYN YTWiOUV, TH NPYMATA AVTOV ONMOTIA ETTW, KAL AUTOS 


St. > ye 2 / 
DeuyeTw Ap Qitroaw aesPuyiay. 


This inscription contains a decree of perpetual banishment by the 
people of Amphipolis against two of their citizens, named Philo and 


* Pedy deiduyiav, perpetuo exilio mulctari. uydy 8 xal wh beanous xelow dmorxely, 
devyérw deiguylav.— Plato de Leg. 9, p. 871, ed. Serran. 
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Stratocles, and their children. If they are ever taken, they are to 
suffer death as enemies, their property is confiscated to the people, 
and a tenth of it is to be applied to the service of Apollo and Strymon. 
The (magistrates intituled) Prostatze are to inscribe names of the con- 
demned men upon a pillar of stone; and if any person revokes the 
decree, or in any manner whatever gives countenance to the banished 
persons, his property also is to be forfeited to the people, and he him- 
self is to be banished from Amphipolis for ever. 

The form of this decree is taken from the laws of the Athenians, 
of whom the Amphipolitans were a colony. We find all the peculiar 
expressions of the Amphipolitan decree in one or other of the laws 
cited by Demosthenes *, in his orations against Aristocrates, Midias, 
and Nesra. The mode of engraving, and the shape of the characters 
on the stone, indicate the best times of Grecian art ; and the name of 
Stratocles, one of the banished men, is found in the first Olynthiac 
oration, as that of one of the ambassadors who went from Amphipolis 
to Athens, to invite the Athenians to take possession of Amphipolis. 
It is not impossible, therefore, that he may be the same Stratocles 
mentioned in the inscription, and that when the party of Philip gained 
the ascendancy at Amphipolis, a sentence of banishment may have 
been pronounced against him. 

We are surprised to find at Ampbhipolis a dialect differing so much 
from the later Attic or Hellenic; for if the conjecture already pro- 
posed respecting Stratocles be received, the inscription cannot be 


* Nymoivel relvavas is found in a law quoted in the oration against Aristocrates (p. 639. 
ed. Reiske), and in Andocides de Myst. p.47, 48. ‘Qrewotv was the Amphipolitan form 
for #r1v108, which word we find in the following clause of a Jaw cited in the oration against 
Newera, p. 1350. "Eady 08 Eévos dori Euvoiny tégyn } enxavy yrivioiv, ypaperdw mpos Tovs 
Ozcpoléras: and in the oration against Midias, we find rporw 3} wnyavy jriviody. 

The appropriation of the tenth part to the Deity is mentioned by Andocides, in the 
passage just referred to. His words are precisely those of the inscription, moAguids Zora 
rav ’Abnvdimy xab vymoiws telvaror xal rd ypywara dvTov Oywdoia torw ual ris beod Td émidéxaroy. 
See also a decree in Plutarch, de decem Rhetor. in Antiph. and Xenophon Hellen. 1.1. 
c.7. Emidéxatoy, éaixeumrov, appear to have been Athenian law terms used only in decrees 
relating to confiscations. See Harpocrat. in voc. 


> ON sin Bid ace ae 


Pe anti Boe chara perry per 
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older than the 107th Olympiad. We find proofs, however, in several 
inscriptions still existing in Greece, that the Greeks were often 
accustomed to preserve the use of the antient and obsolete dialects in 
their public acts. Among other examples of this, I found an in- 
scribed marble in Boeotia, upon which were some verses in Hellenic, 
followed by a decree in the Boeoto-Atolic dialect ; and inscriptions in 
both dialects are found in several parts of Boeotia. As the Greek 
colonies were particularly jealous of preserving the vestiges of their 
origin, customs were often longer preserved there than in the mother 
countries; and it may have been with the same feeling that the 
Amphipolitans adopted the antient Ionic dialect of Attica for their 
public acts, although it may have been obsolete at Athens, even when 
the colony of Agnon went to Amphipolis. * 

I copied this Amphipolitan decree from a marble, inserted in a 
Turkish fountain at Yenikeui, a village situated at six miles from 
Orfana, on the road to Serres. At Yenikeui, and on the hill above 
it, are found many remains of Amphipolis. In the latter ages of the 
Byzantine empire these remains had given to a Greek village standing 
on the site, the appellation of Marmari, Maguepoy t: the name of 
Marmara is still attached to the spot, though the village itself has 
passed away. Yenikeui, or Neochorio, (new village) has been built 
upon a part of the site, in an unhealthy situation, on the bank of the 
river, for the sake of the fishery, by which the village is supported. 
This fishery consists chiefly of the fine eels t, for which the Strymon 
is still as much renowned as it was in antient times. Its profits are 


* In the 4th year of the 85th Olymp. 437. B.C. 
+ Cantacuzenus, 1.1. c. 53. 
¢ Two poets, cited by Athenzeus, (]. 7. c. 13.) celebrate the Strymonian eels. Arches- 
tratus says: 
---- doers meya xaora Bégoucs 
Kwraias xab Sroupdvias, meyaaa te yee 2104 
Kal rd matryos baupoorc. 
Antiphanes says: 
---- TOTAMIS DVO MATmEVOS 
[rotpuv weyloras eyyédese METH [LEVOS. 
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farmed from the Porte by the Bey of Zikhna, who commands all the 
surrounding territory. 

Thucydides has very accurately described Amphipolis, as situated 
at twenty-five stades from the mouth of the river Strymon, and as 
being surrounded on two sides by the river, which, a little above the 
city, makes a considerable marsh or lake. The position of Am- 
phipolis is one of the most important in Greece. It stands in a pass 
which traverses the mountains bordering the Strymonic eulf, and it 
commands the only easy communication from the coast of that eulf into 
the great Macedonian plains, which extend for sixty miles from beyond 
Meleniko to Philippi. The Strymon, immediately after emerging 
from a large lake, makes a half circuit in a deep gorge round the hill 
of Amphipolis, and from thence crosses a plain of two or three miles 
in breadth to the sea. The name of Amphipolis was given to the 
place by the Athenian colonists, from its being surrounded by the 
river. The singularity of the site accounts no less for the name of 
Ennea Odoi (nine ways), which it bore prior to the time of the 
Athenian colony* ; for all the principal communications between the 
coast and the plains must have traversed this pass. Near the river’s 
mouth on the left bank are the ruins of a town of the Byzantine 
empire ; built on the site of the antient Eion. These ruins have often 
been mistaken for those of Amphipolis. 


IX. 


I found the following inscription upon a stone in the village of 
Dhavlia; from another side of the same stone I also copied the in- 
scription which has already been published in the first volume of the 
present work, from a copy taken by the Earl of Aberdeen. 


OAOSAEHENITON 1 
APXATETHNESEIIAA 


* Herod. 1. vii. c. 114. 
3 U 


atin apampes wisi he aA 


TOSKAAAMOYSATO 
TAAESHMEIAKAITOY . 
OPOYSTHSM TPHSE 
QSENXAPAZOYSIKO . 


NHENTOSTHSEIKAAOS 


TOTAQAEKATOYMH 
NOSHMONOTANEN 
XAPAXOOSINETIEAEY 
SOMENONATTOYS 
TIEPIATPOYAPYIIIO . 


KATATHNIIPOKOMIS0O .. 
SANXEIPAYIIOSEPATI . 


AAOZSZQMVPOTTOY 
EVAIKOYKAITONIIEPI 
PIAQNASOSIKPATOTS 
KATAAMONAZOIIY 


POYAPXONTQONKPEI . . 


MENEITIAEIIEITQ . 
PIOMQEKTHSAIIO®A 
SEQSTHZEYBOTAOYT 


TETPAKOSIONTPIAKO . 


TAITENTEIIAEOPQON 
TOYTOYEXEINATIAITH 
SINSEPATIIAAAATIO 
THSAATAIEFEONIIOAE 
QSTIAPHSAN 
KOYPPIOSATTOBOY 
AOZ>KEKPIKAKAI 
THNIPOTHNES®PA 
TISANIKH®OPOSAY 
KOMHAOY>KEKPIKA 
ATASIAS>TEIMQNOS 
KEKPIKATIAIAIOS 
AAMOZENOSE>®PA 
TISATETAPTHNEISIA 
TEMITHNMHTPOA 
POS ATIOAAOAOTOYAN 
TIKYPEYSNEIKAPE 
TOSMISTOYTIOOPEYTS 
TYPANNOSTYPANNOY 
ES®PATISMAIAKINAYT 
NOSKAAAIKPATOYSTI 
OOPEYT>SEZKOPNHAI 
OSASIOXOSEYNOT= 
EMAIPAKAAAITENH> 


KAEONEIKOYES®PATIKA 


TIOOPEYS 
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“ The road to the Archagetes * shall be two calami t in breadth. 
They shall jointly engrave the landmarks and boundaries of the hi] 
measurement within the twentieth day of the twelfth month, we com- | | 
ing to them, when they shall be engraved. Concerning the land Dryp- ve 
pium, we adjudge from a view of the writing { exhibited by Serapias, ie 
son of Zopyrus the Ecdicus, and by Philon, son of Sosicrates, and | ' 
Damon, son of Zopyrus, the archons, that if any thing is wanting to ) 
the number of four hundred and thirty plethro, settled by the 
decision of Eubulus, for this, Serapias has a rightful demand from 
the city of the Daulians. The following were present: I, Curius a 
Autobulus, adjudged and sealed the first seal ; LN icephorus, son of 
Lycomedes, adjudged ; I, Agasias, son of Timon, adjudged ; I, Pub- 
lius A‘lius Damoxenus, sealed the fourth seal in like manner ;* Metro- 
dorus, son of Apollodotus, sealed the fifth ; Nicaretus of Tithorea, son 
of Pistus, Tyrannus, son of Tyrannus, sealed ; Acindynus of Tithorea, i. 
son of Callicrates ; Sextus Cornelius Asiochus ; Eunus, son of Epeeras ; 

Calligenes of Tithorea, son of Callinicus, sealed. 


NOTES. 


+ It appears from the following passage in Pausanias, Phocic. c. 4. that the Archagetes 
was the tomb of an antient hero of the Daulienses. “Egor: 33 Tig AavaAlas yopa xarouméry 
Tpwvisr evratifa ypaov ow Apyyyérou memolntas. 

+ The Calamus seems to have been a measure of lines peculiar to Phocis, as the Sphyra, 
which occurs in the decree of Eubulus, on the other side of the stone, probably was of 
surfaces in the same province. Supposing the road to have been about fifteen English 
feet in width, the Calamus would be nearly of the same length as the Italian Canna, a 
word of the same import as Calamus. 


ft Tyy tavrov xeipa, “ his own hand-writing.” Hyperides. apud Poll. 


REMARKS ON THE PRECEDING INSCRIPTIONS, 


BY THE EDITOR. 


it 
A. cory of this inscription was communicated by M. Pouqueville 


to M. Boissonade, who published it in his edition of the Epistles of / 
3u 2 


= 


= 
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Holstein, accompanied with a learned commentary. Colonel Leake’s 
copy is more accurate, both with respect to the words themselves 
and the distribution of the lines. The stone had another inscription, 
of which part only now remains. 

The variation between the two copies is a sufficient reason for in- 
serting in this volume the transcript made by Colonel Leake, even 
after the recent publication of it by Boissonade. 


Os: 
Pouqueville’s copy. L.1. Tol. L.2. NPOMNAM. Ib. AFHTA- 


POXOY AAYTZEIOY. L.6=KOYPOMOY ©. L.12. arrox. L. 14, 
EIKTIXIN. 

L. 6. The word KOYPOTOY © is inexplicable. M. Boissonade 
supposes KOYPOHOY to be the name of the month; and headds, “ in 
Q, latet forte diet notatio.” 

Boissonade’s conjecture respecting the insertion of the month, 
affords a good explanation of the meaning of the sentence. The 
word in C. Leake’s copy, Kouporgevov, if it be a month, is mentioned 
without reference to any particular day. This, however, is not with- 
out example; in the Testamentum Epictetee, in Maffei Mus. Ver., 
there is a similar form, Evi Eqopwy ray cv Iwépro Aswobdov.* When 
Himertus and his colleagues were Ephori, in the month Diosthyon :” 
and thus, in the present inscription, yeeypwaréos IIga:tou, Myrpomoasrou, 


K ) 
MOUDOT POT OU. 


Il. 


ATIAOYN we perceive is the Thessalian name of Apollo; and in this 
part of Greece + the Pelasgi dwelt, who afterwards founded the cities 
of Agylla, Tarquinia, and various Etruscan towns. They carried with 
them into Etruria the same name; for AMAY, in Etruscan inscriptions, 


* There is no doubt concerning the meaning of Asocévov, as in another part of the in- 
scription we read pyvos Asocbtov. 

+ Prima di passare in Italia molto avean abitato gia nel Peloponneso ; di la passarono 
in Tessaglia. Lanzi. i. 27. 


5a 
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is Apollo. In Plato the word appears in the Hellenic form, “Ano. 
Colonel Leake refers to a passage in Lycophron, where the epithet 
KEPAQIO® is applied to Apollo. In the present instance we may 
read KEPAOIOTY ; the Boeotians, between whose dialect and the Thes- 
salian there was great affinity, 
Mi294., 37. 

YOXLUIATPOS vocatur in Ep. ad Rom. xvi. 21. qui A. A. xx. 4, 
est Lwararpoc, Walck. Herod. ed. Wess. p. 418. 

L, 2. TMOAEMAPXIAAIOZO@YTAY. Mr. Dobree proposes to divide 
the line at TOAEMAPXIAA, and conjectures that some letters preced- 
ing OYTAY may have formed a compound Thessalian word. 

If IOXO@YTAS be the word on the marble, we may consider it as 
used for IEPOOYTTHS.* The first O being written in the Aolian 
manner for F, as ONOIPOS for ONEIPOS ; and the following © for P; 
“ Ut Valesii et Fusii in Valerios Furiosque venerunt ; ita arbos, labos, 
vapos, etiam et clamos, ac lases, statis fuerunt.” +  Arbosem pro 
Arbore, antiqui dicebant; et Robosem pro Robore.” Festus. The 
Greeks also said zp0cw, transposing the p, for rege, and dee, as well 
as aippev. AE 

L. 3. ONE@EIKE. Mr. Dobree refers me to the Cumean marble in 
Caylus, Rec. t. iii. tab. lvi., where we have ONTE@HN. We may add 
some instances of the Aolo-Doric use of O for A. The Aolians said 
mopvoras for raporas: rérocye for memaoxe, occurs in Epicharmus : 
xobapdés for xodapdc, in the Tab. Herac. 5 Rpoxecs for Couxeus, in Hesy- 
chius. Joannes Grammaticus quotes vw for civ, overyros for avérrres. 
See Greg. de Dial. ed Schaefer. puzo5. 

L.4, APXIAAYXNA®OPEIZAS. Mr. Dobree supposes, with great 
probability, that Sosipater was APXIAYXNH®OPOY. As the in- 


said Tlareotos, for TOT OWS. 


Etym. 


* The AXolians, in some cases, used T for ©, as in xeréigwo1c¢; but they also substituted 
© for T; in the Beeoto-AMolic decree of Orchomenus, we read AITOAEAOANOI, and the 
Etruscans retained the same Zolism in Thelephe for Telephus, Adresthe for Adrastus, as 
we learn from Lanzi. In the present instance they have made no change of the ©, 
tT Quint. i. c.4. Varro de L. L. 6. 3. 
t See Maittaire de D. ed. Sturzii. 508. 
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scription was carefully copied by Colonel Leake, we must retain the 
letters AY in AAYXNOEZ: and as the works on the Dialects give no 
instance of the AXolian or Doric use of AY for Y, we shall endeavour 
to illustrate this form. 

We know how great a degree of AZolism prevailed in the Etruscan 
language. This Atolism was derived from the Pelasgi, who left 
Thessaly, and settled in Etruria. Now the Etruscans, as we learn 
from Lanzi, wrote Laucina for Lucina, Laucil. for Lucilius, Lauchme 
for Lucumo, Laucania for Lucania. 

But the Greek language will furnish us with some instances where 
AY is used for Y. 

OY uarwrres, OL LEXOLULLEVO! avOoonec, 7 pb MOLUuT ot FuAa, 7 omvO7 oes. (Phot. 
Lex. MS., quoted in the notes to Hesych. in v. dupcautb.) 

OAT uaarutes, ot NpbDAEKTOL avOpanes" Ba Woes yao TO xotca. (Etym. M.) 

We may here observe that there can be no doubt respecting the 
orthography of @auyeérwses, In the passage of the Etymolog. as the 
word is classed with others beginning with ©AY. But it is singular 
that $a: should remain unaltered, both in the passage now cited, and 
in Hesychius. The recollection of the manner in which the neoteric 
Greeks pronounced AY*, a mode still continued in the present day, 
led me to suppose that éaa: had been written by a copyist for daira, 
and this supposition is confirmed by finding in H. Stephens in v. dav. 
padrwres, a reference to the words of the Etym. babes yap ro fuaioo, 
with this remark, “ nisi forte daica scripsit.” 

If we turn to the fragments of the Mimes of Sophron, we read, Qege 
70 Bavpanrteov, xamibuoimmec, “ bring the censer, and let us burn in- 
cense ;” 
lected and edited these fragments in the Classical Journal, davpaxrpoy 
is Doric for 6Juaxreov. We may here adduce an illustration of this 


where, according to the remark of the Critic, who has col- 


* Agbévrys pro avbéévrns scribere amabant, et xAaipoy pro xAduoimoy, et alia sexcenta 
similiter. Salm. His. Aug. Not. p. 467. 

+ “ In the Etym. the true reading is possibly Gaia, a mistake for dsva:. Schol. 
Acharn. 320. 6 amorcasipmevos tis dews avbouk.”  Dobree. 


SSaSeearoree cis ese eR ae eee 8 et gel 
toy aid 
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word from Hesychius; not as the passage is given in the printed | 
editions, but as it is preserved in the manuscript, according to the } 
collation by Schow *, @vy, @AYuara, aecouara,  Musurus altered the 
second word into 6upera. 

It appears also from the observations of the Critic whom I have | 
cited above, that the Tarentines said §avacxiCew for Qurauilev, Oav- | 
AaniCesw, pET oO Coys dmroirely Th. Tapavrivos. Hesychius. Ovaanilesy, TO | 
LTOITELY Th EropLEvoD pera burcxou. Tapayrivo. Id. In these references 
he supposes that one gloss has been improperly divided by Hesychius, ) 
or some of the Mutilators of the Lexicon; and that the passage 
should be read thus: @avraaxiCew, buraniCev, 1d emourely 71 EmOmevov ETO 
buraxou. Tapayrivo. 

AuxynPepos and AuyvoPogos were both used. @eyzoagiv, Buymoros, bave~ 
TnPopos, AcperrecdyPo p06, EiPyDopos, acm Ono pos, are found in Aschylus 
and Plato. The poets used this form to avoid the concurrence of 
four short syllables. See Blomfield on Sep. C.T. v. 415. Gloss. 

The word in Colonel Leake’s copy is APXIAAYXN. The substi- 
tution of A for A need not detain us. Te cuccirice of Aaxedoupovios DIAT- 
TIA Toor ayopevouriy, ite wo DIAIAYD xa} DiroPpocuvas Umapyovror, avti tov A 
To A AapCavovras. Plut. vit. Lycurgi. The change of A and A occurs 
in other instances ; Meaeray is meditari +; Oducceds is Ulysses; Livius 
Andronicus used Dacrima for Lacryma ; ddxxpus is alacris; édwdé_vee 
olere {, and odefacit and olfacit are given by Festus. The inhabit- 
ants of Perga in Pamphylia used A instead of A: AaPyy, dapyy: and 
some Greeks pronounced Aicxos as well as dvcxos. § 


ITI. 


« “ischylis daughter of Satyrus.” LAT YPOT, according to the A4olo- 
Doric form, as vzaxowov for vardxougor, Armoire, xatbavoira, didos (for dédov) 


* Supplem. ad Edit. Hesych, Albertinam. p. 365. The word éatuare also is found in 
Hesychius, under ‘Igé. Ouvcias, dadpara. | sg 
+ Servius in Vir. Eclog. 1. 2. | oe 
¢ Vict. de Arte Gram. ].1. See Maittaire de Dial. 
§ See Hesych. in. Aagyy and Alcxos 
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KATTONS v0 (4016 for “ate TOUS VO {LOUS. See Greg. de Dial. ed. Schaefer. 
212. 618. 


IV. 
L. 2. INOHN. See Euripides. Suppl. 


obev O° Exaarov ic TO To Dinero, 
evraud cimnarde mveuue pev mpog abeper, 
TO Tuma O EIS YH. 

L. 3. MNATPI. So in Anthol. Pal. App. Epig. 375., carpi Adrov7’ 
ayveo, and p- 345., ToTph t Epo meyer THe EALTOV wb penT pi TONAL. 

L. 4. ANAPITAZ@GEIZ. “ Rapti dicuntur quivis mortui, sed pe- 
culiariter immatura morte defuncti; Papinius de Glaucia, “ hic finis 
rapto.” In Gruter, Rapta sinu matris jacet hic miserabilis infans. — 
Rein. Ins. 727. 

L. 4. ENTA. The compound form is commonly used; xeima: & 
eFaericn Tlevraerng 0 ixouyy. Anth. Pal. 345. 368. 


Ve 


L. 3. The privilege of zpo%evia is thus expressed by the Latins: 
“ Decernunt ut L. fratri hospitium publice fieret.” Cicero, Verr. 4. 

L.6. EN. The Dorians and Laconians use EN for EIZ. In the 
Lacedaemonian decree relating to Timotheus, wapaxrnbers dé oct ev Toy 
ayove, according to the reading of Boethius and Scaliger. “Ev appara, 
in Pindar, Py. Od. 2. 21. * 

L. 10. A decree in the Oxford marble XLIX is signed also by the 
"Eyyuot. 


VIL. 


L. 8. ©EHKOAON. The Greeks seem to have used indiscriminately 
gexxoroc and Geéxorcc. The former occurs in the present inscription ; in 


* See also Valck. on Theocr. 364. 
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Elis also they said $equororos, or, according to the reading of Facius, 
cited by Col. Leake, femeorcs. But on a marble found not far from 
Basilico, we read OI @EOKOAOI TOY ANOAAQNOY, (Marm. Oxon.) 
and @EOKOAHEAXAN, in the Zantiote inscription edited by Chandler. 
@eexoros also occurs in Hesychius. 


VIII. 


L. 3. ®EOPEIN. EO and EY were both used in the antient lan- 
guage of Greece, in writing the same word ; OTLTEO, LOTR Y Moc. 
cur in Homer; and OPZEO, and OPYEY. + 

If Stratocles t, mentioned in the inscription, be one of the persons 
referred to by Demosthenes, in his third Olynthiac oration, which was 
spoken in the 107th Olympiad, we are able to fix the date of it. The 
old form of the language might remain in use at that time in Am- 
phipolis; while at Athens the new Attic, which began to prevail 
about the time of A‘schines and Demosthenes §, was generally spoken. 
Col. Leake has referred to inscriptions where the use of the antient 
dialects is still found, after the Communis Lingua was introduced. 

Some of the old forms are retained in the prose and poetry of the 
Attic Greeks ; the Ionic »yés is in {dschylus, S. C. T. 62., and in Eur. 
Med. 523. Nyds occurs in the same writer, in Iph. in Au. 248. || ‘“Pée- 
Spor, a singular example, is in a senarian Iambic, in the @ Perse: 
os%o1ely I Soph. Cid. T. 249. Totes xasvoios Oecic, In Aristoph. Av. 847. 
TloAtoc, upeos, ogeos, are found in Eur. Hec. 860. Aristoph. Plut. 1045., 
and Eur. Sup. 703. 1329.; xaxoiw, in Plato Gor. p- 110., and ravrac, 
ib. p. 28, ; spordeérau, in Xenophon Mem. Socr. iii. 6. 13.; and déc- 


BQ di. 248 x: 377. "9e. 121. 

+ Iv. 250. 8 264, 

t See Col. Leake’s remarks on this marble. 

§ See Nicephorus in Schol. on Synesius, in Thom. Magis. note, p. 579. 
| Matthiz, Gr. G. Blomfield, p. 96. vol. 1. 

q Blomfield in Pers. 503. 
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9a, Anab. vil. 7. 31, Zeunius has left tof xaxovooss in the text of 
Xenoph, Cyrop. viii. 2, | 

But Ionisms are also found in the writers in the Communis Lingua ; 
and in scholiasts and grammarians. Merpwrdy exeev To worev, according to 
a MS., is in Plutarch Mor. t. i. 618.; and in Xenophon Ephes. 53, 
ed. Loc. edeéro AGpondpys etmeiv. HWermias in Comm. MS. in Plat. Pheed. 
has pactiyeor detros padscre. The Scholiast on Lucian, t.i. 525., 70 
yep Yeiov ov deeras buciwy.* The three antient forms, Govae, ove, ower, 
are found in the Sep. and N. Test.; Job xxxiv. 12., Luke xxii. 42., 
Matt. xxvii. 

AYTOY KAI TOY. We find the short vowels used in these words, 
although in the same decree the long letters are introduced. The 
orthography of other Greek inscriptions has the same irregularity. 
In one of the Oxford marbles, XXIV., we read BOAH®, EMITPA®EN, 
AYTOX, (in the plural), HOAEQY, TPEZ for TPEIZ: O for OY occurs 
in inscr. xxi. of the 99th Olympiad; and in the same we have 
XEIPOZ, 

NHIHOINEI TEONANAI, “ inultum mori, adeo ut reus homicidii non 
sit interfector.” Kuhn. ad Pollue. viii. 70. 

IPON TOY AHOAAQNOY. Quibus genius Greece linguze perspectus 
est,iis minime latet, 70 iepo¢ passim frequentius cum secundo quam tertio 
casu construi; ut nimirum quidpiam quod Deo alicui sacrum sit, di- 
catur séody ro Geod potius quam ro 64. Reperio Latinos quoque ita 
locutos. Cic. 1. in Verrem. 18., “ illa insula eorum Deorum sacra 
putatur.” Jensii Lec. Luc. 286. 

OTEQIOYN. ‘Oréwy re woAw. Odyss. we lO OUTWOY, Schol. ; OTEOMTHs 
Il. 0. 491.5; otcriv, Schol. “ Homer retains, with the rest of the 
Ionic writers, the o unchanged in all the cases, e.g. crev, Od. ¢'. 424., 
and orrev, orreo, Od. a. 124. x. 377. fis 121., for joriwos, ovrsvos.” 
Matthie, G. Gram. Blomfield, i. 191. “Ove occurs in I]. o. 664. 

«© Whoever receives the exiles shall himself be banished.” This is 


* Schaefer ad Greg. de Dial. 431. 


rao 
Pitheschse costo ceases? 
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also said conformably to an Attic law. vouor oux Ewow Umodexerbos TAY 
Deuyovrey oudevet n ev Tig AUTOS “ErEUdUCLW eveyer Das Tov Umodeyo wevov TOUS 
gevyovras, Demos. against Polycles. 


IX. 


L. 3. KAAAMOYS. Erye jeer pov OLA o1LoV xpurouy. Apocal. 21. 16. 
“ Habebat perticam auream, quee erat mensorium instrumentum.” 
Grotius. 

L. 5. OPOTZENXAPAZOYEI. The stone on which the boundaries 
were written was called Oprcciog Aibos. 

L. 16. EKAIKOI defensores civitatum erant, et imprimis etiam pub- 
licas pecunias curabant et persequebantur. Pitiscus in Sueton. 2. 
p-906. 

L. 25. ANAITHEIN. ‘ Glosse veteres elorpakw, oairyow”? Vales. 
on Ammianus Marc. 302. 

WLL85. ———- TTAIAIOS 
AAMOZENOZXEZXOPA 
TFILATETAPTHNEIZIA 
MEMIITHNMHTPOA, 
POX -#. F: As 

Perhaps EIZIQN *, EI being written for I, as inKPEINQ. « I, Pub- 
lius A‘lius Damoxenus sealed. Ision sealed the fourth; Metrodorus 
of Anticyra, the fifth.” 

L.. 43. This name occurs in the Anthologia, p. 129. H. Steph. 


~ /. of / 
ev maciv pelvoutw Axivdvyos nbere vn Pew. 


* EISIQN TPYSQNOS. Chandler, p. 66. 


LETTER FROM MR. COCKERELL, 


RELATING TO 


THE INSCRIPTIONS ENGRAVED IN THE ANNEXED PLATE. 


Dear Sir, 8, Old Burlington-street, June 17. 1819. 
I wave the pleasure of sending you four inscriptions, collected in 
Lycia, during my tour on that coast in 1812; the character in which 
they are written is found also at Telmessus and Myra. 

No. 1. was copied near the town of Phineka, on the border of the 
plain, and is remarkable for its termination in Greek: the monument 
on which it is inscribed is of marble, about 18 feet high, and of the 
most elegant architecture ; its execution is hardly inferior to that of 
the best works at Athens. The upper portion, as well as the lower, 
was calculated for the reception of the dead; but each had long since 
been despoiled of its contents. 

Nos. 2. and 3. were found at Kakava, on the shore opposite Doli- 
chisté ; they are exceedingly well cut on the face of a rock, and each 
of the excavated chambers contained six sarcophagi; the projecting 
cornice had, in that mild climate, preserved the inscriptions entire, 
and even the red colour with which the characters were marked. 

No. 4. was found on a tomb of the same kind, but which had in 
addition upon the frize a vexpodesavorv, consisting of ten figures about 
six inches high, in bas relief, and of the best times. 

It is remarkable that all the sculpture found on these monuments 
is evidently by Greek hands, and in the purest style of art ; less rigid, 
indeed, than that which is commonly understood by the appellation of 
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Etruscan, but still severe, and having many of the characteristics of 
that manner. 

At Phineka, also, is a tomb of great beauty, on the sides of which, 
in the solid rock, are figures of low relief in procession, of the most 
elegant design, and as large as life ; they bear offerings to the tomb, 
four on one side, and two on the other. To the west of Kakava is 
another, of fewer figures, but of equal merit. 

The bas relief on the side of No. 2. represents a youth, holding in 
his left hand a piece of drapery, perhaps a net, under which ‘is a 
partridge: it was probably intended to commemorate some antient 
sportsman, who had found Kakava not less abundant in that species of 
game than it is at present; whence, indeed, it derives its modern 
name, as Meletius tells us. 

The architecture of these tombs, excavated in the solid rock, occurs 
all along the coast of Lycia, and seems peculiar to this country ; some 
have conjectured them to be funeral piles; but, however this may 
be, it is evident that they are in imitation of a wooden construction ; 
the cornice is formed of a beam laid on transverse rafters, unsquared, 
and in their natural state; and the framing (as it would be technically 
termed) shows the cross pieces of which it is formed, halved upon each 
other, and the ends left uncut ; the bottom, or sill, has the form of a 
piece of ship timber applied to this purpose. There are other ex- 
amples in the roofs of various tombs, presenting a similar character ; 
they have the form of a Gothic pointed arch, and are like the section 


of a boat reversed, thus: EN 


The doors were in pannels, and one of them was made to open by 
sliding back in a groove; of all these the execution is very perfect, 
&e. Kc. Yours faithfully, 


C. R. Cockerett. 


ee tae eae ea ae cae ete, a 


REMARKS 


ON THE 


INSCRIPTIONS DISCOVERED IN ASIA MINOR, 
BY COLONEL LEAKE AND MR.COCKERELL. 


(BY THE EDITOR.] 


Tue conquest of Thessaly, by Deucalion, forced the Pelasgi to quit 
that country ; and the traditional accounts of the Greeks had _ pre- 
served the names of many towns in Asia Minor, which owed their 
origin to them. Among these Pelasgic settlements, we find Sestos, 
Abydos, Cume*, Larissa +, Adramyttium {, Antandros§. Some of 
the colonies from Greece had fixed themselves as far as || Tralles; 
and a son of Tantalus{, a Pelasgic king in the vicinity of Sipylus, 
founded a town in Phrygia. 

One of these colonies, we are informed by Plutarch**, came 
from Thessaly to Lydia. The time of its arrival may be stated 
at about the year 1370 B.C. After the Trojan war, an emigration 
from this part of Asia Minor took place under Tyrrhenus, son 
of Atystt; and his followers, who accompanied. him. to Italy, 


* Rochette, i. 284. Histoire des Colonies. Grecques. 

+ Ib. i. 284. 289. 

t Schol. Hom. II., vi. 396. 

§ Herod. lib. vii. 42. 

|| Ab yotv Tpaarrsis 70 dv marasdy Mernoydv yeyovey amoixia. Agath. lib.ii. Rochette, 
iiss: 

q{ Clavier, i. 236. Histoire des premiers temps de la Grece. 
** Tn Romulo. 
++ Lanzi, i. 189. 
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became, according to the opinion of many modern writers, confirmed 
by the antient testimonies of Herodotus *, Strabo, Pliny, Valerius 
Maximus, Appian, and Justin, the founders of the Etruscan people. 
The Etruscans themselves, in the time of Tiberius +, considered their 
origin to have been Asiatic; for in writing to the citizens of Sardis, 
they allude to the relation which formerly subsisted between the two 
countries. 

It is impossible to speak: with any degree of certainty concerning 
the nature of the Pelasgic Greek {, which was in use among the 
antient Tyrrhenians of Lydia. The olic and Ionian colonies, under 
Penthilus and Neleus, made their settlements at first on the coast of 
Asia Minor; yet it is very probable that the knowledge of their 
language was. soon spread as far as the neighbouring provinces of 
Phrygia and Lydia. The general appearance of the two Lydo- 
Phrygian inscriptions found in this part of Asia, and engraved 
in the plate facing p. 207., is evidently Greek ; yet they present also 
a variety sufficiently great to confirm the opinion, that the Etruscans 
were sprung from the early inhabitants of the country where these 
singular documents were found. We see in them the same use of the 
Digamma; the same form of letters; the names and verbs §, which 
occur in the Etruscan language. 

It deserves to be here remarked, that the opinion of the Asiatic 
origin of the Etruscans was entertained as a very probable one by 
Salmasius, long before the question received that full discussion 


* See Lanzi, Saggio. vol. iii. Circa la Scoltura, x. 

+ Tacitus, Ann. iv. 55. 

¢ I have adopted Lanzi’s opinion respecting the language of the Pelasgi: «“ Esso troppo 
verisimilmente fu in origine un Greco anticho. i. 27. Congettura Erodoto che fosse bar- 
baro, ma non l’assevera. Questa espressione non esclude un vero Greco, perché sia misto 
di vari vocaboli forestieri e di solecismi. Ib. 441. 

§ The rounded form of the M is only found in this inscription, and in the Etruscan 
alphabet in the Bib. Ital. xviii. The latter also gives the round N. The IT in this shape 
, is used by the Etruscans (Lanzi, 2.) ; it occurs also on the antient vase of Mr. Dodwell, 
and on the votive helmet belonging to Colonel Leake, and found at Olympia. 


etter 
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which has since been bestowed on it by the industry and acuteness of 
Lanzi, and other Italian antiquaries. In a letter to Peiresc, part of 
which I extract from the Bib. Ital. t. xviii, Salmasius expresses 
himself in the following manner: “ Les caractéres semblent étre tout 
Grecs ; mais de savoir s’ils les ont apportés tels de la Lydie, ce que je 
croirois volontiers ; ou s’ils les ont pris sur les lieux, par le voisinage 
des AXoliens, ou Arcadiens venus avec Evandre:—c’est la grande 
question.” 

The following appears to be the interpretation of the line at *c. d. 
This, as well as the other, is sculptured on the rock, out of which the 
Tomb is made, and probably refers to the structure of the Sepulchre. 

As the stops after MIAAI and ANAKTEI plainly mark the termin- 
ation of the words 7, we may consider them as employed for the same 
purpose through the rest of the inscription. 

MAHA is a common Etruscan {| name, written by the Atolians BABA, 
as Cixoov for Tb pov §, and xa Cadrov for xarmddiov. MEMEA® is also a 
proper name, written with AT, as cAécrais, romorous, weAaic, TUrpaus. || 

The next name is Mge:reos, or Hgesraog: if we prefer the first, it is 
written in the inscription with a, as"Agrauc, tapes. ‘The verb follows, 
to which the preceding are nominative cases. 

The scholar will recollect that in one of the Sigean inscriptions, the 
letter K in KAQKA, is either, as Chishull | expresses himself, “ otio- 
sum,” or it is wrongly sculptured for E. In one of the Oxford 


* See the plate, facing p. 207. 

+ A similar mode of punctuation is found on the following antient monuments: on the 
Sigean stone; on the Athenian inscription, beginning EPEXOEIAO=; on the marble 
copied at AZgina by Mr. Cockerell; on the Teian imprecations, edited by Chishull; on 
the Elean tablet, explained by Mr. Knight; on the Eugubine tables; ona lamina Volsca, 
mentioned by Lanzi, i. 280; and on an inscription copied in the cave of Vari, in Attica, 
by Mr. Stanhope. 

¢{ Papa é nome di famiglia Etrusca nota per piu lapidi. Lanzi, ii. 144. BaBus is a 
Phrygian name. Athen. |. xiv. p. 624. 

§ Plut. Graec. Ques. t. ii. c. 9. See also Salmas. in H. A. notes, p. 390. 
| Greg. de D. p. 601. 

q Ant. As. p. 33. 
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marbles this error may be observed, TPKIE for TPEIS. It will also 
be remembered, that in the Sigean inscriptions, Z and © have the same 
power. * ‘The verb, then, is E®ISAN or EK®EIZAN. But Pheia and 
Phiaia are verbs in the Eugubine tables, signifying * faciant” and 
*faciate jer: 

* Papa, Memeas, Proeteus, made (the tomb).” 

‘Exoiysav in common Greek 3 OF, KOIZAN, excroiyray, tLemdinoay, 
“ finished” it; the « being omitted, as in the Etruscan TECE (enue). 

AFEXOX, or AELOX, may be a name; as well as LIKEMEMAN, writ- 
ten for ZIKEMIMAS, like MoauPav for Toaves [ : they precede a verb of 
which we have Onl Waspart;, SEAAES si. edad ny §, referring to some 


labour || employed in cutting down the rock out of which the tomb is 
made. 


The singular characters represented in the plate accompanying 
Mr. Cockerell’s letter, were found by him on some of the sepulchral 
monuments belonging to the antient Lycians; the style of architec- 
ture, and the form and general appearance of these buildings, may be 
collected from the description of them contained in his letter, and 
from the etching presented by him to this volume. 

The southern coast of Asia Minor, from Halicarnassus 


to the 
bay of Issus, was peopled by numerous Greek colonies. Some 
of these settlements are referred to a period immediately follow- 


ing the Trojan war. The Pamphylians, we are informed by He- 
rodotus J, take their origin from the soldiers who wandered with 


* FTIPOKONEZIO, SIAEIEZ. See also the antient alphabets in Astle’s Origin and 
Progress of Writing. 

+ Lanzi, iii. 820. PHI, in Etruscan, corresponds to oi: sometimes to « fio.” 

{ Lanai, iy 113. 

§ The E being used for. the I, as in"Aveyya for “Aiwiyne. See Hesychius, Aaituy, 
XATAUXOTT WY. Hesych. Axiw, diaxdarw. Etym. M. Aariesos, * divisor,” from daw, divido. 
See Blomfield, Gloss. ad v.708. S.C. T. We have in Strabo, |. xii. 778. Ox. ed. 
Siaxony Tod Goous, speaking of an opening in a mountain. 

| See also Colonel Leake’s interpretation of EAAE, in p- 212. of this volume, 

q L.vii. c. 91. 

VOU.II 3¥ 
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Amphilochus and Calchas ; and the former of these chiefs, together 
with Mopsus, founded many maritime towns in Cilicia. * Among 
the colonies of a later period, we may mention those of Nagidos and 
Celenderis t, established by the Samians; Aspendus, by the Ar- 
gives } ; Side, by the Cumeans; Selge, by the § Lacedzmonians ; 
Caunus ||, Physcus, Phaselis, Gagze, and Corydallus 4, by the Rho- 
dians ; and Soli, by the Argives. ** 

The grammarians have preserved a few of the singular forms which 
were in use among the Dorians who settled on this coast. The 
Pamphylians said tT? ¢aBoes for gdoc, dgovGu for seodw, Ralérsov for aersor, 
woes for OWT ob, pocobreae for [OUTINe, and ado for otvdph. 

It is much to be regretted that no monuments are yet discovered, 
which would give additional illustrations of the dialect spoken by the 
Greeks on this part of Asia Minor. On one of the sepulchral inscrip- 
tions in Mr. Cockerell’s copy, we have, in Doric, Zidepioc, the name of 
the man who constructed the tomb for his wife; and a similar appel- 
lation, though belonging to a woman, occurs in Diodorus Sic. lib. 1. 
oi; em eyniee THY ovopalomevyy Lsdypovy. See Greg. de D. Schaefer, 428. 

In addition, however, to the letters and words of the common Greek 
language, it appears from Mr. Cockerell’s plate, and from inscriptions 
copied by Dr. Clarke, and Captain Beaufort {{, and from various 
coins § §, that the inhabitants of Caria, Lycia, and Pamphylia were aec- 


* Cicero de Div. 1.1. c. 40. + Pom. Mela. i. c. 13. 

{ Strabo, 1. 14. “ 1dso 12; 

| Id. 1.14. q See Rochette, Histoire des Colonies Grecques, ili. 157. 
** Polyb. Exc. Leg. c. xxv. Liv. 1.37.¢.56. ++ Heraclides in Eustath. p.1654. 1.20. 
t+ This inscription was found by him in Caria: 


AB*E x x xPPY MAT 
PPEWPRATECLE! PAM 
METxTAY **xMEETEA 
E PABA PAY 14 P Ux xxxA+ BA 
APARBA x x 


§§ Mionnet. Des.’ des Medailles, t. iii, 596. NAA These letters appear on a 
Pamphylian coin. 
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customed to employ an enchorial character very different from the 
language of the Greek colonists, 

We find from Strabo *, that four idioms were in use at Cibyra ; 
the Lycaonian tongue + was different from the Greek ; and although 
upon the introduction of the latter into Asia Minor, after the time 
of Alexander, new names were given to different cities and places, 
yet the original appellations remained. Nir@@iov was the Armenian 
| name of a town which the Greeks called Antiochia Mygdonia; the | 
Taéixra, as Salmasius { remarks, were never known by that appel- ! 
lation among their own countrymen. The Carians § were acquainted 
| with Greek, which they pronounced in a corrupted manner; but their 

national idiom is mentioned by Strabo and Plutarch. | 
In Mr. Cockerell’s inscriptions we see words belonging to the 
native Janguage of the inhabitants of this part of Asia, written in 
Greek letters ; there are also characters which probably belonged to 
some oriental dialect. A frequent intercourse existed between parts 
of Asia Minor and different nations of the East. ‘The citizens of 
Perga in Pamphylia worshipped Adonis under the name of Aboba ; 
and this is a Syrian appellation. { The Lycian guide, who was to 
lead Alexander to the frontiers of Persia, was, by his mother’s side, a 
Persian. ** On some of the coins of Cilicia, there is a representation 
of a bearded head, attired in the Persian manner ++, and of two of the 
singular characters which were in use in this part of the country. 
The Carians were d/yAwrco; they understood Persian as well as 
Greek: Tissaphernes sends a Carian to Mindarus, the Spartan ; the 


a eats + See Jablonski, de Lingua Lycaonica. 

{ Preef. ad lib. de annis Climac. p. 16. 

§ BapBagopavous. Strabo’s interpretation is xaxds "HAAnvivovres. 

\| “O mgogntns Kaginy yAdooy mooceimev. in. Arist. Some Carian words are given by 
Jablonski, and his editor, Te Water. See also Strabo, 1. 14. p. 946. 

q Jablonski de Ling. Lyc. § 12. 

** “Hyewady dutd dhyAwooos dvboumos éx mar gds Avxiou, peyteds 02 Tlegaidog yeyoves. Plut. 
in vit. Alex. 

t+ Mionnet. t. 3. pl. xxii.  Coiffée a la maniére des rois de Perse.” 
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younger Cyrus, treating with the Greeks, uses Carian * interpreters: 
Mardonius commissions one to consult a Greek oracle. Xicdn F, a 
Phoenician word, was used by the people of Phaselis ; in consequence 
of their vicinity to the Solymi {, who spoke Phoenician, they probably 
intermixed words of that tongue with their own speech. ‘The name 
of the celebrated mountain Chimeera, in Lycia, on which fire is con- 
stantly burning, is Phoenician. § In Cappadocia, the names of many 
; and fire altars, where the ceremonies 


of the months were Persian 
were conducted according to the Persian manner, were seen so’ late 
as the time of Pausanias and Strabo. 4] 

It would be an useless labour to endeavour to decypher or explain 
the characters in use among a people of whom we have no literary 
records, and from whose monuments we have not yet obtained a suf- 
ficient number of inscriptions to afford us the means of comparing 
them with each other, and with the Greek. The latter appears on 
these sepulchres to.be united with the language of the Asiatics. The 
vicinity of the two people led to the use of the two idioms; and the 
barbarians ** (for so the inhabitants of this country were called by the 
Greeks) prove the intercourse which must have subsisted between 
themselves and the colonies established among them, by the style and 
mode of structure adopted in forming their tombs. But’ the Greek 
language was corrupted in consequence of this communication. 
When the Ionians arrived in Asia Minor, by intermixing with the 
Carians, they vitiated their pronunciation ; they altered the quantity 


* Valcken. in Herod. Wess. 682. See also Thuc. k. 8. 

+ See Hesychius in the word =ic¢y, and the notes. 

t Tadocay piv Dowiccay dnd croucrav agievtes. See Heringa, Obs. 157.; and the 
passage from Bechart, quoted in the note on Sic¢y, in Hesychius. 

§ Chamirah,, adusta. Spanheim de P. et usu Num. 267. from Le Clerc. Captain Beau- 
fort, in his Caramania, gives an account of his visit to this * Perpetual Flame.” 

| Freret in Ac. des Insc. t. xix. p. 55. 

q L.15. p.1040. ed. Oxf. 

** BaoBagor is the term given by Arrian to the citizens of Telmessus and Selge. Ex. 
Alex. 1.1. We mect with some of the names of these Asiatics in the Greek inscriptions 
from Lycia and Pamphylia, published in this volume; AAS, KOYA>, OBPAOYTEPIS. 
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of the syllables in some words ; they used dapuaxds* with the penulti- 
mate long; they also said éduros, decmoren, amererbar. Tt The Scythian, 
in Aristophanes, uses a similar barbarism when he pronounces TuAaen, 
ToaiveTctt, KETAA Ne 

It may be asked whether the Greek writers make any mention of 
the strange idiom which was spoken along the southern parts of Asia 
Minor ? — Two passages have occurred, one in Arrian, the other in 
Kustathius, (who borrowed his remark from some more antient 
author,) in which reference is made to the language of the people of 
Side, in Pamphylia, and to that of the inhabitants of Soli, in Cilicia. 

“ The citizens of Side,” says Arrian*, “ report of themselves, that 
when the first colonists came from Cume into this part of Asia, and 
settled there, they straightway forgot the Greek tongue, and uttered a 
strange language, not that of the neighbouring barbarians, but a pe- 
culiar and new idiom.” 

“ They say 7 that Soloecism took its rise in this way : some people 
of Attica settled at Soli, and vitiated the pronunciation of the genuine 
Attic tongue; and became uncivilised from their dwelling there.” 

Whether we accept or not of the whole of these statements, we see 
plainly that they contain allusions to the language in use among the 
people of this part of Asia Minor, and which, as might be expected, 
impaired the purity of the pronunciation of the Greeks, who estab- 
lished themselves among them. 


* Aid ri tay BagBaowy magdimnow eruujvavro Tis OiaAgxTou TO TAT OLY, TH PET QU, 
vous. Photius Lex. MS. Sce Gaisford’s Hephes. 254. 

+ Salmas. de Hell. c. 7. 

¢ Ex. Alex. li. p. 26. edit. Steph. 1575. durixa riy wev “EAAda yAdooay eFeAdbovr, 
eudds 08 BacBagov gwvyy tera, dude ray moorxdowy Baghdaguy, arArd iDlav oodv, dumw modabzy 
duoay THY Pavia. 


TOUS yO0~ 


- . c nw ~ 7 Iw 
§ Eust. in Diony. Per. v. 875. as ayoody more Arrindy dixnodytwy ext, xe} THY Evyevy 
~ te \ / / 
maguxomevray Arrixiy yAdrray nal eEayooixiobévroy did Tov ev Saas ObHIT LOY 


INSCRIPTIONS, 


| COPIED IN DIFFERENT PARTS OF ASIA MINOR, GREECE, AND EGYPT, 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE EDITOR. 


I. 


AYTOKPATOPIKAISAPIOEOYA APIANOYYIQOEOYTPAIANOY 1 
TMAPOIKOTYTIQNQOEOYNEPOYAELTONOTITOAIAIQAAPIANQ 
ANTONEINQSEBA>TOEYSEBEIAPXIEPEIMETISTQAHMAPXIKHS 
EZOYSIASTOITIATOTOATIATPILIATPIAOSKAIOEOIS 
SEBASTOISKAITOISTIATPQOISOEOTSKALITHIAYKYTATH 5 
eed MATPIAITHIATAPEQNIIOAEITHMHTPOMOAEITOY 
f,| AYKIQNEONOYTSOYEIAIAKoOYEIAIOYTITIANOYOYTATHP 
MIPOKAATIATAPISANEOHKEN 
KAIKAOIEPQSENTOTEITPOSKHNIONOKATESKEYASEN 
. EKOEMEAIQNONATHPAYTHSKOOYEIAIOSTITIANO> 10 
; KAITONENATTQKOSMONKAITATIEPIAYTOKAITHNTQN 
ANAPIANTONKAIATAAMATONANASTASIN 
KAITHNTOYAOTEIOYKATASKEYHNKAT 
TAAKQSINAETIOIHSENAYTHTOAEENAEKATON 
TOYAEYTEPOYAIAZOMATOSBA@PONKAITABHAA 15 
TOYTOEATPOYTKATASKEYASOENTAYIIOTETOY 
IIATPOSAYTHSKAIVYIAYTTHS 
TMIPOANETEOHKAITIAPEAO@HKATATAYIIOTHSKPATISTHS 
BOYAHSEVH®SISMENA 


Copied at Patara by Mr. Cockerell, by Captain Beaufort, and the 
Mission of the Dilettanti Society. 


L.1, 2, 3. The same enumeration of the titles of Antoninus, with 
the exception of Pius, is given in one of the Farnesian marbles. The 
tenth year of his tribunitian power is here mentioned, consequently 
we have the date of this inscription ; the tenth year of his reign. See 
Falcon. Ins. Ath]. p.6. The remaining part may be thus translated : 
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[To Antoninus Pius] Consul the fourth time, Father of his country ; 
to the Dii Augusti; and to the Dii Penates; and to her beloved 
country the city of Patara, the (first) mother city of the Lycian 
nations; Velia Procula of Patara, the daughter of Quintus Velius Ti- 
tianus, has dedicated and consecrated both the Proscenium, which her 
father, Q. V. Titianus, raised from the foundation ; and the ornaments 
upon it, and the things belonging to it, and the erection of the statues 
of men and of gods, and the building of the Logeion, and the incrus- 
tation of it (with marble); which things were done by herself: but 
the eleventh step of the second Preecinctio, and the curtains of the 
theatre, raised both by her father and herself, had been already dedi- 
cated and delivered over, according to the decree of the most august 
senate.” 

REMARKS. 

L. 5. TAT. ©. - @eovs rarpdouc, intellige, Deos Penates, qui passim 
cum Diis Patriis junguntur. “ Dii Patrii ac Penates.” Ci. pro Sulla. 
See Perizon. on Alian. 1. p. 264. 

L.6. MHTP. We have in this, and in other inscriptions of Asia 
Minor, the word Metropolis used not in the original sense of a city, 
whence colonies were derived, but in that of a city of consequence, in 
a province. Inthe same district there were metropoles of various 
ranks ; hence we read Uper_ MyrpéroA.* The Asiatic Greeks seem 
to have borrowed the expression from their neighbours, the Syrians. 
“ Thou seekest to destroy a city and a mother in Israel +,” where the 
Targum of Jonathan, explaining the verse, says: “a city strong, 
great, and a mother in Israel.” On a coin of Laodicea are the words 
in Greek, “ of Antiochus, King ;” and in Phoenician, “ of the 
mother Laodicea.” Towns {, dependent on mother cities, were called 
«“ Daughters.” 

Great disputes often arose between different cities of Proconsular 
Asia, respecting this title; some assumed the name of “ Metropolis 


* Van Dale, Diss. iii. 239. + Sam.2. xx. 19. 
¢ Acad. des Ins. Barthelemy, 30. 415. 
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| of Asia,” but a rescript of the Emperor Antoninus Pius decreed that 
| the great cities should be considered metropoles separately of their 
own nation, not of the provinces. * Our inscription uses this expres- 
sion: EONOYY MHTPOT, 
| L.7. OYEA. The name Velius occurs in Reinesius Ins. p. 238, 
and Titianus in an inscription at Ephesus. Chishull. An. As. App. 8. 
L. 8. Upexara, Procula, not Procla. UpexAcs is a corrupted form. + 
L. 8,9. Avaribyo: vat xobdsepor ri coved, “ he dedicates and conse- 
crates to the Company.” See Chishull, An. As. p. 141., and again, 
ro ATTaAsiov — oO xa Cov wabrepeowes TOS Arraaricrais aveeTiOne te 
L. 11. ’Emicnevdcaca nal toy Olov war roe Teph autqve Chandler, In. 
Ant. p. 55. 
L. 12, ANAPIAY, properly a statue of a man, as in this place; yet 
in good authors it occurs also, as Qo dyewaue. Dorville, Mis. Obs. 
vol. vii. 26. 
| L.13. AOTEI The Roman pulpitum was wider than the Greek 
M| Logeion. In Aoyet loquebantur histriones soli apud Greecos; at in 
| pulpito Romano musici, saltantes, et histriones sua artificia praesta- 
| bani 
1.14. MAAK. “ Incrustationem.” The base materials, says 
Gibbon, speaking of the church of S. Sophia, were concealed by a 
crust of marble. “ Hujusmodi marmoreas crustas zAdxas Svocabant.” 
A remark of Dorville, relating to the theatre || at Tauromenium, will 
explain the nature of this zAwxwois. * Nudi hodie parietes olim tabu- 


> 


latis pictis vel crustis marmoreis fuerunt vestiti;’ and we learn from 
Barthélemy the mode by which these marble ornaments were fastened, 
« En continuant de travailler 4 la coupole du Panthéon, on a détaché 
les marbres qui couvroient les murs de cette espéce d’Attique. Ils 
étoient attachés par des crampons de bronze.” {] 


L.14. “ The eleventh step of the second Preecinctio,” points out 


| * Belley ad Mar. Cyzic. Caylus Rec. t.ii. 214. 
| + Gataker, Adv. Mis. c.34. p. 785. 
+ Dorville, Sic. 260. § Vales. ad Euseb. 205, 


j Sic. 263. q Ocuv. div. Part 2. 
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a different meaning from that usually given to the word AIAZQMA, 
The theatre of Marcellus had three diageuara; there were two at 
Pola; the theatre of Pompey, and that at Saguntum *, had the 
same number; at Ferentum there was but one. iF 

L. 16. BHAA. Pamatort To Iorsov Bydov ovomcCougs. t It was a law that 
the spectators, both at the games of the Circus and at other theatrical 
exhibitions, should sit with their heads uncovered, yuyvy xeDarii, aS we 
learn from a passage in Chrysostom and Basil §, who describe the 
spectators sitting until mid-day, exposed to rain and heat. At Rome 
also, in the words of Ammianus, the spectators are said, Sole fatis- 
cere, vel pluviis; expressions, according to Valesius, not easily 
explained ; as Ammianus himself mentions the Vela, the curtains, 
which might keep off the heat of the sun. The same protection is 
described by Chrysostom: « II y a sur les theatres des voiles tendus.” 
See the translation, by Montfaucon. Ac. des Ins. 13. 481. 

The mode of fixing the curtains or canopy is described by Em. 
Marti, in his account of the theatre of Saguntum. Epis. 1. iv. 


L.18. The full form is WAPEAOOH TOIZ ©EOIZ, which occurs in 
other inscriptions, | 


Il. 


- - APAKAAONKATA 
TAOONTITAPXONTAEK 
IIPOTONQNAPETHS KAI 
EYNOIASENEKENTHNAEE -- 
EIKONAAATIANHNAYTO - 
EMEAEZATOEKTOYIA - 
OYTEISOATIASAI. 


At Phineka, on the coast of Lycia. Copied by Mr. Cockerell. 


* Em. Marti, Epis. 1. iv. + Montf. An. Ex. vol. iii. +t Plut. v. Rom. 

§ Quoted by Valesius, in Amm. Marc. 30. || Mur. Anec. Gr. 7. 

{ A copy of Mr. Cockerell’s inscriptions was lent to M. Akerblad, at Rome, who pro- 
posed corrections and suppletions of some parts of them. His conjectures are inserted 
wherever they occur. L.1. ANAPA. L.4. THNAEEIS. L.5. AYTOS. Ak. 
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REMARKS. 
L. 4. A parallel form occurs in an inscription in Van Dale, p. 366. 


TO 0& &16 TO Dy oLA hot dom ovyince TOIT opLevou EX TOY bOlee 

i L. 5,6, 7. Perhaps euros umedeFaro ex rou sdvov eFodiacos, * he under- 
took to lay out, at his own cost, the expence necessary for the statue 
or figure.” Sometimes avedéZero occurs, as in Chandler, In. An. p. 9. 
THY Of bg TavTc dcmavyy er opevyy ex THY bobwy aveder avo TOMT EL. "E£odo¢ is 
frequently used in the sense of “ expenditure.” See the illustration 
of the Tauromenian inscription in Dorville, Sic. pp. 542. 647.; and 
in that found at Alicata we read éZediaZa: (as dake for dimaécw)  ex- 
pendere,” p. 519. In Gruter. p.ccce. 1. Exodidoas e¢ tab mpoyeypop- 
peeve orov ua ypeia n "This verb, according to Maffei, is found in no 
writer prior to the time of the Septuagint. 

"Eicddva is explained in Hesychius by aaAwua, but the general sense 
of é&codialw is directly the reverse ; it means, “ to collect money to- 
A gether ;” and answers to the Latin “ Redigo.” * In the Testamentum 

Epictetae, Mus. Veron. xxv. yeaQérw dé nai rev ecodov nat eodov, * redi- 
tum et Impensam.” 


III. 


TOMNHMEIONKATESKEYASENSYNTOTOHO - - PIO T 
AYPETIATAOOS2EATETHS 
ITAM®YTATASEAYTOKAIPYNAIKI 
AYTTOYAYTPETNTONHTHKAIEYTY 

XIANHKTYAN ~ - IAIKAIOYTATHPA 

EIATAOQ 


At Patara, in Lycia; copied by Mr. Cockerell. 


REMARKS. 
L. 5. KYANITIAI. “ For his wife Aurelia Epigone, who is also 
called Kutychiane, a native of Cyane,” a town in Lycia. Epigonus is 
a Lycian name; Epigone occurs in Reinesius, Ins. p. 611. 


| 

| * Valck. Theoc. 340. 
- L.1. YHOSOPIQ. L.2. SEATEITHS. L.6. EM[APFAOQ. Akerblad. 
| 
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L. 6. The name Exayabocs, “Exaydbwv, and feminine "Erayabs, are |. 
found in Greek and Latin inscriptions. In the penultimate line, the 
context would lead us to expect OYTATPI. The last word, if nota 


name, must be EMArA®QI, « Auspicato.” See Dorville, Charit. 
lib. i. 172, 


IV. : 


1 ANANTAIIPAZISEYTYXQSOEOSAETLEI * i 

BOHOONEZISMETATYXH=TONIIYOEON ! 

THSOITEAEIONKAPIIONAHOAQSEINONON 

AYTNAMI>AKAIPOSENNOMOISINAS@ENHS 

EPASAIKAIONEITTAMONIAEINSTOPAN 

ZAAHNMETISTHN®EYTEMHTIKAIBABHS 

HAIOSOPASEAAMIIPOSOSTATIANTAOPA 

OEOY>APOPOYSTHSOAOYTAYTHSEXEIS 

IAPQOTESEISINTAHNATIANTONEPIESH 

10 KYMASIMAXES@AIXAAEIIONANAMEINOIAE 
AAIOSAIEA@QNTIANTASHMAINEIKAAQS 
MOX@EINANANKHMETAPOAHAESTAIKAAH 
NEIKH®OPONAQPHMATONXPHSMONTE 
EZ HPQNATOKAAAONKAPTIONOYKESTAIAAP 

15  OYKESTIMISTIEIPANTAOEPISAIKAPHIMA 
TIOAAOYSAIONAEAIANYSASAHVHSTE®OS 
PAONAIAZISETIBPAXYNMEINASXIONOS 
TAbOSOPOIBOSENNEMEIMEINON®IAE 
TONNYNITAPOYSQONSYN®OPONEZIS - SIN 

20  TTMO=XESINTOIPATMATENNAIANEXEI 
PATAQSTINIPAZASMETAXPONONEN - ¥HOOIS 
XPYEOYNITOIHSEISXPHSMONEIITYXONOIAE 
VHDONAIKAIANTHNAETIAPAQEQNEXEIS 
OMHNOMQPANIKAABHSOYXPHSIMON 


Gr 


Part of an inscription in Senarian Iambics, copied by Mr. Cock- 
erell at Phineka, on the coast of Lycia. They contain the response 
of an oracle. The © is in the form E, throughout, in the original. 


* L. 2. TIY@OION. L.6. MHTI KAI BAABHS, L.9. ATTANTONETIIESH. L. 10. 
ANAMEINAI. L.12. METABOAH. L.16. ATOQNAS. L.17.XPONON. L.18. SA- 
PQ2. L.19. EZEIS AYSIN. L. 20. TOMPATMA. L. 24, EIAABHS. Akerblad. 


oz. 2 


boas Seton tesetate!= 
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| REMARKS. 
| L. 2. M. Akerblad alters the last word to NY@ION. There is, how- 
i ever, no necessity for the correction. Spanheim gives two represent- 
| ations of coins, bearing the legend of HY@EOX and the figure of 
Apollo. H. A. v.70. “ The Parian Chronicle, as Porson observes, 
has Keaaéov, for which Palmer wished to substitute Kaaasou. Dr. 
Taylor refutes him from the marmor Sandvicense.” —I will add a 
remark of Valesius: “ Observavi Greaecos fere Agcevoiryy dicere pro 
Arsinoite nomo, seu Preefectura. Sic enim apud Eusebium scribitur 
etiam in optimis exemplaribus ; et apud Palladium et apud Ptole- 
meeum.” * 
| L. 8. APOTOYY. Tis beay eorw cures 5 Eur. Hee. 
L. 12. Moxbety dvayxy. Eurip. ZKoli, fr. 
L. 15. MH.—@EPIZAI. Biov @EPIZEIN wore KAPHIMON crayuv. 
Eur. in Hyps. Keprev Ayovs @EPIZALOAI. Aristoph. Plut. 515. 


Many parts of these verses are well illustrated in the following re- 
marks, which were communicated to me by Mr. Blomfield. 


| L. 5. ETTAMON is for EK TAMON. 
} 1B tle 86) nepovos 0g Te mayo Ope Kurip. Melan. fr. 25. 
L,9. “ There are great labours, but you will overcome them all.” 
IIEPIESH instead of EMIEXH. Tay, “ but,” as in Matth. xviii. 7. 
xxvi. 39. Philipp. iv. 14. It occurs also in the sense of ¢uws, in 
Xenoph. Anab. p. 85. ed. Hutch.; and in Herodot. vi. 31. Dion. 
Halic. de Comp. p. 4. Sophocl. Trach. 41. Oed. Col. 1644. 
L. 10. ANAMEINON, ®IAE. See 1. 18. 
I LWAOLrOy) for, “AAIOx. 
L. 12. MoxGeiv dveyxr. Eurip. Telephus, fr. 18. 
L138; NinnDopov depov. uur. Iph. A. 1557. Atthe end of the line 
read, TOV apne Loy rT EV ELs 
L. 14. ’Oux erro AxcGelv. 
L. 17. “Paov de diay’ 9 es ypuccy edoxe. Theoc. x. ult. 


* Vales. ad Soc. E.H. 16. 144. 
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L. 21. ENIYH@EOIS. It should be eviters Bove,  deos inculpabis.” |: 

L. 22. © But if you succeed, you will call the oracle a golden one.” 
Xeucou romces. Qu. ypurov? Ananius or Hipponax, apud Athen. 
XIv. p- 625. Xeuocy reyes T1ueppeoc, Wo oUdey Tarr. Arist. Plut. 268. 
@ ypuroy ayyelruc roy. Lucretius, “ depascimur aurea dicta.” 

L. 23. ¥igov wage Oeév, ur. And, 1249. 

L. 24. QMHN ONQPAN MH AABHE: OY XPHZIMON. * Do not ) 
pluck unripe fruit ; it will do you no good.” 


V. | 

1 TEP - AIOTIAATQNOSTIATAPEI 
KATZANOIQHUOAEITEYSAME 
NQAEKAENTAISKATAAYTKIAN 
NOAESITASAISTHNOSTOOH 
KHNIASONANTITONOY 
ITATAPEYTSAAAQAEMHEZES i 
TOTEOHNAIEANAETISTINA@OH 
OPEIAETQIEPASATIOAAONI 
APAXMA> 
10 THSTIPASEQSKAITIPOSANTE 

ATASOYTSHSMANTITQBOYTAO 

MENQEMITOHMISEI 


nr 


At Patara. * 

“ Jason of Patara, son of Antigonus, (raised) the sepulchre for 
Ter -- - son of Plato, who was a citizen of Patara, and of Xanthus, 
who was Decurio for the tenth time in the cities of Lycia. Let’ it 
be allowed to no other person to be placed in it. If any one bury 
another there, let him pay drachmee, sacred to Apollo. The 


levying of this fine, and the laying of the information, belong to any 
one who pleases, for half the sum.” 


REMARKS. 
L.1 and 2. “ Patara and Xanthus, two of the greatest cities in 
Lycia.” Strabo, 1. 14. 
LL. 2. MOAEIT AEKA. “ ‘Oy qodsrevduevor, qui Patria erant, quod 
Rome Senatores.” Reinesius, Ins. 132. They were so called, says 


* From Mr. Cockerell. L. 1. TEPIIAIQ, L.3. AEKA. Akerblad. 
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Emmanuel Marti, quod essent de Curia, quee erat instar * Senatus. 
Valesius t refers to passages in Gregory Naz., Artemidorus, Libanius, 
Athanasius, where zoasrevomevor and oditevros are used in the sense of 
Decuriones. The Latin versions have sometimes mistaken the mean- 
ing. Reinesius gives an inscription where a person is mentioned as 
Decurio the third time, “ D. III.” p.570. From this expression we 
may be able to explain part of another inscription, No. VIIL., in this 
collection, where mention is made of a person, 
Rr er ys AEKATiI 


TEYLANTA ---------- 

L.10. The word zeac relates to those “ qui mulctatitias pecunias 
exigebant.” Budaeus. “ MWpx£is, rpoxropes voces fori Attici.” [ Exd- 
uncourw xaos extrpagovrw, ‘ they shall bring an action, and demand the 
money.” § 

L. 10. Teorwyyereus, “ an informer, or spy.” Torayysaia, * de- 
Jatio.” Glossar. “O Mapxerros mpornyyere Tn Bourn Tov av Oper ov, “ he 
charged the man before the Senate.” Plut. in v. Mare. 

L. 11. ‘Yaevduvog ecrw NANTI TQ BOYAOMENQ. yedPecbar.  Diog. 
Laer. vol. ii. p. 31. 


VI. 


TONAOTIAAMISIPO®YTAAE 
AMMONIOSEISATOBQMON 
AYTOSETIZQASTOIATKY 
PENTOSOPQN 

HPIONO®PATENOITOTONQ 

MAIASKAYTEKOYPE 
TPMEIHITENIIOISXOPON 

ENEYSEBEQN 


At Patara. | 


* Epist. p. 100. + In Amm. Marc. p.320., also in Eus. p. 198. 
{ Span. in Callim. H. Jov. 70. 

§ Chishull, A. A. App. p.9. See also Blomfield, Gloss. to the Persee. v. 482. 

From Mr. Cockerell. L.3. TAYKY. L.5. TONQ. L.7. EPMEIH. Akerblad. 
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Some correction is wanting in the first line of these verses, “ Am- 
monius, while he was alive, raised this altar, or sacred building, that 
it might become a sepulchral monument for his son. O Mercury, il- 
lustrious offspring of Maia, convey him, I pray, to the land of the 
pious.” 

REMARKS, 

la; 6, T. "Eouns 6 woumes. Cd. Col. 1618. 

L.'7. HENHOIZ. The substitution of N for M is not unfrequent in 
inscriptions in Asia Minor; but it is also found on some antient 
monuments of Greece ; as on the Elean tablet ; in the Oxford marbles, 
No. XXI., AQAEKON®AAON, OPOON®AAON ; and OAYNOIAPATOS 
is given in an inscription copied by Spon, in which occurs AM@IA- 
NAX:. The name of the town Olympus, in Lycia, appears on 
marbles examined by Mr. Cockerell and Captain Beaufort, OAYNHOS. 
Hence we may explain the cause of a corrupt reading in Cicero. In 
the third Verrine oration, Servilius is said, « Olynthum urbem hos- 
tium cepisse.”” It was at first probably written OLYNPUM ; this was 
altered into OLYNTHUM;; but there is no city of the name of 
Olynthus in Lycia. It should be Olynpum. 

L.'7. XOQPON. Xdpov réubay é¢ eureBéwv, See the Epigram of Car- 
phylides, quoted in the Museum Criticum, vol. i. p- 227., and Anthol. 
Palat. 2. App. p- 877. tHv 0 ay ex eure Becy XAGOV. 


VIL. 


202 ---- HKHITAATONIAOSTHSKAIAPSASEOSMA - - - - - En) BOY 
HNANEOETOHKATESKEYASAMENHKAITOHPQONHMHTHPAYT - - 
EPOHTAASHHKAISAPHHAONISAYTSANAPOYOYTE@OHSETAIAEENTAY 
THTHSQOMATOOHKHAAAOSOYAEISHOENOAVASYOEYOYNOS 
ESTAIASEBEIAKATAXOONIOISOEOISKAIYIIOKEISETAITOISAIATE 


= 
TAIMENOISK -- ZQOENATIEPAEITONTOAHMOXM 
At Patara. * 


* From Mr. Cockerell. L.1. SQMATO@HKH. Ib. MAPKIOYEYTPIBOY. L. 6. 
KAIEZQOEN. Akerblad, 
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‘“ The tomb of Platonis, called also Arsasis, wife of Marcius Eu- 
gribus, which her mother Erpidase called also Sarpedonis, daughter of 
Lysander, raised ; who likewise built the Heroum. No other person 
shall be placed in this tomb. Whoever buries another in it, shall be 
charged with the crime of impiety to the Dii Inferi, and shall be sub- 
ject to the laws decreed against this crime, and shall moreover (pay) 


to the people of Aperree thousand denarit. 


REMARKS. 
L.1. APLAXEIMAPKIOYEYIPIBOY occurs in another inscription 
copied by Mr. Cockerell. 
L.4. YMEY®. “Eorwcay veubuvos ar elcEesc, 4 impietatis rel aguntor.” 
Chishull, An. As. 159. 
L. 5. @cct xaraydovo, in Latin, Dit Manes, or Dii Inferi. The 
chief of these was Pluto. 


Tuque o sevissime fratrum 
Cui servire dati Manes. STATIUS. 


L. 5. ‘Yroneireras ro Qioxw. Sepulc. Inscr. Anthol. Palat. vol. iii. 

L. 6. Kai eZobev. e  preeterea. Gloss. In an inscription copied 
by Spon, and found at Thyatira, we read, “ that whoever puts any 
other body in the tomb shall pay a fine,” yevdpevog vaéubuvos euler ro 
TIS TuPapurias yO [bts 

L. 6. ’Awégpe: in Ptolemy, Apyree in Pliny. 1.5. The modern Phi- 
neka, “ teste Villanovano.” See Hoffman’s Lexicon. Captain Beau- 
fort, in his Caramania, p. 34., points out the situation of the place. 


VIL 


EPIMAASHHKAISAPIIHAONIS 
~- T2ANAPOYATIEPAEITI® - EY - 
NY - AAPXIEPEIAENTQEONITAYT 
- ANAPONAIS®YSEIOZEIOY 
5 ATIEPAEITHNATIOAITOAAQNI 
AEANAPAEKTONITPOTEYT= 
- QNEKITPOTONONAPTAN 
TONKAIENTQAYTKIQNEONEL 
KAITHIHATPIATIASASTASA 
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10 XASTEAESANTAKAIAEKATII 
- EYSANTATEIMH@OENTAO 
- AKISESOISEYEDOIHSENIA 


- PONAPISTONTENOMENON 
- APTYPHOENTAEDINASHTH 
15 - OYBIOYKAAOKATAOIATON 
EAYTHSITPOMANTMONMNH 
MHSXAPIN 
At Patara. * 
VERSION. 


“ Erpidase, who is also called Sarpedonis, of Aperre, daughter of 
Lysander, who was priestess in her nation or province, honours her 
grandfather Lysander, who was grandson of » a citizen of 
Aperre, who came from Apollonia; a man descended from those who 
had the first rank in the state ; sprung from ancestors who had been 
in high office ; a man who had in Lycia, and in his own country, 
gone through all the degrees of magistracy ; who had been Decurio 
for the tenth time; who had been often honoured for the good he 


had done; an eminent physician ; to whom testimony had been borne 
for his good and honourable conduct in life.” 


REMARKS. 

eae Keircpos guce. Kus. E. H. 1. iv. Coa RGD Ques “Arraaov. 
Ox. Mar. Maitt. ix. 2. The word AIz, used in this sense, will be ex- 
plained in the note to No. XVIII. 

L.6. MPOT. Ipdrous ric érewe, © chief men of the city,” in our 
version of the Acts of the Apostles, c. xiii. In Apuleius we have 
“* Foeminas primates.” Met. 2. 

L. 7. APZAN., Honorati sunt, of éy cpr cus yeyevnpeevor, os APSANTES. 
Vales. in Am. Marc. Reo: 

L.10. The same expression is fourid in other inscriptions, rdcas 
aoyas rereayxota. See Wan. Dale. p. 243. One of these Lycian dig- 


* From Mr. Cockerell. L. 2, 3. AYSAN. PEFONYTIA. L. 3. EONEI. L.6. AS 
and TIPOTEYSANTON. UL. ([UAPEANY F392 APXAS. JD: 1], 12, IIOAAAKTIS., 
L.13. TPON. L.14, MAP. Akerblad. 
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nities is mentioned by Philostratus. “ In Heraclide Lycio scribit 
Philostratus ejus majores fuisse sacerdotes Lycia, seu Lyciarchas.” 
Vales. Emend. p. 93. The letters AEKAMI have been explained in 
the remarks on No. V. 


IX. 

1 TOMNHMEIONEITIA®POAEITOY 
AOYTAOYTAEONTOSMOY=ZAIOYTOYKAI 
IAEONOSMYPEOSKAIATIEPAEITOY 
OEQNHSATOAIATQNENMYPOISAPXEION 

5 TIAPATONSYNAPXISEOAISTOKAI 
AAEZANAPOMYPEIEISOKHAEYOHSETAI 
KAIHTYNHAYTOY@APHSIA 
KAIETTYXIAKAIOISANAYTTOSZON 
ENITPEPHEANAETISETEPOS 

10 ENKHAEYSHTINAOSIAE 
THKYANEITONI - POY - - 
THSMPOSANTEAIASOYSNE 
TANTITOBOTAOMENQETINTQ 


TPIT - 
At Patara.* The proper names in I. 2, 3. 5. require correction. 
VERSION. 
« The monument of Epaphroditus, son of — Leo Muszeus, who is 
also called , a citizen of Myra, and of Aperree ; which tomb he 
purchased in the Register office at Myree, from the colleagues of : 


who is also called Alexander (75 xa: A.) a townsman of Myra; in 
which sepulchre shall be entombed both his wife Pharesia, and Eu- 
tychia, and those to whom he shall in his life-time give leave. If 
any other person shall place a body in it, let him pay to the Senate 
of Cyane a sum of money. Any one who pleases may lay the in- 
formation, for a third of the fine.” 
REMARKS. 

L. 4. ‘O ewvyooro died rav Apyeiwy. Aid, “ In.” did crouaros exe, “ In 

ore habere.” H. Steph. in v. Asc, Apyeia, the place, where, of dynoctos 


* From Mr. Cockerell. L.6. Q forO. L.10. TINA. L.11. TEPOYSIA. L. 12. 
OYSHS. Akerblad. 
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xara: cmexewras, Suidas. Perhaps in the following inscription, 
edited by Hammer, APXOQN should be altered to APXEION. 


KEPAMEYTSQNHSAMHN 
AIATONAPXONTONIIYP 
TISKON. Anthol. Palat. nott. 52. t. iii, p. 1. 


L. 5. Mapa réiv oly. Enh nor pov Tév cv Evivavts, “ under the Cosmi, 
who were colleagues of Henipas.” Chishull, An. Asiat. p- 129. -So 
in the Testamentum Epictetze, 2Qdgev rav oy ‘Tweet, “ sotto gli Efori 
Imerto e Colleghi.” Mus. Veron. 129. 

L.6. Perhaps in his alteration, Akerblad intended to suggest EN , 
but EIZ O is an usual form. Els qv xydéucas (ccgov). Chishull, A. A. 
Apps. 

L. 7. Probably H is omitted at the end of this line. « Pharesia, 
who is called Eutychia.” 

L.10. Hither cpeaéra or éQeayoces; both forms occur. 

L. 11. Cyane, a city in Lycia: in Ptolemy, Kvava. 

L. 14, An inscription copied by Mr. C.; after stating the sum to 
be paid by any who places another body in the tomb, adds, QN O 
EAENZAY AHNYETE TO I'*, * of which, he who convicts him shall 
receive a third.” AHNYETE is written for AHM¥ETAI, the N, as in 
other instances, being substituted for M. Adubouo: is an Alexan- 
drian form. See Sturzius de Dial. Maced. 


X. 


AAEKOTAAEQCKONQNAKO - 
AAEQCTONITATMONAYTHCA 
N€ STHCENMNHMHCXAPIN 


* Chishull, An. As. 131. AaBérw 7d relrov méoos rag Sixces 6 Oimakdmevoc, * let him who 
brings the action take a third part.” 
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XI. 


KOYASKAIOBPANTOYEI2¢ 
IOTETNOYASEQSEMOT 
ASINKOYOYTONITATEPA 
EYSEBEIASENEKENTH= 
EISEAYTTON 


XII. 


OPESTHNMIAOYANESTH 

ZENKIAAMOYASISOBPAOYT 

TEPEQSTONOEIONAYTOY 
MNHMH=2XAPIN 


XT 


AANMIAOYVOYTATEPAA 

NESTHSENKIAAMOYA 

SISOBPAOYTEPEQSTHN 

OEIANAYTOYMNHMHS 
XAPIN 

No. X. XI. XIi. XIII. from Alaiah *, the antient Coracesium, in 
Cilicia Aspera. See Beaufort’s Caramania. 

There is nothing remarkable in these four inscriptions but the 
names, respecting which there seems to be no doubt in the copies 
made by Mr. Cockerell. The letters are all perfect, and the names 
occur more than once. In the first, Die, daughter of Cualis, erects 
the statue of her grandfather, Conon +, son of Cualis; in the second, 
Cuas and Obranguis, sons of Epiuasis, raise the statue of their father, 
Epiuasis, son of Cuas; in the third, Cidamuasis, son of Obraugeris, 
raises the statue of his uncle, Orestes, son of Midas; and the same 


* From Mr. Cockerell. 
+ Conon appears to have been a common name in Isauria; it occurs in the following 
inscription; and the Bishop of Apamia, mentioned by Evagrius, was so called (H. E. 1.3. 
c. 35.); the appellation was also preserved in the country until the eighth century ; it was 
the original name of the Iconoclast Emperor Leo. 


rrsreetet 
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Cidamuasis, in the fourth, commemorates his aunt Las, the daughter 


of Midas. 


XIV. 


1 OAHMOSETEIMHSEN 
KONQNANINE NEONNEANIAN 
AEA@ONITPOTONOQNITANAPETOQN 
KATAEKATIPOTONITATPOSAHM 

rs) IOYPHESANTOSSYN®GEPONTO> 
THITOAEIKAITTAPA®YAAZANTOS 
TM=STOSKAISEITONHSANTOS 
APETHSENEKENKAIEYNOIA> 
THSEIZAYTTONTONAEANAPIA 
10 NTQNESTHSENANASATIATOY 
PIOYHMHTHPAYTOY 


Copied by Captain Beaufort and Mr. Cockerell, at Hamaxia, on the 


coast of Cilicia. * 


REMARKS. 

L. 2. NINE. According to Captain Beaufort’s transcript, there is a 
mark in this word after F, as also in Mr. Cockerell’s copy; perhaps it 
is the letter I. The termination of some of the proper names in this 
part of Asia is very singular. In one inscription we have 6 Jjw0s érefpnoev 
NINEIN KOITOZTOY NINEI dydoa, x. 7. 4.3 in a second, copied by 
Captain B., o Onpos eTELUNo ED MOYON t NINETIOLY ANAPA ayabor ; and 
although the letters EM! are marked as doubtful in the copy he com- 
municated to me, we have the same word in another which was 
transcribed by himself and Mr. Cockerell, NINEMOY. { In a third, 
we read, yuvaina Kovevos dle tov NINEI §, avdoos, (wife of Conon, a grand- 
son of Ninei, a man, &c.) ; in a fourth, erésunoe NINEIN KONQNOS., 
In one, copied by Mr. Cockerell, we read, AITATOYPIZ (or AIIA- 


* L. 3. ATA@OON, 1 Se AHMIOYPIHSANTOS. L. 9, 10. ANAPIANTAANES. 
Akerblad. 


+ Pamphylia, ante Mopsopia appellata. Plin. 1. 5. 


¢ As we have Mébop, MéWoroc, as well as Mofor05, Moorov, perhaps we should read 
NINOIIOS, from NINO¥, See Ox. Strabo, 1.9. 642. 


§ Probably an Asiatic name; the husband and son of Semiramis were Ninus and Ninias. 
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TOYPIOL) MATIEI ; and in another, ETHKIAY MANEI, seen by him 
and Captain B. ; and on one found at Selinus, on the coast of Cilicia, 
NANNEI YYNBIQ ATYTOY. 

L. 3. TIANAPETON. ? qavapercs is only found in Suicer. Ecc. The- 
saurus. 

L.4. AEKATIP. Mention is made in other inscriptions of those 
who formed part of the body of Decuriones ; and were called, Quinque 
Primi, Decem Primi. Noris, in his Cenotaph. Pis., Diss. 1. quotes 
two passages from Cicero relating to them. 

L. 5. The father of Conon was AHMIOYPrO:s. ‘This office, the 
title of a chief magistrate, occurs in the inscription communicated by 
Adler to Barthelemy. Consult also Hesychius on this word, and 
Thucydides, I. v. c. 47. 

L. 7. ZEIT. In the Heraclean tables mention is made of the S:ra- 
yeoT as 3 and in an inscription found by Villoison, in Astypaleea, De- 
moteles is praised, because LITON AIETEAE] TPOQNOYMENOY 
TOI AAMQI. Proleg. in Hom. 55. 


XN: 


OAHMOSETEIMHSENNINEIN 
KOITOSTOYNINEANAPAA 
TA@ONAIXIEPASAMENONTON * 
SEBASTONKAITIOAAATIEPITHN 
TIAT IAAEKITPOTONQNITE®IAO 
TEIMHME - - -- - - - ENEKAKAI 
EYNOIASTHSEISATTON 


At Hamaxia; copied by Mr. Cockerell and Captain Beaufort. 


REMARKS. 
L. 3. APXIE. Herodes Atticus is called, in an inscription pub- 
lished by Spon, APXIEPEYE TQN ZLEBALTON, “ Grand-prétre des 
Empereurs.” Ac. des Ins. 30. p. 17. ZEBAZTON has been sometimes 


* APXIEPE; L.5. ITATPIAA. L.6. MHMENONAPETHS. Akerblad. 
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improperly translated, as if it were the genitive of EEBAZTA, Augus- 
talia. 


L. 5. EKHPO. “ More majorum.” Ib. ME®IA. “ Liberal, generous, 
munificent.” Asriuéa, proprie quidem notat ambitionem et studium 
honorum ; sed quia ambitiosi magno studio res suas agunt plerum- 
que, et simul crebra utuntur largitione, inde et utramque hanc signi- 
ficationem vocabulum illud accepit.” Perizon. Aflian. i. 194, 


XVI. 


AITATOYPISMATIEIKATES 
KEYTASENTOHPQEIONEAYTTQ 
KAITOISEAYTOYQ=TEEXEIN 
ATTONMEPHAYORISEPXOME 
NOQNEKAEZIONKAIE - T- - K--TIOY 


L.1. Apaturius, perhaps ; as the name occurs in No. XIV. 

L. 3. QETEEX. This appropriation of part of a monument or se- 
pulchre is mentioned in an inscription in Maffei. Mus. Verb oa 
Claudius takes half for himself, his wife, his descendants, and freed- 


39 


men. 


L. 4. EIZEP, Corresponding to the word « Intro,” in Latin, « (ie 


neraria quinquaginta tria intrantibus parte lzeva, que sunt in monu- 
mento.” Philos. Trans. Abr. ix. 433. 


XVII. 


1 ATQNOOETOYNTOSAIABIOYAYPHA - - 
ITALQNEINOYTOYHSIANOYKAIE 
HITEAOYNTOSOEMINITAM®YAIAKHN 
TOYHSIANEIONEIIBATHPIONOEQN 

5 AOHNASKATATIOAAQNOSEZIAION 
XPHMATONENEIKH>ANITAIAQN 
MAAHNSYNSTEPANQOENTESAYP 
KONONIANOSNEOITOAEMOS 
KATAYPHAIOSEPMITIMIANOSEPMII 

10 TIOSNEOSSIAHTAIAABONTES 
A@OAONTOTEOEMAKAI 
TONANAPIANTASYNTH 
BASEI 


poner there a 
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XVIII. 
1 ATONO@ETOYNTOZAIA --- - - 
AY - - - TIALONEIN 
Pee YHSIANOY 


KAIEHITEAOYNTOSOEMIN 
53 MAM®YAIAKHNTOYHSIA 
NEIONETITIBATHPIONOEQN 
A@HNASKAIATIOAAQNO®= 
EZIAIONXPHMATON 
ENEIKHSENIIAIAQN 
10 TYTMHNAYPHAIOS 
APTEMQONAISAIONYSIOY 
ASTIENAIOSAABQNA@OAON 
TOTE@OEMAKAITONANAPIANTA 
SYNTHBASEI 


At Side, in Pamphylia. 


REMARKS ON INS. XVII. 


L.1. Velleius Paterculus translates aeyovras dia GBiov, “ perpetuos 
Archontes.” As Aurelius Pzeoninus was perpetual Agonotheta, we 
must correct the following remark of Van Dale. “ Illud autem 
Agonothetae munus zeque ac Gymnasiarchze non perpetuum, sive ad 
vitam erat, sed semel, bisve, terve,” &c. 

L. 3. ENIT. @©EMIN. ©éwis is sometimes used for becucs. Oerpor 
iegol, “ ritus sacri.” Steph. in v. who quotes Tsaé ta xara Oerpoy teoov. 
Dionys. Areop. The Pamphylian és, in this inscription, may illus- 
trate the unexplained words, OEMIAOY TO E, on a coin of Aspendus, 
in Pamphylia. * 

L. 4. EM1B. This word requires some explanation; perhaps the 
following inquiry will help us to the true meaning. 

The glossaries interpret the word by “ Introitus;” and EMIBAZIZ 
by “ Incessus, Ingressus ;” in Julius Pollux, “Ex:Cacia is defined 7 es 


* Mionnet. Des. des Medailles, t. ui. p.449. 
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&AAOT piov OsKoV aivoor.og EIZEAEYSIS. "Em iBoernosos evyn dicitur, qua Im- 
peratori primum inaugurato apprecari solebant. Du Cange in v. who 
cites Cedrenus. 

Valesius translates meet emiPornpiou by “ adventoria oratione * :” now, 
“ adventoria epistola” was a letter or message sent forward by a person 
coming from a distance to his friend; he expected his approach or 
arrival to be welcomed by one in return. + 

Synesius mentions the 71008 exi@orq oie with which he was greeted, 
TK pois Neus 4 TOALS emiCornpiors eFevirey. 

Captain Beaufort and Mr. Cockerell copied, in this part of Asia 
Minor, an inscription in which EMIBAYIS is found. “ To the Em- 


peror Cesar, Trajan, Hadrian, Augustus, father of his country, 


OAYMITIOQSOTHPI 
TOYKO=MOY - - - - 
THSENIBASEQS 


Olympian, preserver of the world, on account of his arrival, (perhaps 
UmEp TS en.) 

Some of the Greek Fathers, in explaining the passage of St. John, 
erunveocey év yuiv, consider the words as meaning oxyvos cavénaCey éy 1[LiVe 
Theodoret calls this assumption of the body by the Logos, rv rou 
Aoyou és TO Teo LLoe etriBaci. 

But éxiGaci, from the explanation already given, (2eéacvoiz, In- 
gressus,) corresponds to éidyuia, “ adventus ;” now these were re- 
ligious festivals relating to the éaidyuios bedv; at certain times the 
deities visited cities under their protection ; “ Delum maternam invisit 
Apollo ;” and the Argives celebrated the visit of Diana. (Vales. on 
Eus. H. E. 1. ix. p- 166.) Tyre was said, +9 ray ougeeviey Becy exrsdnpebee 
avleiv t, adventu seu preesentia ; and the Roman coins give “ adventus 
Augusti,” exdyuic. We may conclude, therefore, the meaning of the 
sentence to be, that Peeoninus celebrated, at his own expence, the 


sacrifice in honour of the visit or manifestation of the gods, Apollo 
and Minerva. 


* Emend. p. 30. + Scaliger. Lec. Aus. I. 2. 
t Marsham, Canon. Chron, p. 53. 
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On consulting Mr. Blomfield, I received from him the following 
remarks relating to emiGacs: “ When a magistrate goes to a 
province, or takes upon him an office, he is said éem@dwew. See 
Schleusner, Lex. inv. Hence éxiGacic answers nearly to our word 
accession; and re exCaryoie will be the sacrifices offered at the festival 
of the accession. So Synesius, quoted by Budeeus and Stephens, otra 
mixgois qucs 4 moms emiBarygios eZencey, speaking of the reception which 
awaited him upon his election to his bishopric. This agrees with 
the gloss which you adduce, Ez. Introitus, and with Cedrenus ; see 
Facciolati v. Introitus. Thus, in Captain Beaufort’s inscription, ea:- 
Bacéws may allude either to a visit from the Emperor, as you say; or 
to the celebration of his accession. Perhaps it was TA THY EMI. 
which will be equivalent to eriGarqgia.” 

L. 11. gue. ‘ Having received as a prize, the money and the 
statue, with the base.” Inan inscription found at Ephesus (Ins. Ant. 
Hess. Praef. App. xxxil.) we read of a person re féuara trois dywvirraus 
dugqcavre. The word occurs in another form in Spon, Anti. Mis. 367. 
Evin dé Denotinous xh TorayTiaiouve ayoves. obit He was conqueror in 
games where money was the prize, and the prize not less than a 
talent.” See Pearson’s explanation of Oéue. Guarimol aywves and 
agyupires were opposed to cregavira:, in which garlands only, or crowns, 
were given as the prize. ©ua was also a sum of money deposited 
in a banker’s hands. + 

L. 12. “ The statue with the base.” The bases were often of dif- 
ferent materials from the statues on them. In the Mus. Ver. xxxix. 
the statue of Jupiter is mentioned, cvy Gace: apyupes yubou pécry. Mar- 
moream basi zenea, also, in Rein. 144. 


No. XVIII. 
This inscription resembles, in great part, the preceding; and it is 
fortunate that they are preserved in a perfect state; the incomplete 


—o —— —_—— — ———$—$$_______._— 


* Tadavr. was not understood before Pearson explained it, in his notes in Ignat. Epis. 
ad Polyc. 
+ Salm. de Trap. Foen. 563. 


easels, 
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part of the second is easily supplied from the first. There seems to 
be no variation in the copies made by Captain Beaufort and Mr. 
Cockerell. 

L. 10. WAIAQN ITIYTMHN. 
Bentley, Phal. p. 51. 

L, 11. AP -AIZ AION. “ Artemon, grandson of Dionysius.” We 
have already met with AIZ used in this manner; see No. VIII. It 
frequently occurs in other inscriptions in Asia Minor, copied by 
Mr. C. Baxter was the first who explained the similar form, Z¢@diau 
dis Ma#ayov, on one of the Palmyrene marbles. Barthelemy * after- 
wards confirmed the truth of the explanation, by observing that the 
words in the Palmyrene inscription, which corresponded to this ex- 
pression in Greek, the one being a version of the other, gave the 
meaning proposed by Baxter. In an inscription, copied by Mr. C., 
we find also the form APIZETAPXOZL TPIZ NOYMHNIOY, “ Aristar- 
chus, great grandson of Numenius.” 


“ In the boys’ match at cuffs.” 


XIX. 


CTE PANOOPHTIAPIC 
AHCTE€E CIHPOTOC 
TIAAOCE TXAPICTON 
KYPTAICNEMECE 
CINE YXHNETIEN 
AYTOTAAATQN 

ZE YTOCKAIE NOI 
AIAKAIXOIPONTAIC 
O€ AICE YXAPICTHPION 
IOHAAAEKAITQ®&OINI 
- QNHNKAIOYCIAC 


At Halicarnassus. 
The correction of many words in this inscription is necessary, in 


order to complete the sense. Letters are marked as doubtful in four 
of the lines in Captain Beaufort’s copy. I have transcribed it, to show 


a 


* Ac. des Inscr. 26. 590. 
432 


2 =e PENG tei aS 


CSF Saas ee 


Ta a a ‘ 
a2 Coa ae aay: Nay ty 


556. 
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that in this part of Asia Minor also the goddesses Nemeses were 
worshipped. They were venerated at Smyrna *, and the games 
in honour of them are mentioned in Dio. + 

REMARKS. 


L. 3, 4,5. EYX. « Evyagicré Ati, non gratias agit, sed donum dat 
Jovi.” Bimard. Diss. 1.40. KYPIQN. TON KYPIOQN NEMEZEQN, 


in Chandler, Ins. Ant. p. 96. 


KYPIAN IZIAA. Hamilton, Aigyp. 52. 


The offering was that of two tunics (perhaps érévdur«) and a pair of 
cloaks. ’Evdura cl ToKweBLOUS béro Taaaos. Epig. MS. in Spanheim 


ad Callim. p. 528. 


L. 5. Evyy. Evgacba:, ut supplicatio apud Latinos, non tam pre- 
cationem, quam gratiarum actionem denotat. Chishull, A. As. 55. 


XX. 


1 - - HMOSETEIMHSEN 
NANANTETEOYSOYTATEPA 
TONEQNEY>XHMONESTA 
TONKAI®IAOTEIMONTY 

5 NAIKAAEKONONOSAISTOY 
NINEIANAPOSEYSXHMONES 
TATOYKAINPQTHSTA 
ZEQSAPETHSENEKENKAI 
PIAANAPIASTHSEISAYTON 


XXI. 


OAHMOZETEIMH 
SENNINEINKONQ 
NOSNEANIAN®IAOAO 
TONTATMATOSBOY 
AEYTIKOYETIKAITIO 
AEITHNS1AHTONTONE 
QNEYSXHMONESTA 
TONKAI®IAOTEIMQN 
APETHSENEKENKAIEYNOIAS 
THSEISEATTON 


[iP eet ee 
DLAQ oF eee DER ALE peace 
KAIAISAHMIOYPITHSANTO 


AHNQ®EAQSTIPYTANEYTS 
TOSATNOSAEKATIIPOTEYSAN 
5 TOSAMEMITITQSATOPANOMH 
SANTOSEKTENQSSEITONH 
SANTOSSNOYTAAIOSSYNAIKH 


* Pausanias, in Ach. and Beeot. 


+ Vales. Emen. 1. ii. c. 17. 
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SANTOSTIISTOSTPAMMATEY 
SANTOSBOYAHSENIMEAQS 

10 KATENETEPOISAEIKANOSTIE 
PIAOTEIMHMENOYAPETHSENE 
KENKAIEYNOIASTHSEISAYTON 


These three inscriptions were found by Captain Beaufort, at Ha- 
maxia, in Cilicia. 


Ins. XX.“ The people honour Nana, daughter of » sprung 
from parents eminent for their birth and station, and their munifi- 
cence ; wife of Conon, the grandson of Ninei? a man of distinguished 


character, and of the highest rank : — on account of her virtue, and 
love of her husband.” 


REMARKS. 

L. 3. Such is the meaning of Euryjuov. Antiquiores et meliores 
Greeci evry wove de honesto ac moderato viro dixere ; Idiotismus pos- 
terioris Graecize pro divite et honorato, et in dignitate constituto eam 
vocem usurpat: et sic intelligendus évcyjuev Covreuris in Evan. Matt. 
de Senatore spectabili et honorato vel divite.’ Salm. de L. H. 100. 
Tas eurxnuovas, * honourable women.” Acts of the Apostles, c. xiii. 

TEST: Kountry TeesToU THUY LATOC. Euseb. de vita Const. ]. iv. 


Ins. XXI. “ The people honour Ninei, son of Conon, a -man of 
letters and of various knowledge ; of the rank of Decurio; . citizen 


also of Side, &c,” 
REMARKS. 


L. 3. Appello Diroroyioy, historias et rerum antiquarum cognitionem, 
literasque humaniores, quas qui tenent, eruditi proprie vocantur. Cas- 
aub. in Sueton. vit. Aug. 


L. 4. Tots x rot aE swpocer ev tok Bourcumerixau TH YMATOS. Greg. Naz. 
in Epis. 22. ad Czs. See Vales. in Eus. H. E. 1. vii. 132. 


Ins. XXII. In honour of one who had filled twice the office of De- 
miurgus ; who was also Prytan, Decaprotos, A:dile, Purveyor of corn, 


cuvdxes, or defender of the rights of the province, and Secretary of 
the senate. 


— 
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REMARKS, 
L. 2. AHMIOY. See note to No. XIV. 
| L. 3. The letter H is marked as doubtful in Capt. Beaufort’s copy. 
i L. 4. AEKAT. See note to Inser. XIV. 
| L.7. Xwdx. Syndici, quia singulis urbibus mittuntur patroni ad 
causam unlus provincie tuendam. Budeus. 114. 

L. 8. The rPAMMATEYY, in some of the Asiatic cities, was a situ- 
ation of considerable importance. Sometimes the same person was 
Apyseevs, and Veaumaredc. Il est prouvé par les medailles que dans 
quelques villes comme a Nysa, le ypayyareds étoit Eponyme. Belley. 
Fastes de Cyzique. 


XXII 


AMAYPHAIOSEYTYXI> 

) NOSEYTYXH=SIAHTHSAN 

\ APONTIYTMHNAABONA 
OAONTOTEOEMAKAITON 
ANAPIANTASYNTHBASEI 
ASKHEANTOSKAIIPOOTMHSA 
MENOYTOYIIATPOZATTOYTZQSIMOY 


At Side. Copied by Mr. Cockerell. 
REMARKS. 
L. 1. EYTYXIANOEX ? 
L.6. mpoe. We find mention, as late as the time of Basil, of this 
custom of exhorting those who were about to combat in the games. 
Dupvacra “ob Trasoor pias 700s Tous ev Tois crass aydives ToS abrouvTas 


TpoctyouTes TOA —— diaKEAEVOVT Hs. Tlegs Nycreias. 


XAAVE 


OEQZEBASTOKAISAPIKAI 
TIOZEIAONIAS@®AAEIOKAL 
8 A®POAEITHEYIIAOIA 


At Coryco, on the coast of Lycia. * 


* Copied by Captain Beaufort and Mr. Cockerell. 
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REMARKS. 


Li. 2, *OvePTereione Achareids eoTW Y Baurngia. Arist. Achar. 683. 
See also Plutarch in v. Thes. at the end, 


Lo. evi: Kyidior O08 euro) xadoucw Evaro. Pausan. in Attic. 
Callirrhoe, addressing Venus, says, 


See Chariton. Aphrod. p. 135. 


mAnv ov DoCovuas, cov [40k TUMTAECUCNS. 


XXV. 


YAH 
KAISAPHOSITIAIAION 
AAKIBIAAHNEDIKOI 
TQNOSSEB - SIAOTIA 
TPINKAIEYEPTETHN 
THSTMOAEQS¥HOI 
SAMENOYKAIENIME 
AH@ENTOS - TIB - KA - 
ZQZIMOYOTAAEPIANOY 
PPAMMATEQSTHSMOAEQS 


Copied, by the editor, at Nasli Bazar, in Asia Minor 3; also by Po- 
cocke and Mr. Cockerell. 


VERSION. 

« The Cesarean tribe honour Publius lius Alcibiades, master of 
the bedchamber of Augustus, lover of his country, benefactor of the 
city,” &c. 

REMARKS. 


L. 2. A small omicron appears on the stone between the two lines 
of the Il. 

L. 3. EMI KO. “ Cubiculi preefectus.” See Valckenaer in Herod. 
p-6. ed. Wess. In one of the ecclesiastical writers we find ’Evcé@soy 
BQoerTr wre TOU Bacirreou XLOITWVOS, Socr. HE. ]. li. reed eet Wt Ammianus 
Mar, “ Eusebius cui erat Constantini thalami cura commissa.” 


* Blastus, the King’s. Chamberlain)” . Tey ex: too xoitaves, See Acts 
of the Apos. c. xii. v. 20. 
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XXVI. 


AHMASKATI 
TAIOSYIEP 
BOONIAIONITA 
IMAAI - - ISQTH 
PIEYXHNKATI 
HPAKAHIANIK 
HTQ - 


Copied by Colonel Leake in Phrygia. See p. 219. 


REMARKS. 

L.4. “ To Papias Jupiter, saviour, &c.” The Bithynians, we 
learn from Arrian, called Jupiter MAIIAZ, pater. “ Non tantum 
TAMA, HAMIAL, MAMMA, sed et MAL dicebatur.” Valck. in 
Herod. 1. iv. p. 307. Wess. *Q wdaia, in Aristoph. Vesp. 296, is 
explained by the Scholiast, & rareg. 

L. 6.“ Herculi Invicto.” Reines. Ins. “ Passim in antiquis 
inscriptionibus ‘ Deus et invictus’ Hercules dicitur.” Heins. Ex. 
Sacree, 340. 


XX VII. 
ATIOAAOAQDPOT 
LZOTEAOTOTTATHP MEAITTA 


TITOH 


1 EN@OAAETHNXPHSTHNTITOHNKATATAIAKAAYTHOT 
EIIMMOSTPATHSKAINYNIIOOEISEKZASANSEOIA 
OYNTITOHKAINYNSETIMQOYSANKATATHS 
KAITIMHSQOSEAXPIANZAOIAAAESOIOTIKAIKATAT 

5 HSEINEPXPHSTOISrEPASESTINIIPATEISOITIM 
AITITOHIIAPA®EPSE®ONEINAOYTONITEKEINTAI 


In the possession of the Earl of Guildford. Copied by Demetrius 


Schinas. 
REMARKS. 


I have not been able to examine the original stone; but, in the 
copy sent to me, a letter of this form, A, occurs three times, instead 
of O; in line 2. in ZOZAN; in line 4. in AXPI AN ZOQ; in line 5. in 
TIPQOT EI. 
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L. 1. See a similar line in Boissonade’s Commentary on the Actian 
inscription, published in his edition of Holstein’s letters, 

L. 4. "Ayois dv, wéxos dv are often used in this sense; in Menander 
we read, oct Tous Tevolmevous, MEXPIY AN ZOQAZIN, zoveiv. Phil. Lip. 
p- 82; and in Anthol. H. Steph. p. 20. 
as you was unmarried.” 

Mr. Blomfield arranges the lines in the following manner ; and re- 


marks that a similar mixture of prose and verse is found in other in- 
scriptions, 


"Ayers ay 4S ay 061106, eas long 


4 4 Oy \ \ / 6 \ ~ / 
EVUHOE THY KoONnTTHY TETUNY KATA Vara HaAUT TES. 
c / Boke ~ 
[rmroxeatys %a6 vuy wobEl oe. 

\ wy / ete Z, ie \ fod > 7 ~ 
HOI Caray 7 eDsrour, TiTOn, eat vuv © ers Thao 
Gs x ~ \ / > \ ~ 
OUTAY KATH YNS, KOE THLNTW TE BI 0b ay Ca. 

YP \ Noe ve es ~ 4 ” 
010 OTi Kal “ata YNS2 EMER YoNTT OWS yEous erTw, 
O ~ \ 
CWTN TOL Ties 


> 7 \ / / i ~ 
co TitOn, mapa DeorePovn WAov ravi re xelvreu. 


L.1. He refers to Anthol: Pal. ed. Jacobs, p. 306. évbade env beony 
nEDaryy KOTO yori KOAUTTEL 

L. 2. He prefers ‘Inmonearys, and interprets K, KAI. Of this 
abbreviated form I find the following ‘instances. Aywvoberfoavta 
dig Tou Te xowou ray Tararay K 01S ray beouy ayavev. Van. Dale. 299. 
In another inscription, given by Maffei, Mus. Veron. p- lix., we 
read, PYNAIKOXKTEKNOQNAYTONK; in the K, in. this instance, 
there is a horizontal line drawn through the middle. The third 


instance is of a later date, in Chandler, In. An. p- 18. YMEPEYXHC 
KRCOTEPIAG.) a7 


XXVIII. 


OYTNOMAOESMO®ANHNMETIATHPSIAOSHAAMAMHTHP 
KIKAHS>KONAYEPOYIPIN@ANATOIOTYXEIN 

ENTAAEMOIMOIPAITIEPITEAAOMENOYSENIAYTOYS 
EKAQSANTOMITOISATPOHATPAPAMENAIT 

- - - KAITTANTONMEKAAQNOSATIAISIOEPISTOIS 

- > SENTIPO®PONEQSKAEINOSEMEIONATHP 
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MASASTAPAOIBASTEKAIOSSAMEMHAEOEOISIN 
EINEKEMHS¥YXH>SOYAITEMEIAIXIOIS 


KAITAPMEYM - - - - OYHIIOAOTHPESIONHN 
YEANTES « - - IASANEYKAEIHN 
STEMMAAE -- -- AIONYSOYOIASOTAI 
TILE DOR eS er KATEZETEAOYN 
ESTA ee ie YIM 25 SAOTOSANAPON 
TFALNA sie 2,= = = <oaders PIAEOYSIOEOI 


TOYNEKAMOIIATEPES @AE®ANHSEIMHKETISEIO 
TEIPOMENOSTAYKEPHNTPYXEXPONOKPAAIHN 
On a stone in the possession of the Earl of Guildford, brought 
from Athens. The copy was communicated to me by Demetrius 
Schinas. 


1 Ovvoma Oo poPavyy Hé TOT 0 piros no oat pNT IC 
Kixanonov duepov Toby baveroso Tuyeiy® 

€ \ 7 . 7 2 \ 

Emvta Oe [208 fLorpas TEOLTEAAOMEVOUS EVIAUTOUG 


"ExAWCarTO piTOIS aT pom yoarlotuevarte 


/ re ch 
5 Kab WaVTOY ME KaAwWY OTH Tek Depior oss 
ig a Be 
oey TeoPpovEews HAEWOS E(LE10 TOT ND’ 
/ \ / Ni Ae 7 <8 
Tlacas y% 0 AoiLas TE Kas Toe MEL NAE Geoioww 
ic) cde ee ~ ~ iA 
‘Evvex EMNS Wuxi OU Aime peEsAryioss® 
\ J > / 2 / 
Hob YAO fh Uh - = mm = = bunzroros NeETIMYHY 
10 v- ayTég------<-- saroy eux AEiyy” 
TT Eppce Céad — Se Aueviocu biacwras 
TluePop --+----=- woreveTedcuy" 
Aoveshe - e-em eee ee TAOYOS avdoey 
f 
Tid d ee = ve mpm eat fee Didrtoucs Geo. 
> ? \ ~ 
15 Touvexa por matep ecbrt Davyre: myxets ceio 


Teipopevos yAUKEOTY TeuxeE eaves x pccdsqy. 


REMARKS. 


L. 1. Thesmophanes belonged to a society under the protection of 
Bacchus. There were 4#co:, also sacred to Hercules and Apollo, and 
other deities. Iszeus, in his speech on the estate of Astyphilus, 
mentions one under the care of Hercules. “ My father introduced 
Astyphilus as a boy to the feasts of Hercules, in order to procure his 
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admission into that society.” See Sir W. Jones, Iseeus. 112. sopyayey 
ats bicecous TOU Hpaxaéous ive [eETEYOL TS xowewvicts. In the Anthologia, (ed. 
H. Steph.) there is an epitaph on a young person who was member 
of a Thiasus. p. 258. 

L.2. AYE. The word is found in Hesychius, but is not cited 
from any author. Jablonski, Pan. Aigy. l.ii. p. 292. quotes from 
Proclus, Wuyais duepaus. 

L. 4. Mougay ic EméenrAwoe pitos. ~~ Rein. Ins. p. 330. 

Ib. Aromat. Mia trav [204 peoy aT eoTrOS, Emel TH mapenGorT ce TOVTO aT ETT OL 
ect. Auctor. de Mundo. 

L.8. “ Mulciber apud vetustissimos Latinos est proprie pesrdyios 
Geog.” Scal. in Varronem, 37. 

TEao: giver ied vqY. "Heiveos, in Herod. i. 195, for erpiveos. 

L.11. cripua. Totod écteQdvocay ot biecoras. Ins. Ant. Chandler, 
lines: 

L.12. xarexrerew does not occur in the Lexicons; but we have 
évamorehew and cuvextedtu. Lrewpo naTeseTerour, % They offered to me, 
they gave me a crown.” TEAEQ, 03, raparyw. Hesych. 

Poet, Alluding to the opinion respecting the early death of 
those whom the gods love. 

L.15. The word ®ANHZEI requires explanation. 


For the following conjectures and remarks I am indebted to 
Mr. Blomfield. 


Li 2. TEPITEANOEVOUS evaurous. Il. 6.404. 418. 
L. 5. Qu. KAATZEN, xal wdvrev. LL. 6. MAHZEN, in Mr, Hughes’s 
copy, taken-at Athens, and KAIHEN in the beginning of line 5. 
L. 9. xc yao fe Evmoamoio buymora Esper seavyy 
LAUT AVTES (or Tevgavres) ------ OT aT ay EUKAELYY. 

L. 11. créupo de xox peveroro Aiwyicov bracwres 

Tluepdoos cig Atday pune xareceTedour. 

So Meleager. Lropyas Agibavoy éig Alda. 


* Or, II. ev rersraiss. See Aristoph. Ran. 325—330., and the Scholiast. — B. 
pater Ie 
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L. 13. xaardov ine? Blorav Aa p7 pov Tr eyo, tig Aoyos avdpcv, 
‘ | Maida veov vy rxesy Ov Dideoues beds, or 
5 a a ” o ¢ 
Tlaidas emev nara yas ots Psdéovor bcos, as Mr. Hughes’s copy 
: has ITAIAAEN - - - PAX. 
L. 14. ‘Op cs 60! pirovcw amobvnones véoc. Menander, in Stob. cxxi. 


XXIX. 
ISI 
| THSINMO0S 
THSINMOYT 
XIO= 
q =AANH®OPOS 


REMARKS. 
L. 1. The dative IZEI occurs in an inscription found at Arta, in 
1814. See Boissonade ; Com. on the Actian Inscription. 
ian L. 5. The name is Ctesippus; and his office was that of Me- 
: lanephorus. ‘These worshippers, or priests, of Isis, are frequently 


mentioned in inscriptions. See Le Moyne, in his treatise De Me- 
lanephoris. 


XXX. 


>APATITAITSIAIANOYBIAI 
AIOTENHS®@ANIOYAAABAATAEYS 
KATAITPOS - - - MA 


This, as well as the preceding, were found in Delos: both were 


copied by Mr. Cockerell. 


REMARKS. 

L. 2, AAABANAEY® is the Ethnical name. Steph. in v. A. 

L. 3. Ueerrey~2. Not an uncommon form in inscriptions; in 
Latin, the word “ Imperio” is used, as Imperio Veneris, Rein. 
pp. 442.151. Some command of the Deity, to whom the conse- 
cration was made, is supposed to have been given either by dream, 
oracle, or prophecy. 
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XXXI. 


TIITOETA ATOEOAQPONEMEINOAINHEZHSE 
HEYKAAIMOIS ATANHSMHAESIUPOSTASIHS 

NAIMHNKAIKTEATESSINEIEIAINEMASINEMES@AI 
APPYPONESTENEHNIIASANEIE =>OMENQN 


Copied at Epidaurus by Mr. Cockerell. 


REMARKS. 
This is the correction of Porson and Jacobs.  TWeaw 
yé=nce scribendum esse docui in Animady. nec aliter Porsonus. * See 
the Adv. p. 40. In Chandler HESHEE, in Mr. Cockerell HESHEE. 
L. 38. KTEATEITHN in Chandler’s copy, who corrects it to xredric- 


tor. Krearecow gives a better sense: “ Nay, even with his wealth ; 
since” &c, 


L. 4, ENEZZOMENHN. Chandler, p. 80. 


aL HEE. 


XXXII. 
ENMIEPEQSKPESPONTOYETOYSPNZ 
ATONOOETHS 
TIB - KAAYAIOSKPISTHIANOYYIOSAPISTOMENHS 
IEPOOYTAI 


APISTOBOYAOSAPISTOBOYAOYNOBIOSAIAIANOS 
TPAMMATET>=0@0>X AAEIAOSOPOSKAAYAIOSTPOIAOS 
At Messene. From Mr. Cockerell ; copied also by the Earl of 
Aberdeen. Cyriacus, of Ancona, transcribed part of the inscription, 
as far as APISTOMENHE. See Reines. p. 286, who explains the nu- 


merals PNZ. 

XX XIII. 

ATIOAAQNOS 

AA®NA®POPIQ 

APTAMIAOS 

SOQ AINAS 

At Cheronea. + 
* Vol. iii, part 2. 949. Anth. Palat. + From Mr. Cockerell. 
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REMARKS. 

L. 2. In this word the ‘ar« is inserted according to the Aéolo-Doric 
custom, as we shall have occasion to observe in the following in- 
| scription. “AzoAAwy dary Popes occurs in Plutarch. v. Peric. 


| XXXIV. 

1 - - OSMEAANTIXQAPXONTOS 
TON - TET - A¥ANT - ENOIIAITA 
TIOAEMAPXIONTQN 
TANAZIANOS - -- SAQN - AO 

5 ®A -- INQ - - TIMANAPIA - 
MOYATIONTOSTAAQNOSNOAYKPITIC 

TPAMMATIAAONTO> 

i XADISOAQPOSAMIONIQ 

=P KOAIQOPOS 


10 APXIAS ONAKIOS 
OPI= POYAIOS 
eB PEEP AG ITITONIO= 


IIOTAIKOS - 10 “OTS = X10= 
( TPIAKAAIONETAMNONAAO 

15 ATA@ONAIQNIOS 
ANTIFENEISANTIFQNIO= 
OAAQNIAASMNASIONIOS 
AIONTANAKONIOS 
MNASIQNKA IHO> 

20 MENEKPATEISMOAQNIOS 
HAHMONNIQNIO= 
EYO®EAINOSATOAAOAOPIOS 
AM@ITIMOSETISTIOS 
EYPPONISKOSONASIMAS 

Q5 EIPQIAAEITPYKIXIOS 
AMH NS TQNIOS 
KAION QPO QPIOS 
MEAAMBIOSKAEOIOAEMIOS 
APXITMOS EAITONIOS 

30 KAPISANAPO>ZENOKPATIOS 
THAIAQPONKAIONIO> 
EY®AMIAASSIANOPIAAO 
APFOYNIQN NI SNIAAO 


At Topolias, in Boeotia ; copied by Mr. Cockerell. * 


* 1.4. WANAZIOQNOS. L.5. The name ®IAINOS is found on an Orchomenian 
marble seen by Dr. Clarke. L.6. Perhaps TAKQNOS, a name which occurs on the 


j aesississ ith hbiUdildsat asaspeaesaaanaansadad: 
+ Hy = 3! 3 RAR 
seoeececise secre sesseeanseeereseecerssessieten 


Sars teres 523 
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REMARKS. 


Many letters appear to be wanting in this inscription. The Archon 
was Melantichus, a name found in Murat. ii. DCXLIX., but it is difficult 
to give a meaning to the second line; the Polemarchs were probably 
Panaxio, the son of Saonidas, and Philinus, the son of Timandrias. 
Pado, son of Polycritus, was head or leader of some musical exhibition ; 
Cephisodorus, son of Samio, was secretary. There is no adjective to 
denote the office filled by the names which follow in a long list. 

The mode of writing the cases in these names deserves to be re- 
marked. There is no doubt that MOAQNIOX, line 20, is the geni- 


tive-of MOAQN; that KAIQNIO“, in line 31, is the genitive of 


KAIQN (the olic KAEQN.) NIQNIOS, in 1.21, is in the same 
case, from NIQN, (NEQN), a name found in Demosthenes ; MNAYI- 
ONIOY, |. 17, is from MNAZION, found in 1. 19; and HOAYKPITIOY, 
l. 6, is the genitive of Polycritus, as AA®NA®OPIO, was written in the 
preceding inscription for AA®PNH®OPOY. The 1 is also redundant in 
1,12, which may be read ZSAMIXOZ KAIOFITQNIO‘, or TIMOTPLI- 
TONIOX, or OIOFITQNIOY. The same remark applies to 1. 26, 
where we may read. AMINIAY AAMMNQONIOS, a name occurring on 
another Boeotian marble, or TIAATQNIO“Z ; and to |. 29, apximmoy 
MEAITONIOE ; and to line 3. 

L. 22. and 28. AMOAAOAQPIOS, KAEOMOAEMIOS. In an inscrip- 
tion found at Thebes, we read Asovwesos ‘Hoaxarsdao, ‘Yrarcdweds Agirreideo, 
Kapirodwpos ATIOAAOAQPIOS, Nixwy MEAANTIXIOS. Murator. t. ii. 
p- pxcv.; and in another, ZOQIAOS AAEZANAPOY, EPMOLENHE 
ATIOAAQNIO®‘. 

Instances of a redundant use of the I are not unfrequent in olo- 


very antient vase of Mr. Dodwell; he was Moucéywy, written here Movaylav; the 1 
being inserted as in other parts of the inscription. In Muratori we read, MOYSQN 
ENAPXONTI MHTPOAOPQ, t. ii. pcr. Some of the Dorians wrote Mwixd for Move 
gina. Etym. M. 391. and Mod« was in use; © In quibusdam dictionibus solebant Beeoti 
pro c,h scribere, Muha pro Musa dicentes.” Priscian. p. 25. L. 8. Perhaps SAMI- 
QNIOS for SAMIQNOS. L.10. Archias, son of Pythonax, a name found in Demos- 
thenes. L. 14. EITAMINQNAAO,  L. 16. ANTI®QNTOS. L. 19. KAAAIKAIOS, 
L. 30. K is probably correct; as in the Cumean marble, YITAPKOISA®S for TTAPXOYS 
ZASs 
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Doric inscriptions. In one copied in Thessaly by Colonel Leake, 
and printed in this volume, we read the name TIOAYTMNIAZTOSX ; 
on another, found by him and Mr. Cockerell, in Boeotia, and pub- 
lished by the former in the Class. Journ. with an explanation, 
TIOYXAN occurs for TYXAN. Aapobércv, in Chishull, An. As. p. 88, 
is Awpuioberov, In a Doric decree, p. 118. An Agrigentine marble has 
EiLELYg covebewesy, yeyovev (for yey ovevets,) and the Dorians said Coubyoiw, 
Teoria, Empenion, weak lo[eey, seapiziopeba. * “Or Awpreig aooov aooiy Dac, 


Pat [cca ov paddroy. Eustat. 1643. 1. 32. 


XXXV. 


1 BOIOTONTA - - OAANE@EIKAN 
THSXAPITESSIKATTAMMANTEIIAN 
TOATIOAAQNOSAPXONTO> 
SAMIAOISMEINI - - TAOE - - HO 

5 A®EAPIATEYONTON 
MEAANNIOSNIKOKAEIOSEPXOMENIQ 
HSXPIQNOS@EPSANAPIXOKOPONEIOS 
APNOKAEIOSANIIOXIAAOAN@AAONIQ, 
APISTQNOSMENNIAAOOEISTINEIOS 

10 TIPAZITEAIOSAPISTOKAIAAO@EIBHQ 
OIOMNASTOQEPMAIKOTANAT 10 
TOTOQNOSKAAAITITONOSOPOTIA 

TPAMMATEYONTO> 
AIOKAEIOS AIODANTOTIAATAEIOS 
15 MANTEYOMEN® 
AINIAOEP - - TIOQNOSOS - - MITEIOS 
OIMPOHIONIOS 
EYMEI - - - AOEPXOMENIQ 
ATEYONTOS 
20 Oi. MTTPIAQ aes OTQEPXOMENIQ 


At Orchomenus. + The inscription relates to a consecration of a 


* Maitt. on Oxf. Marb. p.628, He makes a remark which has been confirmed by 
many inscriptions recently discovered. Heec vocum monstra a communi formatione et usu 
adeo aliena, oscitantibus marmorariis imputarem, nisi saepius repeterentur; et si forsan 
plura superessent monumenta gentium illarum Dialectis exarata, permulta hujusmodi oc- 
currerent a consueté Greecorum lingua haud minus discrepantia. 

+ From Mr, Cockerell. Copied also by Col. Leake. L. 4, TAO@EIBHQ. L, 8, 
ANTIOXIAAO. L. 11, O1OM TANATPIQ. L,16, EPMOTIQNO> OEIS. 
L.18. EYMENIAAO. L.20. AAMIIPIAO, Akerblad. pet 
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Tripod to the Graces, who were particularly reverenced at Orcho- 
menus. (Theoc. Idyll. xvi. 104.) 


REMARKS. 


L. 2. Kare ray rod beot wavresav. Plato. “Ex DeiOraculo.” H. Steph. 

L. 4, &c. Samias, son of Ismenias, Theban, was Archon; * Melas, 
son of Nicocles, of Orchomenus ; AXschrio, son of Thersandrichus, of 
Corone ; Arnocles, son of Antiochidas, of Anthedon ; Aristo, son of 
Menidas, of Thespie; Praxiteles, son of Aristoclidas, of Thebes ; 
Theomnestus, son of Hermaicus, of Tanagra; Pytho, son of Calli- 
giton, of Oropus, raised or placed the tripod; Diocles was secretary ; 
Dinias was augur; Eumenidas was expounder of the oracle; and 
Lamprias was priest. 

L. 1. In Col. Leake’s copy, BOIQTOITONTPINOAAANE@EIKAN. 

L. 4, Ismenias occurs in another inscription copied at Orchomenus: 
it was the name also of a celebrated Theban musician. See Vales. 
Em. lib. i. 

Ib. In Col. Leake’s copy, @EIBHQ. In an Orchomenjan inscription, 
copied by Dr. Clarke, we have OEIBEIOY, where the EI is used both 
for H and Al. 

L. 5. This word appears without any variation in the two copies of 
the marble. Perhaps it is synonymous with A®IAPYTOQ, « erigo, col- 
loco,” alluding to the placing or raising the Tripod. The Greeks 
said, iepa and icoaréuw, probably also iJouw and idoaréuw ; the second . in 
ideiarevw is inserted as in other words in the Beeotian dialect, already 
referred to. The E is substituted for I in ePedoarévo, according to 
the Aolo-Doric custom; ANYAEAOx@AI is found in the Cumean 
inscription for ATOAIAOX@AI, Caylus, Rec. t. ii. 

L.17. Read @IONPONIONTOS, according to the Boeotian dialect, 
for @EOMPONE. @eéxeo70¢ had two meanings } ; in one sense it was sy- 
nonymous with UWgerr7, as in the present instance. It was the busi- 
ness of the “ propheta” to interpret and put into writing the answer 


* MEAANOS viés.. Aélian. 11.1. 1. 3. + Larcher, Herod. vol. iv, p. 331, 
VOL. II. 4D 


~ 


er ae 
i ee a, 


er EP is pemanes 
~ Cee Bo: 
sae eR a Fs 
tn as P 


Mec 
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of the oracle. * Col. Leake’s copy gives the termination ONTOS, 
which confirms the proposed reading; and in 1. 7., @EPZANAPIAO, 
See Class. Jour. vol. xiii. 

L.19, Read IEPATEYONTOE. 


XXXVI. 


1 AAY 
E:T: SIAHPIAEZOrHS 11: 
KAPKINQO:IZYAINATA 
AEEZXAAEINTPON:1:KIB 

9) OTOL: TT: IKPIATEPITOE 
AOSENTEAHOPONOS'I: 
AIPPOSIBAOPA : TIT: OPON 
O=>MIKPOS:1:KAINHSMI 
KPA:I:BAOPONANAKAIS 

10 INEXON:1:KIBOTIAMIK 
APA:TII:BAOPONYTOKPAT 
HPION:I:KIBOTIONITAA 
TY: LE ENTOIAM®@ITIOAEI 
OITAAEXAAKIONOEPM 

15 ANTHPION:1:XEPONIIT 

PON: 1: @IAAATILTIEAEKY S31: 
OXAOS:T:MAXAIPIA: III 
AINA:IT:XAAKIONEI 
OTHPION:I:APYSTIXO 
20 Si1:HOMOS1: 


From “gina. + 


The queestors at Athens (Ol TAMIAI THE OEOY KAI TON OEQN) 
gave an account every year to their successors, of the sacred offerings, 
or vessels, or ornaments, which had been entrusted to their care by 
those who preceded them. The weight, the number, the nature of 
these sacred articles, are recorded in some imperfect but antient in- 
scriptions published by Chandler. Among these seg yenwara, are, 
LTE®ANOI, PIAAAI, ATIOPANTHPION, OYMIATHPION, KAPXHZION, 
OINOXOAI, KPATHP, MAXAIPA. (Chandler, p. xv. p. xvii. p. Xviil.) 


* See Valck. in Herod. p.555., also, Chishull, Mil. Ins. in An. As. 
+ Copied by Mr. Cockerell.. L. 5. ITEPI. L.11. YOK. L.15. OEPMA.:: 117. 
MOXAOS. L.18. KAINA. L.19. AOTH;:, Akerblad. 
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The inscription before us contains an inventory, or list, of various 
vessels, instruments, and offerings belonging to a temple at Aigina, 
in which may be seen some of the preceding articles. It is of 
antient date, as we may infer from the mode of dividing the words in 
general with the vertical stops, found only in monuments of remote 
times. The numerals are placed in the same manner as in the in- 
scriptions given in Chandler. The KiGore and KiGar~ are mentioned 
in the Aigina marble ; and in Chandler’s work the contents of these 
sacred chests, «:Gwre:, are noticed. 


REMARKS. 

L.1, 2. AAYZIE or AAYXEE, “ twochains.” ‘“ Three irons from 
within a window.” OH. 677, duis. Hesych. “Ex, used as ad, to 
denote the removal from the inside of a place. Matth. G. G. § 574. 

L. 3. Read KAPKINQ. I. It is uncertain whether we are to refer 
the word to Kagxives, an instrument or machine, of a shape like the i 
claws of a crab, Kapxivos AiBous EdAwv*® Eros 0 ay Kat penyarny AGxywyovy 
(Jul. Polluc. 1. x. 1332.), or to xagxivoc, forceps. The former is defined, 

Instrumentum fabrile, quo saxa tollebant, vel comprehendebant ; a 
cancrinis pedibus ita dictum, nimirum qui ad quid tenendum certe 
aptissimi. Jungerm. in Polluc. 

L. 4. “ A pot to hold ointment.” “EZcAe roy is rendered, in.our 
English version of Job, “ a pot of ointment.” xii. 31. 

L. 5. “ The scaffolding round the statue complete;” or, “ the 
wooden rails round it.” As we do not know on what occasion or for 
what purpose this evaygae, was made, we cannot give the precise 
meaning of ‘xe. “Edos is sometimes a “ temple.” (D’ Arnaud de 
Diis Paredris. ) 

L. 8. 10. Both ZMIKPOE and MIKPOY appear in this inscription. 

In line 10. MIKAPA requires some alteration. Probably MIKEPA was 
a Greek word. See Blomfield, ad v. 446. Pers. Gloss. 

L. 7. “© A seat with a back; one chair; four stools.” The Bocvos is 
often mentioned in Pausanias. See also Herod. 1. 14. I have 
adopted the definition in Hesychius, 6. avaxasrog dipoos, Quatremére, | 
4n@ 
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in his work on the “ Jupiter Olympien,” gives a representation of 
the sacred Thronus. 

L. 8. KAINH, “ one small pulvinar or Lectisternium.” Kas re 
tego Tyg AByvacc, Paus. Arcad.; and in his Phocica, speaking of a temple 
of {sculapius, wriwn de ev deF ica MELTS TOU AY AA UOT Os. se The devotion of 
the Pagans inclined them to think that the gods ought not to want 
any thing conducive to their ease and satisfaction.” Seller, Antiq. of 
Palmyra. 367. 

The Sella of the Latins was likewise part of the furniture of a 
temple. “ De sell& Czesaris bene tribuni.” says Cicero, ad Att. 
.xv. Ep.3. “ The tribunes have done well in not suffering the 
chair of Caesar to be placed in the theatre.’ Among other honours 
decreed to him before his death, it was ordered that a gilt: chair 
should be placed for him in the senate-house, and at the public games. 
This chair resembled those on which the statues of the gods were 
placed. Dio and Suetonius, therefore, consider the honour intended 
for him as one of a sacred kind. See Mongault’s note on the passage 
of Cicero. 

L. 9. BA@PON, “a stool or small seat, with a back to it.” See the 
description of the dios TroAewasnds in the Monum. Aduli. Chishull, 
An. As. xa To divanastoy to Omicbey Tov Bocvov, “ the back of the chair.” 
"AvaxAsrot dsQoor, vocantur sella, quee anaclinteria habent, aut pluteos 
dorsuales quibus sedentium dorsum acclinari posset. * 

L.11. YHOK. ’Exicrarov, in the oldest of the two Sigean inscrip- 
tions, is explained in the more recent one by UroxpyTngiov, a word 


which occurs in no writer. The diminutive troxeyrygédiov is in Herod. 


1,1. c. 26. The word means “a stand,” on which a cup is placed ; 
“ basis,” in Latin. + 

L. 13. AM@INOATQOI, the EI in the original being written for I, as 
in other monuments; E:dvay yav, in the Tab. Herac. AIEITPE®EX, in 
an antient inscription in Spon ; and ANAKTEI, on the Lydo-Phrygian 


* See Salmas. in his Confut. anim. An. Cercoetii. de Pallio. 128, 
+ Chishull, An. As. 35. 
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sepulchre. See this volume, p. 207. We have meomoAiw, in an in- 
scription edited by Chishull, An. As. 159. ix ray 2y TH memoria TH 
Seo, “ ex lis qui in sacro Dee circuitu degunt ;” and perhaps Agim 
was the place round or near the temple, where those in waiting on the 
Deity resided. “Augiaoréuw isodv Avoc, “in Jovis templo ministro.” 
Herodotus. 

L. 14. In some parts, the numeral seems to be omitted, as in this 
line, after XAAKION ; and in line 9., after BA@PON. Among the gifts 
noticed in the Attal. Mon. in Chishull, p- 142, is xdaxiov trerpayormion, 
“* vas zreum capacitate quatuor congiorum.” 

L. 16. Of the different offerings in the antient temples, none seem 
to have been more numerous than giéaa. It is not easy to render 
the word in English ; for sometimes it appears that the éxwaua was 
borne wpon a Qidry. Xenoph. Cyr. lib. i. c. 3. Here, therefore, it is 
asalver, or waiter; “ Assiette,” Larcher, Herod. lib. iii. The word, 
when it occurs in the Septuagint, is translated in our version “ Basin 7? 
but the expression in the Apocalypse, c. xvi. éxyéare rads Piddrng sug- 
gests a different form. 

L. 18. Perhaps XAAKIONEIS 

TIOTHPION. So in the offering, or gifts, mentioned in 
Chishull, Pseph. Att. 142. Axedvyy és mornese, * pelvem ad pocula ;” 
or AOTHPION. Acurygim etiam inter pocula recenset Epigenes apud 
Athen. 1. xi. p. 486. * 
L. 19. ** One pitcher; one strainer.” 


XXXVII. 


MYSTONHTHTHPA 
TIOAYZHAONIIATPOS 
ESOAOYZEINATOPOY 
MHTPOS@EPMINMIAOS 
T'NZAOEOISINEISEOEAIN 
PPQN 
At Eleusis. + 


ee ae 


* Note to Hesych. in vy, Aout. + Copied by Mr. Cockerell. L.5. EN. 
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1 
| Part of a metrical inscription in honour of Polyzelus, Hierophant, 
| son of Xeinagoras and Thermippis. 


j REMARKS. 

| L. 1. “ Mystagogi proprie dicebantur qui Mystas, hoc est, initiatos 

deducebant.” * Hyyrnoa megiAoov, in Crinagoras, is thus explained by 
Salmasius ; “ zeginyqryy, qui per singula ducit memorabilia quaeque 

ostendens et describens.” In the marbles of Cyzicus, and in an in- 

scription copied at Smyrna, there is mention of the MYZTAPXH®, and 

TIATPOMYZ=TH:. 

L. 5. @EAIN. Ceres and Proserpine. Naga ro raiv Osciy sepoPavry. 
Eunapius, in vy. Max. Sometimes a different declension occurs ; pe- 
yeroiv beaiv orePavome of Soph. Cid. C. 673, is quoted by Plutarch, 
Sympos. iii. c. 1.5; peyoarwr beov o. Ta Oew, ror errs ras Oeac, Typ 
Anpnt pa Kab THY Kony. Eust. ad Il. 6.723. See Blomfield ad Pers. 
v. 186., App. ad Notas. 


XXXVIUII. 
: ATA@HITYXHI 
ATIOAAQNI 
TIPOSTATHPIQ - - IOTPOPAIOL 
ATYEI 


From Athens. 7 


These three titles are found in Sophocles, Aristophanes, and De- 
mosthenes : in the Electra of the first, v. 637. oie reorrargge; in the 
Plutus of the second, “AwoAAoy arorporcue ; in the Oration of the third, 
700s Maxao* "AmcdAwu “Ay usel. Tlecorarn proc. “ Tutelaris.” See Blom- 


field, Gloss. ad v. 445. Sep. C. Th. 


XX XIX. 


ef | 1 ATA@HITYXHI 
HITATPISOYA 

i IITANMAPKEAAAN 

| IEPASAMENHN 


| * Vales. Am. Mar. 287. + Copied by Mr. Cockerell. 
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5 THSAPTEMIAO> 
APXIEPEIANTHS 
ASIASNAQNTONEN 
=MYPNHATQNO 
OETINTPISTHS 

10 ITATPIAOSIEPEL 
ANATABIOYTHS 
MHTPOSTON 

OEQON 


At Thyatira. * 

REMARKS. 

L. 4. Sometimes with a dative, as isoarawevos rn Mares. Wan Dale. 
231. 

L. 6. The distinction, according to Valesius, between “Aexsegevs, the 
Pontiff, Sacerdos; and iegevs, Flamen, was this; the temples and 
shrines of the province were under the care of the former ; the latter 
attended only to the sacred rites and ceremonies belonging to the 
worship of the deities in different towns. 

L. 7. “ The temples of Asia at Smyrna.” Other inscriptions men- 
tion the temples of Asia at Sardes; one copied by Spon records the 
Apyuegevs TNS Acias vawy Tov ey Tlepyapew. 

L. 8. Female Agonothetze, ayavobercura:, are mentioned in’ Pau- 
sanias. Eliac. 

L.11. AIABIOY. The Latin form, abridged, is FLPP, Flamen 
Perpetuus. Vales. ad Euseb. 174. . 


XL. 


MYPIXOSTOAYKPATIOSIAPONYMOS AIOFITONOS 
ANAPESSIXOPATEISANTESNIKASANTESAIONYSOI 
ANEOEIKANTIMONOSAPXONTOSAYAIONTOSKAEINIAO 
AIAONTOSAAKISOENIOS 


At Orchomenus. + 


This inscription relates to an offering or consecration of a tripod, by 


* From Mr. Cockerell. + Copied by Mr. Cockerell and Col. Leake. 
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Myrichus and Hieronymus, who had been Choregi, or “ Furnishers 
hd ‘| of a chorus*,” and had been victors in a Dionysiac contest. 


| REMARKS. 


i L.2. The victory gained by the Choregus is expressed in various 
| Ways ; x0ow 0 extycarto vixyy Avdoay. Theoc. Epig. 12. Sometimes the 
elliptical form occurs, wxav “Avdeov, or wadav.t In Spon, as in the 
present instance, we read @PALYAAOX ANEOHKEN XOPHT.ON 
NIKHEAE ANAPAXLIN, and in Liysias, (AoA. Awgod.) civdgacs xopnyav 
AG Asoviore Evinnoa “ab aynrwoa oly ™ TOU Toimodos avabeces he 0. where Tpl- 


modos avabere: eXplains cvébexav in our inscription. 


XLI. 


\\ NOSSO=MYPMIAONOSKOYPANAIOSANOETONAIAA 
APTEMINEYOABOQITOIAETIAPATPOMYAQI 
| POIBQIATYEITANAENEMONXAPINOYUEPIKPAT 
Hy AA®NASEYSAMOYSKAQNASANASTE®ETAL 
hi AWASSTOITIMA - 822105 26 ale EMITOIAE 
OSA «2 TAMEDAAA wR as, 6 ENEYSEBIAI 


« 


| From Halicarnassus. In the possession of the Earl of Guildford. 
: Copied by Demetrius Schinas. 


REMARKS. 
L. 1. Avs xooNs "A presdos. Eur. Iphig. Au. 1543. "AQTE fly moi Lio. 
1570, 
L. 3. NEMQNXAPIN. Amovewoura neecperes. Mon. Att. Chishull. 
142.; at the end of the line, read KPATI. 
L. 4. Aa@vig xrava. Meleager, in Anthol. 


XLII. 


IAPINAOHNAIHC 
' TMANTQNAIONYCION 
EPPQN 


* Bentley, Phal. 42. + Blomfield, Preef. ad Persas. 
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H&EINHITATAPONTHME 
AABOYSAKPATEI 
TMQAOYATI - - - EAOEN 
TOS 
EXQAEKAEOSKAIEN 
A - TOIS 
QAEIOMETAAHN 
AM®IBAAQNOPO®HN 


Copied by Capt. Beaufort at Patara. 


Ton lees: "Abn? — Eo yar. 


REMARKS. 


also in Anthol. Palat. Appen. ii. 861. 


L. 6. Probably AMMEAOENTOs, 
Caramania. 


+ > Py, \ ve / 
epya 3 Abevacic TECT VG TaoPooruvag, 


citur.”. . Plin. H. N.. v.24, 


L. 9. AXTOIY, 


having placed a large roof round the Odeum.” 


1 


10 


In the church of Carditza, on the site of the antient Acreephia, in 


XLII. 


ANTIOYAPXONTOSATONOOETOYN == 
TIOMAIOYKOPNHAIOYTOYHOMAIOYYIOYI 
MAIOYTONTHSTI - 0 - SOTHI - QNTIPQ 
ATIOTOYIIOAEMOYIEPAT EYONTOSAETO 
OSTOYTS OTH POS@EOMNHSTOYTOYIIAPA 
MONOYOIAEENIKON 

=AATIISTHS 
ONH>IMOSAEZOQONOSKOPONEYS 
REP 
PIAOKAHSNIKOKAEOYS@OHBAIOS 
ENKOMIOIAOTIKO 
HOA ENOSKA®ISOTIMOYAKPAIOIEYTS 
EMLONTOIHTHS 
TIPQTOTENH SNPOTAPXOYO@ESIIEYS 
PAPOAOS 


Boeotia ; copied by Mr. Hawkins. 


VOL. II. 


45 


"Eoya O° AOqvecin yrauecdaeds iTopapsCor. 0 


as it is corrected in Beaufort’s 
“ Tmolus croco florentissimus ‘et vitibus consitus di- 


“ T have glory also amone the citizens of Patara, 
story gu 


Rhee pire RA GSE? Se A EES ORS ee, it 
Fines oak oa <p ier ates Seo pathy eee reselsteta: 
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REMARKS. 


, ‘| L. 1. The first word is part of the Archon’s name. The Agonotheta 
| was Publius Cornelius; the third line is imperfect in many letters ; in 
| the fourth we find that the priest was Soter Theomnestus, son of Para- 
monus. A name before Soter requires correction. 

L. 7. The form of this word varies; here, and in an inscription 
copied by Dr. Clarke, it is caasirys; in one at Orchomenus, of 
antient date, transcribed by the same traveller, we read PAATITKTAY. 
« Sincerior scriptura,” says Dorville, “ cadrmsyryc, cugiyerns, ut opti- 
mus codex in Theoc. Idyll. vii. 9.” Charit. p. 660. 

L. 11. ENKQM; a singular expression: there is, however, mention 
1 in an inscription found at Thebes, and published in Muratori, pctr., 
| of two persons who were distinguished, the one by his encomium on 
the Emperor, the other by his praise of the Muses. Zwoipos eyuwpio- 
yexPos eis Tov Aut oxpa Tope. ; and Publius Maximus wrote ey) [LLOV gig Mov- 
[| gas. Noyes is * eloquens.” 


| XLIV, 


1 MIPO®HTHSAAAAKAIK 
IAP - ISMAPKOYOYATIIOY 
BIANOYAAMAYOSKYPEIN 
BIANOS®IAEASAABON 
5 THSITATPIAOSTHNITPO@HTE 
ANAKAHPOTEIETONONEIKO - - EIT 
QNSTE®ANH®OPOSTYMNASIAPXOS 
IATEPONTENOYSNAYTAPXONKAIKI - - 
TONITATPOS®A AAMAMHTPOSAE® - 
10 BIANHSTAA®YPASAPXIEPEQNTONSE 
BASTONIIOIHSANTONOEOPIASENI 
MEPA>AEKAKAIMONOMAXIASATIOT 
MOYSENIHMEPASAEKAAYOKATAPXIEP 
QNTHSIONIASTOIHSANTONAEK - - E 
15 SE KAIAHMOOOINIA \ITYMN 
OSE TIOA 


Found at Ieronda *, the site of the temple of the Didymean Apollo. 


* Copied by Mr. Whittington. 
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It appears from a remark in the Ant. Asi. p. 93., that Chishull had 
seen the present inscription, or received a copy of it from some 
traveller; for he quotes the beginning MPOOHTHEAMAKAIKPITAPXHS 
PAABIANOLAABONHTAPATHSIATPIAOSTHNIIPOOHTEIANANAK AHP 
QTEI. It is fortunate that the original was sufficiently perfect to pre- 
serve Ke:rdépyys 3 (see the first and second lines), The word is not 
found in any other inscription, or in any writer. 


REMARKS. 
oi. KEL. Kerns, ee Conjector,” ovespoxgsrns. See Blomfield ad 
Pers. Gloss. v. 23. Phileas was not only “ Propheta,” expounder of 
the oracle, but also head of the Oneirocritics, or dream interpreters, 
of the TEoaT wy wok evurrvivwy er nyyT ote 
L.3. The name Damas occurs in an inscription copied by 
Dr. Askew, at Athens (Corsini, In. Att. p- X.); and on a marble of 
Eleusis we have the genitive, APXIAYAAMA. ‘OX is written in this 
form in other inscriptions. KYP is here the name Quirinus. 
L. 8. MATEPES, “ majores,’ as Patres in Latin. Perhaps KPI- 
TAPXQN in this and the following line. In 1. 9. correct, A, 
L.10. We have already seen a female in the high office of Apuégere 
rn¢ Acias vawv. No. 38. 
L.11. Oeweée. Omnis generis spectacula hac voce complectitur 
Aristotel. Polit. vii. See Stoeber ad Th. Mag. 447. 
L. 14, 15. I supply KAIE 
IMAOYEIZKAIAHMO®OINIASKAIPYMN 
AXIAPXIAS. asvodoring nat yuRvecimoyies Occurs in an inscription 
copied by Capt. Beaufort in Asia Minor ; éa/Jocis is Congiarium. 


VERSION. 

Quirinus Flavianus Phileas having received from his country by lot 
the office of Propheta and Critarcha at the age of twenty-seven, 
(erected this). He was crown-bearer and gymnasiarch; he sprung 
from ancestors who were commanders of fleets and His father, 
Flavianus Damas, and his mother, Flaviana Glaphyra, were pontiffs 
of the Augusti; they represented shews for ten days, and 
cay 4 


gla- 
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580 


diatorial exhibitions for twelve ; they were pontiffs of Ionia, and gave 
| presents and feasts to the people, and gymnastic entertainments. 


| XLV. 


. 1 TAPO®OPOSAPTEMI 
AOSTIYOIHSMAAIAPOT 
®EINATIATPOSAEYKI 
OYTMAAIOYSATOPNINOY 

5 MPO®HTOYKAISTE@A 
NH®OPOYKAITASENTIAI 
SITETEAHKOTOSAEI 
TOYPIIASIASASMHTPOS 
IOYAIASAOYTKIASUANNOY 

10 AEYKIOYMAAIOYPHIEI 
NOYXEIAIAPXOYKAISTE®A 
NH®@®OPOYKAIIAIAONOMOY 
KAITYMNASIAPXOYIIAN 

TONTONIYMNASIONIIPO 

15 TONONKAISYNIENONSTE 
PANH®OPONKAITIASAITS 
1 ENTEAESIAITOYPIIAIS 
THNITATPIAAKEKOSMHKO 

; TONTEAESASATHNYAPO®O 

| 20 PIANEYAPE>TOSTOISTIOAEI 

TAISOSYHEPAYTHSMASH> 

EYXAPISTOYTIMHS AIAVHOSIS 
MATONAZIQOHNAINIPO®HTEY 
ONTOSMHTPOAQPOYTTOYMHTPO 

25 AQPOTSTE®ANH®OPOYNTOSE 

PHNAIOYTOYMEN ~K - - - 


Found at the same place as the preceding. * 


VERSION. 

Malia Rufeina, Water-bearer of the Pythian Diana; her father was 
Lucius Malius Saturninus, expounder of the oracle, and crown-bearer, 
and had filled every office in his country; her mother was Julia 
Lucia ; her grandfather was Lucius Malius Regeinus, military tribune, 


* Copied by Mr. Whittington and Mr. Cockerell. 


esesteser eres 
i tetra eer 
torte eee 


BScseetieee 
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and crown-bearer, and superintendant of the education of the youth, 
and head of all the gymnastic establishments; her ancestors and 
relations were crown-bearers, and adorned their country by the dis- 
charge of all the important offices in the state; she filled the place 
of Water-bearer in a manner highly pleasing to her citizens ; so that, 
in consequence, she was thought worthy of being honoured by public 
decree with every mark of splendid distinction. Metrodorus, son of 
Metrodorus, being at the time Propheta, and Eirenzeus, son of Menis- 
cus, Stephanephorus. 


REMARKS. 
L. 6. For the office of Stephanephorus, see Selden ad Mar. Arun. 
Ibe pelou. 
L. 6. In Mr. Whittington’s copy, and in Mr. Cockerell’s, we find 
---- TAXENIIAI 


read | te =a PASENILATPI 


So in Reines. p. 508., ras peyiorac puns wok Tas doles Aertoupyias TH 
ToT o108 EXTEAETAYTOS. 


L.17. “Evrertoraro, evriuoraro. Hesych. See also Blomfield ad 
Agam. v. 104. 


L. 25, 26. EIPHNAIOYTOYMENIEKOY. In Mr. C.’s copy. 


XLVI. 


IIPOPHTHSKAAYTAIOS 
AAMASYITESXETOAEY 
TEPANITPO®HTEIANETON 
QNOTAOHKONTAENOSKAI 
ANENEOSATOTAIIATPIAEOH 
KAITOYSTEKOSMOYSE - 
TOTEPOTETIAQAEKAHMEPAS 
---- TEAES - - KAITO - - 


From the same place as the preceding, Copied by Mr. Whittington. 
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REMARKS. 
| 


L.2. YI. “ undertook the office of Propheta the second time.” iziern, 
vmecxero. Hesych. vurecry tavrqy ryy Atiroupyiay. Lysias contra Philoc. 
L. 7. Perhaps we may supply the deficient parts of this inscription 
from one found at Cyzicus, and preserved in Caylus, Recueil, t. 11. 
197. TAY LY NTEAOYTLALY TOYTY KOLMOYEY TAPATH MHTPI TH 
IIAAKIANH, which the Abbé Belley translates “ les vierges chargées de 
l’entretien des ornemens de la mere Placiéne ;” i. e. Cybele worshipped 
at Placia. In our inscription, in the last line, we may read YYNETE- 
AEXEN, or EIIETEAEZEN, referring to KOXMOTY. 


4 XLVII. 


OAHMOS 
AIONYSIONASIAIAON 
KAITITONMAPKEAAON 
KAIOEOTENHNAIONYSIOY 


[ In the wall of the castle at Brusa. Copied by Mr. Whittington. 


REMARKS. 


L. 4. Add this to the termination of substantives in HN; as 
AHMOZX@ENHN (Thucyd. |. 4.) SQUOENHN, Act. App. xviii. IEPOK- 
AHN, HPAKAHN, Maitt. Ox. Marb. We also find in Chishull, 149. 


/ } 
Mevexparou, Euxparou. 


XLVIITI. 


1 YKAHNI - A - XAOYTAMI - - SAN 
EMISTEPANH®OPOYANTIOXOYA - EXIN 
KAITIAPEAPEYSANTATHNITPOTHNEZAT 
NONOITPO®HTHSMOSXIONH®AISTIONO - 

5 KAIHTAPO®OPOSTPTSQSAATIOAAQONIOYKAL - = 
TIEPITOMANTEIONHANTESKAIOITOIEPONK - - 
KOYNTE>KAIOINLPOSXOPOIESTEPANQS - 
KAIETEIMHSANEIKONITPANTHIETIXPYS - 
ATKAIOSYNHSENEKENKAIEYSEBEIAS - 


! At Jeronda. * 


* Copied by Mr. Cockerell. 
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REMARKS. 


L. 1. and 2. in Mr. Whittington’s copy, stand thus: 
-- - AHNTA - N - - POY - AI- HAN --- 
EIMISTE®ANHOPOYANTIOXOYA 


L. 3. Akerblad proposed EZATQNQN, the meaning of which is not 
very evident. Perhaps THNIPQTONEZSAMHNON, See Chandler, 
pp. 83, 84. Gouredovros ray TelToy EF ol yvor. 


VERSION. 


The expounder of the oracle, Moschio, son of Hephestio ; and the 
Water-bearer, Tryphosa *, daughter of Apollonius, and all belonging 
to the oracle, and those who inhabit the sacred precincts, and those of 
the neighbouring territory, have crowned and honoured with a 
painted and gilded statue -—, who was queestor (1. 1.), during the 
time that Antiochus, son of » was crown-bearer, and was + assessor 
for the first six months ; — on account of his Justice and piety. 


XLIX. 


1 NETANIKHN 
OYK - - IAAMOSOENE 
PAITASHSAPETHS 
ENIYNAI - INEINEKENTIPOL 
5 AEZAMENOYTOANAAQMA 
TOYHPO[®IAESTATOYIATPOS 
AYTHSTIBKAAYTETAAMOY 
TOYSITTAPTIATIKOYAPXIE - - - = 
TQNZEBASTONKAITON 
10 OEIONITPOTONQNATTON 
APIS TONOAEITEYTOY 


Found at Amyclz, on a large cippus, by the Earl of Aberdeen, 
The upper part of the stone is broken. 


* The name occurs in St. Paul’s Ep. to Rom. xvi. 
+ The Paredri, in the Temple of Apollo, are mentioned in the Milesian inscriptions, 
in Chishull, 1. 4. rapsevovrwy xad wagedpedovrwy. Akerblad’s conjectures are, in L. 1. TA- 
MIEYSANTA. L.4. = at the end. L.5. KAI OI. L.6.KATOI. Le 7. AN at the end, 
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i REMARKS. 


ei | L.2, 3. ‘ Daughter of Demosthenes.” L. 4. PYNAIZIN. L. 8. 
APXIEPEQ2. 

L. 5. The same expression occurs in three inscriptions given by 
Muratori, and found at Sparta. 1. p. DXLVI. p. DxLviu. and i. p. DXLIX. 
We read in Dio, re re avdawua 40 rag ceyng auTds avedrworen Umedesaro, 
See Casaub. in Hist. A. S. p.58. 

L. 8. Damocratidas is called also “ High Priest of Augustus, and 
of his deified ancestors.” APXIEPEQS TOY SEBAZTOY KAI TON 
@EION HPOrONQN AYTOY.. Murat. t. ii. pxxvz. 

Riedliley ing "Apirromonsreics reiwac. Muratori, t. ii. DLG.  TWorrrevon- 
pevov agicro, Maffei, Mus. Ver. xLiu. 


if 


1. AYPHAIOSTIUrPHS 
TOYTEAES®OPOY 
I OAYMUHNOSKA 
ft TESKEYVASAEAYTTOKAI 
5 TYNAIKIMOYTAYPHAIA@EO 
AOTHAIOY 
/ OAYMIHNHKAI 
) TEKNOISHMONAYPHAIOIS 
| ENTEIMOK AINEIKOSTPA 
10 TOKAIH®@AISTIO - - 
KAITHESOMENH 
EKASTOYTYNAIKIKAI 
TOISEZAYTQ - TE 
KNOISKAIEFPONOIS 
15 EZ QNEIAPPENESTE 
NONTAIKAITH 
EXOMENHEKASTOY 
PYNAIKIEIAE@H 
AEIAIPENONTAIKAITOESO 
20 MENQEKA>THSANAPIKAIEITI 
NIENrPA®OSENITPEVOEIAETIS 
TOAMHSHBIASASOAIKAIKHAEYSH 
TINAAQSEITOIEPOTATOSISKOQ 
: XEK AITHHATPIAIMOTAAAAXE 
i 25 OAEEAENZASAM®OTEPONTOTPI 
TONAABET®, - 


| Copied at Phineka, on the coast of Lycia, by Mr. Cockerell. LL. 13. 
| AYTON. Ak. 
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VERSION. 


I, Aurelius Pigres, a citizen of Olympus, son of » who was son 
of Telesphorus, built this tomb for myself, and my wife Aurelia Theo- 
dote, a citizen of Olympus, daughter of Dius; and for our children, 
Aurelius Entimus, Aur. Nicostratus, Aur. Hepheestio, and for the 
future wife of each, and their children and descendants ; out of whom, 
if they be sons, (I allow the use of the tomb) to the wife also of each 
of them ; if they be daughters, to the husband also of each of them ; 
and to whomsoever else I shall by writing give leave. But if any one 
shall dare to violate it, and to place any other person in it, he shall 
pay to the treasury of the emperor 5000 denarii, and to my country 
another 5000; and let the man who convicts him receive the third 
part of both the fines. * 


NOTES. 


L. 1. The name Pigres occurs in various epigrams in the Anthologia, 
p. 431. ed. Steph. See also Xenophon’s Anabasis, 1. 1. 

L. 5. “ EAYTOS esse omnium personarum, tam in singulari quam 
plurali numero viri docti ostenderunt.” Mis. Ob. vol. iii. 142. 

L. 8. So in the Actian inscription copied by Col. Leake, MOMAION 
AEYKION AKIAIOYS., 

L. 20. EKASTHS. 

L. 22. Many of the inscriptions on the tombs of Asia Minor con- 
clude with specifying the fine to be paid by those who violate them. 
We find in Muratori some Iambic verses on the same subject. 

Aowrov Quaadccou, 0) tw evOnons TAD by 
dixny Q UDEEns Tr cepeev6 Lov Tupweuvou, 
Dione TE dwons * B xe Ty moAe % A. 

“ Take care then that you place no one in the sepulchre, and 
undergo the punishment due to the lawless violator of the tomb ; 
and pay to the treasury 2000 denarii, and to the city 1000.” Dor. 
Char. i. 105. 


* The sigma, throughout the inscription, is in the form L, and the numeral in 1.25. is 
X, with a horizontal line through the middle. : 
VOL, II. 4F 


a Si 9p tase Ra coca, eae eat ae % 
peese ss GR, wel bret ie 


ae 


ie: 


: 


} 


a 
a 
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i 
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The opening and robbing of tombs seem to have been practised 
to a great extent in the third, fourth, and fifth centuries of the Christian 
zera. Many epigrams in Greg. Naz. allude to this profanation; and 
it appears that the plunderers sold the ornaments. Tods 0 aédocds 
moardxs, often you sold them,” says Gregory Naz.: addressing these 
TupGedguyo. * J never,” he observes elsewhere, “ made a profit from 
the tombs; I swear by justice and the dead.” ud” ano rUp Gav “Eoyov 
eyerpa’ Alyy ouvuus nat &9uevovs. He protests, in another place, against 
the practice of some Christians who plundered them for the sake of 
raising the Basilicae of the martyrs. See Murat. Anecd. Gr. The 
most formidable denunciation against these Latrones Bustuaril, as 
A. Marcellinus calls them, is contained in an Athenian inscription, 
copied by Muratori, from a MS. in the Bibliotheca Ambrosiana; see 
his Anec. Gr. p- ome E begins, Tropadbdupes TO0is nara Govioss Geoic¢. The 
person who pulls off any of the ornaments of the tomb, or opens it, 
or moves any part of it, shall be exposed, ®PIKHI, KAI IIYPET OI, 
KAI TETAPTAIQOI, KAI EAE®ANTI. 

L. 23. Lpwrarov raperov is rendered “ Fiscus Imperatoris,” in the 
Mis. Obs. vol. iv. 353. “ Recte,” says the editor; “ nam omnia tum 
dicebantur iced et iegrara, quae spectabant ad personam principalem.” 


LI. 


1 AYTOKPATWPKE CAPZHNWNEYCEBHCNIK - - 
MOAEOTXOCMETICTOCAEICE BACTOCA - - 
PIAOTIMHCAMENHIAYTTWNE YCE BIAWCEN 
TIACAICTAICIIOAE CINKAIE NTAYTHTHAYTWN 
IIOAIE AWPHCATOXPHMATWNAOCINTACYNA 
TOME NAEKTOYIPAKTIOT®HMITOTENTATOA 
BIKAPATOYTWNKA@OCIWME NWNBAAAIC 
TPAPIWNAIWNANANEOYNTETATIXHITPOC 
CWTHPIANTHCAYTHCIOAEWCKATE TX APIC 
LO TOYNTE CANE OHKAMENTOAETOTITAON 

EICMNHMOCYNONAEIAIONTHCAYTWN 

- BACIAIAC - 

ANENEWOHAEOTIYPrOCOYTOCIIP - - 

TONTOCTOYMETAAOMPSKOMS - - « - 
AIOTEN - -- ETOYC : IB: ENINASIA - 


Or 
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The marble bearing this inscription originally came from the New 
Chersonesus, and is now in the villa of the governor of the Crimea. 
The copy given by Pallas, in the second volume of his Travels, 
being incorrect, it was thought proper to insert that lately made by 
by Mr. Whittington. 

The first part of the inscription, which terminates in line 12, 
commemorates a gift of money by the Emperor Zeno, to the city. 
The 6th and 7th lines require explanation. AYTON, in line 3. and 
11., refers in an unusual manner to ZHNON in the singular number. 

The three last lines bear a different date. “ The tower was re- 
paired under the of the noble Count Diogenes.” The date and 
year of the indiction follow. The termination of the second line 
contains the abridged forms of Meyaaorgéaous Kéunros. Probably the 
same Diogenes is mentioned in an inscription found at Megara, and 
edited by Chandler, Pais eel peaitic. "Egyov wal ToUTO Tou Peyanror pe- 


WETTATOU Kopeytos Asoyévous TOU Teaidos "Agyercou, Diogenes was general 
in the reign of Anastasius, in the year 494 of the Christian era. 


LIL. 
JATEIKAITIOAEIKOINQNOYSAITH - OSIAS - 


This line is part of an inscription cited by Boissonade, in his 
illustration of the Actian marble, printed in his edition of Hol- 
stein’s letters. It is quoted from the Voyage de la Troade, t. iii. 
p- 30., in which work it is translated “ Iliensi et urbi participes sa- 
crorum.” THEOSIAY. As “Inrapyos immediately follows, Boissonade 
objects to that version, and proposes “ Populo Iiensi et urbi participi 
sacrorum.” KOINOQNOYYAI, in the dative. 

We ought to read @YZIAL; the mistakes of O and © are frequent. 
Paul Rycaut, (Greek Church, p- 76.) published émrertcacay rad rg Seov 
purThoe nai ras oucias, instead of gucias. See Gregor. de Dialectis, 
ed. Schaefer. p. 232. Little doubt will remain on the mind of the 
reader respecting the proposed alteration, when he is informed that 
in the vestibule of the Public library at Cambridge, there is a small 
column brought from the plain of Troy, by Dr. Clarke, bearing an 
4Rr@ 
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inscription, (the letters of which are throughout perfect,) in honour of 
Pytha. It begins, 


AIKOINQNOYSAITHSOYSIAS 
KAITOYATQNOSKAITHS 

t IIANHT'YPEQ> 

| TIYOAN. 


LILI. 
TA®TINIOIANEOENTOIDIFITONDODINOOOEN 


Inscribed, in very antient characters, on a brass helmet found in 
the Alpheus, near Olympia, in 1795, by Mr. Morritt ; and now in the 
possession of Mr. P. Knight. 

NOTES. 

Mr. Blomfield and Mr. Dobree consider the line as expressing an 

offering or dedication to Jupiter, TOIAIFI ; and I find from a remark 
H\ in Professor Porson’s hand-writing, in the possession of Dr. Clarke, 
that he was of the same opinion. 

ANE@EN is found in an epigram of Simonides, corrected by 
Mr. Blomfield on the Persze, p. 208. * 

According to this mode of interpretation, the line, if we suppose 
the name at the beginning to be “Agyeio, would be read in common 
characters, 

Tol “Apyeios avebev Tas Aub Tov Kogiv$obev. 

The scholar will recollect, in an antient inscription copied by Pau- 
sanias ns To Ag T Ancasos T OyaAMaT a Taur «avebyxav, where the first 
words are parallel to TAPrEIOITQIAIIL 

The Greeks said, Zev's, Zéoc, Zé, Zext; and Acvc, as well as Zeus. 
See Hesychius. Now Zes was written antiently ZeFs§, as Argerc, 
ArgeFe, and Bacsrevs, BaoireFs ; hence in the genitive, ZeFos or AcFoc, 


* « Jn Simonid. ap. Plutarch. tii. p. 870. dX dvébevro Autoi, Manifesto leeendum, 
I Omr dvebsy Aatar. “Avébecay. B.” 
| + L.5. 25. Not, as it is given in Facius, 7 Ast PAyasds, 
¢ Sex. Emp. adv. Math. i. 177. 
| § Heyne, Excur. iv. ad Il. 19. p. 770. 
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from AcFs (Aevs), and AcF,, in the dative. But AF: is AiF).* “Airy joe 
was written "Aveyya by the Tarentines +; and another substitution of 
the ¢ for s occurs in Newn for NidCy t; and in Latin, “ E loco fuit 1, 
ut Menerva, et Magester, et Dijove.” Quint. li. c. 4. § 17. 

It has been objected § to AIFI, as derived from AIS, “ that in no 
dialect or modification of the Greek tongue was the digamma ever 
employed in the flexion of any word ending in IZ; the second case 
having been progressively in words of this declension ISTO, ITOS, 
IOX, EQY, HOY.” We may propose another reading, TOIAIEI— 
adding the lower horizontal line to what appears to be F. 

It is well known that the Greeks formerly wrote EI for the long 
I || ; but it is equally certain that they used EI also for the short vowel. 
That very antient inscription, copied by Colonel Leake in Asia 
Minor, gives ANAKTEI; EIAIAN, for i3/2v, occurs in the Heraclean 
Tables; and the word All itself was written AIEI. AIEITPEOES is 
found on a marble seen by Spon, of considerable antiquity, as AM@I- 
ANAXZ, OOXIAAEY, HAINON, are sculptured on it; and Montfaucon 
gives in his Diar. Ital. p.422. AIFI T¥YISTQ EYXHN. See also 
Muratori, Ins. XIII. ¥ 


LIV. 


ATA@HITYXHI 
AYTOKPATOPIKAISAPIMAPKQIAYPHAIOI 
SEOYH PQIAAEZANAPQOIEYSEBEIEYTYXEI 


SEBASTO!I >EBASTHI 
MHTPIAYTOY AHTTHTON 
STPATOHEAQN H=KAIAIQNIOY 
ATAMONH=AYTTONK MITANTOSATTOQNOIKOY 
ENIMHOYIOTONQP YEIIAPXOYAITYIITOY 


talent mA Cot. TY ARE OCG, TYAEFIAHC, so AEYC, AEFOC, (AiFos) AEFI 
(AIFI).” From Mr. Blomfield. 

+ Hesych. in v. 

¢ Eurysus, apud Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 321. See Maitt. de Dial., ed. Sturzii. 

§ See the communication respecting this inscription, in the Classical Journal, vol. i. 329. 

| EI pro omni I longa scribebant more antiquo Grecorum. Pris. 1. i. 561. 

{ We find the same permutation in the antient Latin: SVFEIS is SVIS in Oscan. 
Lanzi. 
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1 
| A dedication to the Emperor Alexander and his mother. Hamil- 
ton’s Aigyptiaca. p. 282. 
Heliogabalus adopted his cousin, and declared him Caesar, at the 
| age of twelve years. The young prince, on that occasion, took 
the names of Alexander and Severus. * On the death of Helio- 
gabalus, A. C. 222. Alexander was proclaimed Emperor. His 
mother was Mamza, whom he honoured with the title of Augusta, 
“ mother of her country and of the armies.” ‘This appellation occurs 
in the inscription. 

We are able to supply the deficient parts of it from another, pre- 
served in Spon. Mis. Erud. Ant. 369. 


i YIEPSOTHPIASKAINIKHSKAIAIONIOYAIAMONHS TON KYPION AYTOKPATOPQN 
——KAIIOYAIASSEBASTHSMHTPOS STPATOMEAQN KAI TOYSYMITANTOSAY 
TQNOIKOY. 
In the third line, therefore, after SEBAZTQI insert KAI. L, 4. 
read KAI AHTTHTQN * invincible armies.” L. 5. YMEPNIKHY. 
[) Lit CATON fo, = 


| LV. 


BACIAEQCIITOAEMAIOY 
OEOYNEOYAIONTCOY 
PIAOMATOPOCKAI®IAA 
AEA®OYKAITONTEKNQN 
TOMPOCKYNHMAITAPATHKY 
PIAIICIAIKAITOICCYNNAOICOE 
OIC 


From the temple at Philz. See Hamilton’s Aigyptiaca. p. 52. 


The inscription records the homage of Ptolemy Auletes, before the 
presiding Isis. This sovereign assumed, the appellation of the 
a) «“ Young Bacchus.” The same title was claimed by Mithradates 
4 Kupator. 


* Herodian. |. 5. + Dorville. Mis. Obs. vol. vii. 50. 
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REMARKS. 


L.2. NEOY. Ex diis gentium, alii seniores, juniores alii diceban- 
tur: 6: wey TLNeLsO TEL OL, 04 de vEWTEpO! Tov Mew, ut scribit Menander Rhetor. * 
L.4, TEKNON. The usual form employed by the Ptolemies ; 


epoca uebor Kab CUTOL Kal Ta Téxva nucav. Mace. iii. 7 


LVL. 


ITTOAEMAIOCHPAKAEIAOY 
EMISTPATHTOCTHC@OHBAIAOC 
HA®ON 


From the same temple. 


I, Ptolemy, son of Heracleides, commander in chief of the Thebaid, 
came (to worship Isis.) Exicrearyyds, “ summus Dux.” Sic enim in- 
terpretor: ut ewapyos summum preefectum notat ; nam éx! respondet 
Latinorum “ super.” Dorv. Mis. Ob. vol. vii. 50. 


LVII. 


rAIOCIOYAIOCITANEICEIAPXOC 
HKOKAINIPOCKEKYNHKATHNKYPI 
ANICINCYNIOYAIOQITOITIQIKAIY 
TIEP - AIOQNOCTOYNEQTEPOYYIOYE 
TIAEKAICYNTOIC®IAOICKAICYN 
ATIOAHMOICCYMMAXQI - - - - - - 


From the same temple. 


“ I, Caius Julius , chief prefect, am just arrived ; and have done 
homage to the powerful or presiding Isis, with my son Julius, and in 
behalf of my younger son Plato ; (I have worshipped also) with my 
friends, and with those who are travelling in this country, Symma- 
chus,” &c. 

REMARKS. 


L. 2, HKQ, used here in the Attic sense, avri roi dpriws jabor. See 


* Vales. Euseb. 25, 


is A US 


/ 


pa 


TEE PE ah STA Ee 
le ah paar Re 4 ah” ve ck ey 


Solas eee esas iere Ss Sktae ta ehe tik sk cube rneninservssapsbintsbispaboetnsiiaseieiaed «ath iboeesiasecmereneneregescergssneies 
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| Budeeus, p. 770. and p. 1083., who refers to the first line in the 
| -Hecuba of Euripides. 
' L. 4. Perhaps NAATQNOC. 


LVIII. 


SNTOAEMA.. STIITOAEMAIOYKAIKAEOIATPASOEQNEIII@®ANONK. -EYXAPIZTON 

SIAISSAKAEOMATPAHTOYBASIAEQSAAEA®HOEOIPIAOMHTOPES 

AONANTAIOKAITOISSYNNAOISOEOISAYTOKPATOPESKAISAPESAYPH.-.- IANTQ 
NEINOS 

ESSEBASTO...- ENEQSANTOTHNSTETA. - TPIAAETOYSTETAPTO 


On the frize of the portico of a temple at Antzopolis. See Hamil- 
i ton’s Ateyptiaca. p. 268. The imperfect parts may be supplied thus : 
BaciAevS TITOAEMAIOS MITOAEMAIOY KAI KAEOMATPAS @EQN EMIGANQN Ka EYXAPISTON 
kal BaSIAISSA KAEOMATPA H TOY BASIAENS AAEA@H @EOI 61AOMHTOPES 7d T™pov 
AONANTAIO KAI TOI 2YNNAOIS @EOIS 
AYTTOKPATOPESKAISAPESAYPHAW0s KalIANTQNEINOS 

EUTUX ELS SEBASTOI avVENEQSANTO THN STEPAcTPIAA ETOYS TETAPTOv 
The sovereigns recorded in the first inscription, as having raised or 

consecrated the Pronaon to Antzeus, are Ptolemy and Cleopatra, 
| children of Ptolemy Epiphanes, and Cleopatra. 
The latter inscription relates to the “ Emperors, Aurelius Caesar, 


and Antoninus Cesar, , Augusti, who repaired the roof in the 


fourth year.” 
| The person called Antoninus is better known by the name of 
| Lucius Verus. On the death of Antoninus Pius, M. Aurelius, who 
succeeded him, made Lucius Verus partner in the empire, and added 
to those two names that of Antoninus. After this name, either 
EYTYXEILZ or EYZEBEIL may be inserted, as in another inscription. 
fig. p. 282. “Argzevdpo EYTYXEI EYZEBEI LEBALT AL. 

“ Repaired the roof.” - If STEFAXTPIE be the word in this place, 
it occurs in an unusual sense. 

In the first inscription, the Ptolemies are called EMI®ANEIZ and 
EYXAPIZTOI. The proper meaning of the former word is stated in 
a note of Valesius on Eusebius. 25. “ Non intellexerunt interpretes 
vim Greeci vocabuli; neque enim éx:Pavys, nobilissimum, hic significat, 


A arin aireiaae 
agi Dia i 
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neque illustrem. Presentem potius vertere debuerant. Sic enim 
Latini vocant ; quoties de Diis loquuntur. “ Per te praesentem con- 
spicuumque Deum.” Ovid. 1. 2. Trist. 

EYXAP. “ Liberal, munificent,” ex usu seculiAlexandrini. Heyne, 
in the xviith. vol. of the Archzeol. 


LIX. 


On the temple of Ombos, on the cornice above one of the doors, in 
capital letters, nearly three inches in length. gyptiaca. p. 15. 
YHEPBASIAEQSIITOAEMAIOYAIOYKAIBASIAIS SHSK AEOIATPASTHSAAEAOHS 

OEQNPIAOMHTOPONKAITONTOYTONTEKNONAPOHPEI@EQIMELAAQI 


ATIOAAQNIKAITOISSYNNAOISOEOISTONSHKONOIENTOIOMBITHITASSOMENOIIEZO I 
KATINITEISKAIOIAAAOIEYNOIASENEKEN - - - EISAYTOYS 


REMARKS. 


L. 1. YMEP. sometimes YMEP FQTHPIAS, which the Latins express 
in their inscriptions, Pro Salute. 

Ib. AlOY. The use of AIOS, in prose inscriptions, is very rare: it 
occurs on a coin given by Cuper, ANTINOOS AIVOS. = 

L. 2, APOHPEI. The copies of Plutarch have a different ortho- ae | 
graphy, "Agouyew cv "AncdAdwva. de Is. et Os. Bouhier, in his correction ee 
of the inscription at Apollinopolis parva, reads the dative, APQHPIAI 
®EQI; but the termination of the word in Mr. Hamilton’s copy is ae 
plainly PEI. The Egyptian word Aruer is explained by Jablonski, eS 
Pan. Aeg. |. ii. p. 225. “ virtus effectrix vel causalis.” = 

L. 3. ZHKO. “ Potest vel delubrum vel sacellum significare.” 
Jablonski, Pan. Aeg. |. iv. 267. Mr. H. says the temple is divided into 
two separate Adyta; the EHKOX here erected or consecrated by the 
foot and horse soldiers, in the Ombite district, was one. 

L. 3. TAZZOMENOL. Tose meélosg Tois TeTaymevoig Uso Tivewve. Mar. 
Oxon. p. 57. 


VOL. If. 
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On the entablature of the temple at Cous or Apollonipolis parva. 
Agyptiaca. p. 178. 


BASIAISSAKAEOMATPAKAIBASIAEYSIITOAEMAIO2OEOCISIAOMHTOPES 
EYSEBEI>KAITEKNAAgayPEIOEQIMETISTOIKAITOIS=YNNAOISOEOI> 


It is evident (as Zoega remarks) from Alexandrine coins, that the 
Ptolemies erected temples, constructed on Egyptian and Greek 
models. They raised obelisks also, inscribed with hieroglyphics ; and 
the Zodiacs of Tentyra display, in the clearest manner, a mixture of 
the mythology and arts of Greece with the religion and arts of antient 
Egypt.* « The Greek inscriptions which are discovered on the 
temples,” says Mr. Hamilton, “ induced us to conjecture that perhaps 
many of these buildings may be attributed to the Ptolemies. One 
of them had felt it his duty to bring back from his campaign in 
Syria, the statues of gods and goddesses, of which the Persians had 
plundered the temples of Egypt; and we know that these sovereigns 
long indulged a peculiar partiality for the religion of their subjects. 
The Greek writers assure us that several of them built rich and 
magnificent temples.” pp. 19. 75. Zoega considers this inscription at 
Apollinopolis parva as confirming the fact, of the erection by the 
Ptolemies, of buildings constructed on the Egyptian model. It is, he 
says, sculptured “ in fronte templi, loco maxime conspicuo; quare 
ab ipsis conditoribus ibi collocatum reor; non ut alia sunt hujusmodi, 
ob eedificium ornamentis auctum, vel ad devotum numini animum 
demonstrandum posteritis adjectum.” 543. 

Some of the temples raised by the Ptolemies were inscribed with 
hieroglyphical characters; for when the Serapeum was destroyed, 
they were found engraved + on the stones of it. A compliance with 


* Visconti’s letter to Larcher, on the Zodiacs of Tentyra. 
+ "Ev 82 ra vad rod Sagdmidos Avopévou xal yupvoujevov Huento yedmmara eyneyuguymeve 
TOIS AlDors, TH xadovjeevw iegoyaAvgixnw. Sozom. |. vii. c. 15. 


“eae ies ieee 
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the religious feelings of their subjects might lead them to adopt the 

Egyptian style in their sacred buildings ; particularly as we find that 

it was used by them on other occasions. The ship of extraordinary 

magnitude, constructed by Ptolemy Philopator, was ornamented with | 
columns strictly Egyptian. “ The capitals,” according to the de- 
scription of Callixenus *, “ were rounded ; about that part called the | 
Calathus, there were no volutes, as in Greek buildings; or rough ee 
leaves (as those of the acanthus); but there were the calyces of the | Se 
river-lotus ; and the fruit of the budding palm.” The lower part of 
the capitals had a distribution of ornaments similar to the leaves 
and fruit of the Hgyptian bean, entwined, as it were, together. 


J eoa 
EWPACEKAMBYCHCMETONAETONAIOON j 
BACTAEOSE - - - - OYEIKONAEKMEMAT MENON | 


bWNHAOAYMOCHNTIAAAIMOIMEMNONOC 

TAHA@OHTOOCAHNA®EIAEKAMBYCHC 

ANAPOPAA - NYNKAIACAPHTA®@EITMATA 

ONO®YPOM - ITHCIIPOC@EAEIyANOHTYXHC. Algyptiaca, p- 178. 

This is one of the numerous inscriptions which are sculptured on 

the legs and feet of the vocal statue of Memnon. It is well restored 
in the following manner in the Anthologia Palatina. The metrical 
inaccuracies prove it to be of late date. 


"Edoauuce Kapbucng [ee Tovde Tov Aiboy 

Cactréws EWOU euoy expe ary LEVON. 

Dwyy O° odupmos GV Teres feos Métvovoc 

Ta TFaOn youra, yy eine KauGu cys 
avecoboa dn voy uarady To Dbeypwara 


GAoPuvpopctsy TIS meorbe Aeibevoy TUNNS. 


eee esate lewd eli ater eibe 
* Athen. |. v. 293. ed. Schweig. eioh 0 duray ai xspardi TO ON MOTE meordegeis. — meg} Toy 
moocayooevomevoy ucrabov, duy Eases, xalameo emi roy EXAnuindiv, nah gorau Teay Ea Teplneiras 
Awray 8 morapluy xdAuxes xal Qowleoy dori Prcoray xem Os. — xiBweloy cvbecs xa} PvAAGIC 
doavel xatramenreypévors. The round capital is found among architectural remains in 
Egypt, presenting the form of a bulb. The Lotus here mentioned is the Nympheea Lotus; 
the Egyptian bean is the Nymphzea Nelumbo. 


462 
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The statue is supposed to address the spectator. “ Cambyses *broke 
this stone which you see before you, representing the image of the 
Eastern king + (Memnon).” “ExemaryGou eieove (expressam esse imagi- 
nem) occurs in Lucian ; but here the word is used in an active sense, as 
in Nicander. Ther. yeveqy expaccerastamov. | It has been supposed by 
some, that the noise which issued from the vocal statue of Memnon 
was occasioned by an artifice of the priests in Egypt, who intended, 
by a pretended miracle, to oppose the progress of Christianity in that 
country. But we learn from this inscription, that sounds also pro- 
ceeded from it at the time when Cambyses invaded Egypt. Accord- 
ing to de Pauw, subterraneous grottoes, or galleries, passed probably 
under the statue; and to make Memnon resound, nothing more 
was necessary than to strike the rock with an instrument of metal ; 
when the passages could no longer be preserved, the phenomenon 
ceased. A different explanation has been recently proposed; see 
De Humboldt’s Travels, vol. iv. p. 560. 

The accounts of those who record their visit to the statue agree in 
saying, that the noise was heard early in the morning; this is stated 
by Pausanias, Pliny, and Strabo. The latter suspected that the sounds 
were made by some one near the statue. In the following in- 
scriptions, which are copied by Mr. Hamilton, from the legs and feet 
of the figure, the early part of the morning is mentioned by all the 
writers. 

CAMILLUS HORA PRIMA SEMIS AUDIVI MEMNONEM 


1 
2 AUDIT MEMNONEM HORA PR. 
3 AUDIVI MEMNONEM ANTE SECU HORAM 


KAAYTATOCEMIAIOC 
APABAPXHCKAIEIICTPATH 
TOCOHBAIAOCHKOYCA 
ANATIAEQNWPACT 
KATAITAEQNWPACB 


* Ajdxofe, Paus. 1.1., speaking of this statue. + Haw Méuvors. Philos, V. A. vi. 
+ Ex*éxtumds. Schol. 
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On a small votive helmet, found near Olympia, and now in the 
possession of Colonel Leake. 


“P SFO VAMSO}O9 


This inscription records the name of -the workman ; Kéog po’ éxrder 
The antient offerings are frequently represented as addressing 
themselves to the spectators. The Sigean stone furnishes us with a 
parallel form, MEMOEIZEN, “ “sop made me;” on the tripod of 
great antiquity, seen by Herodotus ‘at Thebes (1. 5.) was written, 
Apuditevav w avebyxe ; and on the cornucopia, dedicated by Miltiades, 
Zyvi we coyonA ee cevébyxav, Paus. 1. vi. c. 8. See Chishull, An. As. 33. 

The A is here used instead of F, according to a well-known form ; 
as vawpiov for vedgeov, in the Corcyrean inscription. Mus. Ver. xxxii. ; 
and the Molo-Doric zoéw is retained. The Latins, whose language was 
derived from the Greek, preserved the same mode of writing the word 


in “ poeta.” The tense éxdz: is also.a common tense, applied to 
works of art. 


The three last letters are doubtful. 


LXIIL. 
TONA@ENEONA@AONEMI 


Inscription on a vase found at Athens by Mr. Burgon. The form 
of the letters is very antient, and they are written from right to left. * 


Two examples, and of considerable antiquity, may be cited to show 
that the Greeks wrote E for Al; the well-known inscription which re- 
cords the names of some who died in the beginning of the Pelopon- 


* See Clarke’s Travels, vol. vii. Preface; where this inscription is given according to 


a fac-simile, accompanied with some remarks by Mr. Knight and Mr. Blomfield. 
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nesian war, gives AAKMEONIAEY; and the Sandwich marble has 
AAKMEQNIAHY. Mr. Kidd (Dawes, Mis. Crit. p.121.) cites 6 voray 
dé wavinas AAnwéwy ecxebaro, from Timocles. in Athen. vi. 223. 


LXIV. 


On a marble forming part of the Elgin collection, and now in the 
British Museum, are three Orchomenian inscriptions. They are 
printed in the first volume of this work, and in the Travels of 
Dr. Clarke, to whom Mr. Dobree has lately communicated a valu- 
able illustration of one of them.* It is here inserted with their 
permission. 

APXONTOSENEPXOMENYOYNAPXOMEI 
NOSAAAAKOMENIQENAEFEAATIHME 
NOITAOAPXEAAQMEINOSTIPATQOMO 
AOPAETBQAYTFEAATIHYKHTHIIOAIEP 
5 XOMENIONEIIIAEIKEKOMISTHEYBOQ 
AOSIIAPTASTIOAIOSTOAANEIONAIAN 
KATTASOMOAOTIASTASTEOEISASOY 
NAPXQAPXONTOSMEINOS@EIAOYOIO 
KHOYTO®EIAETHAYTYETIOY@ENIIAPTAN 
10 TOAINAAAATIEXITIANTATIEPIIIANTOS 
KHATIOAEAOANOITHIIOAITYEXONTES 
TASOMOAOTIASEIMENIIOTIAEAOME 
NONXPONONEYBQAYEIIINOMIASFETIA 
[TETTAPABOYESSISOYNIMMYSAIAKA 
15 TIHSFIKATIMIPOBATYSSOYNHITYSXEI 
ATHSAPXITOXPONQOENIAYTOSOMETA 
@YNAPXONAPXONTAEPXOMENTIYSAIIO 
TPASESOHAEEYBOQAONKATENIAYTON 
EKASTONITAPTONTAMIANKHTONNOMQ 
20 NANTATEKAYMATATONTIIPOBATONKH 
TANHTONKHTANBOYONKHTANINMONK 
KATINAASAMAIONOIKHTOIAEIOOSME 
AMOFPAPESOQAEIAIONATONIEFPAM 
MENONENTHSOYTXQPEISIHAEKATIS 


* Mr. Dobree was informed by one of the gentlemen of the British Museum that in the 
third line of the first inscription, the word appeared to be XPIOS. ~ This, according to the 
Beotian dialect, is XPEO. It is followed by Arééwxa. 


* 


95 , 


ee) 
(=) 


wk € & SF & 


The latter part of the inscription Mr. Dobree would read in this 


Manner :— 


The whole of the inscription, according to his interpretation, is to 
be read in the common language, thus : — 


* * * © HK HR x 


HTOENNOMIONEYBQAONO@EIA 
ATS=TQNEPXOMENIONAPTOYPIO 
TTETTAPAKONTAEYBOAYKA@EKAS 

NIAYTONKHTOKON®EPETQAPA 
TASMNASEKASTASKATAMEINA 
TONKHEMIIPAKTOSESTOEYB - - - 


TONEPXOMENION 


KH or KH, H 


MEI 


EMITPATTHTOENNOMIONEYBOAONO®EIA 
ETQATIOAISTONEPXOMENIQNAPTOYPIQ 
MNASITETTAPAKONTAEYBOAYTKA@EKAS 
TONENIAYTONKHTOKON®EPETQAPAX 
MAS - - - TASMNASEKASTASKATAMEINA 
EKASTONKHEMIPAKTOSESTOEYBOAY 
KATTQ>TQNEPXOMENIQNNOMOS. 


y 25) 2: ~ } 
"Apyovr0s ev Opxyomern Ouvapyou, pon 
ip > NaS 7 
v05 "AdaAnoeviou, év de Earareie Me 
4 4 \ / e 
vOLTOU "Apyedciou, MNVOS TewTou" Opes 
/ / \ ~ 
royia "EuCovrw "Ena esctsty Hab TH ONES Op 
/ of 
OpeEVicor. "Esresdy nexomiorros Eufou 
pA i¢ \ / of 
A0G Tegan TNS WOAEWS TO Océverov cerraty 
/ \ La 
nara TAS Cmoroying tos TEebeiras Ov 
\ 7 
voeprou "Apxovres poyvog @esAovdiou, 
i > a Ped: > ~ 7 > Oe \ \ 
Ht OUX OPEAETAL BUT ETS OUdEY Teepe THY 
iF > > Ee 4 / \ \ 
TOA, AAA omMEvEer WavTca WE’ TAYTOS, 
bse / ~ / Cae: 
Kok ATODEOWKAT TN TOAEL 04 EVOYTES 
4 / > 7 
Tas omoroyias* Ewes 700s dedope- 
/ ? / > / 7 
vov xpovov EuGovrw ET WOMLAS, ETY 
¢ \ Ay Ge PY 
TETT apd, Pougk cvv imros dunno 


/ 4 / \ 2 ss 
Thais EK0C4, mr po[3at T0146 uv asks xX! 
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/ 7 3 / > 
if Ouvapyov H OXOVT & Oeromeriors. Amro 
/ \ > \ 
youPer bas de "Evovarov war evsccuTov 
7 \ \ \ 4 
EXATTOV Topo Tov ToLpbcey wos TOY yop 
/ i ~ / \ 
VyY TH TE KoUpmaTor Tov mpofsaTuv xe 
{ ~ n~ \ ~ n~ \ ~ ee 7 
Tay ayav nas Tuv Bowy nab Tay imTuV, KAY 
7 e J oy Weak ‘laa 
Tivee LONG WO, Keb TO TANOOS* ey 
eOw de { i) 
ATOYAPETUW CE WAELOVA THY YEYOA LU 
7 > ne 1 a5 \ ny 7 
Mevay Ev TH TUYXWENTEl ay df Ths 
/ \ 3? f of 3 
EU OLTTY TO EVYOLLLOY Ev Gouaoy, oDerr 
7 e / ~ Vi > / 
ETL Y TOALS Tloy Opxomevicoy apyuesou 
~ T / 7° 
pevas TeTrapaxovta EvGovrw nad exc 
> / / (2 
Tov EviauToV? zak TOKOD PECET YD dpoer- 

\ Fl ~ Sree ae) Ne peie 
HOS = - = THS Yas EMATTYS KATA MIVA 
es \»~ 7 a) / 
EXATTOVs KOE EUMpaxTos ectH EuLouAw 


\ \ oy 3 7 la 
HATH TOUS TWY Oprcopeevicov vOMous. 


} MR. DOBREE’S NOTES. 


L. 13. I put a comma after éxwousas. “ Let Kubulus have a right 
| of pasturage for a given time; that is to say, the right of grazing, for 
four years, 220 head of cattle, including horses, and 1000 sheep, in- 
cluding goats ;” i.e. a horse to reckon as an ox, and a goat as a 
sheep. 

L. 19. Nouwvyg is the contractor who farms the public pasture-land. 
Thus, reawvas, éoyevys, in Chandler’s Marm. Ox. xtrx. Eubulus enters 
his cattle at the offices of the treasurer and of the contractor, that 
their accounts may check each other. 

L. 20. Katya, or éyxavue, is a burnt-in mark. See Scaliger on 
Varro de L. L. p. 107. ed. 1619., and the notes on Hesychius, wv. 
xommaring et tevcixmiov. Eubulus is to register, 1. the marks of his 
cattle, horses, &c. specifying any that may be unmarked; 2. the 
number of each sort. 

L. 22. Iav6s is for aos (éwor), I being put for E, as in ATQONO®ETI- 
! ONTOS and AOKIEI, in other Orchomenian inscriptions, and IOLA 
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(IQZAx) for dueys, in one at Thebes, which Pococke ‘has given with 
his characteristic inaccuracy. p. 50. 


The following list of examples showing the nature of the dialect in 
use among the people of Boeotia may be here added to Mr. Dobree’s 
notes. I have selected them from various inscriptions found in that 
country. | 


I for El, as in WAIONA; Y for Q*, in EYBQAY; H for Al, in KH; 
AIAKATIOE for diaxocio¢, presents A for O, according to the Dorian use 
of YA for YM0, and T+ for ©. EI occurs for H in MEINA, the ac- 
cusative of the AXolic MEI, and also for AI in an inscription copied 
by Dr. Clarke at Orchomenus, where we read A@ANEIOY, @OEIBEIOS ; 
I for E inNMOAIOL; Y for Of in TY (ro), E for O in the name of the 
town of Orchomenus, which substitution is also found on their money ; 
and A for E in AXIAPOY; OY § for Y in LOYN.|| In the words 
HEYz, (AISI in the common dialect) ION@T, and AMOAEAOAN@I, the 
forms are singular. In the last there are no less than four changes 
arising from the dialect: 1. in the use of © for T. Lanzi quotes 
AYA@AI OYXAI; a lamp in Passeri bears the words AP@EM. IEPOX ; 
and the name of the people of Crete, Toc Tvs01y is written on a coin 
in Vaillant’s collection, IEPATYONIOQN , which word is also given by 
Gruter in his Inscriptions with ©, 2 In the termination, avr: for ALT ly 
as IN ectaxayti, TEDULAYTI, aweromxavts 3. Inthe use of O for On ed 
the omission of K. t+ 


* In Sappho, yeadyy for xerdvy. Greg. de Dial. ed. Schaef. 586, 

+ Tlori8av, Tloceitev, Epichar. in Athen. 1. vii. 

{ ’Ept, éud1. Apoll. Dyscolus, in Maitt. 555. 

§ ‘Iagés and rapvev. See Greg de Dial. 

| Illud OT pro Y, in multis scriptum est. Valck. Theoc. 279. 

q The Tuscans, who had many /Molisms in their language, said Thelephus for Te- 
lephus, and Atresthe for Adrastus. Lanzi, i. 247. 255. 

** ‘The Dorians said OTEIAH. Greg. de Dial. 618.' 

4+ The Héolians wrote zeroimés. Maittaire de D. 162. Tedyydrog occurs in Hom I). 
9. 435.3 BeBaaos for BeByxacs. Il, 8.134. In Herodotus the x is omitted, asin éerede. 
L. 3. See Maitt. 161. 
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MAXIKAEIN and AAMOTEAEIN, in'the first of the three inscriptions, 
are the accusatives of Pasicles and Damoteles*; METTAPA:is: the 
origin of the Oscan, petorritum, “ a four-wheeled carriage.” | EIALZIN 
has been lately well explained by Boissonade, in his notes on Hero- 
dian; the word is found in an inscription copied at Orchomenus by 
Col. Leake and Mr. Cockerell; and in the same we read TIOYTXAN 
for TYXAN. The digamma occurs in various words; in FAPNON, 
FEAATIH, FIKATI, FYKIAZ; and onan Orchomenian marble seen by 
Dr. Clarke t, ATAAFYAOZ, KOMAFYAOS, 


LXV. 
BASIAEQS AINQNOS - 


“ I saw at Athens, in the possession of Mr. Fauvel, an inscription 
brought from the island of Samothrace, consisting only of these words. 
They were inscribed on a cippus, on which was sculptured the 
entrance of atemple ; and on each side the representation of a lighted 
torch, being emblematical of the mysteries for which that island was 
celebrated. It would have been difficult to identify the name of this 
monarch, had it not been explained by Livy, who states (lib. xlv. 
c. 5.) that the chief magistrates of Samothrace were styled kings, al- 
though it does appear to have ever been an independent state. This 
is an additional confirmation of the close connection in early times 
of the offices of chief priest and king, the titles of which were, in truth, 
nearly synonymous. Thus the king archon, at Athens, continued 
to preside over sacrifices, and to regulate religious ceremonies, &c. 
The word which appears strictly to signify the kingly office, and 
which did not bear the evil interpretation given to it in more recent 
times, is TYPANNOY.” — Extracts from Lord Aberdeen’s Journal. 


* « In inscriptionibus seepe invenias Evgefjyv aliaque hujus commatis.” Th. Mag. See 
the note, p.424. Mevexayy, Asoxajy, are given in the Oxford Mar. ed. Maittaire. Ind. 
v. contracta. 

+ Menage, in Jur. Civ. Amen. p. 7., and Hemster. in Polluc. Ll. ii. 1059, 
{ Travels, vol. vii. p. 200. 


“non 
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It appears very probable, from the recent discoveries of M. Ca- 
vigliain Egypt, that a temple once stood on the platform in front of 
the Sphinx, and centrally between the paws. The large block of | 
granite, 14 feet high, and two tablets of calcareous stone, which were 
found there, formed part of it. The inscription sculptured on the 
second digit of one of the paws, describes the Sphinx, (according to 
the proposed reading of Dr. Young,) as “ the attendant or minister 
of Latona.” TH 02 dex Ara mpocmoroy ayvoraryy. We find that a 
temple, sacred to this goddess, stood in a district of Memphis. * 

On the granite block were represented two Sphinves on pedestals. 
It appears, therefore, that this symbolical figure was connected with 
the worship of Latona, as it was with that of her daughter. « Utrum- 
que Diane latus duze Sphinges muniunt.” + But Jablonski, in his 
chapter on Latona, or Buto, does not mention the Sphinx. 

The skilful restoration of the inscription, by Dr. Young, may be 
seen in the Quarterly Review, vol. xix. p. 412. Inthe copy sent from 
Egypt, thefirst line is CONA€ MACEMIATYONFEYLANCIONIENEONTEC, ee 
which Dr. Young reads, Lov déwag éxmayaov tevzav beot asev eovtes. The 
reader will recollect that the three last words terminate a line in 
Homer; and retZay éeoi occurs in an epigram in the Anthol. ed. 
Steph. 315. 

In line 5. the copy presents @CCANEI OPACO@AI, which Dr. Young 
reads Gécay etcopéacbe In an inscription in Falconer (In. Athlet. 
p. 149.) we find Ojxev cpacbos 


* Ayrots bars, poiga Meugivos, xab” jv al Tvedpides nad Ayroug izgcv. Steph. Byz. 
+ Claudius Menetreius de Diana Ephesi Statua Symbolica. 


Printed by A. and R. Spottiswoode, 
Prihters-Street, London. 
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INSCRIPTIONS relating to the incorporated bodies of Actors and 
Musictans established on the Coast of Ionia and the Hellespont, 
under the protection of the Attali. 


Tue Marble containing ‘these inscriptions was found at Sedgikeui, 
a village situate a short distance to the south of Smyrna; it was 
brought to England in the year 1732, and has been lately presented 
to the University of Cambridge. A copy was taken by Maittaire, 
and printed at the end of his edition of the Arundel marbles. They 
are now published according to an accurate transcript made from the 
original stone by Dr. E. D. Clarke, (to whom this valuable relic was 
presented for the University by his friend Mr. Harvey, of Jesus 
College) in the types which he invented to imitate the lithography of 
the antient Greeks. 

That the reader may understand more readily the general purport 
of them, we may observe, that Eumenes mentioned in line 3, was 
king of Pergamus, and died 158 3.c. He was deified by his brother 
Attalus: hence the inscription mentions the ‘lepevs, who officiated at 
the sacred ceremonies and festivals celebrated in honour of him ; 
that, the persons called Avovyciaxoi TéxviTa: engaged for certain 
sums* to represent dramatic and musical f-entertainments of various 
kinds: that they answered, according to Plutarch, + to the Latin 
Histriones; that, during the reigns of Eumenes and Attalus they 
received great protection, being established at Lebedus ;§ and formed 
themselves into different bodies or companies, which assumed the fol- 


— 


* Montfaucon Di. It. 412, publishes a Corcyrean inscription, in which “ Aristomenes gives 


to the city of Corcyra 60 mine’of Corinthian money for the purpose of hiring the players; 
eis Tav Tov Te¥uTav picbwou. 

+ Ita vocantur actores cantoresque scenici. ‘Wytt. in Plut. Anim. vol. I. 619. 

ft Ara ri rots mept Tov Aiovycoy Teyviras ‘lorpimvas of Puxaia kaXovo:; in Rom, Qu. 289. 
§ Strabo. lib. xiy. p. 922. 
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lowing appellations: 70 xowdv tov epi Awvucov texvitwv’ Kowdy 
tov Arraniorav’ Kowov THs Eyivou Lupmopias. Their Scenic exhi- 
bitions were not only performed in Tonia, and thence, as far as the 
Hellespont; but also in Greece, at Nemea, and in the Isthmus of 
Corinth. Many individuals bequeathed money to these Societies, and 
shewed to them various acts of liberality and kindness ; in return, 
they were honoured by a commemoration of thanks registered on 
marble, as in the inscriptions before us, and in the Attalic monuments 
published by Chishull. It appears also, that these Societies had their 
own Priests. 

Crato son of Zotichus is the person commended in. these decrees : 
he is honoured by a statue; and by being allowed the privilege of 
wearing a crown for life; and after his death, (which took place at 
Pergamus,) particular days were in memory of him, called by his 
name.* 


EPINEPEQZZATYPOYKAIAFQNOOETOYK? 
JEPENZBAZIAEQZEYMENOYNIKOTEAOY2, 
EAOZSENTQIKOINQDITQNE EPITONAIONYZONTEXN: 
TANTONEPIQONIAZKAIEAAHZPONTOYKAITONP ER: 

TON KAOHFEMONAAIONYZONEP EIAHKPATQNZIQTIXO? 
AYAHTHZEYEPFETHZENTETQIPPOTEPON XPONQITH?: 
PAZANZPOYAHNKALP PONOIANEIXENTONKOINEIZ YMG: 
PONTONTEIZYNOANIKAITIMHOEIZAZSINZSQNEYVEPFETH 
KENYPEPTIOETAITEIEYNOIAIKAIGIAOTIMIAITELEIZSTOYE 
TEXNITAZPANTAP PATTQNTAZYMPEPONTAAEAOXOAI 
TQHIKOINDITOQNPEPITONAIONYZONTEXNITOQNEPAINEZAS 
MENKPATQNAZTQOTIXOYAYAHTHNEYEPFETHNEPITQITHN 
AYTHNEXEINAIEIP POAIPEZINTHZEYVEPFEZIAZTHEZEIZ 
APANTAZTOY2ZTEXNITAZP POZAOYNAIAEAYTQIP PO 
TAIZP POYPAPXOYZAIETIMAIZANAKHPYEINTEZTE®A 
NOYTOYEKTOYNOMOYHMPOIHZETAIAIEIENTQIOEATPOIO 
EKAZTOTEFINOMENOZAFQNOOETHZKAHNEPEYZBAZIAEQS 
EYMENOYENTHIBAZIAEQZEYMENOYHMEPAIOTANHTEPOMPH: 
AILEAQHIKAIAIZTE®ANQZELZZYNTEAQNTAIOMOIOZAE 
KAIPAPATONPOTONFINEZOQTHIAYTHIHMEPAIMETATAS 


*’Eawvyous yuépas Kpatevos, Chishull, p..142. 
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2PONASAZYPOTONAPXONTQNHANASFEAIATOYETEGANOY 
PAPATIOEZOAIAEKAIENTAIZOEAIZKAIENTAIZPOMPAIESPA 
PATONANAPIANTATONKPATQNOZTONENTQIOEATPQITPIPO 
SATEKAIOYMIATHPIONKAITHEEPIOYMIAZEQETHNEPIMEAE! 
ANKAOEKAZTON ETOZAIEIPOIEIZOAITONAFONOOETHNKA! 
TEPEABAZIAEQZEYMENOYFINOMENON 


EAOZENTQIKOINDITONZYNAFONIZTONEPEIAH KPATQN 
LQTIXOYKAAXHAONIOZAYAHTHEEYNOYEQNAIATE 
AEITQIKOINDITONZYNALPONIZTONKAIAEFONKAL 
PPATTQNAIEITAZYMOEPONTATOIZSZYNAFONIZETAIS 
IEPEYZT EAIPEOEIZP POTEPONTHNIPAZANEPIMEAEIAN 
EPOIHZATOTAZTEOYZIAZZYNETEAEZENPAZAZOSI 
QNZEMENTANPOLTOYZOEOYEKAITOYEBAZIAEIZKAAQE 
AEKAIENAOEQETAP POZPANTAZTOYEZYNAFONIETAE 
OYT EAAPANHZOYTEOIAOTIMIAZOYOENEAAEIPOQNKAI 
NYNAEATQNOOETHEFENOMENOZKAAQETONALQNOQN 
PPOZTAZKAITOIZNOMOIZAKOAOYOHEZAZAIEIMNHE TON 
TOIZEP IFINOMENOIZKATEAIPENTHNAPXHNINAOYNKAI 
OIZYNATONIZTAIEMPANTIKAIPQIOAINQNTAITIMQNTEE 
TOYZEZEAYTQNAEAOXOAITQOIKOINQITONEYNALONIS 
TQNETE®ANOYNKPATQNAITQTIXOYKAAXHAONIONAIA 
BIOVENTETQIKOINQIAEIPNQITOANZYNAFONIZSTOANKAIEN 
TQIOEATPQIPOIOYMENOYETHNANASFOPEYEINTHNAETO 
TOKOINONTONZYNAFQNIZSTONETEOANOIKPATQNAQITIXOY 
KAAXHAONIONETE®ANQITQIEKTOYNOMOYAPETHEENEKEN 
KAIEYNOIAZHZEXONAIATEAEIEIZETOYEZYNAFANIE 
TAZTHZAEANATTEAIAZTHETOYETE®ANOYEPIME 
AEIZOAITOYZAPXONTAZTOYEKATENIAYTONAIPOY 
MENOYZINAAEKAITOIZAAAOIZPAZINOANEPAHIEIS 
TONAPANTAXPONONHTONZYNAFONISTONEYXAPIE 
TIAANAT PAVAITOVHOIZEMATOAEEIZZTHAHNAIOINHN 
KAIZTHZAINPOZTQOIAIONYZINIENTQIEPIOANEZTA 
TQITOPQIANAGEINAIAEAYTOYKAIEIKONAENTQIAIONY 
ZIQIFPAPTHNTEAEIANEPIFPAYANTAZTOKOINONTON 
ZYNATQNIZTQNETEOANOIKPATQNAZL QTIXOYKAA 
XHAONIONAPETHEENEKENKAIEYNOIAZTHEEIZAY 
TOYS 


TQNENIZOMQOIKAINEMEAITEXNITON 


EPEIAHKPATONTOTIXOYPEPFAMHNOZAYAHTHEKY 
KAIOZT™POTEPONTEPOAAAZKAIMEFAAAZSI APES 
XHTALIXPEIAZKATIAIANTETOIZENTYFXANOYEIN 
A % 
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\ ¢@ , , 
| Et ‘lepéws Latvpov kai Aywvoberou [at 
t / , 
| Tepéws Baciréws Evpévov NixoteAo| vs 
\ J a a lo \ / 
Edogev Tat kowar Tav rept tov Awvucov texv{e 
TwYv TwVv er "lwvias kal ‘EXAnorovTov Kat Tov Tepe 
\ , 2 \ , 
Tov Kabnyeuova Aidvucov: "Ered Kpatwv Zwtixo[v 5 
> A vz of ~ / 
avAnTns évepyéTns Ev TE TwWL TPOTEPOY xpdvex T[nV 
a \ ' > a ~ 
TAaTAV TTOVOHVY. Kal Tpdvoiav Elxev THY KoLWEl TUU[ DE 
~ / [8 / 
povTwy Tet cvvddw Kal Tiyunbel’s a€iws wy evepryeT|n 
€ if ~ ~ ) lad 
Kev umepTiOerar Tet evvoiar Kat diAoTipiar TEL Eis TOUS 
, / / v e / 
TEXVITAS TaYTAa TpAaTTWY Ta TUudEepovTa’ AcdoyOat 10 
Twt KoLWwWe Tw TEpt TOV ALovyucoy TExViTwY émalvéone 
a) Ud , > \ > , > \ - \ 
uev Kpatwva Zwrixov avAntny évepyéetnv ért tTwt Thy 
5 af > 7 a > 
duTiv EXEL alel Tpoaipeciv THS EvEpyEeTias THS Eis 
¢ io \ > ~ \ 
amavras Tous Texvitas' mpocdovvar dé avTwt mpods 
oo , Fe) ’ , , 
p| Tals MpovTapxYovcas Tisais dvaknpuel Te oTEpa 15 
~ ~ / \ / 5 a > , 
vou TOU EK TOY vomou, ij TooeTar diet ev Twt DeaTpux 6 
rerera i / id > / Fda & \ , 
EKATTOTE YyiVOuEVOS dywvobETns Kai Lepevs Bactr€ws, 
°E / > a B rE E / « , of cS 7 , 
umevou év THt Baothéws Evpévov ruépar, orav 4 Te mour| 
; \ e lon / \ 
Overt Kal ai oTepavaces TYVTEAWYTAL’ Opoiws dE 
\ A \ / ~ ~ € / A \ 
Kal Tapa Tov TOTOV yivEeTOw THt duUTHE NHuEpar META TAS 20 
sj es > > lod 
orovoas UT0 THY apyOVTAY 4 dvayyEeNia TOV TTEPavou’ 
\ 2 cant > co a 
mapaTidecOa 6é Kal év Tats Oéats Kal év Tats Toprais 7a 
\ \ > , ond , 
pa Tov dvdpiavra tov Kpatwvos tov €v Twt Oeatpwr Tpiro 


7 \ ; \ > 3 / \ > / 
da TE Kal OusuaTnpiov’ Kal THS EmiOvuLacews THY Emmeet 


tS 
Or 


e/ af ’ ~ \ 3 f \ 
av KaQ’ Exaorov ETos diel Moreicar TOV dywvolETHY Kat 


e / , > / , 
iepea Baciréws “Evpévov yivouevor. 


Lie 


7 a a a ~ ; 
Edofev Tw Kowwr Tav cuvaywnote@v’ “Ee Kpatwv 
ig > \ » of 
Zwrixov Karynddveos avAnrns evvous wy diaTeE 
{ _ lod lo ro > / \ 
| Nel THL KOLVWL THY GUVaywViTTwY Kal EYwWV Kal 


v \ \ if ~ lo 
TpaTTwWY alieEL TA TUPEpOVTA Tots TWWAaywViTTAais 
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lepevs Te aipeOels mpotepov tiv macav Emre Lav 
emonjoaro, Tas TE Ovolas cuveréAcoev Tdcas, dol 
ws pev Ta pds Tovs Heodrs Kal Tos Bacirels, KANG 
dé Kat évddEws Ta mpos mdvTas Tovds cvwvaywvcras 
ovTE Oaravns ovTE diAoTimias OvOeY EXXEITWY" Kal 
vov 0€ aywvobérns yevouevos Kadws TOV dyovwY 
mpooras Kal Tots vomois dkoNovOycas dteluvnorov 
TOS ETTLY LVOMEVOLS KaTéAuTEV THY apxny" iva ovv Kat 
o cuvaywnoral éumavTl Kaipwor aivwvtar Timmvres 
Tous €& éavTwv' Acddy Oat Ta KoWaL TOY cuvayouc 
Twv orepavory Kpatwva Zwtivou Kadxynddovov dia 
Biov, évre Tat Kowa Seimvwr TOY GYVaywuLGTaY, Kal ev 
Tw OedT pwr TroLioupévous TH dvayopevaw THvoEe To 
TO KOWOY TOY GUVaywNoTaY oTEpavor Kpdtwva Zwrixov 
Kadrynoouoyv otepavar, TH EK TOU vomou apeTns évexev 
Kal evvolas ns Exwy diaTeNEl Eis TOS TUVaywviT 
Tas’ THS € advayyerias THS TOU oTEpavou émipmeE 
AetoOar Tovs apyovras Tovs Kat’ énavTov aipou 

, (74 \ \ ~ af Leal \ > 2 
mevous’ iva 6€ Kal Tols adAXOLs Tac P~avepa ne ets 
TOV TWavTa Xpovovy 1) THY TUVAaywnaTOV evXapLo 
Tia avaypavar 70 Vidic pa TOOE Els THY OTHAHY AOivny 
Kal OTHOAaL 7 pos Tw Aovvciot év Tar emTipaver Ta 
Tw. TOTwL dvabeivar Oé avTov Kal cixova év Tee Atovy 
Tint yparTnv TeElav ériypavvaytas’ TO KowWdy TOV 
cuvayovistTav orepavot Kpatwva Zwriyov Kar 
xndoviov apeTis evexev Kal evvolas THs Eis du 
Tous, 


Tov év “IoOuar Kat Neuéa TEXVITOY. 
*"Ezre.07] Kpatwv Zwrivou Tlepyapnvos avAntns Kv 
, , \ \ , , 
KAlos mpoTepov TE ToNAAS Kal pEeyaXas TA0ET 


x had - 2 , 
XNTal Ypelas KaT idlav TE Tots eyTUYXavoucLY 
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APPENDIX. 


VERSION. 


« When Satyrus was priest (to the Society of Actors,) and 
when Nicoteles was Agonotheta and priest of King Eumenes; the 
Society of those Actors, who are established in Ionia and as far* as 
the Hellespont, and of those who are under the protection of 
Bacchus, decreed.—Whereas Crato son of Zotichus, a performer on 
the flute, a benefactor, hath both in former times paid every regard and 
consideration to the interests of this body; and having been honoured 
for the benefits which he conferred, still continues to shew good will 
and a friendly disposition to the Actors, doing whatever is advantageous 
to them; it is agreed by the Community, to commend Crato son of 
Zotichus, performer on the flute, Benefactor, because he continues 
to entertain those same sentiments of benevolence, which he has shewn 
towards all the Actors; and that in addition to the honours already 
bestowed on him, there shall be granted to him a proclamation of 
a crown given according to the law, which proclamation the person 
who happens to be at the time Agonotheta and Priest of King 
Eumenes, shall cause + to be made always in the theatre, on the day of 
King Eumenes, when the procession passes by, and the ceremony of 
coronation takes place: and likewise on the same day after the 
libations are offered, during the feast there shall be made a declaration 
of the Crown by the Archons; and at the time when the shews are 
exhibited and the procession passes by, there shall be placed by the 
statue of Crato, which is in the Theatre, a tripod and censer: and he 
who happens to be Agonotheta and priest of King Eumenes, shall 
have charge of the incense every year.” 


If. 


«‘ [t isagreed upon by the Society of the Zvvaywrarai, or those who 
are engaged together in Dramatic and Musical exhibitions :— Whereas 
Crato son of Zotichus, a citizen of Chalcedon, performer on the flute, 


* See the citation from Strabo in the note on line 4. 
t Apyetor ofewy eixdvas momoduevor. Herod. 1. 31. “ caused statues to be made.” Matthie 
Gr. Gram. Blomfield’s Transl. p. 714. 2. 
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continues to be well disposed to the Society, both by word and deed 
consulting the interests of it: and when he was chosen priest formerly, 
shewed all possible attention; and performed all the sacrifices, reli- 
giously, in what relates to the Gods and to the Kings, and splendidly 
and honourably in what concerns the Society, deficient in no degree 
either in expence or liberality ; and latterly when he was Agonotheta, 
by his proper conduct as president of ‘the games, and by his obedience 
to the laws, has left his magistracy a subject of perpetual remembrance 
to his successors; in order therefore, that the Corporation of Joint 
Actors may at all times appear to honour those who belong to their 
body, it has decreed to give to Crato of Chalcedon, son of Zotichus, 
a crown for life, making at the same time this declaration, both at the 
common supper of the members, and in.the theatre: “ the society of 
the actors crown Crato, of Chalcedon, son of Zotichus, with a crown, 
given according to the law, on account of his virtue, and the good will 
which he continues to entertain towards them :” The magistrates 
chosen every year shall have the charge of the proclamations of the 
crown; and that the gratitude of the members be for ever manifest 
to all persons, they have ordered this decree to be written on a marble 
stele, and to be fixed in the most conspicuous place near to the temple 
of Bacchus; and a painted statue of him, at full length, to be placed 
in the said temple, bearing this inscription :—The society of Joint 
Actors crown Crato son of Zotichus, of Chalcedon, on account of his 
virtue, and his good will towards them. 


“The actors at the Isthmus and at Nemea, decree, 


*« Since Crato of Pergamus, son of Zotichus, a player on the flute, 
who performs publicly, and gives lessons in his art in different towns, 
hath formerly conferred many and great services, both privately on 
those who are acquainted with him, (and)”’ 
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|| NOTES. 


. Line 1. tav reyvirwy is-understood after iepéws: €xt iepews tov rexvirwy Kparivov Kai 
aywvobérov Kat tepews Ocov Evpévou “Apioratov. Chish. Ar. As. p. 146. 
. 2. Evuévov. The same form (Kvaédpov) occurs in Xenophon, and in the Milesian 
inscriptions in Chishull, Mevexpadrov, “Evxparov. ‘p. 149. 
4. In Strabo. cvvodos TEXT OY Kat katola Tavév lwia wéexps ‘EAAnorovtov. Lib. xiv. 922. 
5. Maittaire prints xa@nynuova; the marble has xa@nyenova; so in Van Dalen, 252, icpevs 
tov Kaéyyenovos Atos. 
5. Maittaire prefers Zwrixov. But the name of Crato’s father is also written Zwriyos in 
Chishull; and we have ’Apwruyos, Ovwviyos, Tluppiyos, Acovrryos, Booropryos, Zwrnpryos. 
Greg. de D. ed. Schaef. 291. 
7, 8. The old orthography xowe?, re?, and the more recent forms are mixed in this 
inscription. 
9. vrepriera:. Maittaire translates it, “superat omnes.” I have given a different meaning, 
which is suggested by vaepOéomos in the Ecclesiastical writers. Nicephorus explaining a 
passage of Evagrius (ras kadoupéevas Umep0ecious) says, obto dé moAdakis Kat due Kal T pets 
vmepbenevor Tav rpepwv. ‘They protract or prolong their fast for two or three days.” Ii 
sepius in biduum ‘et triduum jejunium proferunt. See Vales. anim. inl. 1, His. Ecc. Evag. 
| p- 65. : 
fii 18. Perhaps there was an éruvupos rmepa, called after Eumenes, as there were éravupo 
sjuépat Kpatwvos. 
19. worov. during the time of supper. deizvov in the second inscription. In the anecdote 
of Archelaus, in Plutarch, we read airnfels rapa morov, which is elsewhere given, airnOels 
mapa cerrvov. P. Leop. Em. 1. iil, chap. 14. 

21. A similar expression occurs in an inscription given in Chandler, p. 9. avayyeiAa: avrov 
tov otepavoy row Aevxabéors pera Tas omevoas. 

24. “Avayyenia, érbupiacs, cvvaywoucral‘are not found in the Lexicons. The first word 
eccurs on another marble. See Greg. de D. ed Schaefer, 618. 

32. ras Te Oucias Tacas cuveredrEceEr T pPETOVTWS. Chandler, p. 9. 

41. Throughout the inscription we find Kaayydev, not Xadxndwv, asthe copies of Strabo 
give the word. 

43. Maittaire refers to Demos. deCor. avayopevca ‘rov o'répavov év Twi Oeatpar. 

47, 48. THs S€ avayyedias émmedrcioOar Tovs Kal’ Exacrov Eros Tipwpévovs mpooTatas. 
Chandler. M. An. p. 9. 

53. Maittaire doubts whether eikdva ypamryv redelav may not refer to a “ full-length 
portrait.” I have preferred the meaning of “Statue:” on account of émypaWavras; as 
inscriptions were placed on statues, rather than on pictures. Eiken yparryémcypvon occurs 
on a marble at Ierondas, copied by Mr. Whittington; see Ins. No. 48. in this volume; where 
the words evidently point to a statue; the picture was not gilded. "Exova ypuony ép imrov, 
Pseph. Sig. Chishull, 57. “Exxdve ypamrTny avadeiva:. Mis. Obs. vol. III. p. 197. 

59. ‘“Kukdioc avAntat erant tibicines circumforanei qui publice in variis locis artem 
| exercebant et docebant.” H. Steph. in Th, quoted by Maittaire. 


Marble head round at the ancient lyr 
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